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Psychological  Quarterly  Retrospect. 


Thib3S  ttre  few  psychical  phenomena  of  greater  uiterest  than  the 
recrudescence  of  popular  delusions.  In  our  last  Quarterly  Betrospect 
we  had  oocaaion  to  notice  one  of  several  instances  of  heUef  in  the  old 
do<itrine8  of  witchcraft,  which  had  heen  manjbfested  in  this  country 
daring  the  last  quarter ;  and  we  could,  if  it  wore  necessary,  adduce 
other  instanoes  which  have  occurred  during  the  present  quarter.  We 
recur  to  the  suhject,  however,  mainly  in  consequence  of  a  remarkahle 
outhreak  of  witchcraft  superstition  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  in  the  Athefusum  (October  30th,  1858)  :— 

"  The  mysterious  phenomena  of  superstition,  which  have  ever  been  pecuhar 
to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  as  a  thousand  examples  in  history  may  prove, 
seem  to  rise  a^ain,  and  to  glare  mockino^lv  in  the  face  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  strange  and  gloomy  tale  is  reportea  from  the  Swedish  valley  countries 
(Daiame).  The  prebendary,  Dr.  Hvasser,  in  Leksand,  has  received  orders 
from  his  Chapter  to  inquire  into  the.  superstition  and  witchcraft-nuisance  at 
Gagnef  and  MokQards  Annexen,  in  the  Swedish  valleys.  The  old  BlackuUa 
Journeys  have  risen  from  their  centenary  ^ve,  and  b^^  to  haunt  again  the 
Ddar-neij^hbourhood.  Again  the  charmea  horn  is  seised,  and  with  the  swift- 
ness of  l^g^ning  the  Joumev  goes  up  the  church-steeple,  and  from  there  to  a 
mysterious  place,  where  an  alliance  is  made  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who» 
with  a  jfca  di^ed  in  the  blood  of  the  little  finger,  writes  the  name  of  the  poor 
wretch  into  his  book-*-exactly  as  at  the  time  when  much  less  was  sufficient  to 
/  cause  one  to  be  burnt  alive.    Yet  there  is  some  difference.    Blakulla  (the 

Brocken  or  Blocksbers;  in  the  Harz  Mountains^  is  not  named ;  the  place  in  ques- 
tion is  oJied  Josephsdal,  near  Stockholm !  The  Journey  is  performed  in  the 
foUowing  way :— ^The  child  that  is  to  go  on  it  is  first  transformed,  inside  the 
room,  into  a  worm ;  as  such  creeps  out  of  a  hole  of  the  window ;  then  takes 
\  the  shape  of  a  magpie,  and  then  turns  at  last  into  a  child  again.    Now  it 

^  moimts  up  the  church-steeple  on  a  calf's  or  cow's  skin.    But  here  we  have  a 

variation  again  ftom  the  oid  practice,  which  was,  to  scrape  some  metal  from 
the  bells,  re]>eating  at  the  same  time  these  words : — '  Mav  my  soul  never  come 
into  God's  kingdom  before  this  metal  is  joined  with  the  uell  again.'  The  chil- 
dren now-a-days  content  themselves  with  taking  some  flour  to  Josephsdal  for 
the  preparation  of  the  '  Welling' — a  mysterious  dish  eaten  at  the  banquet. 
Satan  is  there  called  Nors  or  Norseubbe  (Gnbbe  meaning  the  Old  One).  He 
is  said  to  wear  shaggr  boots,  which  he  sometimes,  when  the  scene  becomes 
more  animated,  flin^lrom  his  legs.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  women,  it  is 
especially  children  who  must  talk  of  their  journeys  to  Josephsdal,  and  of  their 
alnanee  with  Norsgubbe.  The  greatest  part  of  the  children  in  the  parish  of 
Mokfj^rda  Annexen  (from  50  to  100  in  number)  has  caught  this  strange 
disease  of  the  mind,  and  some  give  a  minute  accoont  of  a  sreat  many  queer 
circumstances  of  their  journey,  and  the  banquet  at  JosepEsdaL  Yet  these 
onooilih  fancies  do  not  seem  to  affect  in  tlie  least  the  health  of  the  children ; 
they  are  well,  and  seem  perfectly  happy.  Not  so  the  parents,  who  are  in  a  state 
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of  deep  despondency  at  the  thought  of  their  children  having  thus  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  Satui.  Those  chudren  who  are  innocent  of  tnese  horrible  illu- 
sions, but  who  have  been  denounced  by  the  others,  nevertheless,  as  travelling 
companions,  are  tormented  and  tortured  by  their  benighted  parents  to  extort 
confession.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  little  bov,  Grabo  Pehr,  who  nas  several  times 
been  at  Josenhsdal,  denounces  a  little  girl  to  her  mother,  as  having  been  with 
him  at  Josephsdal,  and,  in  order  to  give  strength  to  his  assertions,  ne  tells  the 
superstitious  mother  that  at  the  banquet  some  of  the  warm  '  Wellmg*  had  been 
spattered  into  her  daughter's  face,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  why  her  open 
wound  would  not  heaL  The  child,  in  fact,  had  a  bad  wound  close  to  her  eye, 
which  remained  sore  and  swelling,  thus  apparently  confirming  the  boy's  accu- 
sation in  the  frightened  mother's  mind.  However,  the  poor  child  knew  of  no 
Josephsdal,  and  no  warm  'Welling,'  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  brought  to 
confess.  Tortunately,  the  excitement  among  the  children  has  now  b^un  to 
subside  in  the  '  Dalarne,'  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  over  altogetner  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  other  epidemic  diseases,  this 
psychical  disorder  seems  to  spread,  and  symptoms  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes.  The  dejection  of  the  elder  part  of  the  inhabitants 
seems  still  very  great ;  a  gloomy  cloud  has  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country,, 
and  it  may  not  pass  over  so  soon  from  the  mmds  of  the  afllicted  parents." 

In  this  outbreak  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  as  well  as  in  the  recent 
instances  of  the  belief  which  have  happened  in  England,  there  have 
been  reproduced,  with  barely  any  variation,  the  notions  which  were 
prevalent  regarding  witchcraft  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  which  have  been  handed  down  traditionally 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  our  own  and  of  the  Swedish 
population.  Apart  froxa  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mani* 
festation  about  the  same  period  of  the  same  superstitious  delusion  in 
two  different  countries,  \v:hich  have  but  slight  bonds  of  connexion, 
the  psychical  phenomena  which  are  witnessed  during  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  delusion,  are  of  value  as  furnishing  data  for  the 
further  examination  of  the  physical  and  psychical  conditions  of  super- 
stition— a  problem  very  far  from  being  solved,  and  which  may,  perhaps,, 
be  most  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  examination  of  instances  of  a 
well-defined  superstition,  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  superstition  as  those  which  are  commonly  believed  to 
exist  in  our  own  country. 

Moreover,  the  occurrence  of  superstitious  delusions  is  useful  as 
an  index  of  the  mental  standard  of  the  class  of  persons  among  whom 
they  happen,  and  they  form  no  contemptible  gauges  by  which  to- 
measure  the  success  which  may  have  followed  any  efforts  for  the 
mental  cultivation  of  a  community.  Usually,  the  popular  superstitions 
which  still  exist  in  this  country  are  found  to  differ  from  their  pristine 
form,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  changed  and  changing  social 
conditions  of  the  period.  Goethe  well  understood  this  liabiHty  of 
superstitions  to  change  with  the  differing  circumstances  of  different 
periods,  when,  in  "  Faust,'*  he  represented  Mephistopheles  as  saying, — 


HrrELUBCTUAL  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  AGE.  ill 

"  BefiDement,  too,  which  smootheDfl  all 

O'er  which  it  in  thb  world  has  pan'd. 
Has  been  extended  in  its  caU, 

And  reached  the  devil,  too,  at  last. 
That  northern  phantom  found  no  more  can  be^ 
Horns,  tail,  and  claws  we  now  no  longer  see ; 

As  for  the  foot — ^I  cannot  spare  it, 

Bat  were  I  openly  to  wear  it, 

It  might  do  greater  harm  than  good 

To  me  among  the  multitude. 
And  so  like  many  a  youth  besides. 

Who  bravely  to  the  eye  appears, 
Yet  something  still  contrives  to  hide, 

Pve  worn  false  calves  for  many  years 

To  what  extent  the  active  elements  of  superstition  still  aflfect  society 
in  England  caanot  easily  be  said ;  but  we  suspect  that,  under  other 
names  and  different  forms,  they  are  much  more  prevalent  and  ener- 
getically at  work  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Not  that  we  regai'd 
this  state  of  affairs  (assuming  that  it  exists)  to  be  indicative  of  the 
failure  of  those  efforts  which  have  been  made,  by  education,  science, 
and  art,  to  secure  the  mental  advancement  of  the  nation.  So  far  from 
indulging  this  opinion,  we  consider  the  changed  forms  in  which 
the  active  elements  of  superstition  commonly  manifest  themselves  to 
be  certain  proofs  of  the  beneficial  influence  and  of  the  success  of  those 
measures,  notwithstanding  that  that  success  may  fall  considerably 
short  of  Utopian  dreams  of  perfection.  Others,  however,  who  witness 
finmi  time  to  time  the  up-heavings  of  what  have  been  thought  to  be 
extinct  superstitions ;  who  see,  also,  the  vigorous  persistence  of  crime 
and  immorality  in  every  form  ;  and  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  compre- 
bend  the  difference  between  the  absolute  prevalence  of  crime  and  im- 
morality as  arising  from  excess,  and  their  apparent  prevalence  a^i 
arising  from  the  greater  light  which  is  thrown  upon  them,  an(f  from 
the  consequent  greater  distinction  of  the  points  of  demarcation  between 
▼ice  and  virtue,  are  apt  to  put  little  faith  in  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  age.  To  such  doubters  we  would  commend  Lord 
Brougham's  account  of  the  class  of  works  which  found  favour  with  the 
English  public  before  the  rise  of  popular  literature,  properly  so  called  ; 
and,  also,  his  statement  of  the  influence  which  this  form  of  literature 
(one  only  of  the  agents  employed  to  quicken  and  improve  the 
intellect)  has  exercised  upon  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  the 
community. 

In  an  address  upon  Popxdar  Literature,  delivered  at  Liverpool 
during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  his  Lordship  said : — 

"  A  survey  of  the  moral  world,  individual  and  social,  is  fitted  to  raise  the  same 
emotions  which  inspire  us  in  casting  our  eyes  over  the  solar  system ;  the  move- 
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mcnts,  the  proportions,  tlie  action  of  attractive,  repulsive,  and  disturbing 
forces,  all  at  nrst  sight  little  to  be  comprehended,  and  apparently  without 
arran^ment  or  plan,  but  aU,  when  deeplv  considered  and  carefully  compared, 
reducible  to  certain  rules,  and  fixed  unchangeable  order.  As  new  bodies  are 
discovered  in  the  heavens  by  marking  their  mutual  attraction  with  those  before 
known,  the  attractions  of  science  and  of  letters  will  disclose  to  the  just  and 
learned  observer  genius  already  existing,  but  now  first  drawn  forth  to  tne  view. 
But  the  nebula  occupv  the  largest  space  in  both  firmaments ;  and  their  moral 
importance  is  unspeakablv  superior  to  that  of  either  the  more  shining  or  the 
greater  luminaries.  The  benents  are  beyond  dl  price  which  the  bulk  of  the 
community  derive  from  the  influence,  and  from  the  assistance  of  Popular 
Literature ;  nor  can  anything  be  more  unreflecting  than  the  doubts  which  nave 
been  raised  of  its  beneficial  tendency. 

"  We  may  begin  with  the  broai  fact  of  the  harmless  character,  to  say  the 
very  least,  of  the  amusement  which  it  affords.  While  we  admit  it  to  be  certain 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  works  is  devoted  chiefly  to  entertainment, 
this  is  certainly  of  an  altogether  innocent  kind.  But  it  has  come  in  the  place 
of  a  different  class  of  publications.  When  Mr.  Hill  proposed  the  Penny 
Magazine,  the  first  of  the  kind  now  so  happily  establidied  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  Charles  Knight  (a  great  public  benefactor  both  as  an  author  and 
publisher)  brought  him  a  list  of  no  less  than  nine  weekly  papers  devoted  to  the 
circulation  of  the  most  abominable  matter ;  morally  scandalous  and  obscene ; 
religiously  not  simply  infidel,  but  scoffing  and  nbald;  politically  preaching 
anarchy,  iiardly  even  confined  to  the  crazy  dreams  of  socialism,  bat  as  if  the 
editor  were  that  boy  become  a  man,  who,  when  the  Sovereign  went  to  meet  his 
parliament,  had  been  arrested  for  bawling  out,  *  No  king !  no  church !  no  lords ! 
no  commons !  no  nothing !'  The  Fenny  Maaazine  drove  these  vile  publica- 
tions absolutely  out  of  existence.  A  most  feeble  progeny  alone  was  left  to  suo 
ceed  them ;  it  skulked  in  comers,  and  ever  since  has  scarcely  been  heard  of. 
It  was  like  the  effect  of  the  Society's  Almanac,  which  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
reputable fortune-telling  tracts  before  published  by  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  abandoned  by  them,  other  and  rational  year-books  being  substituted  in  their 
place,  perlums  immediately,  certainly  as  soon  as  the  illustrious  statesman  and 
warrior  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  without  any  application  on  our  part, 

gftve  directions  that  the  ^titif%  Almanac  should  be  usedat  all  the  public  omces. 
ut  it  is  not  only  irreligious,  immoral,  and  fraudulent  publications  that  have 
thus  6een  suf^luited;  the  far  less  hurtful,  yet  by  no  means  oonmiendable 
works  which  study  to  give  the  mere  excitement  of  horror  by  dealing  in 
accounts  of  brutal  murders  and  cruel  seductions,  and  romances  abounding  in 
such  descriptions,  tojgether  with  ghost  stories — ^theso,  once  so  greedily  pored 
over,  now  find  but  little  acceptation,  and  have  ceased  to  be  in  demand.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  natural  preference  of  the  people  is  for  the 
better  kind  of  writings.  At  times  of  political  or  religious  excitement  those 
of  a  worse  cast  may  have  some  success,  but  it  is  temporary.  The  works  of 
Carlile  and  Paine  have  long  ceased  to  attract  readers,  the  people  falling  back 
upon  papers  which  combine  harmless  recreation  with  some  instruction ;  and 
the  tendency  of  public  prosecutions  to  give  them  an  interest  which  they  had 
not  naturally  was  found  so  manifest,  that  the  Government  has  long  taken  the 
safer  course  of  letting  them  alone. 

''  Bat  it  would  be  a  great  mistaJce  to  suppose  that  the  benefits  of  the  Popular 
press  are  negative  only.  The  tales  composed  for  the  working-men's  hours  of 
relaxation  are  of  a  kind  that  address  themselves  both  to  the  understanding  and 
the  heart — at  once  giving  lessons  of  instruction  and  fostering  the  kindly  affec- 
tions. Nor  can  anything  be  more  groundless  than  the  charges  that  have  been 
brought  against  tliem.  Two  of  these  may  be  at  once  stated  and  disposed  of. 
Pirst,  we  are  told  that  the  stories  given  rdate  to  persons  and  scenes  in  high 
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life,  and  that  none  other  interest  the  working^lasees.    This  is  entirelj  contrary 
to  the  fact.    Thsfc  these  classes  wish  occasionallv  to  know  what  passes  among 
their  snperiois  is  quite  true,  jet  not  more  true  than  that  their  superiors  desire 
to  dwell  upon  the  actions  and  the  sniferi]^  of  each  other ;  hut  what  most 
powerfully  excites  the  humhler  classes,  and  most  deeplv  imprints  itself  on  their 
Bemoiy  is  the  story  of  the  actions  and  the  suflfmnn,  the  good  ukI  evil  fortune 
of  their  brethren  and  e|quab.    They  delist  to  dwell  on  the  strog^es  of  heroism, 
the  endoranee  of  privation,  the  a^nies  of  amiiety,  the  resignation  under 
sorrow,  of  tilie  humbler  daaees,  then:  own  brothers  and  sisters.      He  who, 
riridly,  above  all  feelingly,  portrays  a  noble  hwtt  throbbing  nnder  a  fustian 
jaeket  Cft  a  cotton  gown,  records  the  tears  shed  for  the  untimely  loss  of  the  young, 
or  the  imaoval  of  the  protection  made  habitual  and  venerable  by  length  of 
fears,  is  sure  to  find  eager  and  sympathidng  readers.    Nor  will  he  less  awaken 
Ibeir  minds^  though  to  emotions  of  a  diiSerent  kind,  who  describes  the  anxioua 
feirs  of  o(wseioas  but  undetected  guilt,  the  ever-wakeful  remorse  when 
discovery    is    not   dreaded,  and    the  worthlessness   to   secure    happiness 
of  vieioQa,  thoi^h  successful  courses.     Gharaeters  thus  ta^en  from  numble 
Ide,  and   scenes  kid  in  its  haunts,  most  strongly  rivet  the  attention  of 
^  working-men  and  their  families.    And  wherefore  this  ?    Because  the  case 
may  be  their  own.    The  fiction  of  to-day  vaj  to-morrow  be  the  sad  or  the 
k^py  reality  of  their  own  lot.    That  the  narratives  and  the  descriptions  which 
thus  attract  and  thus  move  them,  are  fitted  to  affect  others  as  well  maj  be 
safely  affirmed.    It  is  from  experience,  no  less  than  from  the  relation  of  fiiends 
in  the  lii|^er  elaases,  that  we  may  describe  it  as  impossible  tQ  read  some  of 
thoe  stones  with  a  dry  eye.    It  must  not,  however,  be  supnosed  that  none  of 
the  roDoances,  favonrites  of  the  great,  are  thus  made  conaucive  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  poor.    Some  of  Sr  W.  Scott's  have  been  given  in  these  publi- 
cations ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been  accompanied  with 
wmmii^  affajnst  the  perversions  of  historv,  sa  well  as  the  false  and  indeed 
obsolete  politioal  opinions  in  which  some  of  that  great  writer's  tales  abound. 
'HBot  next  it  is  alleged  that  what  is  termed  the  new — ^it  should  rather  be 
caHed  the  improved-^tCTature  of  the  people  supphmts  more  solid  and  more 
useful  works,  and  the  multitude  of  the  readers  is  given  as  a  proof  of  this.    It 
is  assumed — most  falsely  assumed — ^that    these  are   withdrawn   from  the 
peraaal  of  otber  puUioations.    On  the  very  contnoy,  they  are  added  to  the 
mdj  of  fonner  reader^  and  their  numbers  prove  it  to  demonstration.    Take 
three  instaaoss^H^JaEfMlr j  Itkafntied  Famify  Paper  began  this  year  with  a  sale 
of  300,000,  and  the  Famih  Heraid  issues  260,000.    The  Lffmhn  Journal  is 
asserted  to  have  a  eirculaoon  of  500,000;  but  its  present  actual  sale  is 
from  320,000  to  350,000.     What  papers  and  other  periodical  works  did 
tbese    800,000   purdiasers   take,   mi  what   did  tiie   2,000,000  who   in 
the  whole  pmue  these  tlnee  papers  read  before  they  were  brought  out  f    It 
is  quite  manifest  that  this  is,  it  not  whoUy,  yet  in  a  ven^  great  proportion,  a 
cMr  addition  to  the  nomber  of  persons  who  fbrmerfy  saved^  from  their 
earnings  a  Muny  weekly,  and  laid  it  out  in  purchasing  what  would  hdp  them 
to  pass  an  nour  or  two  of  rest,  without  the  wearied  sense  of  unoccupied  time, 
or  the  pemicioQs  resource  of  drinking.    The  provision  is  only  made  for  such 
as  before  had  none.    A  new  food  has  oeen  presented  to  the  mmd.    Th^  who 
ittoy  that  it  oomes  in  the  place  of  other  and  more  wholesome  fare  woulcl  have 
oljacted  to  the  potato  bdn^  cultivated,  beeause  it  lessened  the  gains  from  the 
srowth  of  wheat ;  whereas  it  only  proceed  a  supply  for  those  who  else  were 
loomed  to  starve,  or  to  linger  out  a  feeble  life  on  most  scanty  diet.    Nay,  the 
objectors  may  peradventure  belonc  to  the  class  which  would  not  have  the 
reaonree  of  foreign  markets  opoed  to  us,  lest  the  seeority  asainst  a  famine, 
by  giving  our  people  access  to  the  produce  of  other  soils  ana  other  climates, 
should  lessen  the  numbers  who  consume  that  of  our  own.    There  used  to  be 
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some  persons,  xiaj,  at  one  time  no  small  number,  who  thus  held  aud  thus  felt 
alarmed.  The  race  is  supposed  to  be  long  extinct ;  and  specimens  of  it  are 
only  to  be  found  preserved  in  the  antiquar^r's  collections  of  political  curi- 
osities, as  the  fossil  remains  of  long-lost  animals  which  once  peopled  our 
globe  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  geologist. 

"It  is  quite  as  great  a  delusion  under  which  those  labour  who  figure  to 
themselyes  the  promoters  of  Popular  Literature  as  indifferent  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  more  severe  studies,  ana  the  cultivation  of  profounder  science.  We  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  can  well  recollect  that  exactly  the  same  pre- 
judice prevailed,  or  if  it  did  not,  was  dishonestly  sought  to  be  raised,  aeainst  the 
preparation  of  scientific  works  in  a  cheap  form,  and  designed  togive  imormation 
of  tne  most  solid  and  even  profound  description.  Some  of  the  very  persons  who 
were  remunerated,  and  amply  remunerated,  for  their  writings,  derided  what 
they  called  'sixpenny  science,' oecause a  treatise  once  afortnightlor  several  years 
was  published  at  that  price ;  but  by  whom  composed  ?  By  such  mathematicians 
as  P^fessor  de  Morgan,  such  natural  philosophers  as  Sir  David  Brewster, 
both  a  discoverer  and  a  teacher,  such  botanists  as  Professor  Lindley.  It  was 
plain  enough  that  some  of  those  who  thus  complained  of  the  treatises  as  not 
profound,  could  not  have  read  one  line  of  them,  from  their  own  profound 
Ignorance  of  the  subjects.  Contemporary  with  the  Feftny  Mc^azine  was  the 
Penny  (^elopadia,  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  so  accomplished  a  scholar 
as  Professor  Long  heme  the  conductor,  no  less  a  mathematicianthan  the  Astro- 
nomer Boyal  has  pubushed  in  a  separate  form  his  valuable  contributions  to 
the  work ;  papers,  too,  composed  in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as  to  bring 
the  most  sublime  truths  of  the  Newtoman  philosophy  within  the  comprehension 
of  readers  very  moderately  acquainted  with  the  mathematics." 

If  we  would  have  other  information  respecting  the  beneficial  in- 
fiuence  of  mental  cultivation  on  the  social  condition  of  the  nation, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  statistics  of  crime.  Mr.  Neison,  than  whom  no 
higher  authority  exists,  states,  as  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the 
jelation  of  education  to  crime,  that — 

"By  adopting  the  test  of  education  or  instruction  furnished  by  the  marriage 
registers  ol  the  country,  and  farther  analysing  the  groups  rererred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  by  dividing  each  into  two  sections—by  the  one  of  which 
will  be  represented  the  population  of  highest  education,  uid  the  other  the 
population  of  lowest  education : — ^in  fact,  so  tmalysing  the  various  districts  and 
groups  of  counties,  that  they  differ  in  respect  of  education  only, — ^it  is  found 
tiiat,  out  of  the  22  different  combinations  formed  of  the  various  districts  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  every  instance  there  is  an  excess  of  crime  where  there 
is  the  least  education  or  instruction ;  and,  comparing  the  respective  sections  of 
each  group  of  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  average  excess  of  25  per 
cent,  of  crime  in  the  sections  of  inferior  education  over  that  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  in  some  districts  the  excess  is  as  much  as  44  per  cent. 

*'  That  it  is  hence  obvious  that  the  veiy  small  amount  of  education,  or  rather 
instruction,  implied  by  the  test  here  adopted,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
criminal  calendar  of  the  cfonntry,  and  that  the  introduction  of  this  furtW  ele- 
ment into  the  -investigation  of  the  relative  amount  of  crime,  removes  many 
anomalies  not  otherwise  to  be  understood."*' 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  where  agrarian 
outrage  has  once  more  become  common,  and  illegal  societies  have 

*  "  Ck)ntribution8  and  Vitid  Statistics,"  by  G.  P.  Keison,  1858,  p.  405. 
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grown  again  into  being  and  activity,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  what 
port  in  the  causation  of  these  evils  ignorance  alone  might  play,  apart 
irom  peculiarities  of  race  and  asserted  social  wrongs.  The  Times  of 
XoT.  20th  contains  the  following  suggestive  paragraph :— > 

"A  correspondent  of  Saunderit  Newsletter  supplies  some  curious  statistics  in 
eoDnexion  with  the  march  of  education  in  the  Gweedore  district.    The  writer 

'^'I  have  now  lying  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Warder  of  the  13th  Lost.,  in 
which  the  proceedings,  papers^  and  resolutions  bearing  on  the  attempted  as* 
sassination  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Nixon  are  full^  set  out.  Among  those  I 
^  the  names  of  94  tenants — of  course  the  principal  men,  who  in  their  own 
petsons,  and  representing  the  tenantry  not  only  of  their  own,  but  also  of  the 
aei^bourin^  townlands,  amounting  to  more  than  1500  persons— uniting  in  a 
petition  to  the  Executive,  praying  a  remission  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  dis- 
trict for  lawless  proceedings,  expressing  great  contrition  for  tne  same,  {jromis- 
isg  amendment  for  the  future,  and  con&sing  that  the  allegation  of  destitution 
whidi  was  lately  presented  to  Parliament  was  devoid  of  mundation.  Having 
lad  all  this  fine  composition,  wUll  it  be  credited  in  the  19th  century — an  epoch 
of  diffused  knowledge — ^will  the  Times  believe  this  astoundini^  fact--that  toere 
vas  not  a  single  man  among  the  94  subscribers  who  could  write  his  name ;  and 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that,  had  there  been  one  among  the  remaining  1,500 
irho  could,  he  would  have  been  called  on  to  perform  the  important  part  of 
vriting  his  name  ?  Will  the  English  people  believe  this  fact,  after  squandering 
such  immense  sums  for  education  ?  What  else  can  arise  than  murder,  robbery, 
and  tlie  total  disorganization  of  the  social  system,  from  such  a  horrible  state? 
Will  the  Executive  institute  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this  frightful 
destitution  of  the  common  rudiments  of  education  ?' " 

To  those  who  persist  in  believing  that  the  period  in  which  they  live 
shows  a  marked  deterioration  from  that  immediately  preceding,  and 
who  regret  the  decadence  of  those  social  conditions  when  the  chivalrous 
Dick  Turpin  was  the  type  of  the  highwayman,  and  the  refined  Jack 
Sheppard  the  type  of  the  burglar,  it  must  be  refreshing  to  find  that  a 
l^eightened  sentiment  of  the  proper  respectability  of  a  criminal  calling 
is  not  altogether  extinct  among  the  criminal  class.  The  following 
example  will  show  this  : — 

WoBSHip-sTKEBT.-— Thomas  Jordan,  Jolm  O'Brien,  and  Henry  Mcrritt,  three 
wdl-dresscd  young  fellows  of  21,  all  well-known  thieves,  were  charged  before 
Hr.  D'Eynoourt  under  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 

Deeble,  a  detective  of  the  H  division,  said, — ^I  was  on  duty  in  j>Iain  clothes 
last  night  in  Conunercial-street,  Whitechapcl,  when  1  saw  Memtt  Uft  up  the 
tail  of  a  gentleman^s  coat  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  pocket;  he  withdrew 
his  hand  without  stealing  anything,  though  I  distinctly  saw  the  gentleman's 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket;  Jordan  and  O'Brien  were  "covering"  Merritt 
vidle  80  acting.  I  Knew  them  all  to  be  regular  thieves^  and  being  too  well 
acquainted  vrith  their  character  to  attempt  taking  them  alone.  I  followed  them 
till  I  saw  them  enter  a  public-house,  which  is  notoriously  the  resort  of  such 
costomers,  and  then  I  got  assistance  and  took  the  three. 

O'Brien  (contemptuously). — ^Took  the  three.  Yes,  and  you  brought  five 
^Jffioers  with  you  to  do  it.  Why  didn't  you  take  us  at  once  ?— we  offered  no 
resistance. 
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Beeble. — No,  jou  offered  no  resistance  because  you  knew  it  would  have  been 
useless ;  I  knew,  too,  that  the  house  was  likely  to  have  more  of  you  in  it,  and 
when  I  foi  in  I  found  I  was  right,  for  there  were  12  of  you  there. 

Merritt. — ^Wliy,  sir,  I  have  just  come  out  of  the  hospital,  and  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  «uch  a  thing. 

Jordan. — Nor  I  neither,  I'm  sure ;  we  were  certainly  together,  but  that 
was  all. 

O'Brien  (to  the  magistrate). — ^Now,  sir,  I  ask  your^-and  I  ask  you  because 
Tou  must  know — ^is  it  at  all  feasible  that  we  three  should  try  to  steal  a  paltry 
handkerchief  P  It's  a  perfect  insult  to  suppose  so,  and  I  am  really  ashamed  to 
stand  here  charged  witn  such  an  offence. 

Mr.  D'Eynoourt. — You  mean  because  it  is  so  paltry  ? 

O'Brien. — Just  so ;  it  is  ]MdtrY.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself,  I  own  that^ 
for  my  part,  I  should  not  care  it  the  diarge  was  for  anything  worth  while,  but 
this  is  for  a  paltry  handkerchief.  Why,  look  now^  sir,  any  one  can  always  buy 
a  silk  one  for  eignteenpenoe,  and  this  one  was  only  cotton ;  is  it  likely  ? 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt.— Does  any  one  else  know  the  prisoners  P 

Seijeant,  12  H.^— I  do,  your  worship  ;  I  know  them  all  to  be  regular  thieves. 

Deeble.-^And  I  know  also  that  O'Jbrien  has  been  charged  before. 

O'Brien.— Well,  I  own  to  that,  certainly;  but  I  have  been  at  work  since, 
and  I  can  prove  it. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt.^— You  will  each  of  you  go  for  three  months'  hard  labour  in 
the  House  of  Correction. 

O'Brien. — 1  am  very  much  hurt  to  hear  you  say  that,  your  worship.  Am  I 
to  imderstand  that  you  send  us  for  stealing  this  handkercnief  ? 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt.— No,  no,  not  for  actual  stealing ;  for  the  attempt  to  do  so. 

O'Brien. — Oh,  ay,  that's  quite  right;  thank  your  worship;  Pm  sony  I 
troubled  you.— 5V«itf*,  Oct.  27. 

Do  we  not  hear  the  shade  of  Pistol  whispering,  **  Convey,  the  wise 
it  call :  steal !  Fob ;  a  fico  for  the  phrase !"  P 

In  our  last  Quarterly  Betrospect,  when  speaking  of  the  crinoe  of  the 
quarter,  we  stated  our  intentiou  of  oonsidering  the  horrible  murder  at 
Darley,  in  Yorkshire,  after  the  trial  of  the  murderer  had  taken  place. 
The  trial  has  been  recently  held,  and  the  prisoner  acquitted  on  the 
groimd  of  Insanity ;  but  the  importance  of  the  whole  ease  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view  is  such,  that  we  have  given  a  ivH  report  of  the  trial 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  the  Journal. 

Among  the  criminal  events  of  this  quarter,  at  home  and  abroad,  there 
are  two  which  merit  consideration.  Both  are  remarkable  for  the  ages 
of  the  principal  actors  in  them.  The  first  of  the  events,  in  order  of 
time,  occurred  in  New  York,  and  it  is  thus  reported  in  the  J^ew  York 
Weekly  Times  (October  80)  :—  * 

At  a  late  hour  on  Tuesday  night  a  more  horrible  tragedy  was  enacted  in  this 
city  than  we  have  ever  befove  had  occasion  to  record.  Francis  A.  Gouldy, 
aged  mneteen  years,  attempted  at  his  father's  house,  No.  217,  West  Thirtieth- 
street,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  to  murder  his  father,  mother,  two 
brothers,  and  two  servant  girls,  and  terminated  the  terrific  scene  by  effectually 
blowiDg  out  his  own  brains.  Although  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  father, 
brothers,  and  one  of  the  servant  girls,  are  of  such  a  fearful  nature  as  to  pre- 
clude any  hope  of  their  recovery,  none  of  them  had  expired  at  the  time  of  our 
going  to  press. 
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Young  Gouldy  entered  Sfaowler's  lagcr-Wer  and  oyster  saloon,  betweoa 
Twenty-ei^th  and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  Eighth-avenne,  abont  nine  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  boy  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old. 
Tbey  portoc^  of  oyster  stews,  but  drank  no  liquor.  Qonldy  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  this  saloon,  but  for  a  lon^  time  past  had  drank  no  intoxicating 
bquor.  On  Tuesday  night  he  left  this  saloon  a  little  after  half-past  nine 
o'clock,  in  a  perfectly  sober  state.  While  there,  he  remarked  that  he  had  had 
a  dispute  witn  his  father  about  money.  Prom  the  fact  that  he  reached  home 
about  twenty  mmutes  before  ten  o'clock,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  saloon 
to  his  father's  bouse  is  not  over  fite  minutes'  walk,  he  could  not  bave  stopped 
at  any  place  on  the  way.  He  rang  the  door  bell,  his  father  having  refused  him 
a  nigkt  key.  The  door  was  not  opened  by  a  servant,  but  by  his  father,  who 
w»  awaiting  bis  arrival.  Immedutely  on  hb  entrance,  the  old  gentleman 
charged  him  with  abstraoting  a  Savings'  Bank  book  from  his  private  desk,  and 
TOocuiing  money  thereon,  representing  the  act  to  be  as  bad  as  a  direct  robbery. 
The  youn^  man  replied  that  as  the  account  at  the  bank  was  opened  in  his  name, 
he  had  a  right  to  take  the  book.    Soon  after  young  Gouldy  retired. 

It  wouldseem  that  he  proceeded  to  his  room  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  on 
the  third  floor,  and  in  a  cool  and  collected  manner,  changed  his  dress,  removing 
his  coat,  vest  and  cravat,  hanging  his  watch  on  a  nail  by  the  side  of  the  mirror, 
taking  off  his  boots,  and  even  removine^  the  sleeve-links  of  his  shirt.  Then 
taking  a  hatchet  in  his  hand  he  descended  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  without 
boots  or  slippers,  entered  the  sitting-room  where  hb  father  was  just  turning 
off  the  gas,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  fracturing  his  skull,  and  striking 
thoe&om  a  portion  of  the  bone  from  the  temple,  three  inches  long,  and  two 
and  a-half  inches  in  width.  Mr.  Gouldy  fell,  and  the  blood  issuing  from  the 
fearful  wound  made  a  large  and  deep  pool  upon  the  floor.  IMJrs.  €k>uldv,  who 
had  just  gone  to  bed,  beam  the  heavy  fall,  and  was  in  the  act  of  raising  herself 
to  Ibten,  when  the  son  entered  her  room  exclaiming,  "Mother !  oh,  mother !" 
Instantly  he  seized  her  hand,  and  dealt  her  a  severe  blow  upon  the  head  with 
the  hatchet,  which  deluged  her  face  with  blood.  She  screamed  and  spranc^ 
fhnn  the  bed, when  the  young  fellow  repeated  the  bloMrs  until  she  was  rendered 
seiHeless.  He  then  repaired  to  the  nail  becboom,  where  his  two  brothers, 
Nathaniei  and  Charles,  aged  thirteen  and  sul  years,  were  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed.  He  strudc  at  them  both  with  the  same  weapon,  catting  from  the  head  of 
the  eldest  a  piece  of  bone,  two  inches  long  and  neark  an  inch  wide.  The 
yonoger  was  not  so  severely  injured,  but  his  skull  was  fSractured,  and  pieces  of 
the  bone  chipped  aiway. 

The  assassui  ne&t  proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  third  floor,  where  the  two 
servant  giris,  who  had  heard  the  noise,  had  come  from  their  room,  to  listen. 
He  immediately  attacked  them  with  the  hatchet,  dealing  them  frightful  blows 
on  the  head.  One  of  them  wrested  the  weapon  from  hb  gt^Pi  but  he  re- 
covered it,  and  strudc  her  to  the  floor,  by  a  powerful  blow.  ISis  sister  Mary, 
hearing  the  struggle  and  screams  of  the  servants,  opened  the  door  of  her  room, 
and  saw  the  gfarlscovered  with  blood,  but  did  not  recognize  her  brother.  Sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  burglar,  she  retreated  into  the  room,  locked  the  door,  threw 
^en  the  window  and  shouted  for  the  police.  Some  officers  of  the  Ward  (the 
Twentieth)  hearing  her  cries,  hurried  to  the  spot,  forced  open  the  door,  and 
were  spectators  of  such  a  scene  df  horror  as  they  had  never  before  witnessed. 
The  father  lay  upon  the  floor  entirely  unconscious,  his  face  and  head  covered 
with  blood.  The  mother  was  insensible  in  the  next  room,  and  also  deluged  in 
blood.  In  the  hall-bedroom,  the  little  boys  were  in  a  similar  condition.  As- 
cending the  stairs,  they  found  the  servant  girb  lying  in  a  pool  of  gore,  entirely 
unconscious,  white,  in  nb  own  chamber,  the  wretched  young  man  was  stretched 
upon  the  floor,  wallowing  in  hb  own  blood,  having  committed  suicide  by  shoot- 
ing himself  in  the  head  with  a  pbtoL    His  brains  were  scattered  about  the 
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poor,  and  his  right  hand  still  grasped  the  pistol,  two  barrels  of  which  were 
still  heavily  loaded.  When  the  officers  entered  he  was  not  quite  dead.  He 
gave  a  few  convulsive  gasps,  uttering  no  word,  and  expired.  Doctors  Harmon, 
Sewall,  and  others,  livinjg;  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  called  in,  and  rendered 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  wound  which  the  suicide  inflicted  on  himself  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  immediately  behind  the  ear,  the  skull  being  greatly  shattered.  A 
pool  of  blood,  two  feet  in  diameter,  lay  thick  and  moist  around  his  head.  The 
surgeon's  probe  and  the  discoloration  of  the  left  eye  show  that  the  ball  lodged 
near  the  frontal  bone,  on  the  left  side  of  the  orbit.  He  fell  by  the  side  of  a 
cabinet,  between  the  door  and  the  fire-nlace.  His  coat  was  thrown  carelessly 
on  a  chair ;  his  vest  was  hanging  on  a  oedstead ;  his  watch  was  hung  on  a  nail ; 
his  cravat  thrown  on  the  floor ;  one  boot  was  standing  by  his  side,  the  other 
thrown  under  a  table  by  the  window,  and  the  stockifigs  on  his  feet  were  soaked 
with  blood,  showing  that  before  he  fell  he  must  have  trodden  in  his  own  gore. 
A  more  terrible  sight  than  the  corpse  exhibited  yesterday,  even  those  who 
have  "  sup{)ed  on  horrors,"  have  rarehr  seen. 

The  pt^iculars  of  this  most  fearful  tragedy  are  more  fully  detailed  in  the 
inauest  taken  before  the  Coroner's  Jurv. 

The  first  witness  examined  was  Mrs.  Jane  Gouldy,  the  step-mother  of 
deceased.  Her  testimony  was  taken  while  she  lay  in  oed  sufi^enng  intensely 
from  her  wounds,  and  labouring  under  strong  nervous  excitement.  She  deposed : 

Deceased  was  my  step-son ;  since  JiUy  last  he  has  not  been  in  any  employ* 
ment ;  he  has  been  clerk  at  Sullivan  &  Hyatt's,  hardware  merchants,  in  rlatt- 
street ;  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  home  usually  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night ;  his  father  was  very  strict  in  this  respect ;  deceased  was  at  tea  in  his 
usual  good  health  and  spirits  at  six  o'clock  last  evening ;  after  tea  be  went  out ; 
soon  after  he  had  j^ne  his  father  discovered  that  a  bank-book  for  50  dols., 
which  had  been  in  his  desk,  had  been  removed ;  I  at  once  suspected  deceased 
and  spoke  to  my  husband  about  it ;  I  asked  Mr.  Gouldy  if  he  had  not  given 
this  book  to  deceased,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  not ;  deceased  returned  to 
the  house  at  ten  minutes  before  ten  last  nif  ht ;  his  father  let  him  in ;  he  was 
in  very  good  humour ;  Mr.  Gouldy  asked  him  if  he  had  opened  his  desk ; 
Frank  answered  that  he  had;  his  father  asked  him  why  he  took  the  book; 
Frank  replied  that  as  the  money  was  placed  in  the  bank  in  his  name  he  had  a 
right  to  take  it  and  do  what  he  pleased  with  it ;  his  father  reprimanded  him 
for  this,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room  laughing ;  it  was  not  a  pleasant  lAigb, 
but  rather  fiendish  and  exultant ;  Mr.  Gouldy  remarked  it  at  tlie  time ;  tne 
dispute  took  place  in  the  front  room  of  the  second  floor ;  after  deceased  left 
the  room  I  went  immediately  to  my  bed-room,  in  the  rear  of  the  front  room, 
and  went  to  bed,  leaving  my  husband  in  the  front  room. 

Q. — ^What  next  did  you  observe  ?  A. — ^About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  I 
heard  my  husband  fall,  and  immediately  deceased  rushed  into  my  bed-room 
with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  exclaiming,  *'  Mother !  oh,  mother !"  I  raised  my 
hands  as  he  approached  the  bed,  and  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  Frank 'r' 
Deceased  took  nold  of  my  hsmd  and  struck  me  on  the  head  with  the  axe,  cutting 
me  severely ;  he  then  rushed  out ;  my  nurse  shortly  ran  into  my  room,  she 
was  wounded,  and  almost  covered  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  her  cuts ; 
I  then  ran  mto  my  husband's  room,  and  saw,him  lying  on  the  floor  wounded 
and  insensible ;  my  little  son,  Nattie,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  kneeling  over 
his  father,  kissing  him;  Nattie  was  also  wounded  in  the  head;  I  raised  the 
window  and  called  for  help ;  some  persons  came  to  the  front  door,  and  I  went 
down  and  let  them  in;  in  all,  there  were  six  of  us  wounded;  I  heard  during 
the  night  that  Ynxk  was  found  dead  in  his  own  room ;  Johanna  Murphy  and 
Elizabeth  Carr  are  the  names  of  my  ser\'ants. 

♦  »#»•♦♦ 

^lary  £.  Gouldy,  sister  of  the  suicide,  testified :  I  live  with  my  father  here 
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was  at  borne  last  night ;  I  was  in  my  room,  which  is  the  hack  entry  bed-room  on 
the  third  floor»when  I  heard  screams  of  "murder,"  "  Frank,  don't  kill  my  father," 
and  I  don't  know  what ;  I  opened  the  door  and  saw  my  brother,  who  is  dead, 
(HI  the  third  stoij  hall  fighting  with  Johanna  Murphy ;  some  light  was  burning, 
I  am  not  sure  which ;  I  was  frightened,  went  into  my  room,  shut  the  door  and 
locked  it ;  thou£^ht  what  I  should  do,  and  did  not  know ;  I  heard  other 
eries  of  distress,  bat  could  not  distinguish  the  voice ;  it  was  a  female  voice ; 
mnxder  was  in  the  cry ;  I  cried  too ;  I  ndsed  the  window  and  cried  for  any 
one  to  come  to  assist ;  I  came  out  of  my  room,  in  a  little  while,  and  came  down 
stairs,  and  found  that  assistance  had  arrived ;  I  found  a  good  many  in. 

Q.--Did  you  see  anything  further  ?  A. — I  don't  know ;  I  was  so  frightened 
that  I  foreot  wliat  1  saw  after ;  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistoX  but  I  think  I  did. 

To  a  Juror — I  heard  conversation  between  my  brother  and  the  servant ;  I 
thought  that  thieves  had  got  into  the  house,  and  tliat  he  was  protecting  her ; 
I  did  not  think  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty ;  my  little  sister  was 
not  in  the  room  with  me ;  I  reco^'se  the  hatchet  exhibited  as  the  one  which 
mj  brother  usually  kept  in  a  truDX  in  his  room ;  he  procured  it  at  the  hard- 
vare  store  where  he  was  formerly  employed ;  he  often  used  it  about  the  house ; 
my  brother  always  carried  a  pistol ;  the  one  exhibited  I  think  I  have  seen 
Idfore  in  a  drawer  in  his  room ;  the  knife  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 

Thomas  Stephen  Showier,  residing  at  No.  358,  Eighth-avenue,  testified :  I 
keep  an  oyster-saloon  at  the  number  mentioned;  I  Knew  the  deceased,  and 
have  probably  been  acquainted  with  him  about  six  months ;  the  last  time  I 
saw  hun  adive  was  last  evening  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock ;  I  am  sure  it 
vas  after  nine,  but  I  cannot  say  the  exact  time ;  I  saw  nothing  unusual  in  his 
manner  to  attract  my  attention. 

Q. — ^Did  he  appear  to  have  been  drinking  ?  A. — No,  Sir ;  he  drank  nothing 
in  my  place :  he  only  took  a  stew  of  oysters :  I  can  volunteer  some  testimony 
as  to  his  habits :  he  told  a  person  in  my  presence  some  time  ago  that  he  was 
mider  obligations  to  his  father  not  to  drink  anything ;  a  boy  I  should  ju(^  to 
be  about  13  or  14  years  of  age  was  with  deceased  in  my  place  lost  niffht ; 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  elapsed  from  the  tune  deceased  entered  my  saloon 
to  the  time  wlien  he  left  it ;  when  he  went  out  he  bade  me  good  night ;  I 
vas  not  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ;  he  had  been  in  my  place  severaftimes. 

To  a  Juror . — He  had  not  the  hatchet  nor  any  other  weapon  in  his  hands 
vhen  he  was  in  the  saloon,  that  I  saw ;  I  think  I  should  know  the  boy  who 
aeoompanied  him  if  I  saw  him  dressed  in  the  same  wa^r ;  he  wore  a  short  round- 
about ;  I  do  not  think  I  would  recognise  the  boy  by  his  daguerreotype. 

No  other  testimony  was  taken,  and  the  Jury,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
leturaed  a  verdict  of  "  Suicide  by  a  pistol-shot  wound,  inflicted  by  himself." 

The  foUo^ving  acociHiut  ia  given  of  the  murderer  :^— 

"Praoois,  who  was  the  eldest  son^  and  the  aathor  of  this  horrible  tragedy, 
wotld  have  bt^  nineteen  years  of  age  on  the  19th  t>f  next  April.  At  the 
eonAKA  sdioolsk  wh3e  young,  he  made  only  tolerable  progress.  At  fburteen 
bewaa  sent  to  a  boardixifi-school  at  Fergnsonvillej  Delaware  County,  where  he 
ranahwdl  only  a  t«nn  ana  a^iaK.  He  was  so  intractable  and  rioious  that  he 
ma  at  first  separated  from  the  other  boysj  and  finally  sent  away.  After  re- 
BOBunr  at  home  a  short  time  he  took  a  notion  to  go  to  sea.  His  father 
objeete^  but  finally  acquiesced,  and  famished  him  an  outfit.  He  vri&  absent 
abont  a  year,  making  a  trip  to  Liverpool  and  several  other  ports.  Ileturnint^, 
he  wa9  out  of  business  for  some  time ;  he  then  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in 
a  real  estate  office,  but  soon  after  left  it.  His  father  then  found  a  situation  for 
him  in  the  law  office  of  Moody  and  Willis,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Fulton- 
street.  He  exhibited  no  fitness  for  the  place,  and  was  in  a  short  time  discharged. 
Hb  last  attempt  at  business  was  as  a  clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of  Messrs. 
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Sallivan  and  Hyatt,  in  Plat.t-street ;  hut  he  did  not  suit  bis  employers,  and  lost 
his  situation  on  the  Ist  of  July  last.  During  all  the  time  ne  remained  an 
inmate  of  his  father's  house,  receiving  the  kindest  and  most  careful  attentions. 
He  was,  however,  addicted  to  late  hours,  and  his  companions  say  to  immoral 
practices.  When  the  family  went  into  the  country  last  summer  he  accompanied 
them  to  Newburg,  and  remained  with  them  until  their  return.  At  home  he 
was  at  times  pleasant  towards  his  brothers  and  sisters,  occasionally  taking  the 
little  ones  upon  his  knee  and  fondling  them  with  much  affection.  At  other 
times  he  was  morose  and  revengeful,  and  exhibited  an  uncontrollable  temper. 
He  would  not  let  the  familv  know  what  he  was  about.  He  bad  a  fondness  fox 
billiards,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  he  thus  lost  considerable  money.  During  the 
religious  excitement  last  winter  he  manifested  much  interest,  and  was  admitted 
4IS  a  member  on  probation  in  the  church  to  which  his  father  and  mother  be- 
longed; but  he  was  finally  dropped  on  account  of  his  irregular  habits.  His 
fether  on  Frank's  account  finally  decided  to  embark  once  more  in  his  formes 
business,  taking  him  in  as  a  partner.  A  sum  of  money  was  deposited  in  the 
savings'  bank  to  his  credit,  which  he  was  told  he  would  be  permitted  to  draw- 
on  coming  of  age.  Of  ten  dollars,  which  he  had  drawn  on  his  father's  bank- 
book on  Tuesday  morning,  only  forty  cents,  were  found  on  his  person  after  his 
miserable  suicidEe.  The  sU^htest  opposition  would  throw  him  into  excitement* 
while  his  secretive  propensitjr  and  obstinacy  prevented  his  friends  from  tracing 
him  to  his  haunts,  or  exercising  any  influence  over  him.  ....  There  were 
never  any  indications  of  insanity  in  the  family." 

Have  we  here  an  example  of  homicidal  maaia,  or  of  a  premeditated 
and  deliberately  executed  series  of  murderous  attacks  P  The  indis- 
criminate character  of  the  attacks,  the  apparent  absence  of  motive,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  murderous  acts  were  carried  into  effect,  par^ 
ticularly  when  considered  in  relation  with  the  ordinary  disposition  and 
habits  of  the  assailer,  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  sanity. 

The  second  of  the  criminal  events  to  which  we  have  referred  is  a 
curious  instance  of  juvenile  crime: — 

''The  village  of  Bredbury,  Cheshire,  has  been  roused  from  its  wonted  quiet 
ness  by  an  occurrence  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  unusual — the  attempted  minder 
of  a  girl  16  years  of  age  by  a  boy  17  yeai^  old,  through  ieidousy,  who  after- 
wards attempted  to  commit  suicide.  It  appears  that  about  mne  o'clock  on 
Tuesdav  evening  last,  as  a  girl  named  Fanny  Bailey  was  returning  to  her  home 
in  Bredbury,  from  an  evening  school,  she  was  met  by  a  boy  named  William 
Bradshaw,  17  years  of  age,  who  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  her  head  and  then 
ran  away.  The  girl  suffered  a  contusion  in  her  left  side,  and  her  left  hand  was 
burnt  by  the  explosion.  The  boy  was  foimd  on  Wednesday  morning  in  his 
father's  ahippon,  with  his  ttuse  covered  with  blood,  arising,  as  it  was  found  on 
examinatioD,  fnnn  his  having  discharged  the  contents  of  a  pistol  in  his  mouth. 
His  wounds  are  described  as  of  a  dangerous  character.  On  searching  him  a 
book  was  found  in  which  was  written : — '  the  came  of  me  dodag  this  Was 
because  fany  Baily  Would  Not  Speak  to  me  and  i  culd  Not  Live  any  longer  so 
farewell  Compuiions  and  Relations  for  ever  But  if  fany  Baily  ever  goes  with 
any  one  els  i  will  appear  to  her  m  my  grave  sute.'  The  case  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.'' — Maneietter  Examiner,  Dec.  G. 

A  gradually  increasing  interest  is  heing  manifested  in  the  so-called 
"  intermediate"  method  of  treating  convicts,  which  has  been  cos^ari^ 
tively  recently  introduced  into  the  prison  system  of  Ireland.  The 
objects  of  this  method,  as  stated  by  its  introducer.  Captain  Crofton, 
are  as  follows ; — 
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"The  rdbnoi^Hliij  of  the  generality  of  eriminab  has  been  admitted,  after 
a  laborious  inreati^tioiD  bj  a  Select  Uommittee  of  the  House  of  Commoiis  in 
1850,  and  their  opinion  has  been  corrobonited  by  faeta  and  figures  in  abun- 
daaee.  The  adcnowledged  object  of  ail  prison  treatment  being  so  to  direct  its 
detenent  and  reformatory  course  as  shall  best  conduce  to  tiie  rec[uired  results— 
TV.,  the  diminution  <^  crime — ^it  is  considered  that  this  result  is  obtained  by  a 
jndicious  combination  of  penal  and  reformatory  treatment.  The  present  sys* 
tcm  comaeociiig  with  the  deterrent,  is  followed  by  a  course  of  penal  and  of 
lefonnatory  discipUne.  The  suecess  of  this  sydiem  it  is  proposed  to  test 
pceriotts  to  the  roeaee  of  any  prisoner  by  the  institution  of  a  third  stage,  in 
winch  the  reformatory  element  shall  preponderate*  as  does  the  detenent 
rienent  in  the  first  stage. 

**  The  proposed  stage  of  reformatory  treatment  places  a  prisoner  where  he 
can  be  assailed  br  temptations,  and  where  the  public  will  have  an  opportonity 
of  judging  ot  hfs  reformation,  of  his  industnous  habits,  and  of  his  general 
itnesB  for  employment.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  needs  but  satisfactory  evi- 
deaet  of  this  fact  to  bring:  t<ogetber  the  emplorer  and  those  meriting  and  seek- 
ing employment ;  I  firmlyDelieve  that  this  proDationary  stage,  acting  as  a  filterer 
between  tne  prisons  and  the  public,  may  be  made  the  means  of  distinguislmij^ 
the  refefmea  convicts  from  the  unreformed,  before  and  after  leaving  then: 
several  plaees  of  confinement ;  and  I  believe  the  separation,  operating  as  an 
important  channel  for  amendment  and  prevention,  will  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  criminal  population  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated."* 

The  beneficial  effects  which  have  followed  from  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  were  fully  set  forth  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  for  the'  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  they 
seem  to  warrant  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  success  of  the  system. 
Colonel  Jebb,  however,  the  Surveyor-General  of  Prisons  in  England, 
although  approving  of  the  abstract  principles  of  the  '*  intermediate 
system"  of  prison  discipline,  doubts  whether  it  can  he  made  applicable 
to  male  convicts  in  this  country.  He  states  that  this  system  is  in  use 
in  England  among  female  convicts,  the  Fulham  refuge  for  this  class 
of  prisoners  being  an  intermediate  prison ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
success  of  the  system  in  that  establishment,  he  conceives  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  our  male  convicts  are  placed  are  unsuited  to 
the  adoption  of  intermediate  prisons  for  them.  The  following  are 
Colonel  Jebb's  conclusions  : — 

"  First.  The  character  of  the  convicts  in  this  country  and  the  circumstances 
differ  so  much  from  those  in  Ireland^  that  any  plan  for  congregating  them 
together  under  less  control  than  is  at  present  exercised,  would  not  be  calculated 
to  render  them  more  fit  for  discharge,  or  give  the  officers  to  whose  care  they 
might  be  consigned  better,  or  even  the  same,  opportunities  of  judging  of  their 
character,  as  those  which  exist  at  present. 

'*  Seooodiy.  Tltat  even  if  sueh  objects  could  be  promoted  by  removing  selected 
eoavicts  into  separate  small  intermediate  establishments,  with  diminished 
control  and  more  voluntary  action,  the  exhibition  of  convict  discipline  in  such 
a  form  would  impair  the  exemplary  character  and  deterrent  effects  of  a  sentence 
of  penal  servita&,  which,  on  all  accounts,  it  is  most  essential  to  preserve  as 
the  most  formidable  of  our  secondary  punishments. 

"  Thirdly.  That  however  desirable  it  may  be  in  a  penal  colony,  and  however 
successful  m  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  country  to  carry  out  any 
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general  superintendence  over  (Kschar^ed  prisoners  by  the  police  without  inter- 
lering  with  the  means  of  their  obtaining  employment,  and  thus  a  greater  evil 
would  be  created  than  any  good  which  coula  possibly  follow. 

"Fourthly.  Thattheexperiencegainedinirelandof  the  advantages  of  assist- 
ing prisoners  on  discharge,  fully  confirms  the  views  tliat  have  been  frequently 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  importance  of  such  a  measure,  in  order  ta 
secure  the  results  of  a  good  system  of  discipline. 

Fifthly.  That  if  sucn  means  could  be  systematically  organized  as  proposed, 
p.  165,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  afford  convicts  some  special  information 
or  instruction,  in  connexion  with  their  future  prospects,  daring  the  last  few 
months  of  their  confinement,  not  in  separate  intermediate  establisnments  discon- 
nected from  the  prisons,  but  in  the  stage  of  discipline  which  precedes  discharge."* 

Colonel  Jebb  conceives  that  the  increased  degree  of  association  which 
would  be  necessitated  among  the  convicts  by  the  adoption  of  the  inter- 
mediate system  would  be  almost  fatal  to  its  success  in  England ;  his 
own  experience,  and  that  of  the  governors  of  most  gaols,  being  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  association  among  convicts.  But 
Captain  Croflon  maintains  that  this  experience  was  gained  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  those  which  now  exist,  and  he  remarks  that 
if  we  eannot  control  our  criminals  in  association,  after  their  long  dis- 
cipline, we  cannot  expect  the  country  to  have  confidence  in  their  well- 
being.  Colonel  Jebb  advances  other  objections  to  the  unfitness  of  the 
system  for  England ;  but  we  do  not  clearly  understand  from  his  argu- 
ments how  the  system  should  prove  successful,  as  it  would  appear  to 
be,  with  female  convicts  here  (among  whom  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  evils  of  greater  association  would  be  as  operative  as  among  the 
male  convicts),  and  yet  that  the  system  should  prove  unfitted  for  the 
latter.  It  would  seem,  however,  from  Colonel  Jebb's  returns,  that  the 
per-centage  of  reformations  in  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline 
among  male  convicts  is  at  least  equal  to  that  in  Captain  Crofton's 
intermediate  system. 

The  difference  of  feeluig  entertained  in  Ireland  towards  convicts  as 
compared  with  that  usually  manifested  in  England,  and  the  apparent 
impracticability  of  exercising  a  general  superintendence  over  convicts 
discharged  on  the  intermediate  system  in  this  country,  without  exer- 
cising a  fatal  effect  upon  the  permanency  of  the  circumstances  which 
would  confirm  or  perfect  their  reform,  are  difficulties  which  could  not 
be  easily  overcome.  Doubtless  the  suggestions  of  Colonel  Jebb,  con- 
tained in  his  fourth  and  fiflh  conclusions,  are  those  best  calculated  for 
bringing  about  and  securing  the  permanent  reform  of  the  criminal  in 
England.  The  great  thing  required  to  perfect  the  existing  means 
whioh  we  make  use  of  for  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  a  better  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large  to  aid  in  the  matter,  by  affording 
increased  facilities  for  the  employment  of  criminals  afber  their  discharge 
from  prison,  and  thus  preventing  their  relapse  (at  least  from  want  oi 
occupation)  into  criminal  courses. 

♦  "  Colonel  JebVs  Report,"  pp.  106-107. 
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Aet,  I.— lilTEEARY  FOOLS.— BLUET  D'ABBEBES .• 

Fool  is  a  technical  as  well  as  a  conventional  word.  In  its  con- 
?entional  significatiou  it  is  familiarly  known  and  widely  and 
freely  used ;  in  its  technical  signification  it  expresses  a  form  of 
mental  disorder,  which  has  been  aptly  considered  by  Feachter- 
deben  as  in  some  measure  the  prototype  of  other  forms ;  but  the 
affinity  which  exists  between  the  conventional  and  technical 
meanings  of  the  word  is  invariably  more  or  less  conspicuous  even 
in  the  freest  usage  to  which  it  is  put  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  fool,  in  tlie  techniccd 

sense  of  the  term,  is  a  peculiar  abnormal  mobility  of  thought  and 

emotion,  which  parallels  in  the  mind  the  erratic  and  ludicrous 

movements  that  are  observed  in  the  muscles  in  choreatic  affec* 

tions — as,  for  example,  in  St.  Vitus's  Dance.    In  whatever  manner 

the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  emotions  are  called  into  play 

there  is  found  a  preponderance  of  their  automatic  manifesta* 

tions.    This  is  co-existent  with,  and  it  is  indeed  significant  of  a 

weakened  volitional  power,  and  a  deficiency  of  co-ordination  in 

the  mental  faculties.    The  thoughts,  imperfectly  controlled  by  the 

will,  hasten  along  as  in  the  consistent-inconsistency  of  dreaming, 

and  they  are  reflected  in  the  voluble  tongue  and  restless  actions  ; 

while  the  emotions  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  joy  alternating 

with  giief,  anger  with  fear,  upon  the  most  trifling  incitements. 

In  the  slighter,  connate  forms  of  the  disease  the  abnormal 
mobility  of  thought  is  shown  in  the  eccentric  and  fantastic  asso- 
ciations of  the  ideas  which  throng  the  mind.  Every  thought  and 
sensation  excites  an  anomalous  sequence  of  ideas,  which  com- 
monly present  actions  and  events  in  a  ludicrous  light.  This  species 

•  "  Etmlea  Bio-BiWiogropbiques  aur  les  Fous  Litteraires."  Par  Octave  Dele- 
fiierr? — {Privatelff  prinUd.) 
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of  folly  is  quite  consistent  with  considerable  powers  of  perception 
and  observation ;  but  it  is  never  dissociated  with  those  general 
indications  of  weakened  intellectual  power  which  are  summed  up 
in  the  expresBiTO  word  foolishnest.  It  was  for  this  rarer  form  of 
folly  that  the  Court  fools  of  the  middle-i^es  were  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  the  fantastic  nimbleness  of  fancy  which  charac- 
terizes it  have  been  fixed  indelibly  in  language,  by  Shakspeare, 
in  the  characters  of  the  Fool  in  "  King  Lear/'  the  Clown  in 
"  Twelfth  Ni^ht,  or  What  You  Will,"  and  Touchstone,  in  "  Alls 
Well  that  Ends  Well." 

In  the  more  highly-developed  forms  of  folly  disconnected 
ideas  course  in  rapid  succession  through  the  mind,  crowding  one 
upon  the  other  in  a  confased  and  tumultuous  manner,  and  the 
emotions  change  with,  and  as  rapidly  as,  the  conceptions.  Hence, 
in  fools  of  this  class,  a  general  craziness  of  thought  is  observed, 
an  overwhelming,  senseless  loquacity,  and  a  motiveless  bustling 
activity.  They  are  forgetful,  volatile,  inconsiderate,  and  inca- 
pable of  reasoning ;  and  their  passions  are  easily  excited,  readily 
calmed,  and  rarely  terminate  in  violence. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  folly,  and  it  is  connected  by 
insensible  gradations  with  idiocy  on  the  one  hand  and  mania  on 
the  other.  Hallucinations  are  present  in  nearly  every  form  of 
the  disease,  and  delusions  are  probably  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  technical,  rather  than  the  conventional  meaning  of  the 
term,  is  most  applicable  to  the  word  *'  fool "  as  it  is  used  in  the 
Essay  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  Bluet  d'Arberes,  to 
an  account  of  whose  life  and  writings  the  Essay  is  devoted,  was  a 
fool  of  some  Uttie  note  in  his  day.  The  most  marked  phase  of 
his  folly  was  exhibited  in  certain  strange  literary  productions,  the 
chief  value  of  which,  at  the  present  time,  arises  from  the  curious 
psychological  study  they  afibrd,  and  from  the  littie  flecks  of 
light  they  cast  upon  the  social  economy  of  France  and  Savoy 
during  the  five  last  lustres  of  the  sixteenth,  and  first  lustre  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  records  of  Bluet  d'Arb^res'  acts 
and  doings  have  been  disentombed  and  reduced  into  a  reasonable 
compass  by  M.  Delepierre,  with  a  delightful  pseudo-serious 
unction ;  and  bibliographer,  historian,  and  psychologist,  will  dwell 
with  rapture  upon  the  daintily-set  gem  of  literature  which  he  has 
presented  to  them. 

This,  with  a  few  additions,  is  M.  Delepierre's  story :— In  the  year 
of  Grace,  1 566,  there  was  bom,  of  poor  parents,  in  the  village  of 
Arb^res,  near  Divonre^  in  the  territory  of  Gex,  Switzerland,  one 
Bernard  de  Bluet.  As  a  lad  he  tended  flocks,  and  very  early  in  life 
he  believed  that  Providence  destined  him  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  world.    He  tells  us  himself,  in  his  curious  autobiography^ 


thfli  the  village  of  his  birth  was  situated  in  the  lowlands,  and 
that  towards  the  scni'setting  there  were  grand  ranges  of  mountains 
where  rooks  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  alone  oould  be  seen ;  and 
Ihst  towards  the  sun-rising  there  were  but  swamps.  He  tells  us 
also  that  he  remembered  all  that  he  had  done  and  said  even  from 
the  eradle.  When  an  infant  he  was  held  in  the  arms  by  one  of  the 
great  men  of  the  village,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  walk  he  begao 
to  climb  apon  the  great  coffers  of  the  peasants,  and  sing  in  a 
loud  voice  to  the  Lord.  It  was  a  oustom  of  the  peasants  who 
had  sown  millet  to  place  images  of  Christ  in  the  fields,  in  order 
to  scare  the  birds.  These  images  Bluet  was  in  the  habit  of  steal- 
ing from  the  great  desire  that  he  had  to  know  God.  When  he 
began  to  tend  sheep  a  wolf  attacked  them,  but  he  cried  to  God 
and  the  ravenous  beast  fled.  Even  a  companion  who  had  played 
him  a  foul  trick,  while  he  slept,  was  constrained  to  confess  the 
&Qlt,  and  forthwith  the  offender  died.  These  events  happened  in 
the  first  lustre  of  Bluet's  life. 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  his  childish  prayers,  that,  so  long 
as  he  had  chaise  of  sheep,  they  were  safe  from  the  wolf,  but  if 
his  father  took  charge  of  them  they  were  at  once  attacked.  More- 
over, he  recounts,  that  being  cold  in  the  month  of  March,  he 
prayed  that  the  clouds  which  hid  the  face  of  the  sun  might  be 
removed,  and  God  in  answer  to  his  prayer  diq>ersed  them.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  become  a  preacher  from  the 
respect  in  which  learned  men  were  held,  and  from  a  wish  (in  a 
great  measure  prompted  by  vanity)  to  teach  his  companions,  and 
he  prayed  constantly  to  God  that  he  might  have  knowledge  and 
science.  The  gifts  and  graces  of  David  and  Moses  made  a  great 
impression  upon  his  childish  mind ;  but,  alas  !  there  steals  out  of 
his  account,  at  every  turn,  the  painful  fact  that  his  solitary  musings 
sad  vagne  desires  were  determined  in  no  small  degree  from  his 
being  scouted  and  laughed  at  by  children  of  his  own  age  for  his 
simplicity  and  foolishness. 

Before  the  termination  of  his  second  lustre  his  father  wished 
him  to  take  charge  of  a  herd  of  cows.  To  this  Bluet  objected, 
as  be  conceived  that  the  cow  was  not  so  worthy  a  beast  as  a 
sheep,  that  being  the  most  worthy  of  all  animals  except  the  dove. 
Compelled,  however,  by  necessity  he  began  to  tend  kine,  and  he 
naively  tells  us  that  he  found  it  a  less  devotional  duty  than  that 
of  tending  sheep,  as  the  cows  were  never  attacked  by  the  wolf, 
and  hence  there  was  not  so  great  an  inducement  to  devotion. 
His  mind,  therefore,  being  less  pre-occupied  by  holy  thoughts,  he 
was  persecuted  by  his  feelings  to  love  unchastely  the  peasant  girls. 
He  was  an  enemy  to  all  other  vices,  but  he  found  tiiat  this  was  the 
most  pleasant  viee.  ' 
Before  his  twelfth  year  he  prophesied  that  the  country  about 
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Geneva  would  become  the  seat  of  war ;  and  he  told  his  com- 
panions that,  when  he  became  a  great  man,  they  would  sea  him  in 
the  suite  of  princes,  and  afterwards  of  kings,  and  if  it  pleased 
God  he  should  wear  habits  like  unto  theirs,  satin  and  velyet^ 
tricked  out  with  gold. 

In  the  midst  of  vague  childish  dreams  he  longed  with  impa- 
tience to  distinguish  himself  by  some  warlike  exploit  He  made 
cuirasses  of  the  bark  of  trees,  morions  of  pumpkiui^  sabires, 
arquebuses,  and  pistols  of  wood,  &;c.,  with  which  he  proposed  to 
arm  his  companions,  and  to  conduct  them  to  some  priiice  who 
might  desire  to  have  their  services ;  and  with  the  profits  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  baskets  at  Geneva  he  bought  taffeta,  from  which 
he  made  ensigns  of  war.  When  these  preparations  were  oom.- 
pleted,  he  communioatod  his  project  to  those  of  his  comrades 
whom  he  placed  most  confidence  in.  He  afterwards  distributed 
the  arms  to  them,  and  conferrsd  upon  each  of  them  a  title  of 
nobility,  and  declared  himself  to  be  their  chief,  without  asking 
their  consent.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  fanned  Bluet's 
notions  by  adopting  them  and  paying  court  to  him;  but  he  telb 
us  that  when  he  first  made  known  his  great  preparations  and  high 
ambition,  his  parents  took  their  stand  near  him,  and  weeping 
exclaimed,  *'  that  he  did  them  shame,  and  they  had  rather  have 
nourished  a  pig  than  him."  But  he  told  them  that  they  dis- 
honoured him,  and  that  he  would  be  an  honour  to  them,  and 
heap  them  with  favours,  whilst  he  would  be  disgraced  by  them. 

Believing  that  it  was  beneath  him  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the 
work  of  his  hands,  he  fled  frpm  home  (when  he  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  according  to  his  own  story).  One  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Bumilly  received  him,  from  charity,  into  his  house, 
and  as  he  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry,  this  was  made  a 
plea  to  decide  him  in  selecting  an  occupation  which  would  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  up  a  family  when  he  might  have  one. 

He  then  undertook  the  trade  of  wheelwright,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed for  some  time  in  mounting  cannon,  at  the  Fort  of  the 
Annonciade,  in  Savoy.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained  a 
little  money,  he  dressed  himself  in  carnation-coloured  garments, 
placed  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  with  a  sword  at  his  side  and 
poniard  in  his  girdle,  he  hastened  to  his  native  village  to  show 
himself,  thus  accoutred,  to  his  poor  comrades.  The  compliments 
they  lavished  upon  him,  on  account  of  his  brilliant  equipment, 
still  further  unsettled  his  brain ;  he  assured  them  of  his  protection, 
and  believing  that  he  had  become  an  important  personage,  he 
dnhheihimselt  Superintendent  o/ArtiUery-mownters  of  the  Caetle 
of  the  Annonciade. 

While  at  Bumilly  he  was  occasionally  admitted  to  the  tables  of 
the  gentry,  and  he  enacted  there  the  clnaracter  of  Foolj  although 


he  ftibilmtes  hid  admisaion  to  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  genius 
and  talents. 

He  quitted  Rnmilly  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Montm^lian,  who  con- 
sented to  give  him  employment.  His  vanity  exposed  him  in  this 
dty  to  many  misadventures,  which  he  recounts  very  naively,  but 
always  having  care  to  give  them  a  creditable  aspect  in  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned.  Angered,  however,  by  the  tricks  which  his 
comrades  made  him  the  victim  of,  he  left  Montmelian,  and  after 
hafing  wandered  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghambery, 
leading  a  very  austere  life,  in  order  to  leduee  his  temperament,  be 
set  ont  again  for  Arb^res,  and  announced  himself  there  as  a  pro* 
phet  sent  from  God  to  convert  the  Philistines,  as  he  termed  the 
Protestants.  Bluet  had  been  bom  and  baptised  a  Protestant,  bu* 
whilst  fiving  at  Rumilly  he  had  embraced  the  Bomanist  doctrines 
The  announcement  of  his  prophetic  mission  at  Arberes  not  having 
produced  the  effect  he  intended,  he  shook  the  dust  from  his  feet^ 
and,  in  1597,  sought  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at  Chambery.  This 
prince  (who  is  named  King  David  by  Bluet  in  his  writings),  being 
amused  at  his  extravagances,  clothed  him  in  his  livery,  and 
assigned  him  a  maintenance.  In  the  suite  of  this  Prince,  Bluet 
travelled  through  Piedmont,  and  saw  Alessandria,  Asti,  and  Turin, 
where  he  passed  several  years,  serving  as  abutt  for  the  pleasantries  of 
the  courtiers.  They  had  persuaded  him  without  difficulty  that  all 
the  demoiselles  of  Turin  contended  for  the  happiness  of  pleaising 
him;  but  he  had  given  the  preference  to  the  unstress  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  he  canried  pubHe^y  her  colours.  One  day,  when  he 
was  upon  his  knees  before  this  lady,  the  duke  caused  him  to  be 
seized  by  four  lackeys,  and  tossed'in  a  blanket,  like  the  unfortu- 
nate squire  of  Don  Quixote.  This  discourteous  treatment  dis- 
pleased him,  and  he  demanded  his  cong4,  which  he  obtained 
wiUiotft  difficulty.  He  went  into  France  to  see  the  great  Emperor 
Theodosius  (as  he  termed  Henri  Quatre),  who,  however,  did 
nothing  for  him. 

When  tbirty*four  years  of  age.  Bluet  began  to  publish. his 
luduhrations,  in  thd'fonn  of  small  pamphlets  or  fly-sheets,  of  which 
upwards  of  one  hundred  are  known  to  bibliographers.  These 
sheets  contain  a  curious  collection  of  fkntastic  and  incoherent 
visions  tod  dreams,  devotional  exercises,  and  many  particulars  of 
Blu^t  s  b'fe.  Beligious  delusions  form  the  most  notable  charac. 
teristics  of  the  different  writibgs,  and  much  lasciviousness  of 
fhougbt  is  found  in  them ;  but  a  certain  degree  of  shrewdnes 
crepe  out  here  and  there. 

In  the  title  to  bis  collected  works  Bluet  writes : — 

'^tKe  Ij^rttTTLATiow  and  collection  of  all  the  works  of  Bernard  de 
SM0iyA'rb^€$y  Chuni  hy  JPermi^Hon,  Ohevalier  of  the  JJH.  Gw- 
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federated  Swiet  Omiene:  the  emd  Ckmni  iy  Fermiuion gwee  you  ia 
understand  that  he  knows  not,  neither  has  he  ever  hnotvn,  how  to  read 
or  to  write,  except  hf  the  inspiration  of  Ood,  and  the  guidance  of 
Angels^  and  for  pie  goodness  and  mercy  of  Ood.  And  the  whole  shall  be 
dedicated  to  the  high  and  puissant  Henry  of  Bourbon,  King  of  France 
and  of  Navarre,  great  Emperor  Theodosius,  chief  est  son  of  the  Churchy 
Monarch  of  the  Gauls,  the  first  of  the  world,  by  the  grace,  goodness,  and 
mercy  of  God 

This  is  to  make  declaration  of  the  hooks  which  have  been  printed  in 
his  name,  which  have  had  their  JkyiUnent,  reserving  three  cf  all  my 
works,  until  it  pleaseth  God  to  call  me.  And  there  shall  he  given,  con^ 
eeming  all  my  works  hound  in  one,  declarations  to  aU  the  governors  and 
great  lords  of  the  earth  who  are  my  friends,  and  it  (sic)  shaU  he  dated  the 
day  and  the  time  that  they  shall  have  received  and  printed  them,  and 
shall  he  taken  for  a  testimony  to  declare  the  truth  (^  the  visions  which 
have  not  yet  had  their  fulfilment,  and  to  declare  the  truth  of  those 
which  shall  have  fulfilment  if  it  please  God.    May,  1600,  in  12''.'* 

Equally  curious  and  significant  of  mental  disorder  is  the  title 
which  heads  his  Book  of  Orisons.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  Obibovs,  which  have  been  given  to  Bernard  de  Bluet  dJrberee, 
Count  by  Permission,  by  the  imammation  and  inspiration  <f  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Angels:  they  were  not  given  to  him  when  hefrC" 
quented  the  world,  hut  when  he  frequented  the  catacombs  (testes  des 
Tnortes)  at  Meing,  near  Chambery,  which  is  the  most  ancient  church  qf 
Savoy,  and  the  solitary  places,  and  not  for  his  good  deeds,  but  according 
to  the  grace  and  goodness  and  mercy  (f  the  holy  court  celestial^ 

The  amusing  character  of  Bluet's  egotism  is  well  shown  in  one 
of  his  visions  :-— 

"  It  appeared  to  me,"  he  writes, ''  that  I  was  transported  to  the 
house  of  a  great  lady,  one  of  mj  friends.  I  was  dressed  in  an  antique 
habit,  and  carried  VLpalle  defeu  in  mj  hand.  There  was  a  table  covered 
with  vessels  of  silver-gilt.  .  .  Three  Capuchins  who  had  resplendent 
(refiambante)  faces  said  to  the  company  that  they  had  come  to  see 
me.  I  spoke  to  them,  the  tears  distilling  from  their  eyes,  and 
they  said  to  me, '  You  have  the  very  highest  obligation  from  the 
Great  Qod  on  high ;  there  never  was,  and  there  never  wiU  be,  a  Pope 
able  to  do  this  which  you  have  done.  Your  books  will  reign  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world ;  you  will  be  r^arded  as  a  wonder  in  the  future, 
which  you  are  not  now ;  show  us  your  works.'  I  showed  them.  When 
they  had  (seen)  them,  they  commenced  to  sing  in  a  loud  voice, '  Glory 
be  ^ven  to  the  ereat  God  Eternal,  and  blessings  be  upon  your  actions 
and  your  works.  I  said  to  them,  'This  is  nothing  m  comparison  to 
that  which  I  shall  do  in  the  future,  if  it  please  God.  I  am  about  to 
remove  all  the  difficulties  of  all  the  divisions,  including  Turkey,  Ac.' " 

In  Paris  Bluet  led  the  life  of  a  literary  vagabond,  barely  sub- 
fiiBting  and  meanly  olad,  standing  at  the  doors  of  the  great  to 
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present  his  books  in  hope  of  leoemng  a  handsome  gift  in  letufn, 
and  spending  such  money  as  he  did  obtain  mainly  in  printing 
his  sheets.  At  length  he  died ;  and  in  the  manner  of  his  death 
the  Fool  became  ennobled.  The  plagae  broke  oat  in  Paris  in 
1603,  and  ravaged  the  city  for  several  years,  at  the  acme  of  the 
outbreak  the  deaths  numbering  two  thousand  every  day.  About 
the  year  1606,  Bluet  conceived  that  it  was  his  duty  to  intercede 
with  God  by  prayer  and  fiksting,  and  to  offer  up  his  life  as  an 
expiatory  sacnfice  for  the  plague-stricken  city.  He  retired  to 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Etienne,  and  there,  amidst  the  tombs,  rapt 
m  devotion,  he  fasted ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  he  died,  happy  in 
the  thought  that  his  death  would  stay  the  pestilence. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  Bluet  d*Arb^res. 
The  peculiarities  which  distinguished  his  folly  differed  little  from 
childhood  to  the  grave.  The  childish  personal  vanity  which  he 
exliibited  in  the  first  two  lustres  of  his  life  clung  to  him  until 
death,  deepening  merely  as  he  advanced  in  life  into  a  more 
absorbing  egotism.  His  vanity  prompted  the  most  fantastic 
phases  of  his  love-dreams  and  amorous  delusions;  but  these 
were  mainly  induced  by  an  ungovernable  lasciviousness  of 
thought  which  manifested  itself  first  in  childhood.  That  eccen- 
tric fashion  in  which  his  vanity  showed  itself  when  a  child, 
by  the  mode  in  which  he  attached  names  of  nobility  to  himself 
and  comrades,  was  exhibited  also  at  every  period  of  life  in  the 
divers  titles  he  from  time  to  time  assumed ;  and  somewhat  akin 
to  this  grotesque  fancy  was  the  passion  he  displayed  to  attach 
symbolical  names  or  titles  to  those  persons  of  dignity  with  whom 
he  was  thrown  into  contact.  The  childish  longing  for  religions 
distinction  which  he  indulged  in  while  tending  his  flocks  formed 
the  substratum  of  those  notions  of  inspiration  which  dominated 
the  major  part  of  his  life  and  acts,  and  which  culminated  in  ihe 
delusion  which  ended  his  days. 

Bluet  d'Arb^res  was  not  the  solitary  fool  of  his  time.  A  con- 
temporary writer  ranks  him  among  a  number  of  madmen  who,  in 
the  epoch  preceding  the  civil  wars  in  France,  wandered  from  city 
to  city.  These  men,  bearded  and  having  dishevelled  hair,  filthy 
and  half-naked,  recounted  to  all  they  met  in  the  market-places 
and  public  resorts  the  ''  fantasies  of  their  black  frenzy,"  from  the 
morning  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  religious  notions  which  were  dominant  in  the  delusions  of 
Bluet  d'Arberes  were  but  the  reflex  of  the  sole  absorbing  general 
feeling  of  the  days  in  which  he  lived.  The  year  in  which  he 
first  saw  the  light  is  seared  with  the  scheme  which  was  concerted 
between  Catherine  of  Medicis  and  Philip  of  Spain  for  the  total 
extermination  of  the  Protestants  by  fire  and  sword.  Bluet 
d  Arbdies  lived  through  the  wars  which  tore  up  France  and  the 
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Low  Goiintries  with  the  horrible  mitraiile  of  religioud  discord  ; 
and  the  enthusiastic^  unrestrained  nature  of  the  reUgious  opinions 
held  in  those  days  are  shown  in  his  delusions  and  writings.  He 
was  sufficiently  shrewd  to  see  the  folly  of  the  struggles  between 
Huguenot  and  Catholic,  and  in  his  21st  Book  he  writes: — 

"  There  are  the  preachers  of  both  religions  :  the  most  part  of  their 
preaching  is  to  incite  the  professors  of  the  one  religion  to  cut  the 
throats  of  those  of  the  other.  The  Protestant  preacher  preaches  that 
the  poor  papists  make  a  God  of  paste  and  a  silver  goblet :  they  are 
idolaters.  The  Catholic  preachers  say  that  the  Calvinists  are  dogs  who 
eat  flesh  at  all  times.  The  Count  by  Permission  gives  you  to  under* 
stand  on  the  part  of  God  that  it  is  uot  well  to  retail  all  these  words* 
.  .  .  that  of  thirty  thousand  who  go  to  the  church  there  is  not  one 
who  does  his  duty.'* 

Bluet  d'Arbdres  was  from  birth  a  fool,  and  as  such  his  contem- 
poraries held  him ;  but  his  works  have  been  the  cause  of  foolish- 
ness, in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  in  others.  Writings 
exist  of  men  who  have  thought  that  they  have  discovered  in  this 
poor  fool's  works  marks  of  true  inspiration,  or  of  the  occult 
analysis  which  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher  s 
stone.  The  faith  which  Bluet  d'Arbdres  reposed  in  his  inspira- 
tion, and  the  prophetic  character  of  his  visions  and  dreams,  was 
doubtless  indulged  also  by  several  individuals  in  his  own  time,  as 
it  will  probably  be  by  some  in  ours.  The  divinely-prophetic 
power  of  the  madman  is  no  new  belief,  and  Ennemoser,  in  his 
work  on  "  Magic,"  not  long  ago  published  in  an  English  guise,  by 
Mr.  Howitt,  quotes  two  instances  of  the  prophetic  power  of  fools. 
One  example  will  suffice : — 

*'  Claus,  the  fool,  at  Weimar  suddenly  entered  the  privy  council, 
and  exclaimed,  '  There  you  are  all,  consulting  about  very  weighty 
things,  no  doubt ;  but  no  one  considers  how  the  fire  in  Coburg  is  to 
be  exting^hed."  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  fire  had  been 
raging  at  the  very  time  in  Cobu3^."* 

We  fear  that  M.  Delepierre  will  have  his  eyes  upon  M.  Enne- 
moser and  his  writings. 

Literary  fools  are  of  no  specific  age  and  date.  It  would  per- 
haps not  be  difficult,  even  in  these  days,  to  lay  hands  on  works 
from  which  the  freshness  is  scarcely  worn  off,  but  which  have  a 
marked  similitude  to  Bluet  d'Arb^res'  writings.  M.  Delepierre 
quotes  many  instances  of  literary  fools  in  past  centuries,  and  he 
wickedly  hints  that  Eant  and  Hegel  (if  the  anecdotes  told  of 
them  are  to  be  believed)  are  not  so  widely  separated  from  the 
class  of  which  Bluet  d'Arb^res  will  become  in  future  a  repre* 
sentative,  that  they  may  escape  altogether  outside    its  boun- 

*  "  The  HifttavTof  Magio."    By  Joseph  Ennemeter.    TraaelMed  Aromtbe  Q^t- 
iiuui  by  WiUijun  Howitt.     Boho.    Vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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daiies.  M.  DdepieiTey  howerer,  promises  in  due  time  to  Airnisti 
us  with  essays  on  the  whole  of  the  distingaidied  literary  fools 
and  eceenttics  of  history,  and  we  shall  wait  with  impatience  for 
the  second  part  of  that  series  of  which  Bluet  d'Arbdres  forms  so 
Oscillating  an  introdaction. 


Abt.  II.— on  pueeperal  insanity. 

We  have  selected  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  Puerperal  Insanity," 
as  the  heading  to  some  observations  on  unsoundness  of  mind 
especially  attached  to  the  puerperal  state,  in  preference  to  that  of 
puerperal  mania,  which,  although  much  more  frequently  used,  is 
certainly  imperfect ;  inasmuch  as  mania  is  only  one  of  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  the  intellectual  disorder,  which  so  frequently 
supervenes  during  this  period.  In  the  outset  we  would  state  that 
the  period  to  which  we  here  allude  as  the  "  puerperal,"  extends,  in 
our  plan,  from  the  moment  of  conception  to  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  cessation  of  lactation ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this  latter 
function,  to  about  two  months  or  ten  weeks  after  deliverj\  And 
this  period  admits  of  a  natural  division  into  three  minor  ones, 
during  which  the  mental  disorder  is  characterized  by  phenomena 
and  reactions  sufficiently  marked — viz.,  (1)  the  period  of  preg- 
nancy ;  (2)  that  of  delivery  and  six  weeks  succeeding ;  and  (3) 
that  of  lactation  and  a  week  or  ten  days  subsequently.  During  each 
of  these  sub -periods  mental  disorder  may  supervene,  due  to  the 
physiological  and  quasi-pathological  condition  ;  and  may  assume 
the  forms  of  mania,  melancholia,  hallucinations,  illusions,  and 
partial  delirium  (or  monomania).  These  forms  are  generally 
admitted  by  writers ;  we  venture  to  add  to  them  acute  dementia — 
an  illustration  of  which  we  shall  give  from  our  own  note- book,  in 
due  course.  Dementia,  in  a  chronic  form,  has  been  allowed  by 
some  authors  to  form  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  view,  as  comprehensive  as  our  limits 
will  permit,  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  difficult 
section  of  morbid  psychology,  we  propose  in  some  measure  to 
follow  the  plan  of  M.  Marce,  a  recent  French  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject, whose  contributions  have  been  for  some  years  appearing  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Continental  journals;  and  who  has  now 
collected  them,  with  additions,  into  one  compendious  treatise.* 
We  shall  avail  ourselves  largely  of  his  valuable  collection  of  data, 

*  IVaittf  de  Is  FoUe  dflt  Femmes  EnoQinteB,  des  noureHei  aoooacb^  et  dee 
BooiiDM;  elootiaad^ntMiMmediiM-imdeBQiiiieTatAaoheBtkeeBajet.  Parle  Br. 
hy.Mmn^.     Pftri8,18d8. 
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and  add  such  observations  from  other  sources  as  may  seem  de«ir« 
able  for  farther  illustration. 

M.  Esquirol  remarks  (in  1810)  that  although  much  had  been 
written  concerning  the  diseases  to  which  women  recently  confined 
were  liable,  and  the  consequences  of  the  supposed  metastoM  of 
the  lacteal  secretion,  yet  very  little  had  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  mental  maladies  which  make  their  appearance  after  delivery, 
or  during  lactation ;  and  in  a  brief  memoir  he  treats  upon  the 
frequency,  the  causes,  the  nature,  and  the  treatment,  of  these 
affections.  For  long  after  this,  however,  writers  passed  hastily 
over  the  subject,  only  enumerating  the  puerperal  state  as  one 
frequent  cause  of  mental  unsoundness.  We  have  before  us  one 
systematic  work  on  insanity,  of  no  very  ancient  date,  in  which 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  our  science  is  passed  over  in  seven  or 
eight  lines. 

And  yet  it  would  appear  that  puerperal  insanity  was  well 
worthy  of  separate  study,  whether  from  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence, the  gravity  of  its  character,  its  clearly-marked  etiological 
relations,  its  amenability  to  treatment,  or  lastly,  its  important 
legal  bearings. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  the  absolute  number,  or  the  relative 
proportions,  of  these  diseases  to  the  number  of  persons  confined. 
In  private  obstetric  practice  such  cases  are  not  generally  made 
known ;  the  friends  of  the  sufierer  naturally  wish  it  to  be  kept  secret*; 
and  the  medical  attendant  in  the  majority  of  cases  has  no  interest 
in  keeping  the  statistics  of  his  practice  with  any  accuracy.  It 
would  appear  that  in  institutions  devoted  to  lying-in  women, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  some  definite  conclu- 
sions ;  but  here  the  case  is  even  worse,  for  instead  of  having 
no  data,  we  get  incorrect  ones — from  this  cause,  that  in  such 
places,  the  women  generally  only  remain  about  a  fortnight  after 
delivery ;  whereas  insanity  may  occur  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  this  period ;  and,  where  the  child  is  suckled,  it  may  occur 
at  any  period  during  lactation.  Hence  arises  the  discrepancy  of  the 
accounts,  and  the  generally  small  stated  proportions  of  such  cases 
to  the  whole  number  of  deliveries.  Dr.  Reid  stated  in  this  journal, 
in  1 848,  that  out  of  3600  women  confined  at  the  General  Lying-in 
Hospital  in  Westminster,  where  the  patients  remained  three 
weeks  after  delivery,  only  nine  were  attacked  with  insanity.  At 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  2000  cases  there  were  1 1 
of  insanity ;  this  greater  proportion  was  considered  due  to  the 
greater  number  of  unmarried  females  admitted  here.  In  two  other 
collections  of  cases  we  meet  with  950  in  which  no  instance  of 
insanity,  and  1888  in  which  only  one  occurred,  which  was  very 
soon  cured. 
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When  we  inquire  into  the  proportion  whioh  puerperal  ioeamty 

bears  to  the  other  forms,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive  at  some  definite 

xeanlts.  M.  Eequirol  states,  in  the  memoir  before  mentioned,  that 

at  the  Salpetiiere  from  one-twelfth  te  one-tenth  of  the  females 

there  received  are  affected  with  puerperal  insanity.     In  1119 

women  there  were  92  such  oases ;  in  1812  and  1813  there  were 

60  in  600  cases.     In  private  practice  the  proportion  is  still  larger, 

the  same  authority  giving  the  numbers  are  21  in  144  cases.    At 

Bethlehem,  during  five  years,  there  were  1 1 1  cases  of  puerperal 

insanity  out  of  the  entire  number  of  899  women  admitted.    Other 

statistics  are  as  follows — ^the  periods  of  admission  not  specified  :^-*- 

Bntire  Number  of  Oaaei  of  Pueipafal 

Females  AdznibM.  Iiimu^« 

Hanwell        703        79 

Beported  by  Dr.  Macdonald  691         49 

By  M.  Parcbappe    696         33 

By  M.  Leller  97         U 

By  Dr.  Webster      282         17 

By  Dr.  Kirkbride     2752         116 

ByM.  Mitivi6  242         9 

Summing  up  these,  and  many  other  deteils^  we  find  that  about 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  women  who  are  received  as  insane  into 
asylums,  are  so  in  consequence  of  the  puerperal  condition,  or  as 
a  sequel  to  it. 

It  is  next  proper  to  inquire  at  what  period  of  the  puerperal 
state  these  cases  occur.  Bearing  in  mind  the  division  into  sub- 
periods  above  noticed,  we  find  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  occur  in  the  second,  or  that  immediately  after  deUvery,  and 
in  the  next  six  weeks.  In  the  92  cases  mentioned  by  Esquirol, 
54  occurred  in  this  period,  and  38  during  lactation.  In  a  report 
from  Hanwell,  in  this  journal,  in  1848,  43  cases  were  mentioned^ 
of  which  4  occurred  in  the  first  period  (pregnancy),  26  in  the 
seeond,  and  13  in  the  third,  or  suckling  period.  Dr.  Macdonald 
found,  in  06  cases,  4  in  the  first  period,  44  in  the  second,  and  18 
in  the  third.  M.  Marc^,  in  79  cases,  found  18  developed  during 
pregnancy,  41  after  confinement,  and  20  during  lactation.  M. 
Marc^  has  collected  310  cases  from  various  authors,  which  are 
thus  distributed : — 

Devek>ped  during  pregnancy  27 

After  confinement      180 

Paring  lactation        103 

Total        310 

la  feruling  a  judgment  upon  these  statistics  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  absolute  number  of  women  confined  is  much 
larger  than  that  of  those  who  suckle.    The  influence  of  lacta- 
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tion^  ther6for6,  is  not  fully  shown  by  sach  relative  proportions 
as  the  above. 

After  these  preliminary  oonsiderations  we  shall  proceed  to  offer 
some  observations  upon  these  cases  of  insanity  in  chronological 
order ;  and  first  upon  those  occurring  during  pregnancy.  During 
80  or  35  years  of  female  life»  the  uterus  and  its  functions  exercise 
a  most  powerful  and  important  influence,  not  only  over  the 
animal  economy,  but  also  over  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
This  influ^ice  is  very  specially  marked  during  pregnancy,  when 
the  entire  nervous  system  frequently  acquires  an  excessive 
mobility  and  sensitiveness  to  all  impressions — evidenced  by 
vomitings,  syncopes,  cramps,  and  vertigo ;  occasionally  partial 
paralysis,  deafness,  amaurosis,  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  hysterical 
crisis.  The -moral  nature  indicates  its  subjection  to  the  same 
influence  by  an  unwonted  excitement  of  the  faculties,  or  more 
frequently  by  a  tendency  to  extreme  depression  and  discourage- 
ment This  is  in  many  cases  purely  psychical,  but  not  in  all.  In 
primiparsB  especially,  there  are  mauy  physical  causes — such  as  the 
important  changes  in  life,  residence,  occupations,  &c. ;  in  these, 
also>  pregnancy  is  not  always  a  happy  event ;  but,  even  amongst 
those  who  have  every  cause  for  rejoicing,  the  same  depression 
will  often  occur,  and  one  fixed  idea  will  often  take  possession  of 
the  mind.  There  is  a  strong  conviction  of  a  fatal  termination, 
or  there  is  a  fear  of  some  deformity  in  the  child,  &c.  At  the 
same  time  the  digestive  functions  are  disordered,  the  respiration 
and  circulation  are  troubled,  sleep  is  broken  and  disturbed,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  fainting.  On  the  other  hand,  some  na- 
turally melancholic  women  present  a  strange  excitement  and 
gaiety  during  this  period.  The  singular  tastes  and  propensities 
manifested  at  such  times  are  too  familiar  to  require  notice  ;  but 
some  of  the  recorded  cases  are  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  quo- 
tation. Vandermonde  (quoted  by  M.  Marce)  relates  the  case  of 
a  woman  who  became  hydrophobic  during  the  first  four  months 
of  each  of  her  eleven  pregnancies.  Soon  after  conception  she 
began  to  drink  very  little,  and  by-and-bye  the  horror  of  fluids 
was  so  great,  that  she  could  neither  drink  herself,  nor  could  she 
bear  others  to  drink  in  her  presence.  To  cross  a  running  stream 
was  almost  impossible  to  her.  M.  Cazeux  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  primipara,  who,  during  her  pregnancy,  felt  the  most 
anconquerable  aversion  to  her  husband,  whom  at  other  times  she 
most  tenderly  loved ;  and  of  another,  who  took  so  decided  an 
antipathy  to  her  home,  that  she  had  to  go  into  the  country  to  be 
confined,  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  her  reason. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  not  insanity ;  they  are  moreover 
marked  by  one  favourable  characteristic — ^viz.,  that  they,  for  the 
most  part,  diminish  or  disappear  as  pregnancy  advances,  and 
very  rarely  last  after  delivery,  or  pass  into  insanity  at  that 
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period.  M.  Maro6  states  that  out  of  70  dases  of  disturbed  in- 
tellect daring  labour,  he  only  found  six  who  had  exhibited  any 
vell^marked  peculiarities  during  pregnancy.  This  famishes  an 
excellent  index  for  treatment.  To  correct  by  the  mildest  means 
any  marked  somatic  disorder,  to  prescribe  moderate  exercise,  and 
ft  careful  moral  hygiene^  are  the  principal  points  to  be  kept  in 
view — always  remembering  that,  in  a  short  time,  nature  will  in 
all  probability  effect  its  cure,  if  not  too  officiously  interfered 
with,  or  disturbed  by  so-called  remedies  too  potent  for  the 
occasion. 

•  But  these  intellectual  disturbances  may  pass  into  veritable  in^ 
sanity  ;  and  between  the  one  form  and  the  other  there  are  innu- 
merable gradations,  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  to  which 
category  they  belong.  M.  Marco  has  some  remarks  on  this 
point,  which  are  valuable  : — 

"There  Is  one  point  which  has  struck  us,  and  which,  we  believe, 
may  aid  th%  physician  in  his  diagnosis ;  it  is,  that  the  tendency  to 
sadness,  and  all  the  modifications  of  character  and  intelligence  with 
whidi  we  meet  at  the  outset  of  pregnancy,  become,  in  general,  less 
ttid  leas  marked  as  thb  advances,  and  especially  after  passing  the 
third  month.  Now,  we  observe  exactly  the  contrary  in  the  facts  of 
true  mental  alienation.  Setting  aside  those  casea,  where  conception 
gives  immediately  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  insanity,  this  does 
not  generally  appear  until  after  the  third  month — more  frequently 
the  sixth  or  seventh ;  and  it  does  not  in  general  disappear  during 
pregnancy  at  all." 

Two  observations,  by  the  same  writer,  are  worthy  of  notice, 
in  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  insanity  of  pregnant  women ; 
the  first  is  that,  after  hmtage,  moral  influences  of  a  painfol 
character  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  causes — such  as  cir« 
cumstances  requiring  a  concealment  (were  it  possible)  of  the 
pregnancy.  The  second  is,  that  this  form  of  insanity  is  not  so 
frequent  amongst  primiparae  as  amongst  those  who  have  had  two 
or  three  children.  At  the  same  time  he  states  that  the  number 
of  his  own  observations  is  too  small  to  make  this  a  well-aseer- 
tained  conclusion. 

A  pnsvious  attack  seems  to  predispose  to  a  recurrence.  Some- 
times the  attacks  occur  with  alternate  pregnancies ;  some  are 
only  observed  with  male  children ;  and  many  other  varieties  are 
noticeable.  The  precise  time  of  the  outbreak  is  variable ;  some- 
times it  is  truly  and  strictly  s}fmpathetic  ;*  the  appearance  of  the 
mental  disorder  is  synchronous  with  conception,  and  its  disap- 
pearance vritb  delivery.    At  other  (and  more  frequent)  times  the 

*  The  Word  "  jyia|)aM<f»c,'*  as  bere  mads  use  ti,  ncpAt&b  a  liUto  definition, 
benf  intoaded  to  imply  womithmg  mora  qwolfic  thaft  ito  vaoal  significatoM.     We 

call  one  affectioD  ai/inpaiketic  wita  another,  when  it  is  strictly  opincident  with  it  as 
to  cor.inieiic«ment  and  termination  ;  when  the  two  appear  clearly  to  stand  in  the 
raiatkm  of  cause  and  effect ;  and  mll^t^k  cawd,  uMitur  ^€Ctu$»    ThuB^  a  Udy  dz 
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sympathy  is  imperfect,  and  the  disorder  appears  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  month. 

The  form  assumed  hy  the  mental  disorder  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  melancholy,  with  tendency,  it  may  be,  to  snicide,  with 
or  without  hallucinations.  In  other  cases  the  form  is  maniacal. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  whatever  is  the  special  type  of  in- 
sanity of  puerperal  women,  occurring  at  any  period,  whether 
mania,  melancholia,  partial  delusions,  or  dementia,  these  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  corresponding  form  occurring  in  the  non- 
puerperal condition.  Dr.  Gooch  remarks,  that  "  if  a  physician 
was  taken  into  the  chamber  of  a  patient,  whose  mind  had  be- 
come deranged  from  lying-in  or  nursing,  he  could  not  tell,  from 
the  mere  condition  of  the  mind,  that  the  disease  had  originated 
in  these  causes."  M.  Maro6  says  also :  ^'  Disons  seulement  que 
rien  dans  les  symptomes,  la  marche  et  la  physionomie  de  ces 
deux  maladies  (mania  and  melancholia)  chez  la  femme  enceinte, 
ne  permet  de  la  distinguer  des  maladies  de  m^me  nature  ob- 
serv6es  dans  des  conditions  ordinaires  de  sant6."  Dr.  Macdo- 
nald,^  however,  considers  that  there  is  one  sign  which  attaches 
especially  to  puerperal  insanity : — "  In  the  acute  form  of  the 
mania  which  succeeds  parturition  we  observe  an  intensity  of 
mental  excitement,  an  excessive  incoherence,  a  degree  of  fever, 
and,  above  all,  a  disposition  to  mingle  obscene  words  with 
the  broken  sentences — things  which  are  rarely  noted  under  other 
circumstances.  It  is  true  that  in  mania  modest  women  use 
words  which  in  health  are  never  permitted  to  issue  from  their 
lips ;  but,  in  puerperal  insanity,  this  is  so  common  an  occurrence, 
and  is  done  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  it  early  struck  me  as 
being  characteristic."  Dr.  Campbell  also  remarks,  that  the  pa- 
tient, "  though  remarkably  devout  when  sane,  now  launches  out 
into  such  a  torrent  of  obscene  language,  that  one  would  be  as- 
tonished that  respectable  females  could  have  become  familiar 
with  such  expressions."  These  peculiarities  belong  more  espe- 
cially to  the  form  of  mania  which  succeeds  confinement. 

The  prognosis  of  these    cases  of  true  derangement  is  very 
uncertain.     It  is  unfortunately  not  the  case  that  they  terminate 

periences  at  each  menstrual  period  violent  pains  in  tbe  face  and  neck  ;  a  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  uterus  is  detected  and  removed,  and  the  neuralgia  disappears  entirely. 
Esquird  attended  a  young  lady  who  became  deranged  on  a  ■ttpmMso&  of  the 
menses,  and  was  restored  immediately  thsy  began  to  flow  again.  Gruislain  reliUiee 
the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  and  who  was  affected  with  the 
most  profound  sadness,  with  tendency  to  suicide,  whenever  the  neck  of  the  utenie 
presented  itself  at  the  opening  of  the  vagina.  8aoh  cases  as  theie  an  iilustratioos 
of  what  we  call  complete  sympathy :  those  in  which  the  mental  afiection  lasts  much 
beyond  the  organic  disease,  or  physical  cause,  or  where  it  ceases  whilst  such  causes 
are  still  in  operation,  are  examples  of  impeffect  sympathy.  Cases  of  the  former 
class  are  muoh  more  favourable  as  to  prognosis  and  indioationfl  of  treatment  than 
the  latter. 

•  "Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine^"  Ko.  8,  p.  584-5. 
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with  delivery  in  more  than  aboat  one-third  of  the  number.  In 
M.  Marce's  19  cases  7  terminated  at  this  period,  or  near  it;  but 
4  of  these  cases  were  purely  sympathetic-^ihai  is,  had  begun 
at  the  period  of  conception ;  such  as  these  may  generally  be  ex- 
pected to  terminate  thus  fayourably.  It  is  rare  that  an  attack  of 
insanity  begins  and  ends  within  one  pregnancy.  M.  Esquirol 
relates  one  case,  and  Madame  Boivin  another ;  bendes  these,  M. 
Marc^  has  not  met  with  any.*^  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
labour  seems  to  exert  little  influence  upon  the  march  of  the  dis- 
order ;  some  cases  remain  permanently  incurable ;  others  con- 
tinue for  months  and  eren  years,  without  much  change,  and  then 
gradually  subside*  The  termination  by  death  is  not  frequent. 
This  £act  is  of  much  practical  importance,  as  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  plan  that  has  been  occasionally  adopted,  of  attempting 
to  cut  short  the  mental  affection,  by  inducing  premature  labour. 
This  can  only  be  expected  to  succeed  when  the  affection  is  of 
that  strictly  sympathetic  nature  above  noticed.  The  treatment 
must  be  conducted  on  principles  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
guide  us  in  analogous  cases,  uncomplicated  by  pregnancy ;  being 
careful  to  avoid  energetic  measures.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it 
must  be  almost  entirely  expectant ;  comprising  such  precautions 
as  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Ufe  of  mother  and  child. 

During  labour  a  transitory  delirium  occasionally  supervenes, 
which,  although  not  frequent,  it  is  important  to  notice  from  its 
legal  relations.  At  the  latter  period  of  labour,  when  the  pain 
becomes  most  intolerable,  some  women  become  so  excited  as  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  the  child,  if  possible — to  attempt  suicide— 
and  to  view  with  hatred  the  husband  and  child  to  whom  they  are 
most  tenderly  attached.  Osiander  delivered  of  twins  a  woman, 
whom  two  strong  men  could  scarcely  prevent  from  throwing  her- 
self out  of  the  window.  He  also  relates  the  case  of  a  plethoric 
woman  at  Strasbourg,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent 
pains,  demanded  that  she  should  be  cut  open,  and  herself  ob- 
tained a  knife  to  attempt  it.  Another  instance,  by  the  same 
writer,  would  appear  to  have  something  incredible  in  it.  It  is 
that  of  a  negress,  who,  being  seized  with  delirium  during  a  long 
and  painful  labour,  cut  open  her  body,  extracted  the  infant,  and  re- 
covered !  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject,  should 
oar  limits  permit  us  to  speak  of  the  judicial  relations  of  pregnancy 
and  parturition :  we  now  pass  on  to  notice  the  insanity  of  the 
recently-confined  and  of  nurses ;  and  first  concerning  its  etiology. 

The  earliesi  notice  of  this  is  found  in  Hippocrates,  who  an- 
nounces in  the  40th  Aphorism  of  the  4th  section,  that  "  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  tiie  mamnue  announces  insanity."    Some 

'  *  Stnoe  writiog  the  abotd,  we  have  met  with  a  few  bstaneei^  mentioned  by 

llriOBiAStbOfB. 
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writers  haye  quoted, cases  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Van  Boa* 
sum  relates  that  M.  Picters  saw  a  woman  yielding  blood  instead 
of  milk;  the  fourth  day  sl^e  became . maniacal,  and  died  the 
seventh,  Planchou  relates,  a  »milar  phenomenon;— on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  flow  of  blood»  loquacity  superveiiedy  and  a  ma* 
niacal  delirium  followed  which  lasted  till  death,  a  montli  after- 
words. But  eases  of  this  kind  are  few  in  number;  and  others  of 
a  totally  opposite  significance  abound,  in  which  blood  flowed 
from  the  breast,  without  any  evil  consequences ;  and  also  in  which 
insanity  appeared  without  any  such  symptoms.  It  would  not 
tend  to  auy  valuable  practical  result  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
ancient  theories  of  the  causes  of  the  meatal  disorders  of  puerperal 
women.  They  are  all  founded  upon  the  hypothesis,  that  after 
labour,  the  milk  escapes  by  the  breasts  and  by  the  lochial  dis* 
charge,  and  that  when  from  any  cause  this  secretion  is  tonied 
from  its  natural  direction  it  afiects  tiie  brain,  either  by  being 
deposited  upon  or  within  it,  or  by  making  the  blood  impure. 
Thus,  even  for  such  men  as  Sydenham,  Levret,  and  Van  Swieten, 
the  suppression  of  the  milk  or  of  the  lochiffi  is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  the  development  of  the  mental  disorder.  What  are  the 
facts  which  bear  upon  this  view  ?*— 

Examining  the  reports  of  such  cases  as  occurred  during  the  six 
weeks  succeeding  labour,  in  those  who  did  not  8uckle,^e  find  that 
a  considerable  proportion  did  not  occur  nntil  after  the  first 
month — ^that  is,  until  a  period  when  the  lochial  discharge  has 
naturally  subsided.  Amongst  those  which  occurred  earlier  we 
find  elev^i  illustrative  cases.  In  one,  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  the  delirium  ;  in  two 
the  suppression  was  subsequent  to  it.  In  seven  the  lochiaB  con- 
tinued to  flow  three  weeks  or  a  month,  being  at  most  slightly 
diminished  at  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  mental 
disturbance.  Lastly,  in  one  case^  the  patient  had  attacks  of 
insanity  after  repeated  confinements,  and  in  some  the  loohias 
stopped,  and  in  others  continued  to  flow.  M.  Marc^,  comment* 
ing  on  these  facts,  proposes  to  revorse  the  usual  verdict,  and  to 
say  that  "  puerperal  insanity  in  some  cases  suspends  the  lochial 
secretion,  by  reason  of  the  general  perturbation  of  the  system 
which  it  induces ;  but  more  frequently  exerts  no  influence  upon  it." 

If  we  examine  also  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  psychical 
disturbance,  we  shall  find  that  the  relation  is  equally  undefined. 
Sometimes  the  insanity  breaks  out  ftt  the  very  time  when  the 
secretion  of  milk  commences,  and  at  other  times  at  the  period  of 
weaniog ;  mofeover,  in  many  cases,  the  secretion  continues  unaf- 
fected during  the  whole  course  of  the  most  marked  derangement. 
We  may  conclude^  therefore,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  puer- 
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peral'iti^anity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  suppression  of  milk^  or  of 
tke  loclme. 

In  refeotiiig  this  theory  we  naturally  wish  to  fall  back  upon 
some  other;  and  we  attribute  the  development  of  puerperal  insa- 
nity to  the  reactions  between  a  system  predisposed  to  such  de- 
TBogementSy  and  the  normal  physiological  conditions  which  are 
found  after  confinement :  just  as  in  constitutions  predisposed  to 
tetanus,  or  nervous  delirium,  these  will  be  developed  after  the 
slightest  accidents  or  operations.  The  pains  of  labour,  the  lively 
emotions  which  often  accompany  it,  and  the  large  suppurating 
wuftce  which  results  afl»r  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  will  bear  a 
very  close  comparison  with  the  course  and  results  of  a  serious 
sorgieal  operation.  After  a  time,  also,  temporary  secretions  are 
established,  which,  both  at  their  commencement  and  their  termi- 
Dstion,  necessarily  induce  serious  changes  both  in  the  circulating 
and  nervous  systems.  Dr.  Gooch's  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  much  attention : — 

"  The  caase  of  puerperal  mania  is  that  peculiar  state  of  the  sexual 
system  which  occurs  after  delivery." 

He  afterwards  explained  and  commented  upon  this  as  follows  :— 

**  What  X  meant  was  this :  the  sexual  system  in  women  is  a  set  of 
organs  which  are  in  action  only  during  half  the  natural  life  of  the  indi- 
vijbal ;  and  even  during  this  half  they  are  in  action  only  at  intervals. 
Boriug  these  intervals  of  action  they  diiiuse  an  unusual  excitement 
throughout  the  nervous  system— wi&ess  the  hysteric  affections  of 
puberty,  the  nervous  susceptibility  which  occurs  during  every  menstrual 
period,  the  nervous  afiections  of  breeding,  and  the  nervous  susceptibility 
of  lying-in  women.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  ap^arances  are  to  oe 
observed  in  every  instance  of  puberty,  menstruation,  pregnancy,  and 
childbirth ;  but  that  they  occur  sufficiently  often  to  show  that  these 
states  are  liable  to  produce  those  conditions  of  the  nervous  system. 
....  Dr.  Bf  arshall  Hall  thinks  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  puer- 
peral state  is  to  be  explained  by  mere  exhaustion ;  and  does  not  at  all 
depmd  on  the  influence  of  anything  specific  in  the  condition  of  the 
wvcnl  organs  at  that  time ;  but  would  an  equal  or  a  greater  degree  bf 
exhaustion  at  oi^  timeoccanon  the  disease  ?  This  is  a  question  of  fact, 
that  I  should  answer  in  the  negative.  I  have  seen  patients  who  have 
been  deranged  in  childbed^  and  who  had  recovered,  at  a  future  period 
much  more  exhausted  by  illness,  and  much  more  agitated  in  mind, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  mental  derangement." 

Having  a  condition  of  body  at  least  as  well  prqiared  for  deli- 
rium as  it  would  be  after  a  serious  operation ;  and  a  state  of  mind 
in  gen^nal  mnoh  more  so ;  we  cannot  feel  any  surprise  at  derange- 
ment sopervening  on  certain  oceasions,  especially  when  the  prtdii- 
pomnff  caueea  are  powerful. 

At  the  head  of  these,  as  is  the  case  in  all  mental  affectaons,  we 
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may  pltoe  hereditary  infloeiice.  M.  Eaqpiical  atalea  tbe  fTOfOt" 
tion  of  those  thus  liable,  to  those  attacked,  at  about  2  la  ^.  Djt. 
Oooch  says :  *^A  very  lai!^  pvopmrtio&  eeeumd  in  patients  in 
whese  fwiiiilies  dkonlered  minds  bad  alsBody  ^ppeaied/'  Dx. 
Burrows  says  that  oat  of  80  women,  who  became  delirous  after 
labour,  above  half  had  aa  hereditary  predi^poaitioa  to  ittsanity. 
The  fc^hMring  are  other  statistios  :-*• 


iXo*  of  CMOS  of  XfO.  of  OMH  Of 

By  Dr.  Hslffi,  of  Berlin  lai  --  51 

„    M.  Weill,  of  Stephansfeld     30  —  14 

„    M.Marc£  56  —  24 

No  doubt  these  praportums  would  require  eoBBideraUe  in- 
orease,  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  oases  ^hero.no  history  ean 
be  got;  there  are  also  nombers  which  are  allied  to  iEuaailieswimfe 
great  nervous  excitability  prevails,  perhaps  mot  amountiiig  to 
alienation,  but  liable  to  be  developed  into  that  under  any  fvroaar- 
able  conditions. 

Aneemia,  whether  primitive  or  consecutive  to  repeated  pcag- 
nancies  or  haemorrhages,  is  a  powerfdl  predisposing  cause  of  mental 
dtlienation.  Its  symptoms  are  here,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  paleness 
of  skin  and  of  mucous  membrane,  small  jHilae,  weakness  of  the 
digestive  fiinctioos,  emaciation,  and  weakness  of  the  muntniar 
«3r8tem ;  the  brtrit  de  Mitffle  is  likewite  heaid  if  the  attcsmia 
pneses  certain  limits. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  repeated  pregnancies  upon 
the  production  of  mental  alienation;  it  has  generally  been  consi- 
dered that  the  liability  is  greater  in  the  fiiBt  pregnancy.  M. 
Marce  disputes  this,  however,  and  finds  amongst  57  patients  only 
14  primipane ;  and  amongst  the  4<H  remaining  oases  13  had  been 
con^ned  five,  six,  and  even  nine  times.  This  he  explains  by  the 
greater  debility  produced  by  repeated  ccmfinements. 

The  influence  of  age  is  sufficiently  marked :  the  fixrther  le- 
moved  is  the  patient  firom  the  most  fiivourable  age  for  childbear- 
ing,  20  to  M,  the  greafter  is  the  liability  to  mental  dtstarbanee, 
judging  from  the  statistics.  These  are  of  rather  too  complieated 
a  nature  to  be  made  clear  in  «  brief  statement. 

A  previous  attack  appears  strongiy  to  predispose  to  a  recur- 
rence  of  the  mental  disorder ;  or  an  attack  of  insanity  in  the  non- 
puerperal state  has  very  much  the  same  influence.  It  appears 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  that  the  ottadEs  in  sneoeBBive 
oecifinemmtts  do  not  uaerease  in  intensity — ^the  patient  often  xe- 
osrvers  from  the  later  ones  more  readily  than  firom  the  earlier. 
Eequirol  relates  tiie  case  of  one  woman  ^dio  was  attaeked  by 
puerperal  insanity  ten  times ;  and  on  the  last  oeeaaioa  reeoTend 
in  a  few  weeks*    Dr.  Bamsbotham  eonsidsra  that  the  chanena  of 


a  |tttiiBt  beeOM^^  innuie  after  a  aohsaqaent  coafineiMiit^  who 
MS  been  so  ia  ^me,  ase  Teryamail,  '^  Altbongh  (he  adds)  aa  1A0 
fomer  Maek  piorea  thai  a  piedispoaitiaii  thmi  existed^  and  may 
ttiU  be  opmatiBgy  that  Tery  eiiennataiice  ivoald  stxongly  impaaas 
as  ^ih  the  jMwiMIily  of  a  Teaairanoa,  and  would  induae  Ub 
sedtdouaiy  to  «vaid  efory  exatliag  aaase,  and  ie  tu»  tiie  utoaoat 
degree  of  care  for  its  preTestion,  not  only  in  the  next,  but  all  the 
following  labours/'  Dr.  Gooch  appears  to  hold  the  same  opinion ; 
he  aayfi — "  I  li«ve  attended  many  patients  who  came  to  town  to 
be  crafined,  hecanae  they  bad  been  dcsaaged  after  their  ibmer 
IpDg-in  in  the  eoontry,  and,  exoepttng  Case  No.  I.,  not  one  of 
Ihese  patients  had  a  retam  of  their  disease/'  Dr.  Montgomery 
nlatea  a  ease  of  a  lady  who  became  insane  after  eight  saeceasiTe 
confinements ;  and  several  others  in  a  less  marked  degree  illus- 
tatiTe  of  tke  saow  position.  Oar  opinion  is  that  one  attack 
stzoBgly  prediflpoees  to  another ;  and  that^  if  the  instances  of  sue- 
ceasive  attacks  are  not  so  niuaierona  as  might  be  expected,  it  is 
beeanse  the  care  and  pains  alladed  to  by  Dr.  Bamsbotham  are  not 
vithoat  their  lesolt  in  preventing  them.  In  some  few  cases  it 
bas  been  obaerred  that  the  9ix  of  the  infant  acted  as  &prediqK>s- 
rag  caoae — wonoA  having  got  over  the  confinement  of  a  girl 
with  safety,  after  i^eatedly  having  saffwed  when  the  child  was  a 


Of  the  Doeaatoiml  or  «(eiting  caoaes  of  poerperal  insanity  we 
are  not  well  informed.  It  does  not  appear  that  difficult  labours 
axercise  much  influence  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  nor  are  many 
of  the  recorded  cases  connected  with  extreme  heemorrhage.  We 
cannot  speak  definitely  as  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to 
eclampsia ;  Merziman,  Gooch,  Esqoirol,  Fnas,  Selade,  Billed,  and 
Br.  Beid,  each  relate  one  iastance  of  each  appar^it  dependence. 

In  this  Joomaly  for  the  year  IBM,  Dr.  Webster  relates  some 
cases  in  which  he  attributes  to  chloroform  the  production  of  the 
mental  disorder ;  Dr.  Simpson  relates  fects  having  a  very  opposed 
significance.  The  question  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  but 
one  which  mast  be  decided  by  prolonged  experience. 

Moral  emotioiis  will,  no  doubt,  exercise  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  development  of  mental  alienation ;  the  oases  in  which 
the  affection  is  distinctly  traceable  to  these  are  certainly  not  very 
numsroQS ;  bat  the  number  would  be  very  much  augmented  had 
we  fiill  histories  of  each  ease.  In  women  who  do  not  nurse,  the 
first  menstmation  has  a  strong  influence  upon  the  development 
of  this  aflection :  in  60  cases  mentioned  by  M.  Marc6  eleven 
became  insane  exactly  at  this  period.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also 
that,  amongst  those  who  do  nurse^  a  not  inconsiderable  number 
begin  to  be  insane  about  the  same  time— 4.«.,  the  sixth  week.  Out 
of  22  cases  six  were  of  this  nature.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

c  2 
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point  out  the  practical  bisaiing  of  this  observation ;  nor  bow 
necessary  at  such  a  period  is  the  most  oareftil  physical  and  moral 
hygiene.  Errors  in  diet,  exposure  to  cold,'^  imprudences  of 
various  kinds,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  mammae — all 
these  have  been  observed  to  act  as  exciting  causes.  We  have 
ourselves  observed  one  case  which  in  the  outset  was  clearly 
dependent  upon  a  sudden  pleurisy.  In  this,  as  in  other  diseases, 
however,  etiology  is  an  obscure  science ;  for  the  most  part  the 
affection  will  not  be  due  to  any  one  cause,  but  to  the  action  of 
many  upon  a  constitution  enfeebled  or  otherwise  predisposed. 

These  general  observations  apply  to  the  insanity  of  the  newly- 
confined,  and  to  that  of  nurses  indiscriminately ;  it  will  now  bo 
convenient,  following  the  plan  of  M.  Marc^,  to  separate  the  two 
forms,  and  make  some  remarks  upon  each. 

The  forms  of  mental  unsoundness  enumerated  by  this  author  as 
occurring  shortly  after  confinement  are  mania,  melancholy,  partial 
lesions  of  the  intelligence,  hallucinations,  intellectual  and  instinc- 
tive monomania,  and  "  a  special  variety  of  mental  enieeblement, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  excessive  losses  of  blood,  and  is 
easily  cured  by  appropriate  treatment."  These  forms  of  aliena- 
tion are  not  equally  firequent ;  amongst  M.  Esquirol's  92  cases 
49  were  mania,  85  melancholy,  and  8  chronic  dementia.  In  the 
44  related  byM.  Marce  29  were  mania,  10  melancholy,  5  partial 
lesions,  and  2,  cases  of  temporary  intellectual  enfeeblement.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  insanity  of  nurses  the  proportions 
between  mania  and  melancholy  are  much  more  equal  than  those 
here  noticed. 

In  the  form  of  puerperal  insanity  now  under  notice,  the  cases 
almost  all  begin  at  one  of  two  periods ;  either  in  the  first  eight  or 
ten  days  after  confinement,  or  towards  the  fifth  or  six  week.  M. 
Marcd  remarks  that  in  his  44  cases,  33  commenced  in  the  first 
ten  days,  and  1 1  about  the  sixth  week.  We  do  not  find  in  other 
authors  the  same  precision  of  classification.t 

*  M.  £B<^airol  lays  great  stress  upon  cold  as  an  exciting  cause.    He  says : — 

'Le  refiroidissement,  rimprassion  du  froid,  de  qudqne  mani^re  qu*ils  aient  lieu, 

font  de  tons  lee  ^oarto  ks  pins  i  redouter  ;  rezposition  a  Fair  Ih^  rapplicatioa 

de  Teau  froide,  ioit  que  Taecouch^  s'ezpoee  k  dee  conraots  d*air  froid,  ou  qu*eUe 

marche  en  plein  air,  soit  que  Taccouch^  ou  la  nourioe  plonge  ses  membres  dana 


Teati  froide,  la  oo«pe  dee  chereux.  Tabus  des  medioaments  cfaaods,  en  snpprimant 
lea  lochies,  provoquent  la  folie.    Chez  nos  92  ali^^es,  quatorae  fob  Valicnation 
mentale  a  ei^  provoqu6e  par  des  causes  phvaiques,  et  duis  ces  quatoi-ze  caa,  dix 
fois  rimpression  du  firoid  a  caus^  la  maladie. 
t  M.  jQsquirol'a  92  cases  eommeaoed  as  foUoivi : — 

16  became  delirious  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  day. 
21  „  „  5th     „    15th   „ 

17  „  „  16th     „     60th   „ 

19  „  „  60th  day  to  the  12th  month. 

19  ,,  aiter  forced  or  Toluntary  weaning. 

These  92  oases  inelude  both  forms  of  pueiperal  insaaity-^tfaat  of  the  newly- oon* 
fined,  and  that  of  nuxsss. 
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It  is  not  necesaary  to  enter  minntely  into  the  phenomena  of 
puerperal  memia,  so  familiar  to  all  of  extensiire  ohstetrio  expe- 
rience. The  outbreak  may  be  quite  abrupt,  as  in  the  case  related 
by  Dr.  Beid,  where  the  patient  having  fallen  asleep  in  good  health, 
awoke  suddenly,  crying  out  that  her  diild  was  dead,  and  became 
maniacal  from  that  moment.  In  the  great  minority  of  oases, 
ho?rever,  the  aocession  is  gradual ;  the  first  change  noticed  is 
often  in  the  eye,  which  assumes  an  expitession  easily  recognisable, 
but  difficult  of  description.  The  countenance  is  restless,  anxious, 
and  troubled ;  sometimes  flushed  and  sometimes  unnaturally  pale. 
Thore  is  great  excitement  of  the  special  senses ;  slight  sounds  dis- 
tress the  ear,  light  affects  the  eyes ;  there  are  often  hallucinations. 
The  temper  changes  completely,  and  family  affection  is  appa- 
rently changed  into  the  bitterest  hatred ;  and  this  is  particularly 
observed  as  regards  the  child,  which  the  mother  often  attempts  to 
destroy.  Then  succeeds  or  accompanies  these  symptoms  the  ouir 
break  of  violent  delirium,  with  ^e  characteristics  before  men- 
tioned. At  the  commencement  there  is  not  always  fever,  and  if 
the  pulse  be  accelerated,  it  is  often  from  the  violence  of  the 
excitement  alone  ;  but  after  a  time  it  becomes  very  rapid  (espe- 
cially in  those  oases  which  will  be  fatal) ;  the  head  is  sometimes 
hotter  than  usual,  although  the  general  temperature  is  not  much 
raised ;  there  is  almost  complete  insomnia ;  the  tongue  is  foul, 
tke  uriite  scanty,  the  bowels  often  constipated;  the  breath  is 
olfensive,  and  the  skin  emits  an  unpleasant  odcmr.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  milk  and  the  lochi®  has  been  before  noticed.  These 
signs  of  constitutional  disturbance,  in  the  majority  of  feivourable 
cases,  subside  long  before  the  mental  disorder. 

It  is  of  much  importance  to  inquire  whether  during  pregnancy 
or  labour  tiiere  are  auy  symptoms  which  may  lead  us  to  appro* 
head  insanity  afterwards,  and  so  enable  us  to  take  every  precau- 
tion to  guard  against  it.  Esquirol  states  that  it  is  sometimes 
amiounced  by  sinister  presentiments  even  during  pregnancy ;  but 
such  presentiments  are  so  frequent,  and  are  in  so  small  a  propor- 
tion of  cases  followed  by  any  evil  consequences,  that  we  cannot 
found  much  upon  them.  Dr.  Burrows  has  some  important  re- 
marks  on  this  point  :— 

^  Puerperal  ddirium  consequent  on  labour  is  sometimes  predicted, 
though  not  absolutely  developed  dxiring  gestation.  If,  while  pregnant, 
there  be  frequent  hysterical  aflections,  preternatural  sensibility,  unac- 
countable exuberance  or  depreasion  of  spirits,  morbid  aptitude  to  exag- 
gerate eyery  trivial  occurrence,  and  attach  to  it  great  importance, 
suspicion,  irritability^  ok  febrile  excitation ;  or,  what  is  stiU  more  indica- 
tive, a  soporous  state,  with  Yery  quick  pulse — ^then  the  supervention  of 
4dirium  on  labour  may  be  dr^ed." 

Bx.  Ramsbothaia  adds  to  this,  that /^  if  a  giieat  Igies,  of  .memory 
be  present^  such  a  result  is  eminently  foreboded^ 
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The  cbaractemtics  of  jmerperal  mania  are  so  well  marised,  that 
it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  coofounded  with  any  other  disease^ 
From  the  low  muttering  delirium  offerer,  the  faistoiy  will  suffici* 
ently  distinguish  it,  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  characters.  From 
phrenitis  it  is  sometimes  not  so  easy  ;  and  cases  will  occasionally 
occur  where  the  affection  seems  to  partake  of  both  characters* 
The  delirium  of  phrenitis  is  preeeded  by  headache,  fcTer,  tinautuB 
auriiun,  and  flushed  cheeks;  the  {mlse  is  quidc  and  sharp;  all 
these  are  generally  wanting  in  mania.  In  the  former,  the  eyea 
are  injected;  not  usually  in  tlie  latter.  The  infiammatory  feyer 
of  phrenitis  has  a  character  almost  altogether  wanting  in  mama. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
afieetions ;  since  the  active  depletory  measorea  required  for  phre- 
nitis would  be  ruinous  in  maniai. 

Puerperal  mania  terminates  by  recovery,  by  incurability,  or  by 
deaitti ;  the  first  appears  to  be  much  the  most  frequent ;  the  last 
is  rare.  ^'  It  used  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  (says  Dr.  Kama- 
botham)  that  puerperal  mania  never  resulted  in  a  fatal  termina* 
tion.  Even  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  observant  as  he  was  of  disease, 
and  well-informed  upon  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  in  all 
tbair  forms,  when  consulted  about  a  case  of  this  kind,  remarked, 
'  thai  the  question  was  not  whether  the  patient  was  to  recover, 
beoanse  of  that  he  had  no  doubt,  but  how  long  the  disease  was  to 
last  r— she  died  within  a  week  after  this  opinion  was  uttered.  Of 
Esquirol's  02  cases>  &  died,  1  after  six  months,  1  after  a  year, 
2  after  eighteen  months,  1  after  three  years,  and  1  after  five  years 
after  delivery.  These  statistics,  however,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr. 
Webster  and  Dr.  Bnnrowe,  include  not  mania  only,  but  all  the 
forms  of  puerperal  insanity.''^  In  24  cases  of  mania,  M.  Marc6 
enumerate  16  recoveries,  2  incurables,  2  in  which  after  one 
year  there  was  no  amendment,  and  4  cases  of  death  ;  1  in  twenty* 
six  days,  1  in  nineteen,  1  in  sixteen,  and  1  in  seven  days. 
Almost  ail  deaths  in  this  disease  result  ircm  a  complication  with, 
or  transition  into,  acute  delirium,  the  cUUre  aigu  of  French 
writers.  Where  the  insanity  has  been  developed  during  the  first 
fifteen  days  after  confinement,  it  may  be  thus  compUcated  from  the 
first,  but  it  may  also  occur  after  the  mental  a£Pection  has  lasted 
many  weeks.     M.  Marc^  s  sketch  of  this  affection  is  graphic :— » 

'^The  agitation  augments  from  day  to  day,  the  tongue  becomes 
dry,  the  digestive  functions  are  impeded ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  more 
than  120  per  minute ;  the  face  is  flushed,  the  head  hot,  and  the  eye 
haggard ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  viscous  sweat ;  the  patient  is  a  prey 
to  moessant  hallucinations,  and  exhausts  herself  by  violent  agitation  and 

«  Ab  this  ifl  the  CMe  with  all  the  statiBtics  7«t  fmbliilMd  on  the  rabject,  m  shall 
recur  to  the  various  terminations  of  puerperal  insanity,  after  reyiewing  the  different 
Vftti0tiM. 


mwrnemmg  lw|MWiitj  ;  iliie  k  no  kn^  oonwaoiuKif  anything  tfaftl<u 
l—wnl;  imocr  tWixiflmiceo£lmrdeliii<^  idns,  or  even  of  a  veritable 
Lj^rophobia^  ake  rcjecta  all  alimeotSy  eepeoiallj  drink,  and  spits  almoat 
pemtoallj.  M.  BaiUaiger  haa  remarked  the  expeotoration  of  large 
jelfevieh  ertuAats^  which  aie  unaccompanied  by  cough,  or  by  any  pul- 
monary symptoms." 

Then  foUows-  a  qwri-typhoid  staiie,  with  foetid  breaib,  and  still 
ineessant  i^iitiag ;  the  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily; 
insomnia  ia  consUot^  and  the  powers  are  i^ieedily  exhausted— tke 
tmination  being  olben  aoceleraied  by  JUanhcoa.  The  Mgna  of 
tnendment  aas^  th«t  the  pulse  bseomes  somevriiat  slower,  aaid 
has  nkOTe  rciwuuB ;  tba  tongue  moisteits,  the  agitation  is  a  little 
eabaed,  aai  the  pa^kieiit.'i0tarns  eitiier  to  reason,  or  to  the  normal 
oonditiim  of  the  previous  insanity.  Bat  wheii  onoe  the  condi- 
tioB  AoY^  desoribed  is  fully  developed,  there  is  but  very  slight 
hope  of  any  amezkdment ;  the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  With 
legEffd  to  the  prognosis  of  puerperal  mania  in  general,  the  quick* 
ness  of  the  pulse  is  the  most  serious  sign — ^not  that  quickness 
which  is  brought  on  merely  by  agitation,  and  is  transitory,  but 
a  continiioas  permanent  acceleration,  whioh  does  not  subside 
even  during  momeats  of  calm.  The  acute  delirium  would  seem 
to  be  merely  the  maniaccd.  agitatiea,  carried  to  its  extrmne  limits ; 
and  tiwr  conetitutiftnal  disturhaaaee  ia  merely  a  consequence.  It 
is  of  impogtaatce  to  reeognise  the  begiiming  of  this  acute  d^- 
nam ;  nd  /erer  is  ibe  dastmotive  sign  between  it  and  the  ordi- 
stry  msQiacal  agitation.  Meningitis  offers  striking  relations 
occasionally  to  this  acute  delirium ;  but  in  this  we  meet  early 
with  partial  paralyses,  contractions,  or  strabismus ;  the  head  is 
thrown  backward,  there  is  subsultus,  coma,  and  resolution  of  the 
nmscular  fibres.  Those  patients  who  do  not  die  of  this  affection 
ve  generally  carried  off  either  by  diarrhoea^  or  by  some  pulmo* 
TMTj  disease,  if  the  insanity  terminates  fatally. 

The  patheiogy  of  paerpend  insanity  is  as  obscure  as  that  of 
mental  affections  generally ;  morbid  changes  are  found  occasion- 
ally after  death,  of  various  kinds,  but  none  that  are  constant  or 
special ;  and  it  must  alwayB  be  remembered  that  dea^  has  taken 
plaee,  for  ^riuoh  some  physical  cause  must  exist,  which  is  not 
neee$9arUf  conneotod  with  the  psychical  disorder.  Esquirol  has 
examined  the  bodies  of  patients  who  have  died  of  puerperal 
insanity,  in  which  there  was  no  morbid  change  to  be  detected. 
Others  have  found  thickening,  or  ebomation  of  the  skull,  indu- 
ration, or*  softening  of  the  brain,  opacity  and  adhesions  of  the 
membranes,  purulent  or  serons  deposits,  &c.  &c.  In  one  of  our 
own  patients  the  most  careful  examination  failed  to  detect  any 
morbid  condition.  Dr.  Oooch  relates  a  case  whioh  was  exactly 
siailar.     As   a  general  rule,  in   those  cases  which  are  fatal, 
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whether  by  reasoa  of  acute  deliriiim,  or  of  some  interottnent 
malady,  the  lesions  fouod  in  the  brain  are  insignificant,  and  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  furnish  a  plausible  account  of  the  pheno- 
mena. Those  which  have  been  complicated  by  meningitis  or 
cerebritis  will  present  the  usual  morbid  appearances  ;  but  to  the 
disease  itself  there  is  no  special  morbid  anatomy  attached.  We 
quote  M.  Marce'a  conclusions  on  this  point  in  full  :— 

"  I  do  ndt  wish  to  conceal  the  little  importance  which  I  attach  to  the 
results  of  pathological  anatomy  in  this  disease :  the  details  which  I  have 
given  are  the  latest  data  of  science,  but  I  am  convinoed  that  in  a  short 
time  another  order  of  ideas  will  arise  concerning  the  researches  necessary 
to  be  made,  in  order  to  ^  to  ascertain  the  organic  cause  of  the  three 
or  four  elementary  and  distinct  forms  which  constitute  mental  aliena- 
tion. What  is  it  that  we  now  study  when  we  examine  the  bodies  of 
maniacs,  monomaniacs,  or  melancholies?  The  more  or  less  intense 
colour  of  the  white  or  grey  matter,  the  abundance  of  the  sub-arachnoid 
fluid,  the  state  of  the  membranes,  the  consistence  and  general  aspect  of 
the  cerebral  pulp ;  and  the  examination  is  made  by  means  of  approxi" 
matite  appreciations  purely  personal,  without  exact  means  of  verifica- 
tion. But  these  incompletely  interrogated  elements  constitute  but  a 
small  part  of  the  diseased  organ.  The  state  of  the  nerve-tubes,  of  the 
intermediate  substance,  the  induration  or  ramollissement  of  the  organ, 
the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  the  state  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments whicli  enter  into  its  composition ;  these  are  all  points  which  we 
should  examine  by  the  most  rigorous  methods  which  science  affords ; 
and,  so  lon^  as  so  complex  and  extensive  a  labour  is  unperformed,  no 
one  has  a  right  to  say  that  we  are  ignorant  (qy  P  must  b0  ignorant) 
of  the  intimate  nature  and  cause  of  insanity.  TJi!e  immaterial  soul  cannot 
he  diseased;  the  brain  then  is  responsible  for  the  intellectual  disturbanoe. 
Moreover,  when  I  see  forms  of  delirium  so  clearly  characterised  as  mania, 
monomania,  and  melancholy,  in  their  typical  forms,  I  cannot  believe  that 
one  and  the  same  elementary  lesion  presides  over  alienations  so  distinct, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  admit  something  special  in  each  case.'* 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mania,  in  the  non-puerpend  state.  As 
a  general  rule  bleeding  is  utterly  inadmissible,  unless  there  are 
such  inflammatory. complicationa  as  would  render  it  necessary, 
were  there  no  mental  aberration.  The  heat  of  head,  so  often 
observed,  indicates  the  propriety  of  the  application  of  ice  to  the 
shaved  head ;  and  blisters  are  often  of  very  great  service.  The 
extremities  are  often  cold,  and  must  be  stimulated  by  hot  water, 
or  mustard,  and  the  usual  obvious  methods.  The  stomach  and 
alimentary  canal  must  be  regulated,  if  necessary,  by  emetics  and 
purgatives ;  and,  after  this,  opium  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  Dr. 
Oooch  advises  hyoscyamus,  and  camphor,  and  is  generally  of 
opinion  that  narcotics  are  the  most  valuable  remedies  in  this 
disease.  The  intellect  is  often  obviously  olearer  ficom  the  rest 
obtained  by  their  use..     In  the  chronic  stage  stimulants  and 
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tonica  ars  often  required ;  and  ammonia  is  amongst  the  most  use- 
ful. Dr.  Pfitchard  mentions  oil  of  tarpentine,  in  drachm  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  as  one  of  the  best  stimulants,  when  the 
!<tomach  will  bear  it.  The  diet  must  be  farinaceous,  with  a 
good  allowance  of  milk,  so  long  as  the  febrile  symptoms  pro- 
hibit animal  food ;  in  the  chronic  stage  it  mnst  be  of  a  free  and 
generous  order,  inclading  a  certain  amount  of  wine,  or  malt 
liqaor.  The  rules  as  to  isolation  must  be  as  strictly  observed  in 
this  form  of  mania  as  under  ordinary  conditions.  If  it  cannot 
be  accomplished  perfectly  at  home,  it  must  be  by  removal  to  an 
asylum,  as  soon  as  the  q^eoial  circamstanoes  of  tibe  case  admit  of 
it    The  general  management  is  that  of  ordinary  mania. 

Such  18  an  oatline  of  our  ordinary  English  practice ;  some 
other  methods  have  obtained  reputation  on  the  Continent,  which 
vemay  briefly  sketch,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  attended  with 
saccess.  Tartarized  antimony  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Wei- 
sener,  as  reducing  the  energy  of  the  nervous  system,  without  affect- 
ing the  general  strength  so  seriously  as  depletory  measures.  Dr. 
Eboener  relates  a  case,  in  which  the  patient  was  attacked  with 
maoia  five  days  after  delivery ;  he  gave  tartarized  antimony  at 
first  in  fractional  doses,  and  ultimately  to  the  amount  of  six 
or  eight  grains  in  the  day,  applying  cold  to  the  head  at  the  same 
time ;  the  core  was  completed  in  twelve  days.  There  might, 
however,  be  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  plan. 

Prolonged  tepid  baths,  for  two  or  three  hours,  or  more,  are 
stated  to  have  produced  the  happiest  results  in  these  cases,  on 
the  authority  of  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  some  time  ago,  we  gave  a  sketch  of  M.  Pinel's 
method  of  treating  delirium  tremens — in  which  prolonged  warm 
baths,  for  five,  eight,  ten,  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  with  constant 
cold  effusion  to  the  head,  formed  the  principal  feature,  with  oor 
without  the  exhibition  of  opium.  In  the  cases  now  under  con- 
siderati(»i.  it  is  neeessary  iobear  in  mind  that  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  patient  will  not  bear  so  prolonged  an  exhausting  process ; 
aad  the  time  must  be  limited  to  two  or  three  hours  at  the  utmost. 

M.  Eaquirol  had  great  faith  in  injections  of  milk  and  sugar, 
three  times  a  day,  the  diet  being  at  the  same  time  rigorously 
attended  to*  Camphor  has  at  times  been  resorted  to  as  an 
almost  exielusive  treatment,  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  in  injec- 
tion. M.  Marc6  gives  two  or  three  cases  where  recovery  was 
n^id  under  this  plan ;  but  he  does  not  attach  much  value  to  it, 
nor  yet  to  ffither,  which  has  oocasionaUy  been  employed  in  drachm 
doses. 

M.  Baillaif^r  has  stron^y  recommended  '^milk  diet"  as  a 
curative  meoaore — alone,  or  combined  with  baths,  purgatives,  or 
iiarcotics*     In  giving  two  or^  three  pints  of  milk  duly  the  thirst 
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is  allayedi  and  a  good  deid  of  ntttrinMnt  obtained,  wbich  is  not 
exciting.  This  may  be  tolerated  for  a  consderable  time ;  but  if 
it  sbottld  begin  to  purge,  it  must  be  relinquished,  as  it  is  rare  that 
the  toleration  of  it  is  re-established.  AccordiBg  to  the  speeial 
circumBtanees  of  eaoh  case,  a  selection,  ojr  combination  of  these 
methods  of  treatment,  will  be  desirable.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  if  the  delirium  be  anything  more  than 
transitory,  all  idea  of  suckling  must  be  relinquished,  as  not 
only  would  it  injure  the  mother,  but  the  safety  of  the  child 
would  be  materially  compromised. 

The  melancholia  of  the  recentiy-'confined  is  less  grave,  at  least 
so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  than  mania ;  it  is  also  less  frequoit  at 
dns  period  by  more  than  one-halfi  Its  history  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  melancholy  in  general,  aaad  its  symptoms  the  same.  The 
period  of  its  outbreak  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  affection  al« 
ready  noticed.  It  begins  by  signs  of  depression  from  the  firsts 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  obstinacy  or  sulkiness ;  or  it  may  com- 
mence by  a  degree  of  excitement  almost  maniacal,  and  only 
assume  its  special  form  afterwards.  Hallucinations  of  the  ear, 
the  eye,  and  of  taste,  are  very  frequent ;  and  there  is  often  a 
suicidal  propensity ;  very  commonly,  also,  the  child  is  the  object 
of  extreme  dislike,  and  attempts  are  made  to  destroy  it.  M. 
Marc^  says  that  in  these  cases  he  has  repeatedly  noticed  an 
almost  complete  analgeeia;  the  patient  appeared  insensible 
to  pricking  or  any  irritation.  Hysterical  convulsions,  and  a 
cataleptic  state,  have  also  been  observed  accompanying  this  affec* 
tion.  Almost  all  the  patients  present  the  symptoms  of  anemia 
(as  above  described),  with  bruit  de  soujfflet  in  the  heart  and  large 
vessels. 

The  prognosis  is  not  very  grave,  the  greater  number  recover 
by  far ;  the  duration  is  from  one  month  to  six,  or  p^haps  longer. 
The  treatment  is  that  of  melancholia  in  general,  modified  in  ao- 
oordance  with  the  special  requirements  of  the  condition.  The 
principal  indication  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  the  constitution 
is  almost  to  remake.  Iron  and  other  tonics  are  of  great  service 
when  the  proper  period  arrives ;  at  a  proper  interval  after  confine- 
ment the  cold  affusion  may  be  used  daily  with  advantage ;  in  short, 
all  means  which  will  raise  the  powers  of  life.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, opium  and  other  narcotics  are  as  useful  in  this  form 
as  in  mania,  to  allay  excitement,  and  procure  rest. 

We  have  no  particular  observations  to  mi^  upon  the  partial 
derangements  of  intellect  in  the  newly-confined  ;  they  differ  in 
no  respect  from  those  met  with  in  the  non-puerperal  condition. 
Tbey  chiefly  consist  of  hallucinations,  impulses,  religious 
sorui^,  and  sometimes  partial  losses  of  memory.  Some  of 
these  latter  are  worthy  of  passing  notice.    Capuron  relates,  that 


a  jrang  Hkly,  after  a  painftil  eonflnement,  experieneed  a  severe 
einotioii,  which  brought  on  synoope,  lafiling  three  days.  On  re- 
eevery  slie  remeaibmd  nothing  of  having  been  confined ;  and 
fliis  aameaia  lasted  scmie  months.  Lonyer-ViUannay  relates  a 
siBiihr  case:  A  young  lady,  after  long  disagreements  and  con* 
tpoversies  vriih  her  faniily>  manied  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
snick  attached:  after  her  fint  confinement  an  accident  hap- 
pened, aceoBapanied  by  long  weakness,  on  her  recovery  fron 
which  she  had  lost  all  memory  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  her  marriage,  although  she  remembered  exactly  all  the 
details  of  her  previous  life.  Her  marriage  itself  was  forgotten, 
and  she  repulsed  with  every  appearance  of  fear  her  husband  and 
her  child.  Since  then  she  has  never  been  able  to  recal  the 
memory  of  this  portion  of  her  life. 

A  species  of  chronic  dementia  is  an  occasional,  but  not  frequent, 
fim  of  puerperal  insanity;  sometimes  it  merely  depends  on 
debility,  and  is  relieved  by  appropriate  tonic  treatment ;  but  it  is 
generally  naore  grave  in  its  significanee. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  paper  we  have  alluded  to  acute 
dementia  as  occasionally  occurring  after  confinement.  It  is 
mentioned  by  some  writers^  but  we  haive  nowhere  seen  any  detailed 
description  of  it.  A  case  which  occurred  to  us,  some  months 
ago,  seemed  to  be  of  this  nature,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  record. 
The  patient  was  a  woman  of  about  26  years  of  age,  in  her  third 
c<n^nement,  apparently  of  healthy  constitution.  There  bad  been 
nothing  in  the  two  former  labours,  no?  in  the  nursing  which  followed, 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  phenomena.  On  this  occasion,  all 
went  on  well  for  seven  or  eight  days,  when  a  peculiarity  of  manner, 
moze  than  a  derangementof  health,  awoke  the  anxiety  of  the  friends. 
There  was  a  little  headache,  and  some  occasional  flushing  of  the 
&oe  ;  the  tongue  was  white,  rather  creamy  in  appearance,  but 
there  was  no  thirst.  The  milk  flowed  freely,  and  the  lochias  were 
natural ;  the  sleep  was  not  much  affected.  The  peculiarity  of 
mann^  was  this :  when  spoken  to,  she  appeared  to  understand 
perfectly,  and  to  have  an  idea  of  the  answer  in  her  own  mind,  but 
OB  trying  to  express  it,  two  or  three  words  were  uttered,  and  the 
rest  were  lost.  Thus,  on  being  asked  if  she  had  much  pain  in 
the  head,  she  would  say,  "  No,  not  in  my         ■"  and  then,  after  a 

pause,  she  would  add,  "I  know  very if  I  could  only ." 

When  the  attendants  tried  to  explain,  she  would  stop  them,  and 
make  another  attempt ;  and,  on  again  failing,  she  would  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  and  appear  trying  to  remember,  and  the  face 
would  flush  with  the  effort.  She  was  quite  conscious  that  she 
forgot  words,  and  seemed  a  little  annoyed  at  it ;  but  generally  the 
expression  of  the  face  was  calm,  and  even  happy.  The  pulse  was 
not  above  76,  and  soft.      But  by  degrees  the  power  of  compre- 
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hension  diminislied,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  was  lost :  there 
was  more  fever,  aad  the  patient  became  unconscious.  The  friends 
described  something  like  convulsive  movements  of  one  arm ;  a 
quasi -typhoid  state  supervened,  and^on  the  eighth  day  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  she  died.  A  very  careful  post-mortem 
examination,  36  hours  after  death,  failed  to  reveal  any  morbid 
change.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  might  have  pc^sed  for  an 
entirely  healthy  specimen.  The  other  organs  were  in  the  normal 
puerperal  conditions,  without  evidence  of  inflammation,  or  any 
other  morbid  action.  We  are  unable  to  offer  any  theory  as  to 
the  pathology  of  this  case. 

The  insanity  which  supervenes  upon  the  state  of  lactation  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  parturient  women.  The  puerperal  state 
proper  is  supposed  to  ena  with  the  flow  of  the  lochisB ;  but  lacta- 
tion maintains  a  condition  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  a 
"  prolonged  puerperal  state."  "  In  virtue  of  the  lacteal  secretion 
the  woman  is  so  far  removed  from  her  physiological  state ;  she 
is  more  nervous,  more  impressionable,  and  more  accessible  to 
morbific  influences,  which  she  would  easily  have  resisted  at 
another  time"  (Marc6) .  The  mental  alienation  of  nurses  may  be 
naturally  divided  into  two  classes;  (1)  those  which  appear  within 
the  first  six  weeks  after  labour;  and  (2)  those  which  do  not  appear 
until  after  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  more  months  of  suckling,  or  imme- 
diately after  weaning.  The  cases  of  the  first  class  are  too  closely 
allied  to  those  already  noticed  to  require  any  detailed  examina- 
tion. If  insanity  does  no£  appear  in  the  first  six  weeks,  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  it  before  the  sixth  month  :  out  of  22  cases,  M. 
Marc6  states  that  he  has  only  once  seen  it  appear  at  any  inter- 
mediate period ;  this  was  in  the  third  month.  An  etiological 
deduction  of  some  value  may  be  drawn  from  this  fact — viz.,  that 
as  the  great  majority  of  these  cases  appear  only  after  prolonged 
lactation,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  anemia  and  debiUty 
produced  by  this ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  cause  is  the 
most  powerful,  after  heritage,  and  the  other  general  causes  of 
mental  alienation. 

In  all  cases  of  extreme  debility  or  exhaustion,  nervous  acci- 
dents are  to  be  expected  in  some  form — palpitations,  vertigo^ 
weakness  of  sight,  or  the  other  senses,  neundgic  pains,  partial 
paralysis,  contractions — all  these,  with  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  imperfect  nutrition,  are  met  with  in  nurses  in  whom  a  too 
prolonged  lactation  has  induced  an  anadmic  condition.  It  is  quite 
natural  to  expect,  therefore,  that  in  those  who  are  so  predisposed, 
by  the  operation  of  the  influences  before  described,  alienation 
should  supervene. 

But  if  the  weakness  produced  by  lactation  be  so  powerful  a 
predisposing  cause  of  insanity,  how  does  it  happen  that  this  so 
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frequently  comes  on  a  few  days  after  weaning  ?  On  a  first  glance 
we  should  suppose  that  the  cessation  of  so  abundant  a  secretion 
ought  to  tend  to  strengthen  the  economy ;  and  it  has  sometimes  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  checking  mental  disturbance.  M.  Marc6  relates 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  five  attacks  of  delirium  after  five 
successive  labours;  yet  three  times  she  tried  to  suckle  her 
children.  "  When  she  suckled  she  was  in  a  state  of  maniacal 
agitation,  which  came  on  a  few  days  after  labour,  lasted  during 
the  whole  lactation,  and  regularly  ceased  eight  or  ten  days  after 
weaning.  When  she  did  not  suckle,  the  delirium  ceased  a  few 
days  after  the  milk  fever."  Such  facts  as  these  are  not  frequent, 
and  authors  justly  attribute  a  dangerous  influence  to  the  period 
of  weaning.  But  weaning  is  not  always  justly  chargeable  with  the 
effects  attributed  to  it :  it  may  be  that  a  patient  has  evinced  ner- 
vous symptoms  of  various  kinds,  and  weaning  has  been  ordered ; 
file  insanity  appears,  but  it  was  probably  pending  before,  and  the 
weaning  has  simply  not  checked  it.  From  whatever  cause,  how- 
ever, or  combination  of  causes,  it  may  be^  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  puerperal  insanity  do  arise  at  this  period. 
Out  of  38  cases  of  this  nature,  related  by  Esquirol,  19  occurred 
just  aft^r  weaniug ;  and  in  22,  related  by  M.  Marc6,  six  were  at  this 
period.  "  Enfeebled  women,  it  appears,  may  nurse  for  a  gi*eat 
number  of  months,  and  only  fall  ill  at  the  moment  when  lactation 
is  suspended ;  for  even  an  exhausted  organism  habituates  itself 
during  some  time  to  losses  which  enervate  and  weaken  it  in  a 
regular  daily  manner.  We  see  it  daily  in  individuals  subject  to 
hcemorrhoidal  discharge,  or  a  purulent  secretion  from  an  issue ; 
if  these  are  suppressed  suddenly  they  produce  in  the  economy  a 
reaction  as  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  subject  is  incUned  to 

nervous  accidents.      One  of  our  patients,  Madame  X ,  had 

an  accession  of  insanity  after  each  of  her  confinements.  When 
she  suckled,  the  accession  was  deferred  until  the  time  of  weaning, 
when  it  broke  out  in  full  force'  (Marc6).  But  there  is  still 
another  condition,  and  one  which  has  a  different  etiological 
significance.  The  suppression  of  an  abundant  secretion  may 
determine  a  state  of  plethora,  to  which  the  insanity  may  be  due  ; 
and  it  is  of  importance  to  recognise  this  fact,  and  the  cases  which 
illustrate  it,  as  the  treatment  will  require  to  be  essentially 
different 

As  in  the  insanity  of  parturient  women,  so  these  cases  may 
commence  abruptly,  evidently  the  sequel  to  some  exciting  phy- 
sical or  moral  cause ;  or  they  may  come  on  gradually,  in  which 
case,  almost  invariably,  the  disorder  of  the  physical  health  will 
precede  the  outbreak  of  the  mental  disturbance.  The  precur- 
sory symptoms  are  those  of  ancemia,  already  mentioned ;  and 
they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mark^  inasmuch  as  well- 
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dite<M»d  oace  iu  this  prodniBiie  {leiiod  iMqr  «f  ert  the  tlmateMi 
aberratk)n. 

The  Mm  aothon  ««re  accustomed  to  attnbute  all  theae*  laental 
diflofdera  i&  itarsas  to  suppression  of  the  milk.  When  the- do- 
liriumiis  very  iiii^»e  it  does  sometiines  kt^pen  that  the  seem- 
tion  ceases ;  bat  this  is  not  firequent.  In  40  cases,  Dr.  MaedoaaU 
only  noted  six  in  whieh  this  iras  the  case ;  and  M.  Harc6  ststes, 
that  in  all  his  cases  of  insanity  coassqnent  upon  lactation,  he  baa 
not  met  with  one  in  which  the  secretion  did  not  continue,  oflfls 
requiring  speotal  means  to  prevent  the  distention  of  the  bieaate* 

It  is  wofthy  of  obsenratioiky  ib^  the  cases  of  mania  and  me- 
lancholia are  nearly  of  eq«wl  frequeoey  amongst  nurses,  althon§li 
the  causes  opem-ting  in  their  ptoduetion  are  chiefly  depressing. 
There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  any  of  the  forms  which  insaaUy 
assumes  during  laetaticm  to  require  special  meotioa,  after  what 
has  been  said  before.  The  piognesie  is  not  very  grare.  M. 
Marce  enumerates  Sd6  eases,  of  which  20  tvere  cured,  ]  uttGUxed, 
3  were  lost  sight  of,  and  2  dead.  Of  the  20  cures,  6  took  pkae 
in  the  first  &Te  weeks,  5  from  ten  weeks  to  three  months  after 
the  commencement,  2  in  fear  months,  1  in  seven  months,  1  in 
eight  months,  6  in  from  ten  montie  to  two  years.  Of  ihe  8  who 
were  lost  sight  of,  2  were  notably  impvorad,  and  1  seemed  to 
threaten  dementia.  The  2  who  died  were  both  mekmcholic ;  oae 
died  of  phthisis;  the  other  reftised  all  nourishment,  and  ao 
perished. 

The  general  outline  of  Ae  tieatment  is  the  same  as  that  pre- 
scribed before  for  the  ii^anity  of  parturient  women.  If  the 
disease  can  be  taken  when  the  physical  disaiders  are  giving  evi- 
dence of  what  is  impending,  muehmay  be- done  by  oarefiil  and 
gradual  weaning,  and  by  a  strict  physical' and  moral  hygiene,  to 
prevent  the  outbreak.  In  any  ease  the  child  most  be  weaned, 
were  it  only  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  in  danger  whilst  in 
the  care  of  an  insane  mother.  When  the  secretion  is  stopped, 
we  must  have  reeourse  to  a  decided  tonic  treatment — iron»  qui- 
nine, cold  affusi(ms,  change  of  air  and  seene,  moderate  exercise, 
and  generous  diet.  In  that  class  of  cases  which  depend  upon 
phethora,  of  course  this  treatment  is  inapplicable ;  in  its  plane, 
mild  evacuants,  even  stronger  ones,  may  be  necessary  occaaion- 
uUy.  In  all  other  particulars  the  treatment  must  be  conducted 
on  the  general  principles  laid  down  for  insanity,  in  its  ordinary 
forms ;  and  what  has  been  said  before  concerning  isolation  is 
here  equally  applicable. 

The  history  of  puerperal  insanity  cannot  be  made  complete 
without  a  few  illustrative  esses,  two  or  three  of  iriiieh  we  shall 
abstract  and  condense  as  &r  as  possible — selecting  them  from 
sources  which  will  be  most  likelv  to  be  new  to  most  of  our 
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vBidan.  A  Tery  instractiiFe  aad  iataeesii]^  e$m  is  rattled  by 
J£  Legiand  dn  SauUe,  in  the  Annale$  Medko^PtffiAologiqiies, 
Inr  Apfily  1857,  in  wUeh  the  patioikt  had  two  «M»ok8,  one  of 
aama,  and  tiie  other  of  mdiaaelioly ;  both  yielded  to  trmtineat, 
but  the  peAknt  finally  eaeeottbed  to  hnnoptysis  and  tapid 
pfathiaia. 

Maignedte  B  was  bm^t  «p  by  poor  parents,  in  the 

country,  m  eiseellent  pfinciplea>  and  Imd  tiw  mdimentB  of  a  mo- 
derate «diioation ;  her  condnet  waa  always  irreproaebahie.     Bhe 
ahiays  enjoyed  good  health,  and  meoBtruation  waa  dereloped, 
and  oontinned  nonnally.    fibe  married  happily  when  eigbteeai 
years  old.     In  the  three  first  years^  of  her  marrnage  she  had  two 
dkiUren,  both  of  whom  she  narsed,  at  intervals  of  one  year. 
When  pr^fnant  for  the  third  time,  her  habits,  tastes,  and  nma- 
nera  nnderwmt  a  sudden  change ;  she  indulged  in  gay  and  ob- 
aoene  conversation,  forgot  the  sentiment  of  modesty,  sought  the 
soaaety  of  men,  and  wfa»n  her  husband  remoaatraiad,  she  orer- 
wbalmed  him  with  reproaches,  and  even  blows.    In  trying  to 
eaei^  finom  the  house,  one  night,  she  fell  from  the  window,  and 
ab<Miion,  with  enormous  heMnorrhage,  followed.    The  ftetus  was 
about  fire  months  old.     After  this,  during  her  recovery,  she 
aorpriaed  everyone  by  her  ealmnees,  and  her  perfect  return  to  her 
onginai  chaiaeter.    But  scareely  was  she  convalescent,  when  a 
TicSent  mania  broke  forth,  and  on  May  28tb,  1M9,  she  was  re- 
moved, by  order  of  the  anthoritiee,  to  the  asylum  of  the  Odte- 
d'Or,  almost  in  a  state  of  acute  delirium.     Under  treatment  by 
baths  daily,  and  purgatives  twice  a-week,  the  excitement  rapidly 
snfasided,  and  in  forty*eight  days  she  went  home  perfectly  well,  and 
was  as  before,  an  excellent  manager,  and  a  quiet,  stud  mother 
of  her  family.    She  again  became  pregnant,  without  any  mental 
aflfoetion  supervening;  she  was  confined  of  a  little  girl,  whom 
she  suckled  eleyen  months.     Scarcely  bad  she  weaned  the  child, 
when  aha  fell  into  a  state  of  emaciation ;  she  lost  her  natural 
afiedions,  and  very  soon  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  utter  de- 
pmasian   and  inertia,    whieh  necessitated  her  entry  into  the 
allium  again,  on  the  27th  of  Hard,  16S1,  twenty*two  months 
after  she  had  gone  out.     "  At  our  first  visit,  we  found  Mar- 
guerite before  a  window,  immovable  and  mute,  with  fixed  eye 
and  open  mouth,  without  consciousness  of  time,  place,  or  per- 
sons ;  she  seemed  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  living  in  an  imaginary 
world.    The  sensation  of  hunger  was  not  strong  enough  to  rouse 
her;  she  did  not  touch  anything  that  was  given  to  her,  and  had 
to  be  fed  like  an  infant ;  in  a  word,  she  was  in  a  state  of  melan- 
eholy,  with  stupor."    She  bad  prescribed  a  generous  diet,  and 
tonic  medicines,  with  alkaline  and  sulphureous  baths.     Tn  about 
twenty  days  some  amendment  was  perceived;  her  eyes  seemed 
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to  recognise^  even  with  pleasure,  some  objects ;  and  at  different 
tuoes  she  even  artieulated  intelligible  words ;  she  paid  some 
regard  to  propriety,  which  had  before  been  quite  neglected.  On 
the  20th  of  April  she  had  a  blister  applied  to  the  arm  ;  she 
spoke  a  few  reasonable  words,  and  then  broke  into  a  long  and 
loud  laugh.  April  25th  :  ^^  It  seems  that  Marguerite  is  awakening 
as  from  a  frightful  dream,  and  that  she  is  endeavouring  to  gather 
together  her  ideas — to  retrace  her  thoughts.  She  appears  un- 
quiet, chagnn,  frightened;  she  looks  at  us  with  terror,  and 
hesitates  to  answer."  On  the  1st  of  May  she  seemed  to  be 
well ;  on  being  asked  what  she  had  thought  about  during  the 
long  period  of  her  immobility,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  I  don't  know ; 
I  had  always  before  my  eves  my  little  child,  which  my  husband 
was  cooking  in  a  vessel  ox  boiling  water.  And  then  I  heard  it 
cry ;  but  I  was  as  if  dead.  I  would  have  taken  it  off  the  fire, 
but  could  not,  my  hands  and  feet  were  so  bound."  There  were 
also  hallucinations  of  another  kind.  She  had  seen  her  niece 
taking  her  first  communion,  and,  on  going  out  of  the  church,  a 
gendarme  took  her  away  to  prison,  where  she  had  died.  May 
10th:  The  improvement  was  progressive;  she  still  answered 
slowly,  but  rationally ;  her  physical  bealtli  was  excellent.  On 
the  25th,  '^  we  promised  her  that  she  should  go  home  in  a  few 
days ;  but,  on  the  1st  of  June,  on  going  to  iuform  her  that  her 
discharge  was  made  out,  we  found  her  spitting  blood  in  large 
quantities."  The  remainder  of  the  case  is  but  the  history  of  a 
rapid  phthisis,  with  perpetual  heemoptysis.  She  died  on  the 
2nd  of  July. 

Autopsy,  thirty  hours  after  death : — The  body  appeared  ansmic* 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty ;  the  cerebral  pulp  was 
£rm  ;  its  consistence  was  greater  than  natural,  as  if  macerated  in 
alcohol.  In  the  chest  the  pleural  cavities  contained  about  ten 
ounces  of  fluid;  the  left  lung  was  full  of  tubercle,  with  an 
enormous  cavity  at  the  apex ;  the  right  lung  was  less  diseased. 
The  heart  was  small,  flaccid,  and  empty ;  the  liver  was  hyper- 
trophied.  All  the  oihex  organs  were  healthy;  but  the  uterus 
was  large,  and  its  lining  was  of  a  vinous  redness.  M.  du  Saulle 
comments  upon  this  phthisis  as  follows  r — 

"  In  the  case  which  now  occupies  us,  did  the  phthisis  precede  the 
melancholy ;  was  it  developed  during  the  last  period  of  lactation ;  or 
were  the  phthisis  and  the  melancholy  entirely  mutually  connected  ? 
This  last  opinion  is  ours ;  and  we  believe  that  the  phthisis  had  existed 
and  was  developed  in  a  latent  state,  whilst  the  resoui'ces  of  art  were 
directed  agunst  another  enemy.  Our  practical  conclusion  is,  that  it  is 
very  dangerous  for  a  woman  who  has  once  been  deranged,  to  suckle 
her  child.  Should  she  do  so,  at  the  period  of  weauing,  she  ought 
to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  an  experienced  physician,  who  will  insist 
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upon  all  precauttons  ivhich  may  prevent  the  return  of  the  mental 
malady  ....  And  as  phthisis  pulnsonalis  is  a  disease  which  appears 
to  frequently  as  a  sequel  to  prolonged  lactation,  and  also  freqaeotly 
aecompanies  melanoholiay  and  is  developed  very  insidiously,  it  is 
important  carefully  to  examine,  hy  percussion  and  auscnltatiox^  all 
patients  brought  under  our  notice  in  these  conditions.*' 

We  subjoin  a  very  brief  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  recorded  cases 
of  insanity  in  pregnant  women.  M.  Baillarger  relates  one,  of  a 
young  unmarried  woman,  who  in  the  third  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy became  melancholic,  apparently  as  the  sequel  to  a  fright, 
her  general  state  having  been  one  of  depression  previously.  She 
had  hallucinations,  chiefly  of  the  ear,  and  obstinately  refused 
food ;  she  had  to  be  fed  with  a  stomach-pump.  Her  mental 
condition  gradually  improved  as  pregnancy  advanced.  She 
went  home  to  be  confined,  and  shortly  afterwards  recovered  com- 
pletely. The  child  was  healthy  and  strong.  The  same  writer 
giTes  the  details  of  another  case,  in  which  the  delirium,  dating 
from  the  third  month,  assumed  the  ecstatic  form.  She  had  hal- 
Incinations  of  both  eye  and  ear.  She  recovered  almost  com- 
pletely in  ahout  sixteen  days ;  but,  from  another  emotion,  she 
had  a  relapse  six  weeks  afterwards,  which  continued  in  a  more  or 
less  severe  fonn  until  her  confinement,  after  which  her  recovery 
advanced  rapidly,  and  was  perfect.  Both  these  were  cases  of 
seduction,  and  ^the  moral  causes  appeared  well  marked. 

Madame  C ,   aged  89,  evinced  maniacal  symptoms  from 

the  period  of  her  conception ;  the  pregnancy  advanced  naturally, 
but  the  patient  was  always  delirious.  The  labour  was  natural, 
and  she  was  a  little  calmer  after  it,  for  a  time;  but  the  mental  de- 
rangement continued  incurable.  She  died  eight  years  after- 
wards of  chronic  enteritis. 

Dr.  Reid  relates  an  instance  of  melancholia,  dating  from  con- 
ception, with  continual  desire  to  destroy  the  child.  The  mental 
condition  became  worse  after  delivery. 

In  Dr.  Seymours  work  on  Mental  Derangement  a  case  is 
mentioned  of  melancholia,  occurring  in  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy,  which  was  aggravated  after  delivery,  but  recovered 
about  twelve  months  afterwards.  M.  Morel  gives  the  history  of 
a  case,  the  termination  of  which  was  more  serious  than  these. 
It  is  that  of  a  young,  hysterical,  married  woman,  who  had  suc- 
cessive pregnancies,  which  aggravated  the  nervous  state.  Acute 
mania  supervened  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  third  pregnancy ; 
abortion  took  place,  and  the  mania  persisted,  terminating  in  de- 
mentia and  general  paralysis. 

These  cases  sufficiently  indicate,  as  was  before  stated,  that 
there  is  no  constancy  in  the  effect  to  be  expected  of  labour  upon 
iSe  mental  condition.    Sometimes  it  is  the  signal  for  its  cessa- 
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tion»  sometimes  for  its  aggrayation ;  at  other  times  it  has  no 
effect  whatever. 

We  extract  the  next  oase»  of  puerperal  mania  proper,  £rom 
M.  Marc^-s  collection.  Helen  Lorig,  aged  4d,  entered  tW  Ls 
Gharit6^  May  19,  1855:  Her  mother  had  had  nine  children ;  the 
first  six  confinements  had  heen  attended  by  no  evil  consequences; 
but  after  the  last  three  she  had  attacks  of  delirium,  lasfeg 
some  months.  H.  L.  was  confined  on  the  5th  of  May,  and  guve 
birth  to  a  dead  child ;  all  went  on  well  until  the  10th,  whoa, 
after  some  moral  emotion,  the  lochi®  were  suppressed ;  and  it 
was  remarked  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  lacteal  seccetion. 
There  was  no  fever ;  but  the  ideas  were  slightly  incoheroit.  On 
the  next  day  the  delirium  became  furious,  and  continued  so  till 
the  13tb,  when  she  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  The  transition 
produced  a  calmness,  with  which  she  herself  was  astonished. 
On  the  14th  she  could  answer  questions  for  a  litUe  time,  but 
soon  began  to  wander  again.  She  feared  poison,  and  had  hidlu- 
cinations  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  there  was  insomnia,  headache^ 
thirst,  a  rather  dry  tongue ;  the  pulse  was  1 00  ;  the  patient  pep- 
spired  freely,  and  the  skin  presented  a  miliary  redness,  with 
sudamina.  There  was  a  little  pain  on  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  uterus.  The  delirium  persisted,  and  on  the  17th  became 
almost  acute:  pulse  110 — ^tr.  opii,  gtt  xxv«  with  musk,  10  grs. 
The  same  condition,  and  the  same  treatment,  continued  till  the 
21st,  when  there  was  more  tranquillity,  and  a  desire  for  food ;  the 
pulse  was  much  reduced.  On  the  2Sih  the  pulse  was  72,  the 
uterus  not  painful ;  the  patient  could  give  a  rational  account  of 
herself,  and  her  past  state,  but  still  rambled  off  into  other 
matters.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  delirium  and  hallucinations 
had  all  ceased.  On  the  Idth  she  was  still  very  weak,  but 
rational,  and  left  the  hospital  cured  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Our  next  case  is  from  M.  Esquirol : — S.  J.,  ast.  40,  entered  the 
Salpetri^re,  April  22nd,  1B12.  Her  stature  is  large,  her  face 
studded  with  pimples,  her  eyes  and  hair  brown,  her  skin  white ; 
she  is  tolerably  stout.  History :  at  12  years,  headache,  nasal 
hemorrhage.  13  years;  first  appearances  of  the  menses,  ces- 
sation of  the  nasal  haBmorrhages ;  since  then,  regular,  but  scanty 
menstruation.  18  years ;  a  dear  friend  was  guillotined,  and  she 
had  an  attack  of  trembling,  followed  by  rambling,  for  some  days. 
26  years  ;  J.  married,  and  became  the  mother  of  three  children, 
which  she  suckled.  80  years ;  she  was  confined  of  a  fourth 
child,  suckled  it,  and  weaned  it  without  precaution.  Two  days 
afterwards  she  was  attacked  with  general  delirium,  with  predo- 
minance of  religious  ideas.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospitd,  and 
left  it  perfectly  well  after  four  months.  36  years ;  a  new  acces- 
sion, caused  by  the  absence  of  her  husband;  she  was  again 


leeeiwd  into  ihe  bospital,  and  waa  there  thirteen  isootlui ;  she 
left  again  cured.     39  years;  her  fifth  confinement;  seven  luontlis 
9aeiding ;  the  day  after  weamng>  delirium,  with  imaginary  fears^ 
broke  out ;  she  waa  brought  into  a  ^fumon  de  aant^  with  a  genemi 
emption  oyer  the  body,  whichj  after  some  time^  was  limited  to 
the  face;    twenty  months  a£ber  this  she  was  received  at  the 
Salpetriere.     She  was  ^,  melancholy  and  despairing,  and  bad 
idigiona  terrors.     On  ibe  24th  of  May  there  was  a, discbarge  of 
matter  irom  the  left  ear ;  since  then  she  became  more  reasonable ; 
ahe  eats  and  sleeps  well.    During  the  month  of  June  baths  and 
btistefB  to  the  anps  were  continued ;  die  went  out  in  perfect 
health  and  reason  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  1812.     All  her  attacks 
bad  been  preluded  by.  sadness^  ennuif  and  inaptitude  for  her  ordi- 
nary occupations;  by  degrees  her  head  became  confused;  and 
daimg  the  aeeession  she  always  felt  her  be^d  hot  and  embar- 
rassed. 

M.  Esquirols  casea  are  so  instructi?e^  from  the  careful  manner 

ia  wlucb  the  bistpiies  are  traced,  that  we  extiract  fiirthei:,    D.  S. 

D.,  «t  41,  entered  the  Satpetri^re,  June  19th,  1812.    Middle 

stature,  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  white  skin,  mobile  physiognomy^ 

moderate  stoutness.     This  woman  has  an  uncle  and  aunt  insane. 

She  had  a  fall  when  9  yeacs  old,  and  wounded  her  forehead ;  the 

cicatrix  is  still  visible.     At  14  years  she  suffered  from  psora. 

1 6  years ;  headache,  followed  by  appearance  of  the  mensesy,  few  and 

irregular.     26  yeaxs;  D.  maiTied-r-irom  that  time  the  menses 

were  more  abundant,  with  leucorrhoea ;  more  headache.    At  27 

yearS)  she  had  many  domestic  troubles  during  her  first  pregnancy. 

83  years ;  bor  husband,  having  an  operation  performed  without 

ber  knowledge,  she  was  alarmed ;  her  mind  began  to  wander,  and 

she  beoame  furious.    She  was  treated  at  Charenton ;  the  accession 

lasted  five  months^  and  the  intellect  remained  somewhat  enfeebled. 

She  was  again  confined  at  35  years.     At  37  yearly  three  days 

after  ber  third  confinement,  she  experienced  a  slight  vexation, 

aftar  which  occurred  delirium  and  fury.     Her  insanity  this  time 

lasted  six  months.     At  41   years;  domestic  troubles,  and  slight 

vexations,  followed  by  new  accession  of  fury,  lasting  a  few  days. 

Received  at  the  Salpetri^re,  she  was   calm,  but  not  rational. 

Augast  1 2th;  she  talks  much  and  long,  relates  everything  that 

she  has  heard,  seen  or  known ;  but  with  much  incoherence.     She 

has  long  intervals  of  reason.     In  October,  she  was  calm,  and 

worked;  but  was  occasionally  incoherent.     In  December  there 

was  the  same  condition.     The  attack  terminated  in  dementia. 

These  caaes*  and  many  others  which  to  quote  would  swell  our 
pajper  to  too  great  length,  illustrate  many  important  points  as  to 
ibe  etiology  of  this  form  of  insanity ;  and  also  as  to  the  tendency 
to  «jeutranoe  under  certain  conditions  when  the  proclivity  has 
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once  been  developed.  We  must  refrain  from  further  illustration, 
as  tliei-e  are  yet  some  important  questions  connected  with  preg- 
nancy and  labour  to  pass  in  review;  and  first,  concerning  the 
terminations  of  puerperal  insanity  in  general — a  subject  which 
we  deferred  from  the  earlier  part  of  the  paper.  Wo  have  stated 
that  of  M.  Esquirol's  92  cases,  55  recovered  their  reason,  and  six 
died,  leaving  81  incurables.  Dr.  Haslam  reports  50  recoveries 
amongst  85  cases;  and  Dr.  Burrows  cured  35  out  of  57.  Dr. 
Macdonald  states  that  80  per  cent,  of  his  cases  recovered.  Dr. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  says,  that  eases  of  puerperal  insanity  (ex- 
cluding melancholia)  have  recovered  under  bis  care  in  about  a 
week  on  an  average — a  statement  which  is  vaguely  worded,  and 
which  is  open  to  some  misunderstanding.  Dr.  Gooch  (quoted  by 
Dr.  Pritchard)  has  observed  that  such  records  as  these  throw  but 
little  light  upon  the  real  proportion  of  recoveries,  and  present 
a  prospect  unnecessarily  gloomy  and  discouraging ;  inasmuch 
as  the  "  records  of  hospitals  contain  chiefly  accounts  of  cases 
which  have  been  admitted  because  they  had  been  unusually  per- 
manent, having  already  disappointed  the  hope,  which  is  gene- 
rally entertained  and  acted  upon,  of  relief  by  private  care ;  the 
cases  of  short  duration,  which  last  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  and 
which  form  a  large  proportion,  are  totally  overlooked  or  omitted 
in  the  inspection  of  hospital  reports."  Dr.  Gooch  fin-ther  adds — 
"  Of  the  many  patients  about  whom  I  have  been  consulted,  I 
know  only  two  who  are  now,  after  many  years,  disordered  in 
mind ;  and  of  these  one  had  already  been  so  before  her  mar- 
riage ....  Mania  is  more  dangerous  to  life,  melancholy  to 
reason."  It  is  extremely  diJBBcult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  avera{fe 
duration  of  these  cases,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  remarks 
above.  With  regard  to  the  prolonged  cases,  it  is  veiy  generally 
received,  that  most  of  the  recoveries  take  place  within  six  months. 
In  M.  Esquirol's  92  cases,  55  were  cured,  and  the  recoveries  took 
place  as  follows  :^ 

4  took  place  in  the  1st  month. 
7  „  2nd    „ 

6  „  8rd  „ 

7  „  4th  „ 

5  „  5th  „ 
9  „  6th  „ 

15  „  in  the  months  following. 

2  „  afler  2  years. 

Thus  it  i^pears  that  88  out  of  55,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cures,  were  completed  within  six  months  from  the  outbreak  of 
the  mental  alienation.  M.  Esquirol  had  but  six  deaths  in  the  92 
cases,  and  none  of  them  were  fatal  before  the  sixth  month ;  but 
this  must  be  judged  by  the  same  considerations  as  above  stated — 
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viz.,  that  the  cases  received  at  the  Salpetri^re  were  such  as  had 
passed  the  period  generally  most  fatal,  as  will  be  further  seen  by 
a  reference  to  the  details  already  given  of  M.  Marc6  s  fatal  cases 
of  mania,  where  all  (but  one)  died  within  twenty-six  days. 
Esquirol's  fatiil  cases  were,  one  after  six  months;  one  after  one  year; 
two  after  eighteen  months  ;  one  after  three  years,  and  one  after 
five  years. .  Dr.  Burrows  table  gives  JO  deaths  in  57  patients,  a 
proportion  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  probably  gives 
too  high  an  average,  as  M.  Esquirol's  gives  one  perhaps  too 

low. 

What  influence  does  pregnancy  exert  upon  previously-existing 
mentiU  alienation?  On  this  question  authorities  differ  much. 
M.  Guislain  writes  as  follows: — "As  to  the  utility  of  conception 
and  gestation  in  disorders  of  the  intellect,  opinions  are  much 
divided.  I  know  well  that  these  acts  do  not  always  produce  the 
happy  results  that  we  might  expect ;  and  that  delivery  itself  has 
often  been  the  detennim'ng  cause  of  insanity.  It  is,  however,  a 
truth  which  we  ought  not  to  doubt,  that  lactation  almost  always 
produces  a  favourable  change  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  insane." 
MM.  Dubois  and  Desormeaux  give  this  opinion  : — "  Mania  and 
dementia  arc  often  favourably  influenced  by  pregnancy ;  but  we 
can  only  hope  for  a  complete  and  durable  amendment  in  such 
cases  as  have  depended  upon  lesions  of  menstruation,  or  other 
affections  of  the  uterus.  Apart  from  this,  pregnancy  is  probably 
unfavourable ;  not  in  itself,  but  by  reason  of  the  weakness  induced 
by  confinement."  As  in  all  cases  connected  with  mental  aliena-* 
tion  so  in  this,  M.  Esquirol's  opinion  is  of  much  weight:- — 
"Pregnancy,  parturition,  lactation,  are  sometimes  the  means  of 
which  nature  takes  advantage  to  terminate  attacks  of  alienation. 
I  believe  these  terminations  rare.  I  have  seen  pregnancy  and 
parturition  make  the  patient  calmer,  without  affecting  the  delirium. 
I  have  known  also  a  lady  who  became  insane  during  five  consecu- 
tive pregnancies,  and  each  time  was  cured  by  confinement. 
Notwithstanding  these  instances,  and  many  others  cited  by 
authors,  I  regard  as  exceptions  the  cases  of-  insanity  cured  by 
marriage,  pregnancy,  and  labour;  so  often  have  I  seen  the  mental 
affection  persist  and  even  become  aggravated  under  such  circum- 
stances. Let  any  one  visit  the  Salpetri^re  and  he  will  find  more 
than  100  insane  women,  although  they  have  been  married  and  had 
children."  A  valuable  collection  of  cases  is  thus  summed  up  by 
M.  Bucbez  : — "  In  twenty-two  observations  of  the  influence  of  the 
uterus  or  mammsb  upon  the  brain  affected  with  menM  alienation, 
inchiding  pregnancy,  labour,  lactation,  and  weaning,  not  one  has 
presented  any  diminution  of  the  delirium ;  all  hove  provoked  or 
augmented  it."  M.  Marc6  gives  a  short  collection  of  cases,  from 
which  it  results  that  in  all,  at  the  period  of  pregDa«K5y>  the  mentai 
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affection  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect,  and  gave  cause  for  sus- 
picions of  incurability. 

In  general,  the  pregnancy  of  the  insane  proceeds  without  any 
peculiarities ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the 
labour  which  is  not  only  curious,  but  important  to  bear  in  mind 
Parturition  is  often  unattended  by  any  signs  of  suffering,  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  dropping  of  the  child  upon  the  floor,  or  its  cry 
under  the  bed-clothes,  have  been  the  first  announcement  that 
labour  had  been  in  progress.  Such  was  the  case  in  two  cases 
noticed  by  M.  Lannurien  and  M.  Mitivie.  A  young  lady  attended 
by  M.  Esquirol  was  delivered  without  appearing  aware  of  it,  and 
also  without  any  of  the  atteodanta  knowing.  Many  cases  of 
similar  import  are  related  by  M.  Marc6,  who  considers  that  pain- 
less labour  is  the  rule  in  confirmed  cases  of  insanitv.  And  thus 
it  appears  that  the  analgesia,  which  is  so  frequent  an  accompani- 
ment of  mental  deragement,  may  extend  to  the  internal  organs. 
Nor  is  this  an  isolated  fact  in  the  history  of  insanity ;  it  is  borne 
out  by  the  phenomena  of  phthisis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  other 
diseases,  occurring  in  such  a  state,  which  fi^quently,  or  e>ren 
generally,  occur  without  the  usual  constitutional  or  physical 
signs.  It  results  from  this  that  the  insane,  near  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  require  to  be  watched  and  guarded  with  especial 
care. 

The  children  bom  of  insane  mothers  are  naturally  submitted  to 
the  most  unflivourable  influences,  and  can  but  rarely  escape  the 
hereditary  taint — ^here  in  tenfold  force.  Those  bom  of  mothers 
who  have  become  insane  during  their  pregnancy  are  not  unfine- 
quently  still-bom ;  M.  Marc^  states  that  of  1 1  such  cases  five  were 
still-bom.  Those  bom  of  mothers  insane  before  their  pregnancy 
are  not  found  to  be  dead  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases.  The 
intellectual  condition  of  those  who  survive  and  grow  up  is  gene- 
rally most  lamentable ;  they  remain  imbecile,  or  at  least  of  a  very 
limited  intelligence.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the 
child  has  betrayed  no  trace  of  its  disordered  source.  Oatbeiine, 
the  daughter  of  Jeanne  la  Folle,  was  bom  during  her  mother  s 
insanity,  and  afterwards  became  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  presented 
no  indications  of  unsound  mind.  M.  Maroe  has  collected  a  few 
cases  in  which  similar  immunity  was  manifested ;  some  from  his 
own  ndte-book,  and  two  from  those  of  MM.  Calmeil  and  Bail- 
larger  ;  but  these  must  be  looked  upon  as  only  exeeptional :  the 
future  of  a  child  bom  under  such  inaospicious  oiroamstamoes 
must  be  the  subject  of  apprehension  of  the  very  gravest  charaoter. 

We  intended  to  have  appended  some  observations  upon  the 
legal  responsibility  of  pregnant  women ;  but  the  subject  is  one  of 
too  much  importance,  and  too  much  contested,  to  be  entered  upon 
in  the  brief  limits  which  are  still  at  our  disposal. 
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Aet.  III.— psychology  of  KANT* 

BT  TBOFMSOB  H0SPU8. 

(jChnltmudfrcm  yo\.  zi.  p.  521.) 

Wb  now  proceed,  from  the  Gat6gorie6»  to  farther  developments. 
Our  philosopher  next  gives  us  what  he  terms  the  deduction  of 
the  categones,  meaning  their  derivation  from  their  transcen- 
dental (flpfiori)  source  in  the  understanding  itself,  which  applies 
them  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  since  these  objects  constitute 
the  mcOter,  ihe  categories  the  forms  of  our  knowledge.  For 
knowledge  is  possible  only  on  two  conditions — intuition,  by 
which  the  object  is  given  merely  as  bare  phenomenon,  that  is, 
someUiing  presented  to  sense — and  conception,  by  which  it  is 
thought  Kant  is  too  chary  of  examples.  But  here  he  says : 
^'  A  sayage  sees  a  house  in  the  distance,  but  he  knows  not  its 
use ;  he  has  the  same  object  before  him  as  another  man  has  who 
knows  it  as  a  place  to  dwell  in  i  but,  in  form,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence; to  the  savage  there  is  only  intuition  (Anschauung),  to  the 
other  intuition  and  conception  {Begriff),  at  the  same  time."t 
Now,  the  diversity  of  representations  which  are  given  in  in- 
tuition (which  is  sensuous)  are  simply  a  mode  in  which  we  are 
passively  affected  :  but  the  act  by  which  this  diversity  is  brought 
to  unity  in  any  case,  does  not  come  from  our  senses ;  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  pure  form  of  intuition^etther  space  or  time. 
In  all  cases  of  the  union  of  different  elements,  whether  they  are 
given  in  our  sensuous  or  in  our  thinking  nature,  there  is  an  actof 
tile  understanding  which  we  term  a  synthesis.  All  combination 
implies  both  diversity  and  unity.  Sensible  things  fiimish  us 
witii  intuitions  or  sensuous  representations :  {  understanding 
eollects  and  unites  them  by  its  syntheses,  and  thus  gives  rise  to 
empirical  conceptions.  In  all  our  knowledge,  sense  and  under- 
standing must  concur  to  produce  the  result. 

In  thus  collecting  into  one  diverse  representations,  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  the  faculty  of  cognition  (knowledge,) 
must  have  the  aid  of  imagination,  memory,  and  consciousness. 
Reproductive  imagination  is  required,  because  the  putting  toge- 
ther, mentally,  of  a  diversity  of  sensible  representations  is  an 
afltdr  which  must  take  place  by  successive  steps :  imagination 
must  be  always  ideally  reproducing,  at  each  step,  the  parts 
which  are  successively  put  together,  or  they  would  be  lost  to  us, 
and  the  pii^tui^  would  be  imperfect.  But  such  a  reproduction 
involves  the  memory  of  what  has  already  presented  itself  to  our 

*  Immanael  Kant's  sammtliche  Werke,  (Bosenkraiix,)  Leipzig. 

t  Logik  :  MMhUtrng,  V. 

X  VvrgMmmgtn;  prtmiiMxim  would  hire  be  a  beMer  word,  ihottgh  not  vraaL 
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senses.  Again,  memory  implies  tlie  conviction  of  consciousness 
that  the  successive  representations  which  present  themselves  in 
us  are  always  identical.  Thus  every  synthesis  which  the  under- 
standing makes  when  it  thinks  the  objects  of  sense,  is  effected 
by  the  joint  agency  of  imagination,  memory,  and  consciousness 
— faculties  which  Kant  regards  as  subservient  to  it. 

The  whole  discussion  on  the  "transcendental  deduction"  of 
the  categories,  or  the  legitimacy  of  their  origin  in  the  sponta* 
neous  activity  of  the  understanding,  and  of  their  application  to 
phenomena,  is  sufficiently  obscure,  although  this  portion  of  the 
Kritik  was  almost  entirely  recast  in  the  second  edition.  It  is 
closely  interwoven  with  Kant's  theory  of  consciousness — no 
longer  now,  as  before,  regarded  as  attaching  to  sensuous  intui- 
tion, but  as  developed  in  the  acts  of  the  understanding — the 
faculty  of  thought.  His  speculations  on  consciousness  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  difficulty ;  and  the  changes  he  made,  in 
different  editions,  on  this  subject,  indicate  something  like  a  want 
of  reliance  on  his  own  statements. 

Here  we  must  remind  the  reader  that  we  have  already  glanced 
at  our  author's  doctrine  of  internal  sense — that  is,  of  the  intui- 
tion of  self  and  our  internal  state,  of  which  the  form  is  time, 
^ince  all  that  passes  within  us  must  take  place  in  time.  We 
have  seen  that  he  has  identified  this  internal  sense  of  self  and 
its  states,  with  consciousness  (Bewvsstseyn) ;  and  he  says  that, 
by  means  of  it,  the  phenomenal  reality  of  myself  and  of  my  in- 
ternal state  are  clear  to  me.  In  the  Transcendental  iEsthetic, 
he  described  the  consciousness  of  oneself,  or  "  apperception,*'  as 
the  bimple  representation  of  the  ego  /*  and  he  adds,  that  the 
subject  (mind)  intuits  or  views  itself  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  internally  affected,  or  as  it  appears,  not  as  it  is — that 
is,  the  mind  is  presented  to  itself  phenomenally  only,  like  any 
phenomenon  of  external  sense.  Hence  this  sort  of  conscious- 
ness is  an  affair  of  sense,  and  not  of  understanding ;  we  are 
as  passive  in  it  as  we  are  when  a  sound  salutes  our  ears>  or  the 
sun  dazzles  our  eyes. 

In  his  doctrine  of  the  understanding,  however,  Kant  presents  to 
us  a  very  different  view  of  consciousness.  It  is  now  an  affair  of 
thought,  not  of  sense.  The  terms,  indeed,  in  which  these  two 
aspects  of  the  subject  are  expressed  (Bewusstseyn — Apperception) 
are  used  in  reference  to  both,  which  tends  to  perplexity  rather 
than  to  clearness  ;t  but  ^hen  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  con- 

*  Bas  Bewomtw^  setner  selbst  (Apperception)  iBt  die  einfacbe  Vorstelliiiig  dee 
lob,  etc.,  Vid.  Krihh  (Rosenkranz),  SuppUm.  XL  This  whole  passage  contaiiis  the 
nuun  development  of  Kant*a  theory  of  consciousness  as  identified  with  the  internal 
sense. 

t  Perhaps  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  obeeare  portion  of  the  KrUih^  by  a 
reference  to  the  two  different  views  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  con* 
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sciousness  of  thought  from  the  consciousness  of  sense,  he  names 
the  fonner  apperception,  the  latter  internal  sense.  We  give  a 
very  few  hrief  quotations : 

''Tlie  lihinh  (Ich  denke)  must  accompany  all  my  repreaentations, 
or  else  they  would  he  in  relation  to  me  nothing.  Itepresentation 
given  previously  to  all  thought  is  called  intuition.  All  the  diversity 
of  intuition  has  a  necessary  relation  to  the  I  think,  in  the  suhject 
(mind)  in  which  this  diversity  is  found.  But  this  representation, 
Ithinky  is  an  act  of  spontaneity;  that  is,  it  cannot  he  regarded  as  he- 
longing  to  mere  sensibility.  I  call  it  pure  apperception.  It  is  a  self- 
consciousness  to  which  all  my  representations  belong,  and  in  which  I 
unite  them.*  I  am  conscious  of  a  necessary  a  priori  synthesis  of  niy 
representations,  which  is  called  the  original  synthethic  unity  of  ap- 
perception. In  systems  of  psychology,  the  internal  sense  is  commonly 
held  to  be  one  with  this  faculty  of  apperception ;  while  we,  on  tlie 
contrary,  carefully  distinguish  them." 

"  How  the  ego  wliich  thinks  is  distinct  from  the  ego  which  intuits 
(views)  itself,  and  is  yet  one  and  the  same  with  it,  as  the  same 
subject — how  I  as  thinking  intelligence  know  myself  as  an  object 
thought^  in  intuition,  like  other  phenomena — not  as  I  am  in  myself, 
and  as  considered  by  the  understanding,  but  merely  as  I  appear  ? — is 
a  questkm  neither  more  nor  less  difficult  than  the  question,  How  can 
I  be  an  object  to  myself  ? — how  can  I  be  an  object  of  my  intuition 
and  inward  perceptions?    Such,  however,  is  the  fact." 

"  As  regards  internal  intuition,  we  know  our  own  subject  (mind)  as 
phenomenon,  and  not  as  it  is  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
transoendental  synthesis  of  manifold  representations,  consequently  in 
the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  I  am  conscious  to  myself,  not  as 
I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only  that  I  am.  This 
representation  is  a  thought,  not  an  intuition." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  so  much  difficulty  should  be  found  in  admitting 
that  our  internal  sense  is  affected  by  ourselves ;  every  act  of  attention 

exempHlies  it The  J  f Ami  expresses  the  act  of  determining 

my  own  existence;  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined  is  not 
given  in  this  spontaneous  act ;  my  existence  remains  determinable  in  a 
purely  sensuous  manner,  as  the  existence  of  any  other  phenomenon.'*  t 


adousDesi  among  Biiglish  writers.  Same  hold  that  consciousness  is  that  |>ower  of 
iaward  adf-stirvey,  by  which  we  mi^e  the  conception  of  klf  and  our  internal 
states  an  object  of  attention  and  thought.  Others  say,  that  the  having  any 
sensation  or  thought,  or  being  in  any  state  whatever,  however  passively,  is  oon- 
sdoosness ;  and  these  would  not  allow  that  the  term  should  be  restricted  to  the 
peculiar  state  in  which  we  are  when  we  are  making  the  idea  of  self  and  our  internal 
modificatioiDfl  a  special  object  of  attention.  Perhaps  the  two  views  admit  of  being 
aomewhat  harmonized,  but  our  sphere  forbids  our  entering  on  this  subject*  Possibly 
Kant  intended  both  a  general  and  a  special  consoiousoess  :  he  evidently  saw  no 
contradiction  in  his  theory,  as  given  under  the  head  of  sense,  and  aa  given  here 
under  the  head  of  understanding,  though  be  was  quite  alive  to  the  mystery  of  the 
&et  that  the  mind  can  and  doet  direct  itself  to  an  observation  of  its  acta  and  6tate% 
as  its  own. 

*  Wolf  says  {Mtta'phyt,  cap.  iii.  §  194,)  ''  Die  Verbindung  der  YomteUungmit 
dem  Bewusstseyn  heisst  denken,** 

f  Kniik  der  r.  Vemunft :  Deduction  der  rHnen  Vcrttandes-hegrifft,    Autg*  2. 
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It  is  evident  iBrom  these  statements  and  others  that  might  be 
quoted^  that  Kant  held  with  two  principles  in  consciousness^  which 
were  always  found  co-existing.  This  union  of  both  has  perhaps 
saved  him  from  wholly  contradicting  himself  on  this  subject.^  The 
internal  sense,  the  instrument  of  psychological  observation,  is  Apt 
the  same  thing  as  the  faculty  of  pure  apperception.  It  is  in  the  same 
relation  to  this  latter  as  external  sense  is.  The  ego  as  a  thinking 
subject  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ego  as  an  object  of  intuition 
and  thought.  Self-consciousness^  or  mere  intuition,  is  not  yet 
knowledge  of  self:  this  knowledge  is  the  product  of  the  operation 
of  the  understanding  on  the  data  of  internal  sense.  Kaut  strenu- 
ously maintains  that  "  the  '  I  think '  is,  in  all  acts  of  conscious- 
ness, one  and  the  same ;"  and  that,  unaccompanied  by  it,  no  repre- 
sentation whatever,  and  therefore  not  the  simple  representation 
of  the  ego,  "  can  exist  for  me."  He  inquired  into  the  contents  of 
consciousness,  and  aimed  to  show  what  there  is  in  it  that 
is  sensuous  and  empirical,  as  belonging  merely  to  the  internal 
sense,  and  what  there  is  a  prioi'i  and  belonging  to  the  under- 
standing. The  internal  sense  contains  no  synthesis ;  therefore 
the  diversity  of  representations  or  intuitions  which  present  them- 
selves in  it  would  have  no  meaning,  unless  to  this  diversity  there 
were  superadded  a  certain  unity.  The  synthetic  process  which 
reduces  to  unity  the  various  matter  furnished  by  intuitions,  both 
pure  and  empirical,  is  a  spontaneous  operation  of  the  understand- 
ing; and  this  unity  has  its  principle  in  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness— that  is,  in  the  pure  apperception  "  I  think."  The  diversity 
of  representfUions  to  the  mind  produce  only  "  empirical  apper- 
ceptions :"  the  unity  comes  from  the  synthetic  power  of  pure  or 
primitive  apperception,  or  the  self-consciousness  which  attends 
all  thought,  and  is  its  proper  seat.  Kant  sometimes  terms  this 
principle  of  unity  in  which  all  representations  belong  to  one 
identical  ego,  the  transcendental  unity  of  apperception,  as  being 
the  principle  of  all  knowledge,  and  therefore  of  the  categories — ^it 
is  indeed  the  highest  principle  of  the  understanding  itself.  It  is 
primitive  and  absolute,  the  basis  of  all  the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing, a  condition  of  all  knowledge  and  of  all  intuition. 

But  from  this  subjective  unity  of  consciousness  by  means  of 
which  everything  is  referred  to  the  ego,  we  are  to  distinguish  that 
olyective  unity  by  means  of  which  the  variety  of  intuition  is  re- 
ferred to  an  object.  The  act  of  understanding  by  which  the  latter 
unity  is  effected  is  the  judgment.  Objective  knowledge  is  there- 
fore subjected  to  the  primitive  elements  of  judgment— that  is,  to 
the  categories.  These,  though  only  simple  forms  of  tiiought,  have 
an  objective  validity  in  their  application  to  phenomena,  which 

*  M.  CoQfflD,  however,  maintMns  that  the  two  views  are  in  abtolute  ocmtradlotMii, 
«iid  WDBden  that  no  erltio  of  Eani  ham  ever  pointed  this  out.    Ltpcm  9wr  Kwni,  5. 


these  Ibnne  ddtdimme.  Our  axperience  of  all  nature  beoomes 
poMdUe  <mly  by  means  of  these  categories,  for  that  experience 
must  be-in  accordaxice  with  them.  As  the  a  pnori  conditions  of 
experiexiee,  they  are  not  deriTed  from  nature — ^they  constitute  its 
laws.  The  phenomena  of  nature  have  reality,  therefore,  only  in 
relalion  to  our  sensuous  faeulties :  their  laws  only  exist  for  our 
fiMQlty  of  thought.  We  know  nothing  of  things  in  themsehres 
or  their  laws.  The  laws  of  phenomena  are  all  that  we  know,  and 
these  are  the  laws  of  thought.  Nature  is  nothing  but  the  systematic 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  such  as  we  conceive  them  in  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  our  faculties  of  sense  and  understanding. 

2.  The  Analytic  of  Principles  {Analytik  der  Qrundsdtze)  next 
foUows.  It  is  to  be  a  guide  to  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  apply- 
ing to  phenomena  the  categories,  which  are  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  a  priori  principles,  as  will  appear;  for  understanding 
inclndeB  bc4h  conception  and  judgment;  which  latter  faculty 
brings  particular  cases  under  some  general  rule  or  form. 

The  9€hemi(Ui»m  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
(categories)  is  tiie  first  point  to  be  noticed  under  this  "  transcen- 
dentid  doctrine  of  judgment."  When  an  object  is  brought  under 
a  conception,  the  representation  must  be  homogeneous  with  the 
conception.  The  empirical  conception  we  form  of  a  plate  is 
homogeneous  wii^  the  pure  geometrical  conception  of  a  circle  ; 
for  the  roundness  which  is  thought  in  the  latter,  is  intuited  (seen) 
in  tfie  former.  But  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding 
are  ndt  at  all  homogeneous  with  sensuous  intuitions,  and  can  never 
be  discovered  in  them.  How  then  can  phenomena  be  brought 
under  the  categories  ?  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  second  of  the 
categories  of  relation,''^  which  is  eausaUty,  This  is  not  an  object 
of  sense.  We  do  not  see  causes :  we  only  think  them.  We 
8im]^y  see  Ganges  and  successions  of  phenomena — that  is,  we 
see  objects  in  different  circumstances.  How  then  are  we  entitled 
to  unite  the  pure  conefeptions  of  the  understanding  with  these 
intuitions  of  sense?  There  must  be,  says  Kant,  some  third 
ttdng,  some  medium,  homogeneous  with  the  special  category  and 
with  the  particular  object  which  is  to  be  subsumed  under  it. 
This  medium  must  be  both  sensuous  and  intellectual. 

This  medium  is  time.  It  is  the  '^  transcendental  schema  ;"t  for 
it  isihe  form  or  condition  under  which  all  the  objects  of  sense 
must  present  themselves  to  us.  They  all  appear  in  time ;  and* till 
eoneeption  atid  thought  must  also  go  on  in  time.  Time  is  the 
emnmon  form  both  of  external  and  internal  sense.  It  is  there- 
fine  the  unitfang  bend  of  both ;  and  its  transcendental  determi- 

*  8m  «1m  Table  of  the  Cfttefforiei  in  our  Nnmber  for  July,  1858. 
t  Aiistotle  UMS  this  torn  {tfxnf^)  for  the  figures  of  tiie  syUogum. — Analyi* 
ffior.    Lib.  i.  eap.  S. 
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nations,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  render  possible  the  schematism 
which  enables  ns  to  fit  on,  as  it  were,  the  categories  to  the  cor- 
re^onding  phenomena.  Many  of  our  readers  perhaps  would  see 
little  difficulty  in  saying  of  a  certain  object  that  it  was  a  unity 
(one,)  or  of  another  that  it  was  a  totality  (whole)  of  parts,  and 
the  like.  ^'  Common  sense  "  would  be  sufficient  here,  as  usual. 
Kant,  however,  speaks  almost  with  awe  of  this  schematism  as  a  sort 
of  mystery,  *'  an  act  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is,  at  all  events,  an  ingenious  subtilty,  founded  on  a  true  view  of 
time  as  the  background  of  all  sense  and  thought,  whatever  may 
be  its  merits  in  detail.  Of  course  it  is,  as  usual,  loaded  with 
technicalities. 

A  schema  is  not  an  image.  Five  dots  form  an  image  of  the 
number  five.  But  we  can  only  think  number  in  general:  we 
cannot  make  an  image  of  anything  that  is  not  special.  Number 
in  general  is  the  schema  of  the  conception  of  any  particular 
number  of  which  an  image  may  be  formed.  So  also  no  image 
can  be  made  of  a  triangle  in  general.  It  is  a  schema  of  the 
understanding,  which  contains  under  it  all  the  species  of  this 
figure,  of  the  several  conceptions  of  which  images  may  be 
formed.  Such  images  come  from  the  empirical  power  of  pro- 
ductive imagination.  The  schemata  of  sensuous  conceptions,  as 
figures  in  space  (triangle),  arise  firom  the  pure  imagination 
d  priori,  which  renders  the  images  possible ;  but  the  schema  of 
a  pure  conception  of  the  understanding  (category)  is,  of  course, 
not  the  schema  of  an  image  :  it  is  simply  the  pure  synthesis  ex- 
pressed in  the  category  conformably  to  a  general  rule.  It  is  a 
transcendental  product  of  imagination  determining  our  internal 
sense  according  to  the  conditions  of  time,  in  respect  to  pheno- 
mena, in  harmony  with  the  unity  of  consciousness.  The  trans- 
cendental schemata  of  the  categories,  and  the  sub -schemata  of 
the  sub-categories  are  as  follows : 

The  schema  of  Quantity,  as  a  pure  conception  of  the  under- 
standing, is  number^  which  comprises  the  sucoesmve  addition  of 
unities  of  the  same  kind  in  a  series  of  time  ;  so  that  number  is 
the  synthesis  of  all  the  variety  of  our  homogeneous  intuition  in 
general.  This  view  apphes  eq^ually  to  unity,  plurality,  and  tota- 
lity: for  unity  as  applied  to  an  object  means  that  it  is  taken 
one  time,  plurality  more  than  one  time,  and  totality  a  unity  of 
times. 

The  schema  of  Qtuility  marks  the  content  of  time,  or  existence 
in  time.  Reality  as  a  pure  conception  corresponds  to  our  sensa- 
tions and  tbe  phenomena  which  occasion  them.  Every  aensattoa 
has  a  degree  by  which  it  fills  time,  more  or  less,  until  it  vanishes 
into  negation.  We  may  see  a  brilliant  light :  here  is  something 
in  time,  or  which  fills  time,   a  reality.     The    sensation  .may- 
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diminidb,  the  light  hecoming  fainter  and  fainter :  here  is  limita- 
tion,  or  a  trausition  from  time  filled  to  time  ampty ;  and  when 
the  light  has  vanished  we  have  a  negation  of  the  reality,  or  non- 
being  in  time. 

The  schema  of  Belation  has  reference  to  order  or  arrangement 
in  time.  Suhsistence  has  for  its  schema  permanence  in  time,  or 
reality  cOBsidered  as  the  substratum  which  remains  while  all  else 
changes.  Time  passes  noty  says  Kant,  it  does  not  change. 
Hence  what  is  unchangeable  in  objects  corresponds  to  tim6 ;  and 
permanence  in  time  is  the  most  general  conception  of  substance, 
which  is  the  unchangeable  in  existence.  Causality,  again,  points 
to  priority  and  succession  in  time,  so  far  as  this  is  subjected  to 
a  certain  rule.  Community  or  reciprocity,  which  is  the  mutual 
causality  of  substances,  or  the  interagency  of  correlates,  has  for 
its  schema  the  co-existence  or  contemporaneousness  of  their  reci- 
procal determinations,  according  to  a  rule. 

The  general  schema  of  Modality  is  the  mode  of  connexion  or 
non-connexion  toith  time.  Possibility  involves  such  an  accor- 
dance with  the  general  conditions  of  time,  as  that  a  thing  is 
conceivable.  A  thing  is  always  possible  to  us  when  it  is  con- 
formable to  the  conditions  of  any  one  time  ;  but  two  contradiotoiT 
propositions  exhibit  what  cannot  belong  to  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time.  Existence^  is  schematized  by  the  contemplation  of 
anything  as  being  in  a  certain  determined  time.  The  schema  of 
necessity  is  exemplified  in  the  being  of  the  objeot  in  all  time. 

As  we  have  from  the  beginning  added  our  own  illustrations 
where  it  seemed  desirable,  we  will  here  give  the  above  theory  in  a 
Table,  which  Kant  has  not  done.  It  will  already  have  been 
noticed  that  the  schematism  closely  follows  the  order  of  the 
categories. 

SCHSHATIBM  OS  THS  CATBaOBIES. 

I.    Quantity,  (series  in  time.)      2.  Qiiality,  ^content  or  matter 
Unity,  (one  time.)  of  time.) 

Plurality,  (more  than  one.)  Reality,  (time  filled.) 

Totality,  (unity  of  times.)  Negation,  (empty  time.) 

Limitation,    (transition 
from  former  to  latter.) 
3.  Relation,  (arrangement  in  time.) 

Subsistence  and  inherence,  (co-existence  with  time.) 

Cause  and  effect,  (succession  in  time.) 

Reciprocity  of  action,  (contemporaneousness  of  mutual  influence.) 

*  The  term  here  used  is  WirklichkHt,  reality.  In  the  list  of  Categories,  both  in 
the  Kritik  and  in  the  Prolegomena,  Dateyn  is  the  word  for  this  second  sub- 
category nnder  Modality,  and  JiealifSt  for  the  first  sub-category  of  Qaality.  Kant, 
in  Qsiiig  this  latter  term,  in  hia  Schematiam,  makes  it  synonymous  with  Sachheitf 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  evident^  however,  that  he  attached  no  importance  to  tlteae 
Tierbal  TariaUona.  Existence  is  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  distinction  from  a  mere 
negatfoo,  and  a  mere  possibility. 
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4h  Mk>dftlit7,  (mode  of  connexioii  or  non-conn«si<m  with  time^) 
Possibility  and  impossibility,  (oonceivableness  of  being  in  somo 

time  or  not.) 
Existence  and  non-existence,  (being  in  a  certain  time  or  not.) 
Necessity   and  contingency,  (inconceivableness  of  not  being  at 

all  times,  and  the  reverse.) 

Such,  then,  is  the  ''  sohematism"  of  the  understanding.  Agree* 
ably  to  his  twofold  view  of  oonscionsnese,  Kant  says  it  is  ^'  simply 
the  unity  of  the  varieties  of  intuition  in  the  internal  senee^ 
amounting  indirectly  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  as  a  fiinotion 
which  corresponds  to  the  internal  sense  as  a  reoeptivity.'  He 
adds  that  as  the  oategories  merely  serve  to  subject  pbeaomeoa  to 
these  forms  of  synthesis,  they  are  only  capable  of  empirical  use, 
though  they  are  themselves  a  priori,  being  derived  from  the 
mind  itself,  and  not  from  experience.  Thus  the  oategories  are 
limited  by  sense ;  for  the  schema,  in  any  case,  is  properly  the 
phenomenon,  or  the  sensuous  conception  of  an  object  in  harmony 
with  the  category.  Number  is  phenomenal  quantity,  sensation  is 
phenomenal  reality,  and  the  like.  The  categories,  without  sohe< 
mata,  are  mere  empty  functions  of  the  understanding,  they  derive 
their  significance  as  well  as  their  restriction  from  sense* 

2.  In  immediate  connexion  with  the  above  schematism,  arise 
what  our  philosopher  terms  the  system  of  aU  principles  of  the 
pure  understanding.  Having  shown  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  categories  are  applicable  to  our  sensuous  expe* 
rience,  so  as  to  enter  into  synthetic  judgments  (propositions),  he 
next  proposes  to  exhibit  systematically  these  judgments — namely, 
those  wluch  the  understanding  produces  a  priori,  ultimate  prin- 
ciples not  being  derived  from  any  higher  or  more  general  truths. 
These  principles  are  nothing  more  than  rules  for  the  olgective 
use  of  the  categories. 

As  these  principles  are  synthetical,  and  not  analytical,  Kant 
here  adverts  to  the  distinction  with  which  he  set  out.  The  judg- 
ment (proposition)  body  is  extended  is  analytical,  the  predicate 
being  already  contained  in  the  subject.  Body  is  not  extended, 
would  therefore  be  a  logical  contradiction — it  would  be  saying 
that  something  extended  is  not  extended.  The  "  principle  of 
contradiction,"  therefore,  is  the  sufficient  test  of  the  truth  of  all 
analytical  judgments.  J3ut  of  synthetic  judgments  this  principle 
is  not  a  test,  it  is  only  a  sine  qud  non.  Every  event  lias  a  cause, 
is  a  synthetic  judgment ;  for  the  conception  "  cause  *  (the  predi- 
cate) is  not  contained  in  the  conception  ''event"  (the  subject). 
It  is  also  a  priori,  for  it  is  not  an  induction  from  experience,  but 
is  a  universal  and  necessary  truth.  No  doubt  its  predicate  does 
not  contradict  its  subject ;  so  far  well,  but  this  says  nothing  to  its 
validity.     Kant  says,  again,  that  there  must  be  a  medium  in 
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▼kich  alone  the  syntliesiB  of  sabject  and  predicate  can  unite — ^it 
is  tbatin  which  aU  our  Fepresentations  are  contained — ^namely,  the 
internal  sense,    and  its   form   a  priori^   time.    The  synthesis 
depends  on  fhe  imagination ;  their  synthetical  unity  in  the  propo- 
rtion (judgment)  on  the  unity  of  consciousness.    This  appears 
to  mean  that  such  truths — those  which  can  neither  be  proved  nor 
deaiod — have  their  seat  and  their  self-evidence  in  the  inmost 
convictions  of  our  consciousness.     We  believe  such  propositions 
jast  because  vre  cannot  help  believing  them. 

The  prmei^les  which  we  have  now  to  detail  relate,  severally, 
under  the  oategories,  to  the  following  heads,  which  are  given  in 
Kant's  usual  peculiar  and  technical  style  : 

1.  Quantity.  2.  Quality. 

Axioms  of  Intuition.  Anticipations  of  Perception. 

3.  Relation.  4.  Modality. 

Analogies  of  Experience.  Postulates  of  Empirical 

Thought 

1.  Axioms  of  Intuition — that  is,  the  laws  or  ways  in  which 
objects  can  be  presented  to  us,  have  for  their  principle,  that  all  phe- 
nomena are  extensive  quantities ;  they  have  magnitude  in  space, 
or  are  conceived  of  as  having  continuity  in  time :  for  space  and 
time  are  the  conditions  a  priori  of  all  intuition.  All  pheno- 
mena are  in  them,  and  can  only  be  received  into  our  empirical 
consciousness  (that  is,  we  can  only  have  an  actual  experieoce  of 
the  things  around  us)  by  means  of  a  successive  synthesis,  whereby 
is  generated  the  representation  to  us  of  a  determined  space  or 
time,  more  or  less,  the  parts  rendering  possible  and  preceding  the 
whole.  A  line,  for  example,  however  short,  must  be  drawn  in 
thought^  part  after  part,  if  it  is  to  be  represented  to  our  mind.  So 
also  of  time,  short  or  long — we  think  of  its  successive  progression. 
On  this  successive  synthesis  depends  the  generation  of  geometrical 
figures.  Geometry  furnishes  examples  of  certain  axioms  of  intui- 
tion; as  between  two  points  only  one  straight  line  is  possible, 
and  tico  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  Here,  of  course, 
we  have  to  do  with  extensive  quantities — that  is,  magnitudes.  It 
is  evident  that  the  sub-categories  of  quantity,  which  are  unity, 
plurality,  and  totality,  have  always  to  do  with  phenomena  as  pre- 
sented in  space,  or  numbered  in  time — ^that  is,  they  all  express 
magnitudes  conceived  of  as  measurable,  and  therefore  to  be  called 

"extensive." 

2.  Anticipations^  of  Perception, — ^By  this  expression  Kant 
meaDS  our  previous  knowledge  of  a  certain  general  characteristic  of 
our  sensations.     He  does  not  here  allude  to  the  universal  d  priori 

•  Kftot  says  liie  irf  oXijt^C  of  Epicnnxf  saggettel  to  him  this  ters. 
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conditions  of  space  and  time,  as  necessary  to  our.  perception  of 
phenomena.  What  to  us  appears  real  in  these  phenomena  corre- 
sponds to  the  sensations  they  produce  in  us.  Hence  Uie  pi'in- 
ciple  of  the  a  priori  knowledge  or  anticipation  referred  to  is,  that 
all  phenomena,  as  represented  by  our  sensations,  must  have  inteji- 
sive  qtLontity,  or  must  present  themselves  as  of  a  certain  degree  qJ 
reality.  Perception  he  defines  as  "  empirical  consciousness,  or  a 
consciousness  containing  an. element  of  sensation/'  We  refer  our 
own  sensuous  affections  to  some  external  ohject ;  and  in  so  doing 
we  ascrihe  to  it  degree,  or  intensive  quantity,  a  degree  of  effect 
on  sense.  Kant  uses  the  term  "  intensive  quantity"  for  a  quantity 
which  is  "apprehended  as  a  unity  only,  or  in  which  plurality  caa 
be  represented  only  by  gradual  approximation  to  Jiegation  =  0." 
For  our  perception  of  external  things  takes  place  tlu'ough  sensa- 
tion, which  has  no  extensive  quantity.  There  is  in  it  no  succes- 
sive synthesis  from  part  to  pail  till  we  reach  the  whole  as 
in  measurable  magnitudes.  Our  sensations  are  wholly  subjective  ; 
they  are  our  own  feelings,  though  they  represent  qualities  of 
body.  Their  only  quantity  is  the  degree  of  their  intensity,  and 
hence  we  call  them  intensive  magnitudes.  They  may  vary  from 
any  degree,  by  diminution,  till  they  vanish.  A  sensation  has  no 
parts,  and  exists  only  the  moment  we  fcel  it.  If  it  diminishes  or 
increases,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  so  many  varieties  of  sensation^ 
perhaps  of  inappreciable  succession — but  still,  in  fact,  so  many 
intermediate  sensations  between  the  highest  degree  and  zero. 
There  is  not  here  one  contiuuous  quantity,  as  in  extensive  magni- 
tude, but  only  a  concatenation  of  many  possible  degrees  ascending 
or  descending,  each  of  which  is  less  different  from  another  Hum 
the  sensation  in  its  original  degree  is  from  zjro.  A  rainbow 
affects  our  eyes,  say,  in  its  most  vivid  state ;  it  becomes  fainter 
and  fainter  till  it  vanishes.  A  body  feels  hot  to  our  touch,  it 
gradually  feels  less  hot,  and  at  last  we  have  no  sensation  of  heat 
from  it.  Though  our  sensations  do  not  admit  of  linear  admea- 
surement, like  extensive  magnitudes,  yet  numbers  may  be  used  tt> 
determine  a  2>i*ion  certain  intensive  phenomena.  Thus,  the  light 
of  the  sun  must  be  anticipated  to  produce  a  sensation — say 
"  200,000  times"  stronger  than  that  of  the  moon.  Heat,  again, 
is  measured  by  the  thermometer.  On  account  of  quantity  and 
quality  being  thus  determinable,  Kant  regards  the  synthesis 
belonging  to  these  categories  as  mathematical  or  constitutive. 
He  terms  the  third  and  fourth  principles,  to  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed, regulative,  as  they  only  concern,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rela- 
tions of  existing  phenomena — not  the  very  phenomena  themselves 
in  their  magnitudes  or  degrees. 

3.  The  general  principle  oHihe  Analogies  of  Experience  is  that 
experience  is  only  possible  through  a  necessaiy  connexion  of  our 
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fereiptions  ;  in  other  words^  we  must  bave  in  our  minds  a  fixed 
synthesis  of  phenomena,  in  order  to  have  an  experimental  know- 
kdgeof  them.  Experience  is  a  synthesis  of  our  peroeptionSi  which 
is  not  contained  in  onr  perceptions  themselves.  I  see  the  wood- 
man's axe  fall:  I  afterwards  hear  the  sound  of  the  blow.  Here 
are  two  perceptions,  one  from  sight,  one  from  hearing.  My  expe- 
rience teaches  me  to  connect  them  as  cause  and  effect ;  but  the 
perceptions  themselves  do  not  contain  this  synthesis  or  conjunc- 
tion as  inTolving  a  necessary  bond  between  the  phenomena.  In 
Kantian  phrase,  we  have  here  a  synthesis  which  contains  the 
"unity  of  the  diversity  of  these  perceptions,  in  our  consciousness." 
The  two  events  only  present  themselves  as  empirically  related  in 
time,  but  with  no  sense  of  necessity.  Experience,  however,  is 
only  possible  by  means  of  the  necessary  connexion  which  the 
mind  itself  gives  to  its  perceptions.  Kant  expresses  the  general 
principle  also  thus :— All  phenomena  stand,  a  priori^  under  rules 
of  the  determination  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  in  time. 

The  three  modes  of  time,  says  our  author,  are  permanence, 
neeessian,  and  co-existence  ;  corresponding,  in  the  categories  of 
EtJaJtion^  to  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  and  reci- 
procity between  agent  and  patient.  Hence  the  three  modes  give 
the  three  analogies  of  experience — ^that  is,  the  three  laws  for 
determining  all  the  relations  of  phenomena  in  time,  laws  prior  to 
experience  and  rendering  it  possible. 

(1)  The  first  analogy  of  experience  is  the  principle  of  the 
permanence  of  eubstance.  In  all  the  changes  of  phenomena, 
tike  substance  or  object  changes  not :  its  quantity  remains  the 
same ;  the  changeable  is  only  the  mode  in  which  uie  permanent 
exists.  The  substratum  or  substance  corresponds  with  time  in 
general,  which  changes  not ;  the  accidents  alone  change  in  time. 
Substances  are  the  basis  of  all  the  time-determinations  which 
phenomena  present  to  us.  Accordingly,  the  permanence  of  sub- 
stance is  a  necessary  condition  under  which  alone  phenomena  as 
things  or  objects  are  determinable  in  a  possible  experience. 

(S)  The  second  analogy  of  experience  is  the  principle  of  the 
iiuieenum  of  time,  according  to  the  law  of  causality ;  that  is, 
all  dianges  take  place  according  to  this  law  of  the  conjunction 
of  cause  and  effect.  One  phenomenon  as  effect  succeeds  another 
as  eanae — ^thunder  succeeds  lightning.  We  unite  the  two  percep- 
tions, not  by  the  senses,  but  by  the  synthetic  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion, which  determines  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  in  our 
internal  sense  in  regard  to  time.  What  is  further  required  is, 
fliat  the  order  of  the  phenomena  should  be  determined,  that  is, 
which  must  precede,  and  which  follow.  This  relationship  between 
them  is  a  pore  conception  of  the  understanding  by  which  cause 
determines  effect  as  consequence.     It  follows  that  experience  is 
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only  possible  in  so  far  as  yre  submit  phenomena  to  tbis  lav  of 
cliusality.  True  it  is  that,  in  our  apprehension  of  any  phenomenon, 
the  parts  always  follow  each  other,  though  they  do  not  so  succeed 
eatch  other  in  the  object.  I  see  a  house :  in  this  apprehension,  I 
may  begin  anywhere,  at  the  roof  or  at  the  foundation.  In  this 
empirical  intuition,  I  may  apprehend  the  manifold  by  going  from 
left  to  right,  or  the  reverse.  But  the  parts  do  not  so  follow  each 
other  in  the  object ;  there  is  no  determinate  objective  order  in 
this  case;  nor  is  any  particular  order  thought  as  necessary  in 
this  synthesis  of  mere  apprehension.  Not  so  where  an  event  B 
succeeds  its  antecedent  A,  as  when  the  explosion  of  the  cannon 
succeeds  the  flash.  I  here  derive  the  subjective  order  of  my 
apprehension  from  the  objective  succession  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  thus  my  apprehension  proceeds  according  to  a  rule.  It  is» 
therefore,  justly  supposed  that  every  event  is  preceded  by  some* 
thing  which  causes  it,  that  is  which  it  follows  according  to  a  rule; 
and  in  this  condition  esperience  is  possible.  This  principle  of 
causality  is  not  a  mere  induction ;  if  so,  it  would  be  wanting  in 
universatity  and  necessity.  Why  do  we  And  this  conception  of 
cause  in  our  actual  experience,  but  because  it  is  a  priori  in  the 
understanding  ?  No  doubt  it  was  first  elicited  on  oeoafflon  of  our 
empirical  perceptions ;  but  this  conception  once  gained,  we  yield 
to  it  as  the  a  priori  condition  of  the  synthetic  unity  of  certain 
phenomena  in  time,  and  as  the  condition  of  all  our  experience  of 
lietual  causes  and  effects.  The  principle  of  the  succession  of 
effect  to  cause  still  holds,  even  where  the  effects  are  apparently 
rfmultaneous  with  the  cause.  The  relation  remains,  even  where 
no  time  perceptible  to  us  has  elapsed ;  for  had  not  A  existed, 
B  would  not  have  arisen. 

(8)  The  third  analogy  of  experience  is  the  principle  of  co- 
existence according  to  the  laws  of  reciprocal  agency.  All  sub* 
stances,  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in  space  as  co-existing, 
are  in  mutual  connexion  with  each  other.  Our  mind  views  the 
changes  of  state  whioh  substances  undergo,  as  having  their  causes 
in  other  substances;  so  that  nothing  exists  in  a  state  of  isolation, 
but  there  is  a  mutual  intercommunion  among  objects,  and  the  active 
forces  whioh  render  matter  what  it  is  are  always  in  a  leciprocal 
action  among  themselves.  Things  co-exist  when  the  perceptions 
we  have  of  them  can  be  taken  in  any  ord; r ;  when,  for  instance, 
we  can  go  from  A  through  B,  G,  D,  to  E,  or  retrograde  from  •£  to 
A,  or  proceed  in  any  other  way.  Now  this,  as  we  have  seen,  we 
cannot  do  in  the  case  of  cause  and  effeet,  whioh  necessitates  a 
certain  succession:  we  can  only  place  A  before  B,  we  cannot 
reverse  the  order  in  causation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  oan 
look  first  at  the  earth,  then  at  the  moon,  then  at  a  star,  or  I  can 
look  at  them  in  any  order  as  I  please.    Hence  the  earth,  the 
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moon,  the  star,  are  contemponuieotis.    I  am  entitled  to  say  so, 
Eiiaply  beoauBe  my  perceptioas  of  these  objects  can  thns  follow 
eieh  other  reciprocally,  in  any  order.  The  synthesis  of  the  imagina" 
lion  would  only  go  from  one  of  these  objects  to  another,  bnt  wonld 
net  ebow  their  co-existence.    A  conception  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  category   of  reciprocal  sequence,  is  necessary  to  justify 
us  in  representing  co-existence  as  phenomenally  objective.    Hence 
the  co-«xifltenoe  of  substances  in  spaee  can  only  be  cognised 
under  the  xnre-condition  of  their  reciprocal  action ;  and  this  is, 
ttierefore,  the  condition  of  our  experience  of  things.     It  is  only 
by  obeerYing  that  the  order  of  our  synthesis  of  the  objects  is 
arbitrary  and  indifferent,  that  we  can  say  they  co-exist  in  one  and 
the  same  time.    Kant  says  it  is  evident,  in  our  experience,  that  it 
is  only  the  continuous  influenoes  in  all  parts  of  space  that  can 
lead  oor  senses  from  object  to  object :  the  light  which  plays  be- 
tween our  eyes  and  the  heavenly  bodies  effects  a  mediating  reci- 
procity between  them  and  us,  which  shows  their  coexistence  with 
ourselves.     It  is  the  relation  of  reciprocal  causality,  or  of  a  cer- 
tain interagency,  which  alone  rend^s  possible  our  experience  of 
the  simultaneous  existence  of  things.     Only  thus— by  this  com- 
munity, can  objects  produce  in  us  a  system  of  corresponding 
perceptions,  and  a  real  whole. 

Such  are  the  three  "dynamical"  relations  which  involve  all 
others.  Objects  must  be  related  to  each  ot^er  as  inherent  one  in 
the  other,  or  as  cemsequeniial  to  each  other,  or  as  combined  into 
a  whole ;  and  the  three  analogies  of  experience  determine  things 
aoeording  to  the  three  modes  of  time^Aiitmliofi,  Mcceessiefi,  and 
nmittlUme(mene$8. 

4.  The  PostidaUe  of  Empirical  Thinking,  The  general  prin- 
ciple here  is,  that  everything  which  can  be  known  in  our  expe- 
rienee,  must  be  known  under  a  certain  modification  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  subject  and  the  predicate  of  the  proposition 
in  which  we  state  our  knowledge  of  it.  Either  A  may  be  B  (pos* 
sibly) ;  or  A  is  B  (the  £act  exists) ;  or  A  must  be  B  (necessarily). 
The  categories  and  judgments  of  modality  do  not  add  anything 
to  our  conception  of  things ;  they  only  show  how  that  conception 
is  rdated  to  our  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  postulates  of  our 
onpirieal  thought  are  nothing  more  than  explanations  of  possi- 
bility, actual  existence,  and  necessity,  as  applied  to  our  expe- 
rience of  things. 

(I)  Of  these  postulates,  the  first  relates  to  possibility;  and 

here  the  principle  is :  that  alone  tohich  agrees  with  the  formal 

condiMone  cf  experience  {intuit/um  and  concepticn)  ie  poeeiUe. 

The  meaning  is  that  for  any  event  or  object  to  be  thought  as 

possible  to  oocur  or  exist,  it  must  not  violate  the  laws  either  of 

sease  or  underatanding.     Logical  possibility  merely  demands 
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consistexioy  in  our  conceptions :  tbas  that  a  triangle  should  hare 
fpi;u:,  angles  involves  a  logical  contradiction.  But  Kant  here 
rafera  to  a  possibility  that  is  real,  or  in  things.  The  conception 
of  a  figure  made  up  of  two  straight  lines  implies  a  synthesis  that 
is.  void;  as  it  can  refer  to  no  object^  not  admitting  of  being  con* 
structed  in  space.  It  belongs  not,  therefore,  to  experience.  So 
the  conception  of  a  body  constantly  present  in  a  portion  of  space 
without  occupying  it,  equally  disagrees  with  the  conditions  and 
determinations  of  space.  Now  these  latter  apply  to  all  possible 
things,  because  they  contain  d  priori  the  form  of  our  experience 
of  objects  in  gener^.  Such  conceptions,  therefore,  as  the  above 
have  no  objecuve  reality;  that  is,  they  cannot^be  realized  in  expe* 
ji;ianceT-they  are  opposed  to  its  known  conditions. 

(2)  The  secona  postulate  is  that,  in  order  for  anything  to  be 
ruU,  or  actually  existing,  it  must  cohere  toith  the  material  eon'- 
ditions  of  experience  {perception,  and  therefore  sensation).  In 
other  words,  what  has  actually  affected  our  senses  is  not  merely 

Ji>ssible  but  really  exists.  Perception  by  conscious  sensation  is 
ere  required,  according  to  the  analogies  of  experience.  From 
the  mere  conception  of  a  thing,  however  complete,  and  however 
aopordant  with  the  conditions  of  a  possible  experience,  we  can 
n^yer  conclude  that  it  exists.  If  this  conception  of  it  precedes 
the  perception,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  possible ;  but  when  our 
perception  of  a  thing  presents  matter  to  the  conception  of  it,  we 
tu^ye  the  true  mark  of  its  reality.  Our  personid  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  things,  therefore,  reaches  as  far  as  our  percep- 
tions»  and  what  may  be  immediately  inferred  from  them  acccura- 
in£[  to  the  laws  of  experience,  extena.  Sometimes  we  know  the 
existence  of  a  thing  comparatively  d  priori,  and  mediately;  that 
is,  when  it  attaches  itself  to  certain  perceptions  according  to  the 
afialogies  of  experience;  so  that  we  can  reason  from  a  thing 
which  we  do  perceive  to  the  thing  we  do  not  perceive.  Thus  we 
,ki^ow  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  matter  in  bodies,  by  the  actual 
perception  of  the  attracted  iron  filings,  though  we  cannot  per- 
c^ye  the  matter  itself. 

(3)  The  third  postulate  is  as  follows :  tliat  exists  necessarily, 
the  coherence  of  which  with  the  real  is  determined  according  to 

'  universal  conditions  of  experience.  The  necessity  here  sp(^en 
of  is  not  mere  formal  and  logical  necessity,  as  when  one  concep- 
tion must  imply  anbther;  it  relates  to  necessity  of  existence, 
which  can  only  be  known  in  connexion  with  an  object  of  percep- 
tion ;  and  the  only  existence  thus  conditioned  is  that  of  effects 
frpm  given  causes,  as  when  A  being  given  in  perception,  B  follows 
ix^  conformity  with  the  laws  of  causality.  Hence  the  mark  of 
necessity  is  to  be  found  only  in  that  law  of  a  possible  experience, 
that  everj'thing  which  happens  is  determined  A  priori  by  its 
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eMf»«  We  theiefoie  only  know  the  necessity  of  those  effects  in 
satoie  tho  causes  of  which  fure  given  to  us ;  so  that  this  necessity 
only  regards  the  relations  of  things  according  to  the  dynamical 
kw  of  caoaality.  Nature  could  not  exist,  unless  all  that  happens 
wexe  subjeoted  ta  a  hypothetical  necessity;  that  is,  every  effect 
JDnst  hajipen  if  the  cause  be  present.  Hence  **  nothing  happens 
by  blind  chance/'  and  ''there  is  no  such  thing  as  fate/*  are 
a  priori  laws  of  nature^  meaning  that  all  is  conditioned  by  causa- 
tion* This  pripciple  forbids  any  gaps  or  breaks  in  the  series  of 
phenomena  (in  viundo  non  datur  hiatus),  and  any  leaps  in  nature 
[nan  dahir  b€lUilb)  ;  for  there  must  be  a  continuity  in  all  causes 
and  effects ;  and  no  void  can  be  admitted  as  a  part  of  empirical 
synthesis. 

It  maj  he  i^ded  that  while  Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  terms  the 
axioms  of  intuition  and  the  anticipations  of  perception  mathe- 
matical or  constitutivei  because  they  relate  to  Quantity  and 
Quality,  which  are  extensive  and  intensive  magnitudes — he  calls 
the  analogies  of  experience,  and  the  postulates  of  empiridal 
ibanghi  dynamical  or  regulative ;  becaase,  since  they  concern  the 
Beh^on  aad  Modality  of  objects,  they  bear,  not  on  the  nature  of 
objects,  bmi  on  the  pnnciples  which  affect  their  existence. 

Kant  concludes  the  above  systematic  representation  of  *'  all  t}ie 
synthetical  prineiples  of  the  pure  understanding,"  by  remindiilig 
08  that  all  which  ne  has  set  forth  shows  that  the  categories,  in 
themselYes,  are  not  cognitions  (knowledge),  but  merely /ormi  df 
thought  for  making  knowledge  from  given  intuitions  (sensuoti's 
l^resentations)  of  objects.  Our  external  senses,  alone,  can 
aodiihit  the  conceptions  of  understanding  in  objective  reality. '  If 
m  say  **  all  contingent  existence  has  a  cause/'  this  only  t^s 
us  that»  without  this  relationship  to  cause,  we  do  not  at  dl 
G(naprehend  the  existence  of  the  contingent.  We  could  nevei 
know  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  throagh  the  understanding 
aad  d  priori.  The  question  is  not,  how  may  things  exist  in  them- 
ielvesy  but  how  must  ttiey  exist  if  we  are  to  know  them  ?  The 
categories  only  furnish  us  with  laws  of  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  our  knowledge  of  objects  as  given  in  our  empirical 
intoition.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  all  principles  of 
the  pure  understanding  are  nothing  more  than  principles  a  j>riori 
of  the  possibilitv  of  experience ;  Uiat  all  synthetical  principles  i 
priori  relate  and  apply  to  experience  alone ;  and  that  their  very- 
possibility  rests  entirdy  on  this  relationship. 

Kant's  systematic  application  of  the  twelve  categories  to  ''  prin- 
ciples" here  ends.  As  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  second  postulate^ 
he  adds  some  paragraphs  by  way  of  refuting  Material  Idealism,, 
which  pronounces  tne  existence  of  external  objects  either  doubtfu) 
or  untroe.     Besoartes  said  there  was  nothing  absolutely  unques- 
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tbfiftUe  but  the  one  empkioal  asseitioB:  I  am.  BeiiEelffjr 
denied  the  possibility  of  all  material  existence.  Kant  oalls  this 
"  dogmatical  idealism."  His  own  theory— --that  we  know  phono* 
mena  only,  though  leai  things  exist— he  terms  "  oritioal  idealism/' 
as  heing  the  result  of  the  criticism  of  reason.  Yet,  by  his  making 
i^aoe  Mid  time  to  be  simply  psychological,  and  not  independent  of 
our  sensuous  faculty,  his  realism  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
idealism  which  characterizes  so  strongly  his  whole  system.  Space 
and  time,  he  says,  are  only  in  u» ;  they  do  not  belong  at  all  to 
things  themselves,  we  only  place  phenomena  in  them.  They  are 
only  "  receptivities "  (capacities)  of  our  faculty  of  sense.  This 
vital  inconsistency  was  not  only  seen  by  the  Wolfian  school ; 
Fichte  a  disciple  of  Kant  saw  it,  and  started  from  this  point  to  his 
own  egoistie  idealism.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Kant's  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  realism,  against  Berkeley  or  Descartes,  they  are 
out  of  all  harmony  with  his  idealism  of  space  and  time.  -He 
strangely  says,  howover,  that  if  space  and  time  were  not 
wholly  and  alone  in  us,  the  external  world  would  be  a  nonentity ! 
On  the  contrary,  can  anything  be  plainer  tiian  that  if,  as  Kant 
admits  is  the  case,  things  really  exist  ^:temally  to  us»  and  are  not, 
as  Berkeley  said)  merely  our  ideas  and  feelings-^^then  space  and 
time  must  be  something  more  than  mere  forms  of  our  sensuous 
fiMmlty,  otherwise  the  very  existence  of  objects  in  themselves 
must  depend  oo  our  own  existence.  If  the  material  world  veally 
exists,  it  must  exist  in  space  and  time :  if  not,  the  material  world  is 
but  an  illusion. 

Our  philosopher  further  argues  that  Descartes'  principle  of  the 
certainty  of  our  own  personal  existence  from  consciousness,  proves 
the  existence  of  phenomena  in  space,  which  involve  somethmg 
permanent  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions.  Our  internal  expm- 
enceis  only  possible  under  the  previous  admission  of  external  ex- 
perience. My  internal  experience  (consciousness)  only  gives  me 
representations,  but  these  changeful  repsesentetions  which  are 
presented  to  me  imply  of  necessity  something  pennanent.  Now 
tins  permanent  must  be  something  without  me,  and  not  a  mere 
representation.  Nothing  permanent  corresponds  to  our  notion  of 
body  except  matter.  Therefore  my  existence  in  time  can  only  be 
determined  (made  known)  to  me  by  the  existence  of  something  out 
of  me ;  and  the  material  world  existe.  *'  The  consciousness  of  my 
own  existence  is  at  the  same  time  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
the  existence  of  things  without  me."  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
with  Elanty  that  the  agency  of  external  objecte  is  the  means  by 
which  all  our  faeulties  axe  excited  to  action.  This  is  obvious 
with  regard  to  our  senses ;  and  if  we  had  no  senses,  how  could 
•any  of  our  other  powers  have,  at  the  outeet,  materials  to  work  on  ? 
Thought  itself  must  be  Brst  elicited  by  s^ise.     A  human  being 
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ipjihoat  all  sensation  could  not  know  even  his  own  existanoe, 
under  the  present  order  of  things.  The  me  and  the  nan-me,  the  sub- 
jectiye  and  the  objeotive,  are  therefore  inseparably  correlated  in 
all  our  knowledge.  There  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the 
lean ''  consciousness"  {Beiim$8t$eyn)  ought  to  be  indiscriminately 
applied  to  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  knowledge  of 
nature,  as  Kant  has  done.''^ 

This  discussion  of  Kant  on  material  idealism  is  not  firee  from 
obscurity^  on  account  of  his  leaving  the  reader  to  discover  how  tax 
he  is  speaking  of  external  phenomenal  realities,  in  distinction  from 
Berkeley's  idealism,  and  how  far  of  " noumena'  or  things  in 
themselves.  His  succeeding  remarks  entitled,  ''  The  Oround  of 
the  Distinction  of  aU  Objects  into  Phenomena  and  Noumena," 
may  throw  further  light  both  on  the  realistic  and  the  idealistic 
aide  of  his  system.  The  understanding,  says  our  philosopher, 
can  never  make  any  use  of  its  cL  priori  conceptions  and  prin- 
ciples but  what  relates  immediately  to  our  sensuous  experience  of 
phenomena;  it  cannot  make  a  transcendental  use  of  them — ^thatis, 
it  cannot  apply  the  categories  and '' principles"  to  things  considered 
in  themselves.  Why  have  mathematical  conceptions  significance  ? 
Take  the  example :  *'  between  two  points  there  can  be  only  one 
straight  line."  This  principle  and  its  representation  are  gane^ 
rated  in  the  mind  wholly  a  priori ;  but  it  would  mean  nothing  if 
we  were  not  able  to  exhibit  it  empirically  to  sense.  An  abstract 
conception  must  be  made  sensuous — that  is,  an  object  must  cor- 
respond with  it  in  intuition,  else  the  conception  is  void  of  mean- 
ing :  and  so  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  understanding. 
Quantity  is  only  explained  by  means  of  some  adopted  unit  of  sense, 
and  we  everywhere  find  such  empirical  illustrations  necessary. 
In  a  word,  no  conception  will  have  a  corresponding  object,  if  we 
take  away  sensuous  intuition— the  only  intuition  we  posses8«t 
Thought  itself  is  only  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to  an 
object;  and,  beyond  the  sphere  of  passible  experience,  no  category 
and  no  synthetic  a  priori  principle  can  apply. 

Now  as  nothing  but  phenomena  are  presented  to  us  in  sense ; 
that  is,  nothing  but  things  as  they  appear  to  us — to  these  pheno- 
wamui,  alone,  can  the  understanding  apply  the  categories  and  the 
principles  derived  from  them.  Other  possible  things,  which  are 
not  objects  of  our  senses  but  are  merely  cogitated  by  the  under- 
standing, are  noumena  or  things  thought  but  not  experienced. 
Kant  distinguishes  these  abstractions  or  hypotheses  which  the 
undeistandii^  forms  to  itself,   with  nothing  in  the  sensuous 

*  Sir  W.  HaanUon  vam  the  term  *' coBMioosiieti"  in  a  similar  maaner.  Iho 
ymftiom  smpl J  nlatoa  to  the  natim  of  our  oooTiotioiw :  is  tbo  oeiiaintjr  to  mo  of 
mj  own  thongfat  and  existence,  of  the  Mame  kind  precisely  as  the  certainty  to  me  of 
the  existence  of  ohjects  aroond  me — even  gnmting  that  I  am  eqoally  sore  of  both  f 

t  TUa  priaoipto  is  the  ke^rto  abwgo  part  of  Kaat's  speoobtions  on  "Baawfc" 
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&ciilty  <?anre8pofid]ng  with  them,  mto  neffaUve  and  pc8Uiv€.  JSao 
notion  the  nnderotcmding  represents  to  iteelf  of  ft  s^bstratDm  tD 
certain  sensible  properties  which  sustains  er  holds  them,  as  it 
were,  together  (itself  being  no  object  of  sense),  Kant  cdls  a  nega* 
tive  nouiaenon.  It  is  an  object  of  sense,  considered  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  an  object  of  oar  s^:isuou8  intuition.  It  is  the  supposed 
sabstanoe  or  base  to  which  all  the  sensuous  properties  bdoxig^ 
regarded  abstractedly.  On  the  other  hand,  aj^ft^e  nomnenoa 
is  something  which  is  not  at  all  an  object  of  sensuous  intnitiDB^ 
but  which  the  understanding  is  supposed  to  haipe  tiie  power  of 
pres^ting  to  itself  as  an  object  of  knowledge  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  intellectual  intuition — a  faculty  which  Kant  wholly  denkfi 
to  man.  Several  serious  consequences  flow  from  his  ilkeory  of 
*'  positive  noumena,"  but  they  belong  chiefly  to  his  doctrine  o£ 
^*  reason"  as  distinct  from  understanding.  A  stone  oonsid^ed 
in  its  svisUuice  merely,  apart  from  its  qualities,  is  a  negatiTe 
Qoumenon ;  an  angel  is  a  positive  noumenon.  He  admits  tiiat 
tJie  conception  of  these  noumena,  either  posilive  or  negative,  is 
not  self-contradictory;  but  he  affirms  that  their posibility  is,  to 
us>  incomprehensible,  since  all  that  is  not  j^enomenon  is  to  us  a 
mere  void.  Understanding  and  sense  must  be  conjoined ;  if  we 
separate  them,  we  suppose  representations  which  we  caonot  applj 
to  any  determinate  object. 

It  is  evident  that  Kant's  theory  of  positive  noumena  entirdy 
limits  our  knowledge,  properly  so  called,  to  what  is  sensuous, 
and  borders  on  scepticism;  he  only  avoids  this  took  by  an: 
inconsistent  distinction  between  understanding  and  "practieal 
reason,"  on  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  His  views  on  non* 
mena,  negatively  considered,  are  essentially  connected  witb 
the  entire  subjectivity  of  his  theory  of  perception.  Not  only 
are  all  secondary  qualities — sound,  heat,  colour,  taste,  and  the 
like,  in  %ls  the  subject  of  them ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  aU 
attributes  connected  with  space  and  time,  such  as  magnitiide^ 
succession,  length  of  duration,  ete.  These  do  not  exist  in 
things^  they  depend  on  our  sensuous  faculty.  W>e  give  to  fdi 
our  perceptions  a  certain  space  and  time,  and  we  spieak  of  ob* 
jective  validity.  But  when  we  abstract  all  time-and-space  r^* 
tions,  there  remains  nothing  that  we  can  regard  as  belonging  to 
the  object  in  and  by  itself,  exceptii^  that  it  is  some  unknown  «•' 
Neither  the  categories  of  understanding,  nor  the  intuitive  per**. 
oeptions  of  sense,  either  separately  or  combined,  can  be  referred 
to  anything  oljective  but  phenomena^  We  can  know  nothing  of' 
a  noumenal  or  "intelligible"  world.  His  theory  of  negative 
noumena  borders  narrowly  on  the  ''material  idealism"  which  he 
is  80  anxious  to  distinguish  from  his  own  '^critical"  or  ''tran*. 
scendentar*  idealism.    Surely  it  was  an  assumption  to  maintain. 
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ttat  fliiogB,  M  ttny  «re  fai  thMuselt^e,  ai6  80  di£forMt  from  what 
tbejr  are  as  ttttiif«ited  to  us^  If  tiiey  aie  not  aB  they  appear  to 
be--4owdo  we  know  it?  Very  true  we  can  onlybeoozfie  ao- 
qaaioted  iriih  tbem  by  our  senses ;  but  their  being  sensnous 
pioTea  them  material  in  theoaselves.  Their  properties  are  their 
i&f  nature ;  tiieif  phenomena  are  essential  to  them,  althongh 
we  may  not  deteot  all  that  is  in  them.  It  is  a  petifio  primApn 
to  nppose  tliat  *Ak)gs,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  are  not  revealed 
Of  w§  are^  bat  in  some  other  way.  If  onr  understanding  and 
our  senses  asre  not  conformed  to  the  truft  of  things,  they  are  of 
fitUa  avail  to  guide  ns  to  any  kind  of  knowledge.  While  Kant 
Knits  oar  understanding  entirely  to  sensuous  things,  he  denies 
ftat  even  here  we  can  nave  anything  more  than  a  relative  and 
mbjecttve  knowledge^  He  denies  that  cAijective  realities  can  be 
knevn,  either  by  sense  or  understanding,  or  both  combined, 
sUle  yet  he  admits  them,  and  makes  their  admission  an  im- 
poitant  di8tin0tion  of  his  system.  He  says  he  never  doubted 
tte  eadstence  of  tilings^  in  themselves,  (Ding  an  tkh,)  as  dis- 
tinct  from  mere  phenomena :  yet  his  whole  theory  of  time  and 
spaee  as  i^'plied  to  what  we  regard  as  the  objects  around  us, 
tiy  tenderinf^  matter  or  substance  (whatever  be  our  speculations 
wib  regard  to  itsnaimre  as  atomic  or  merely  dynamical)  wholly 
dq»endent  on  our  subjective  capacities^  is  barely  distinguished 
fr<Bn  the  idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Our  author  followe  up  his  transcendental  distinction  of  phe- 
aomeua  and  noomena  by  a  dissertation  on  the  equivocal  cha* 
mcto  or  Amphihtdy  of  the  Ooneepdona  of  Reflection,^  which 
•OSes  from  not  observing  that  distinction,  and  thus  confounding 
the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding  witii  those  of  sense.  Be- 
flection  in  general,  with  Kant,  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
inqoirea  into '  the  rdation  of  our  different  representations,  in 
Regard  to  tiie  faculty  to  which  they  subjectively  belong — ^the 
u&demtanding  or  the  senses.  Transcendental  reflection  is  the 
act  of  determining  whether  our  representations  are  compared 
^oih  each  otiier  as  orij^hating  in  the  pure  underdtandiiig  or  in 
•ensuoos  intuition^  Kant  terms  the  source  of  our  conceptions, 
either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  the  transcendental  '*  place"  of 
ttem«  If  we  compare  our  conceptions  together  without  inquiring 
to  wfaicb  ]^aoe  fftf^ty)  their  objects  belong,  whether  as  nou- 
BiBsa  to  -tiie  unaerstanding,  or  as  phenomena  to  sense,  we  shall 
ke  haUe  to  be  deceived  into  error.  Now  the  relations,  says 
tmr  ]^^soph0r)  in  which  ctmceptions  may  stand  towards  each 

*  iMy^kaKtmOMtku  tikat  Kl^t'e  disciples  have  sometimes  mixed  up  their  own 
<ldhi»ss  With  than  taMStoi^s.  Bsd^«neofhlso(imm«itatM,nBgwdstheiZ<^«iM^ 
.ftyife sa attsgnwl i.XiintJbimiieU  bowsver,  sagrs  thaiy  ars messly  th^sompan* 
lonof  represcnftfoDS  as  to  their  ''place.^  They  oonstitute^  in  fact,  an  immeoiato 
H^ftttdUtp  the rtmaAtm ptotomdna and nomnena. 
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oihar,  in  our  minds,  at  the  same  time,  are  thoae  of  Identity 
and  Difieoenoe,  Agzeement  and  Opposition,  the  eternal  and 
the  External,  and  the  Determinable  amd  the  Detetmining  (ot 
Matter  and  Form).  These  four  pairs  of  oorrelates  he  terms  the 
Conceptions  of  Befleotion  {BeflMions^Begriffe) ;  and  what  is  to 
he  avoided  is  an  amphibolous  (ambiguous)  use  of  these  relations 
«*-a  oonfounding  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding  as 
applied  to  things  sensuous,  with  its  transcendental  use  as  applied 
to  certain  indeterminate  objects  of  its  own  framing  (noumena). 

1.  Identity  and  Difference,  Suppose  I  think  of  two  or  more 
drops  of  water  as  mere  conceptions  occurring  repeatedly  to  the 
undeistanding,  abstracting  the  way  in  which  these  objects  jMresent 
themselves  to  the  sensuous  faculty ;  then  the  understanding  aims 
in  thought  to  seize  these  representations,  and  finds  in  faot  no 
difference  between  them.  The  conception  of  a  drop  of  water,  as 
such  simply,  is  always  the  same,  however  often  repeated.  Bat, 
to  sense,  Uus  identity  cannot  present  itself.  As  phenomena  in 
fl^ace,  the  drops  are  not  merely  thought  by  the  understanding, 
but  each  is  intuited  (perceived)  by  the  sense  as  occupying  its 
own  space;  and,  abstracting  all  other  considerations,  this  cir- 
oumstimce  alone  makes  them  numerically  different.  It  follows 
that  objects  may  be  identical  in  regard  to  the  bare  conceptiovi  of 
the  understanding,  while  they  are  different  in  regard  to  sensuous 
intuition. 

Hence,  says  Kant,  the  fallacy  of  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  the 
*' Identic  of  Indiacemiblee;"  or  that  no  two  things,  in  nature,  oaa 
be  exactly  alike ;  for,  if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  two,  bat 
one  and  tixe  same.  Now  this  is  only  true  of  our  conceptions, 
not  of  objects  as  phenomena ;  for,  grant  it  to  be  possible  that 
any  two  things  might  in  all  other  respects  be  alike,  they  must 
still  diffier  because  they  most  occupy  differmt  spaces.  Leibnitz 
here  confounded  phenomena  with  things  regarded  as  in  them- 
selves— objects  of  pure  understanding,  noumena. 

2.  Agreement  and  OppaeUian.  In  regard  to  these  correlates, 
again,  we  may  have  concision  in  our  notions.  Bealities,  as  con- 
ceptions of  tiie  understanding  {realitas  noumenon,)  says  Kant, 
cannot  be  opposed.  They  cannot  be  so  connected  in  one  subject 
as  to  annihilate  each  other.  Bealities,  as  simple  affirmations, 
are  never  in  logical  contradiction ;  in  other  words,  no  conception 
contains  contrary  affirmations.  He  means  that,  if  you  coneeiye 
of  realities  (things  supposed  as  existing)  logically  only;  yon 
cannot  unite  in  your  conc^tion  of  them  opposite  qualities 
excluding  each  other.  The  understanding  may  frame  to 
itself  the  noumenal  schema  triangle,  but  not  a  triangle  whioh 
has  not  three  sides.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  in  a  pheno- 
menon (realitas  phenomenon) — ^real  properties,  may  be  opposed 
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to  Moh  othec  wMle  onited  in  the  eame  subjaet,  so  as  wlioUy  or 
m  part  to  destroy  eaeh  other.  You  might  keep  wst«r  on  the 
file,  says  Sant^  at  a  girea  temperature,  oontiniuilly,  by  always 
iiiiag  to  it  ioe :  or  two  foioes  may  act  in  the  same  straight  line 
ia  oj^Kwite  directions,  and  thus  eounteraot  eaoh  other :  or  a 
pkssure  may  balance  a  pain. 

The  Leibnitz- Wolfian  philosophy  maintained  the  principle, 
Adopted  by  Leibnitz  himself,  that  JRealities  are  never  oppaeed  to 
whoAer  ;  and  this  was  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  evil  in  the 
TheedioiBa*  All  evil,  he.  said,  is  merely  the  absence  of  good 
(a  nality).  If  good  exists  in  the  universe,  evil  oaaaat  ecnflt 
It  cannot  be  real,  it  must  be  a  mere  negation ;  for  good  and  evil 
tts  oppoeed,  fuid  two  realities  cannot  oppose  eaoh  other.  Hence 
I^bnita;  regarded  evil  as  simply  a  privation,  the  consequence  of 
the  limited  nature  of  the  creature ;  only  in  this  way,  said  he,  can 
evil  find  a  place  in  the  world  along  with  good.  Now,  says  Kant^it 
is  true  of  our  mere  conceptions,  in  their  logical  character,  that 
we  cannot  have  contcadictory  elements ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  ex- 
perience; it  is  not  true  of  phenomena;  and  we  know  nothing  of  any 
things  that  are  not  phenomena :  other  things  are  mare  hypotheses 
of  the  understanding.  Beal  propertieB  may  be  opposed,  and  are 
opposed  in  human  expeneuce.  In  this  way  Kant  combats  Leib- 
^Ws  aigum^it  that  good  is  more  real  or  positive  than  evil. 

3.  TAe  Internal  and  the  External.  The  interchange  of  these 
ccuoeptione  has  also  led  to  error.  Our  conception  of  substance 
or  mMfft,  as  a  phenomenon  of  external  sense  in  space,  is  made 
up  only  of  the  properties  of  attraction  and  resistance.  Those 
detenniaationa  or  forces  acting,  as  we  say,  in  it,  are  in  troth 
merely  external  relations  to  other  things ;  and  the  permanent 
plieaomoion  itself  is  merely  a  complex  of  these  relations.  But, 
eu  the  other  hand,  when  the  understanding  tries  to  conceive  of 
suhstance  in  its  essence,  apart  from  all  sensuous  and  external 
relations,  as  extension,  impenetrability,  contact,  motion,  and  the 
like,  (though  this  noumenon  is  to  us  really  a  neeeio  qmdy  or  a 
nonentity,)  the  understanding  must  think  of  it,  if  at  all,  as 
having  aU  its  determinations  absolutely  internal.  Its  modifica- 
tions have  no  relation  to  other  things ;  they  are  only  changes  of 
our  own  internal  state.  Now,  what  other  internal  attribute  of 
such  an  object  as  this  can  we  think  of,  than  that  which  our  own 
mteroal  sense  presents  to  us — ^namely,  the  power  of  thought^  or 
something  having  an  analogy  to  it,  such  as  the  power  of  repne- 
seatation? 

Our  author  brings  to  this  test  the  Monadology  and  the  Pre- 
^UMiAed  Ha/mumy  of  Leibnitz ;  both  which  he  regards  as 
ftoaded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  difference  between  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external.    Leibnitz  makes  the  external  relations  of 
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tiAnf^,  «u»  ofUy  apparent :  tlieir  tnioT  dengnatioos  am  iotemaL 
The  undesttandiiiig  grasps  the  elementary  materials  of  the  uni* 
Y«rse  as  siaip]e  abstraoticmsj  witbout  paxts,  in  short,  monads  4 
AAd  finds  that  ihey  can  only  have  internal  fiinctipna— ^namely,  the 
pow^r  of  "  re^eaenting  to  themselves  the  universe^"  which  they 
together  constitute.  And  as  the  monads  have  thus  no  extemiu 
rdattona,  or  any  agency  whatever  on  each  othin*,  the  influenoes 
which  we  seem  to  see  around  us .  are  not  reaL  Objects,  says 
Leibnitz^  have  no  more  influence  among  tfaesMelves  than  two 
clocks  with  no  connecting  mechanism^  one  of  which  points  to  tho 
aame  hour  which  the  other  is  striking.  Hence  thePre'established 
Harmony^  which  aocoonted  for  the  apparent  effects  of  substances 
on  each  other,  on  the  principle  that  tiie  great  First  Cause,  instead 
of  interposing  eveiry  instant  and  in  every  oasCi  h^  fixed  once  for 
«U  the  general  laws  by  which  substances  are  to  correspond  among 
tb^nselves,  though  they  have  no  real  agency  on  each  other. 

4.  MatUr  and  Form»  or  the  determinable  and  the  determin- 
iog.  Our  conceptions  of  these  also  require  reflectioni  as  to  their 
xelation  to  understanding  or  sense.  Matter  here  dgnifies  what* 
ever  may  have  determinatlpn  g^ven  to  it  ;/orm,  its  d^rmination. 
In  a  conception  of  pure  understanding  something  must  be  giveik 
in  order  to  its  being  determined.  If  I  say  A  is  £»  the  terms  A  and 
Bare  the  given  matter  of  the  proposition,  their  relationship  as  ex* 
pressed  by  the  copula  is  the  fomu  The  matter  must  be  known 
QX  thought  before  we  can  thus  conjoin  its  elements  by  the  mind. 
Hence,  in  the  conc^tion  of  the  pure  understanding,  the  matter 
or  content  must  precede  the  form.  But  in  the  case  of  sense  it 
is  not  so.  Here,  all  objects  are  determined  solely  as  phenomena; 
and  the  form  of  our  intuitions,  as  a  subjective  quality  of  our 
sensuous  faculty,  must  precede  the  matter  or  content  of  them :  in 
other  wcards,  space  and  time  are  i  priori  in  our  sensuous  nature, 
(for  Kant,  it  will  be  remembered,  makes  tiiem  both  sensuous,) 
and  they  precede  all  the  phenomena  of  sense,  that  is,  all  the  data 
of  experience,  and  render  them  possible* 

JKow,  according  to  Leibnitz,  space  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  oo-existing,  and  time  the  order  of  things  successive.  This 
is  quite  at  variance  with  Kant's  theory.  Leibnitz  erred,  he  says, 
by  making  space  and  time  determinations  of  things  themselves. 
Space  was  possible  as  a  certain  relation  or  order,  in  which  sub- 
stances have  an  apparent  mutual  communication;  and  time  was 
the  apparent  sequence  of  their  states,  as  causes  and  effects.  He 
reasoned  on  the  principle  that  the  pure  understanding  can  at 
once  seize  on  objects  and  deduce  their  relations ;  whereas,  it  can 
only  refer  to  objects  by  its  categories,  through  the  medium  of 
sense,  which  in  its  forms  of  space  and  time  is,  aprioris  the  recep- 
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finty  of  an  pbenomeafl.  Ldlmitft*  ootdd  nbi  b^eVe  that  iha 
fenn  could  thus  pfecede  tMngs,  and  deiennine  ^ieit  posai- 
bffity ;  he  therefore  made*  space  and  time  poBsible  through  our 
hnman  ^ew  of  the  relation^p  of  suhstanees  to  each  otiler.  Aa 
to  what  is  peculiar  to  space  and  time,  and  what  seems  inde* 

iiendent  of  things,  he  ascribed  this  to  an  nnaroidable  confasiott 
Q  our  conceptions.  He  made  space  and  time  not  only  defter^ 
minations  of  the  monads  (noumena) ;  he  also  made  them,  aa 
conceptions,  Yafid  of  phimomoia,  becaose  he  sought  everytiiing 
in  the  nndemtanding,  net  aDo^^g  to  Mise  a  peculiar  mode  of 
tntuition,  but  assigning  to  it  only  the  **  despicable  office "  of 
confasing'  and  disarranging  the  arrangements  of  the  unider*' 
standing. 

The  abore  remarks  on  the  "  Gonoeptions  of  Beflection,"'  it  win 
have  been  seen,  are  intended  by  our  author  to  show  the  nullity 
of  all  conclusions  obtained  by  comparing  objects  witii  each  oth^ 
in  the  understanding  alone ;  for  phenomena  tire  the  only  thmgs 
which  can  to  our  human  faculties  possess  objective  reality,  ami 
liiis  because  they  give  us  intuitions  to  correspond  with  our  cMr 
captions.  We  cka  only  know  even  ourselves,  says  Kant;  through 
the  intuition  of  the  internal  sense,  consequently  as  phenomena; 
and  we  can  discover  nothing  but  phenomena  in  our  existence, 
however  we  desire  to  penetrate  into  their  non^sensuous  cause. 
Leibnitz,  in  applying  to  things  the  principle  that  what  bdonga 
(o  or  contradicts  a  conceptiou  in  general,  also  belongs  to  cr  con- 
tradicts all  tiiat  is  particular  which  is  contained  under  it>  forgot 
fiiat  particular  conceptions  are  such  because  they  contaiii  more 
than  is  thought  in  the  general  one»  Thus  the  conception  eojrle 
contains  more  elements  in  ita  meaning  than  the  more  general 
conception  bird.  Yet,  on  the  above  principle,  his  whole  intel- 
lectual system  is  built.  In  the  mere  general  conception  of  a 
tiling,  he  abstracted  neeessary  conditions  of  sensuous  i&tuition^ 
and  tiien  treated  these  conditions  as  though  they  were  not  to  be 
met  with  at  all.  Two  drops  of  water,  in  this  way,  would  be  one 
and  the  same  thing  if  they  were  always  conceived  of  by  tho  un- 
derstanding as  exaotiy  alike ;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
ignores  their  necessary  numerical  difference  in  space.  Leibnitz 
thought  he  could  know  the  intornal  nature  of  things,  by  compar- 
ing all  objects  in-  the  undetatanding,  and  by  means  of  abstiraot 
conceptions.  Ho  negleoted  sense,  and  regarded  it  as  a  confused 
mode  of  representation,  always  to  be  corrected  by  the  under- 
staiiding,  and  not  as  a  primitive  and  special  source  of  representa- 

*  The  Jl^fiexumtUffriffef  and  their  ampliibolv,  would  almoet  teem  to  haye  been 
layeotedby  Kant  for  th6  tefotstion  of  fome  of  the  main  points  in  the  ipeoola^e 
fiiaoeopbj  oTLelbiaili. 
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tions.  He  vtbb  thus  led  to  a  pretended  system  of  knowledge. 
True,  saye  Kaot^  the  nnderstandii^  limits  the  sensuous  faculty, 
bnt  without  enlarging  its  own  sphere.  Sense  must  not  pretend 
to  grasp  things  in  themselves,  but  only  phenomena.  Under- 
standing thinks  to  itself  an  objeot  in  $e,  but  only  as  a  transcen* 
dental  one,  whiofa  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon--'an'abstniotioii 
which  cannot  be  thought  as  quantity,  reality,  or  substance,  be- 
cause these  conceptions  require  always  sensuous  forms.  This 
objeot  is— we  know  not  where-^or  whether  it  would  disappear  or 
not  with  the  sensuous  faculty.  We  call  it  a  noumenon ;  but 
since  we  cannot  apply  to  it  any  of  the  categories,  its  representa- 
tion is  for  us  empty  and  goes  for  nothing,  excepting  to  mark  oat 
the  limits  of  our  sensuous  faculty,  and  to  leave  remaining  a  void 
which  we  can  neither  fill  by  posaible  experience,  nor  by  tiie  pure 
understanding. 

Kant  regards  as  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  Trans- 
cendental Analytic,  a  brief  statement  of  his  views  respecting  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  conception ''  nothing.** 
He  says  we  are  capable  of  forming  the  conception  of  an  object 
in  general,  problematically  understood,  without  its  being  decided 
whether  it  is  something  or  nothing.  Now,  in  order  to  this  deci- 
sion, we  must  proceed  according  to  the  categories. 

.  1.  To  those  of  Quantity  (sdl,  many,  one,)  none  is  opposed. 
This  conception  is  ens  rationis,  an  abstraction  of  reason,  like 
naumena,  which  are  not  possible  in  the  sphere  of  reality.  This 
kind  of  nothing  is  emptg  conception  tvithout  ohject. 

'  2.  In  Qua&ty^  the  reaJ  is  something  affirmed :  negation  is  the 
opposite  of  reality;  that  is  a  conception  of  the  absenee  of  an 
ot^ect ;  cold,  or  a  shadow,  are  examples.  Here  we  have  nihXt 
pHvoitiwm :  this  nothing  is  an  objeot  emptied  of  all  reality,  an 
empty  object  of  conception. 

.  8.  Under  Relation,  we  find  the  sub-category  of  condition  or 
dependence.  Pure  space  and  pure  time  are  no  objects  of  intui- 
tion :  they  are  mere  forms  or  conditions  on  which  phenomena 
depend,  though  this  ens  imaginariiim  is  often  spoken  of  as 
objeet.  This  kind  of  nothing  is  empty  intuition  without  object. 
4.  In  regard  to  Modality :  the  object  of  a  conception  which  is 
self-contradictory  is  a  mere  non-entity,  because  the  conception  is 
impossible ;  as,  for  example,  a  figure  constructed  of  only  two 
straight  lines.  This  sort  of  nothing  is  a  nihil  negativum,  or  an 
empty  object  without  conception. 

The  reader  may  take  these  "  nothings"  as  at  least  an  example  of 
Kant  B  ingenuity.  They  are  cleverly  made  to  correspond,  in  a 
oertean  sense,  with  the  categories ;  so  as  to  show  the  several  ways 
in  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  conception  of  nothing.  Nor  oan 
the  praise  of  great  ingenuity  and  acuteness  be  denied  to  the  deve- 
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lofttents  which  are  contained  ihroughoat  the  '^  Analytic  of  Prin- 
ctpks"  according  to  the  categories^  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
aome  of  the  details.  These  details,  however,  are  so  mixed  up 
with  the  categories  themselves,  that  they  to  a  considerable  extent 
if  not  wholly  depend  on  the  merits  of  the  latter. 

This  theory  of  the  Categories  has  been  severely  criticized,  botii 
in  Grermany  and  elsewhere— not  in  regard  to  the  idea,  which  is 
gmerally  admitted,  that  thought  mast  have  its  own  constitution, 
and  its  ways  of  apprehending  the  objects  of  sense — ^but  chiefly  in 
regard  to  details.  Indeed,  although  Kant's  categories  are  merely 
subjective  forms  of  the  understanding,  and  applicable  to  pheno- 
mena alone,  irrespectively  of  the  question  whei^er  there  be  any* 
thiBg  real  as  distinct  from  phenomena  or  not — nevertheless  the 
categorioB  are  equally  valid  for  the  most  dogmatic  realism,  so  far 
as  tiiey  are  in  themselves  just.  For  whatever  knowledge  perception 
may  give  us,  we  must  no  doubt  receive  it  according  to  the  laws 
of  tiie  understanding  as  well  as  of  the  senses.  The  philosopher 
of  Kdnigsbeig  supposed  that^  like  himself,  the  great  Stagirite,  in 
h»  ten  categories,  offered  a  subjective  anaJysis  of  the  el«nents  of 
haman  understanding.  Aristotle,  however,  aimed  at  the  clasaifi* 
cation  of  external  objects,  though  necessarily  in  relation  to  our 
fiiculties :  Kant  analyzed  thought  itself,  in  reference  to  objects. 
Kant  8  eritidsm  of  Ajristotle  s  Categories  (whatever  be  their  own 
merits)  is  partiy  based  on  the  error  of  sujqposing  that  his  gzeat 
prodeceesor's  intention  was  exactiy  the  same  as  his  own ;  and  he 
condemned  Aristotle's  list  as  a  more  "  rhapsody,"  and  as  hasty, 
incomplete,  and  confused.  Kant  took  his  categories  from  the 
urangement  of  judgments,  as  he  found  it  in  the  common  logic; 
and  he  squared  his  list  according  to  them.  Hence  he  did  not 
inquire  into  the  relation  of  these  abstract  conceptions  to  each 
other  as  to  their  origin,  but  pronounced  every  one  of  them  inde- 
pendent and  irreducible.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  the  concept 
tion  of  a  whole  was  a  combination  of  the  conceptions  of  unity  and 
plurality ;  while  he  nevertheless  strenuously  maintained  that  the 
third  category  in  each  set  was  as  primitive  and  irreducible  as  the 
other  two.  In  a  siaiilar  way,  he  made  wbetance  and  ca$i9e  combine 
to  produoe  **  reeiprocity  of  causation."  Even  if  we  admitted  that  tiie 
categories  of  the  undmtanding  actually  present  themsdves  to  us 
under  these  Kantian  forms,  it  should  be  asked :  Have  they  always 
had  these  forms ;  if  not,  how  did  they  assume  them  ?  In  this 
way,  it  would  surely  be  found  that  they  are  not  all  primitive  and 
original,  in  the  sense  in  which  some  of  them  are^  but  which  he 
claims  for  aU. 

Independentiy  of  the  principle  on  which  our  author  proceeded, 
of  adopting  the  ordinary  logical  forms  of  judgments  as  the  basis 
of  his  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  without  a  special 
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critioism  in  jastifioatioa  of  this  method,  we  may  well  hesitate  to 
accept  this  list  of  categories  as  a  whole :  for,  not  tp  insist  on 
other  objections,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  difficulty  attaches, 
in  some  cases,  to  our  receiving  each  sub-category  as  essentially 
distinct  bom  all  the  rest,  though  Kant  himself  attoohed  vital  im- 
portance to  this  point.  For  example,  if  we  say  '*  the  soul  is  not 
mortal"-— this  is  a  "  negation ;"  "  the  soul  is  non-mortal"  is  a ''  Umi- 
iation"  One  proposition  denies  that  the  soul  is  among  mortal 
beings,  the  other  affirms  that  it  is  amoi^  non-mortal  beings ;  but 
then  our  negation  has  now  become,  in  truth,  an  affirmation  (reality) : 
here  then  the  categories  of  reality  and  limitation  are  confounded ; 
and  besides  this,  the  meaning  of  the  negation  and  the  limitation  is 
identicaL  A  category  of  predication^  in  general,  would,  we  venture 
to  say,  have  absorbed  all  the  three ;  and  would  obviously  have 
been  a  much  higher  generalization.  Again :  eubstance  and 
exiftenee  are  given  as  pure  conceptions  wholly  distinct  from  each 
other.  Of  course,  we  must  take  them  both  as  only  intended  to 
refer  to  the  phenomena  of  sense.  Under  the  second  "  postulate 
of  empirical  thinking,"  Eant  says :  "Our  knowledge  of  the  exiBt" 
ence  of  things  reaches  as  far  as  our  perceptions."  Now  may  not 
exactly  the  same,  according  to  his  own  theory,  be  said  of  fub- 
ttancesf  He  expresses  this  postulate  thus:  "That  which 
coheres  with  the  material  conditions  of  experience  (sensation)  is 
real"  Is  there  not»  here,  the  absence  of  any  definite  distinction 
between  existence  and  substance,  and  do  they  not  mutually 
involve  each  other  7  Is  there  not,  moreover,  also  a  confounding 
of  reality  with  substance  ?  But  reality,  substance,  and  exist- 
ence, are  all  arranged  under  different  heads — Quality,  Belation, 
and  M6dality.  At  all  events,  in  several  cases,  the  distinctions 
are  not  so  sharply  drawn  as  to  prevent  their  being  confounded  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  considerable 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  unwittingly,  to  the  seductive  influence  of 
method  and  symmetry.  Our  space  does  not  admit  of  any  further 
remarks :  we  will  however  add,  that  whatever  imperfection  may 
attach  to  this  famous  list  of  categories— which  are  the  work  of 
great,  but  perhaps  (as  Sir  William  Hamilton  remarks)  of  "  per- 
verted ingenuity,"  it  must  be  admitted  this  does  not  essentially 
affect  his  main  point — that  we  can  know  objects  only  as  they  aro 
related  to  our  faculties  of  sense  and  understanding,  and  that  all 
our  knowledge  is  subjective.  His  conclusion  from  thi^  principle, 
.that  we  can/not  know  anything  of  the  eupersensMe  is  espe- 
cially connected  with  another  part  of  hia  system,  the  Transcen- 
dental Dialectic. 
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'-kzr,  IV.— ON  THE  OBSCtJBE  MENTAL  DIS6RDEBS 

OF  CRIMINALS. 

Ihs  xnental  disorders  of  oniBinala  are  of  singular  interest,  lAote 
paiticiilarly  those  obscuie  aflEBotions  which  may  be  arranged  as  a 
traasitioii  a^es  betveen  positive  cnminality  on  the  one  hand, 
and  criminality  as  the  lesolt  of  manifest  insanity  on  the  other. 
Oases,  of  this  ikad  are  distinguished,  perhaps,  more  by  the  ano- 
mabns  mode  in  nrhioh  the  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  ^re 
ttsnifestBd  thoa  ia  any  other  fashion ;  and  their  importance  (as 
jekt  pechiq^s^  not  sufficiently  recognised)  can  scarcely  be  exagge- 
'  rated  I  for,  from  the.eamnmstances  under  which  they  are  obserred, 
Aeyt^erto  i;be  psyoopathist  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
.eflRfol  and  Byetematio  study  of  many  of  those  slight  shadings  off 
of  the  heaithy  into  the  nxnrbid  action  of  the  braiUi  which  ard  aH- 
important  in  mental  pathology  and  therapeutics.  These  cases, 
moreoTer,  are  equally  imjxninnt  to  the  medical  jurist ;  for  from 
them,  he  may,  with  ike  greatest  probability,  hope  to  obtain  many 
eati^aetory  aids  in  the  diagnosb  of  certain  obscure  forms  of  in- 
aaaity  aooompamed  by  criminal  acts,  for  the  want  of  which  he  is 
not  nnfreqnently  placed  at  disadvantage  in  a  court  of  law. 

;A  prisoner  confined  in  one  of  our  large  prisons  is  so  situated 
that  he  may  be  observed'  steadily  and  systematicdlly^  and  the 
eoodrtions  nndw  whioh  her  is  placed,  and  their  inftuenee  upon 
hittk,  may  be  fully  ascertained  and  accurately  estimated.  The  evi- 
dence, tberefoire,  which*  would  be  obtained  regarding  obscure 
mcnfeal  affiootions  under  these  circumstances  might  be  expected 
to  have  peculiar  Tahie ;  and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  legal  doctrines 
of  the  responsibiUty  of  tiie  insane,  it  would  doubtless  have  great 
irmght,  removed  as  it  would  be  from  the  refracting  medium  of 
the  procedure  of  a  court  of  law.  No  evidence  probably  would 
laore  certainly  and  quickly  operate  with  both  the  public  and  the 
bar  in  indacing  them  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  proposition,  that 
when  positive  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  morbid  state  Of 
ths  mind  are  ascertained  to  exist  in  a  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he 
CQg^  to  be  dealt  with  after  a  different  fashion  to  the  ordinary 
criminal*  Punishment  in  such  cases  is  not  only  useless,  but  it 
is  commonly  harmful ;  and  if  hopeless  insanity  be  not  determined 
by  it,  it  most  probably  will  aggravate  the  vicious  disposition  of 
the  prisoner,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  period  of  imprisonment 
he  will  forthwith  be  guilty  of  other  and  more  serious  criminal 
acts. 

Prisoners  of  the  class  referred  to  require  to  be  treated  as  lu- 
natics and  not  as  criminals,  and  their  confinement  should  have 
br  object  the  testing  of  their  true  state  of  mind,  and  the  adoption 
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Of  such  means  for  relief  as  may  be  deemed  necessary ;  while  their 
release  should  be  made  dependent,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  mind  at  the  time. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  mental  pathology,  we  may  quote  several  cases  of  the 
more  obscure  mental  disorders  of  criminals  which  are  recorded  ip 
the  recently  published  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Coavict 
Prisons  in  England,  and  also  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bradley,  the  able  medical  officer  of  the  FentonviUe  prison, 
reports  the  following  cases : — 

"W.  G-.,  aged  84,  a  labourer  from  Westmoreland,  was  tried  at 
Woroeater,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1854,  and  sentenced  to  four  Tears'  penal 
servitude,  for  a  burglary.     He  was  first  confined  in  the  city  of  Woip* 
oester  Qaol,  for  about  five  months,  and  at  his  d^>artiire  the  governor 
.gave  him  a  charaot^  to  the  following  effect: — ^His  amduet  was 
most  r^uetory ;  he  twice  attempted  to  break  out  <^  his  cdl :  he 
amashed  the  windows;  many  times  threatened  the  life  of  the  governor 
and  eurgeon ;   his  ordinary  language  was  too  disgustm?  for  repeti- 
tion ;  and,  in  short,  he  was  the  '  vilest  brute '  he  ever  haa  in  custody 
during  a  governorship  of  35  years.     From  Worcester,  the  prisoner 
was  sent  to  Millbank,  where  he  remained  but  a  few  weeks,  and  was 
thence  passed  on  to  Pentonville.    Here  he  was  confined  for  upwards 
of  a  year,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  insubordination.     He  disturbed  the  prison,  attempted  an  escape, 
threatened  the  livee  of  the  officers,  and  to  carry  out  his  threats  i^mMiir 
eeveral  weapons  of  very  ingenious  construction.    When  the  term  of 
separate  confinement  had  expired,  he  was  removed  to  Porttand,  where^ 
as  may  be  learned  from  his  papers,  he  was,  on  account  of  highly 
mutinous  and  insubordinate  conduct,  after  about  three  months*  deten- 
tion, removed  to  Millbank  Prison,  to  be  placed  in  the  penal  class. 
When  he  had  been  about  five  months  in  the  last-named  priscm  he 
committed  a  murderous  assault  upon  a  warder,  for  which  offence  he 
was  sent  to  Newgate,  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life.     In  pursuance  of  this  sentence,  he 
was,  on  the  14th  April,  1856,  sent  to  Pentonville  for  the  second  time. 
On  entering  the  prison,   and  while  in  that  courtyard  awaiting  his 
formal  reception,  he  threatened  r^eatedly  that  he  would  murder  an 
i^fficer  before  the  expiration  of  his  imprisonment.    His  subsequent 
conduct  was  very  similar  to  what  it  was  during  his  former  imprison- 
ment  here.    He  opposed  himself  to  the  rules,  a^  murmured  at  the 
dietary,  which  he  asserted  was  insufficient  to  maintain  his  strength. 
Sometimes  he  pretended  to  be  too  weak  to  leave  his  bed,  or  that  he 
was  actually  at  the  point  of  death  ;  at  other  times  he  maintained  that 
immediate  death  was  preferable  to  the  completion  of  his  sentence,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  put  to  death.     All  this  time  his  bodily  health 
was  good,  and  he  retained  his  natural  stoutness.    The  character 
originally  given  him  by  the  Gt>vemor  of  Worcester  Ghiol  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  confirmed  ;  for  he  appeared  to  be  lazy  and  ill-condocted, 
morose^  bloody-minded,  and  an  impostor.     His  term  of  imprisonment 
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in  sepansknxm  baving  espired,  he  would  Inye  been  passed  on  to  one  of 
tbe  pabHc  works  proons,  bat  that  tbe  wbole  tenor  of  bis  prison  life 
rendered  it  probable  tbat  insanily  in  a  latent  or  unrecc^ised  form 
was  preaenty  alihoiigb  neither  incoherence  nor  delusion  was  evident.  It 
was  therefore   ccMisidefed  advisable  to  recommend  his  removal  to 
Dari»noor,  where  he  would  be  under  medical  observation  while  his 
mental  condition  continued  to  be  in  an  unsatisfinctoij  state,  and  where 
the  discipline  would  be  better  suited  to  his  case  than  that  of  the  public 
works.    Before  the  necessaiy  warrant  arrived,  he  one  day  preferred  a 
request  to  be  allowed  some  indulgences  in  addition  to  his  diet,  and 
when  this  was  refused  as  unreasonable,  he  tavaaehf  Maeked  ths  medical 
efieeTy  ami  eUMed  him  with  a  weapon  he  had  previously  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  in  his  coat  sleeve, 
woonding  also  two  of  the  warders  who  came  to  the  rescue.    When 
spoken  to  shortly  afterwards  on  the  serious  nature  of  his  offence,  he 
expressed  no  conation,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  regretted  that  he  had  not 
'  killed  the  doctor/  as  he  Iwd  intended,  allmng  that  for  some  time 
past  his  food  had  been  '  powdered*  or  poisoned  by  the  medical  officer's 
orders.    As  this  was  manifestly  an  insane  delusion,  the  prisoner  was 
plaeed   in  the  infirmary,   where  he  vras   visited  by  an  *  eaperi '  in 
msanity,  who  pronounced  him  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  a  lunatie 
asybim.      In  aoeordance  with  this  view  of  the  case,  in  which  I 
folly  ooneurred,  the  prisoner  was,  on  the  9th  of  April,  removed 
to  Bethlem  Hospital,  whence,  after  a  detenticm  of  somewhat  less 
than  five  months,  he  was,  on  the  29th  of  August,  sent  back  to 
PentonviUe.     WUh  murderoue  threat*  in  his  mouth,  lavishing  abuse 
upon  tiie  establishment  he  had  just  left,  and  persisting  in  the  story  of 
the  '  powdered'  food,  his  menm  condition  on  readmission  was  but 
little  altered  since  I  last  saw  him.     As  I  was  convinced  from  long- 
continued  observation  of  the  case  that  the  prisoner  was  still  the  subject 
of  mental  affection,  and  unfit,  therefore,  for  the  discipline  of  the 
prison,  he  was  recommended  for  removal  to  Dartmoor,  whither  he 
was  sent  on  the  7th  of  September,  accompanied  by  a  brief  statement, 
in  order  to  put  the  authorities  of  that  prison  on  their  guard  concerning 
him.     From  Dartmoor  I  am  informed  he  has  been  removed  on  account 
of  bad  conduct  to  Millbank,  whflre  I  believe  heat  present  remains,  and 
in  the  penal  <daas. 

"  I  am  fully  porsuaded  that  the  above  case  should  be  regarded  as 
one  of  insanity,  witii  homicidal  tendency,  an  example  of  the  mona^ 
manie  homicide  described  by  Esquirol,  and  as  sucn  to  be  rather  a 
subject  for  treatment  in  a  properly-constructed  hospital  for  lunatics, 

than  for  the  discipline  of  a  prison 

'*  W.  W.,  aged  22,  a  carter  and  a  reputed  thief,  was  convicted  at 
the  Bolton  Sessions,  October  6th,  1853,  of  larceny,  after  a  previous 
conviction,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  penal  servitude.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  Caption  Papers  that  he  was  first  confined  for  about  six 
months  in  the  New  Bailey  Prison,  where  he  was  '  sullen,'  '  idle,'  '  in- 
subordinate,' and  was  whipped  for  refusing  to  work.  Thenoe  he  was 
sent  to  Wakefield  Prison,  where  his  conduct  during  an  imprisonment 
of  nine  months  was  '  bad.'     Thenoe  to  Portland,  where  he  was  de- 
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tsdned  between  11  and  12  months,  4Ukd  where  he  obtamed  the  follow- 
ing character  ftom  the  governor :  '  verp  had^  *■  a  moat  insubordinate 
and  idh  prisoner  J*  *  I  fear  ineorri^U*  From  Portland  he  was  rer 
moved  to  Millbank*  There  he  remained  15  months,  during  which 
period  his  general  conduct  was  '  bad/  and  he  was  flogged  for  insubor- 
dination^  From  Millbank  he  was  passed  on  to  Portsmouth.  He 
remained  in  the  latter  prison  only  26  days,  and  was  then,  on  account 
of  tefnsal  to  work  and  continuous  insubordination,  removed  (on  the 
20th  January  last)  to  Pentonville,  to  imdergo  a  tlurd  period  of  pro- 
bation in  separate  confinement.  During  his  imprisonment  here  his  con- 
duct was  very  similar  to  what  it  i^pears  to  have  been  in  other  prisons. 
He  was  generally  idle  and  insubordinate.  At  times  he^was  violent, 
smashing  the  windows,  and  threatening  the  lives  of  the  officers. 
Although  no  delusion  was .  manifested,  yet  the  silly  laugh,  the 
motivelef»  misconduct,  and  other  features  of  the  case,  sufficiently  in- 
dicated the  existence  of  weakness  or  unsoimdness  of  mind,  and  the 
necessity  for  special  treatment.  The  prisoner  was  placed  in  the  infir- 
mary, and  put  to  associated  labour.  Subsequently  (on  the  22nd  of 
April)  he  was  removed  to  Dartmoor,  as  an  unfit  subject  for  separate 
confinement.  He  was  visited  and  examined  by  Dr.  *  *  *.*,  who 
gave  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner 
was  such  as  to  exdte  a  grave  suspicion  as  to  his  responsibility, 
although  the  symptoms  were  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  justify  a 
removal  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

"  T.  K.,  aged  17,  convicted  on  the  8rd  of  November,  1856,  of  bur- 

flary,  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  penal  servitude,  was  received  at 
^entonville,  6th  April,  1857.  He  was  a  somewhat  weak-minded  lad 
who,  when  he  had  been  here  about  seven  months,  exhibited  con- 
«iderable  excitement,  and  gave  way  to  paroxysms  of  ungovernable 
violence.  Under  suitaUe  moral  treatment  in  the  infirmary,  where  he 
reoeired  special  attenticm  from  the  schoolmaster,  he  became  orderly 
and  tractable,  and  at  present  encourages  a  hope  of  amendment  and 
recovery. 

*'  H.  W.,  a  prisoner  of  sullen  disposition,  when  he  had  been  exactly 
ft  month  in'  the  prison,  contrived  to  open  a  vein  in  his  arm  with  a 
steel  pen,  avowedly  with  a  suicidai  intention.  A  second  time  he  re- 
sorted to  a  similar  proceeding;  and  when  means  were  adopted  to 
prevent  him  from  inflicting  injuries  of  this  kind  on  himself,  he 
threatened  to  starve  himself,  and  for  several  days  refused  food,  until 
at  length,  finding  that  nourishment  was  about  to  be  administered  by 
means  of  the  stomach-pump,  his  resolution  forsook  him,  and  he  took 
his  meals  in  a  natural  manner.  He  was  treated  for  some  time  in  the 
mfirmary  in  association,  and  subsequently  was  removed  to  Dartmoor 
as  an  unfit  subject  for  separate  confinement. 

"  B.  D.,  received  on  the  17th  of  September  from  Dartmoor,  was 
removed  to  Millbank  as  an  unfit  subject  for  the  discipHne  of 
this  prison,  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  after  his  reception. 
The  prisoner,  aged  24,  had  been  a  private  in  the  Boyal  Marines.  He 
was  tried  on  the  28th  of  September,  1854,  by  a  general  court-martial, 
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acd  sentenced  to  14  years'  traDi;portoiaoit,  £br  tkiking  hm  serjeant. 
In  pursuance  of  his  sentence  he  was  first  sent  to  Maidstone  Gaol. 
His  conduct  there  was  violent  and  disorderly,  and  after  a  detention  of 
four  months  he  was  pronounced  to  be  mad,  and  was  remoyed  to 
Betblem.  He  Tras  confined  as  a  lunatic  there  and  at  Fisherton  for 
about  a  year  and  three  quarters,  and  was  then  re-conveyed  to  Maid- 
stone Gaol.  He  remained  two  months  in  Maidstone,  was  again  pro- 
nounced to  be  mad,  and  was  again  placed  in  Bethlem  Hospitcd. 
Affcer  the  lapse  of  five  weeks  he  was  discharged  thence  as  sane,  and 
removed  to  Millbank.  At  Millbank  he  was  detained  about  six  weeks. 
His  conduct  during  that  period  was '  bad,^  and  he  is  said  to  have 
feigned  an  attempt  at  suicide.  He  was  then  removed  to  Portland, 
where  his  conduct  for  two  months  was  *  very  bad.*  He  attempted 
suicide,  and  was  sent  to  Dartmoor.  At  Dartmoor  he  used  threateniiig 
language,  violently  assaulted  the  officers,  and  was  then,  after  three 
months'  detention,  removed  to  Pentonville,  to  undergo  a  period  of 
probation  in  separate  confinement. 

**  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  this  case,  obtained  from  the  prisoner's 
papers.  From  the  time  of  his  reception-  into  Pentonville  until  bis 
removal  he  conducted  himself  in  so  frantic  a  manner  as  to  raise  a 
grave  suspicion  of  his  sanity,  independent  of  his  previous  history, 
which  I  think  sufficiently  shows  that  he  was  at  all  events  an  unfit 
subject  for  the  discipline  of  separate  confinement." 

Upon  three  of  these  cases  Mr»  Bradley  makes  the  following 
pertinent  remarks  :-— 

"  The  above  case,  that  of  W.  G.,  and  the  two  cases  immediate)v 
following  it,  possess  many  features  in  common,  and  differ  from  each 
other  but  little,  I  believe,  except  in  degree.  They  illustrate  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  prisoners  received  into  Pentonville  and  the  convict  prisons 
at  the  present  time.  Prisoners  of  the  class  referred  to  are  charac- 
terized by  inveterate  idleness,  obstinacy,  and  insubordination,  by  gross 
and  apparently  motiveless  misconduct.  They  are  at  intervals  violent, 
and  smash  everything  within  reach.  They  assault  officers,  disturb 
the  prison  by  shouting,  and  set  all  order  at  defiance.  Some  are  also 
intractable  malingerers ;  others  threaten  or  attempt  suicide.  Such 
men  occupy  as  it  were  a  neutral  territory  between  crime  and  insanity, 
oscillating  from  one  to  the  other,  until  at  length  in  some  cases  inco- 
hereoce  or  delusion  becomea  apparent,  the  mental  equilibrium  is  per- 
ceived to  be  lost,  and  they  fall  obviously  into  the  domain  of  insanity ; 
in  other  eases  the  mental  oondition  continues  doubtfi:^,  and  in  the 
prisons  they  are  as  often  regarded  as  '  cracked'  .or  cfasy  aa  they  are  in 
the  limatio  asylums  as  criminals  and.impostora.  On  these  the  autho- 
rized prison  punishments  are  found  to  be  worse  than  useless^  and  the 
exiifding  sysfems  of  discipline, 'whethet  *  separate'  or  associated,:  appear 
to  be  productive  of  little  benefit.  To -deal  effiadi^ely  with  them 
before  actual  insanity  is  established,  a  speoiaiand  peci^ar  discipline  is 
ikeed^  ;  for,  00  fiaf  as  my  experience-  extends,  aeparate  confinement  is 
not  att^ded  by  any  good  ii^sult ;  and  as  they  are-frequently  sent  back 
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to  US  from  the  public  works,  it  would  seem  thftt  the  discipline  there 
is  equally  firuitless.'* 

Dr.  Maurice  Corr,  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Philips- 
town  Government  Prison  (Ireland),  reports  that  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  he  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  recommending 
that  fourteen  convicts  should  be  transferred  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Several  of  the  patients  were  entitled  to  their  discharge  at  the 
time  of  their  removal  to  the  Central  Asylum,  and  of  these  cases 
we  are  told  that  they  had  not  expressed  any  desire  for  liberty^ 
notwithstanding  a  lengthened  imprisonment  and  frequent  punish- 
ment; neither  had  they  shown  any  regret  under  severe  privations, 
nor  any  inclination  to  amend. 

The  following  cases  are  quoted  from  the  Appendix  to  Dr. 
Corr  s  Report : — 

"  J.  H.,  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transportation,  October,  1850.  Trans- 
ferred to  Central  Asylum,  October,  1866.  Entitled  to  discharge,  on 
commuted  sentence,  October,  1856. 

"  Noted  on  committal  sheet  to  FhiUpitoum, — *  Violent,  mischievousy 
and  very  easily  excited.'  Ckarcuiter  ai  Fhilipttoum, — Extremely  ec- 
centric* Conduct  at  Fhilipstoum.—^He  was  invariably  insolent  to  his 
superiors ;  disobedient  to  the  utmost ;  addicted  to  inordinate  fits  of 
laughter,  particularly  during  Divine  Service,  for  which  reason  he  was, 
at  length,  kept  from  attending  chapel ;  repeatedly  violent  to  officers 
and  prisoners,  rendering  it  necessary  to  retain  him  in  almost  continuous 
separation,  which  did  not  appear  to  annoy  him  in  the  least.  After 
constant  and  careful  surveillance  I  could  not  arrive  at  other  conclusion 
than  that  this  fHrisoner  was  of  unsound  mind,  that  he  offered  no  hope 
of  improvement  while  retained  in  separation,  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  place  him  in  association." 

''J.  L.,  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation,  October,  1862. 
Transmitted  to  Central  Asylum,  January,  1867.  Entitled  to  discharge 
on  commuted  sentence,  October,  1866.  Be-committed  to  Philipstown 
from  Central  Asylum,  December,  1867. 

"  Character  at  Fhilipstotvn. — ^Treacherous,  excitable  to  dangerous 
violence,  insolent,  disobedient,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  association. 
ConthiotiUJPhiUpstown. — Attempted  to  o(mimit  suioid^  when  detected 
in  a  plan  to  assault  an  officer ;  assaulted  a  warder  with  a  truasel,  another 
with  a  stone,  the  deputy-governor  with  a  bucket — all  these  attacks 
being  most  treacherous ;  severely  wounded  one  of  a  class  c^  prisoners, 
at  whom  he  flung  a  brick,  and,  although  unobserved  in  the  act,  he 
voluntarily  admitted  it ;  stealthily,  at  night,  endeavoured  to  bum  his 
clothes  by  placing  them  in  the  stove  fire;  subject  to  outbreaks  of 
passion  approaching  to  frenzy,  during  which  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  ms  self-preservation,  to  place  and  retain  him  under  restraint. 
His  demeanour  and  conversation  were  remarkably  strange  in  hospital, 
where  he  was,  on  two  occasions,  treated  for  violent  pain  in  his  head. 
In  general,  he  obstinately  refused  to  attend  Divine  Service.  Such  were 
some  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  concluded  that  '  J.  L.  laboured  under 
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ibnifeivii*  «0»tel  dberraHan,  wUk  periodieaiJU§  cfin»am^;*  a  con- 

diieion  not  unnatnTal  when  dealing  with  a  prisoner  (if  his  oonduct  had 

keoL  exemplary)  entitled  to  discharge,  who  patiently  endured  repeated 

flepantiona,  personal  restraint,  low  diet,  &c.,  and  who  never  expressed 

a  wish  or  desire  for  his  lihertj.     This  prisoner,  in  two  days  aiter  his 

sm?al  at  Philipstown  from  the  Central  Asylum,  made  use  of  violent 

sad  obscene  language  to  a  warder,  for  which  misconduct  he  was  placed 

in  a  punishment  cell  where  he  remains  up  to  this  date,  11th  January.'* 

^  J.  B.,  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation,  July,  1853.  Tnuia* 

fened  to  Central  Asylum,  September,  1857.     Entitled  to  discharge  on 

eommuted  sentence,  July,  18i57. 

^  Ckaraeter  at  Philipstown, — Treacherous,  violent,  dangerous ;  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  approaching  fits,  such  as  doggedness,  refusal  of 
food,  eccentric  conduct  at  exejrcise,  hatred  of  those  around  him,  Ac. 
Oomduei  at  Philipstown, — Repeated  outbreaks  of  treacherous  violence ; 
broke  windows,  buckets,  and  articles  within  reach ;  tore  up  bed  clothes 
and  wearing  apparel ;  made  nuisance  in  eell,  daubed  the  walls  with 
it ;  assaulted  officers ;  blasphemed  loudly  for  hours  ;  attempted  to  break 
out  of  cell ;  wore  his  clothes  in  a  peculiar  way ;  continuaUy  picked  and 
seratehed  his  priyate  parts;  prone  to  destroy  walls  and  furniture. 
During  lucid  intervals  spoke  most  rationally,  so  as  to  decdve  strangers 
as  to  his  real  state,  displaying  considerate  powers  of  reasoning; 
evincing  desire  for  books,  chiefiy  scriptural,  which  after  a  time  he 
suddenly  tore  to  pieces;  invariably  declined  clerical  advice;  wasper^ 
fi^  indifferent  regordkuf  his  Merty^  though  well  aware  thai  hie 
detentUm  reevUedfrom  hie  own  mieeonduet,  and  reeoiled  at  mention  of 
ieinf  restored  to  his  friends.  Trials  at  association  failed,  owing  to  his 
freqaent  treacherous  asssoits  on  officers  and  prisoners.  He  was  kept 
in  separate  confinement,/^  twelve  months  up  to  his  removal  to  Cen-* 
tral  Asylom.     J  conndered  him  to  be  a  dangerous  lunatic." 

"J.  D.,  or  H.,  sentenced  to  ten  years'  transportation,  June,  1851. 
Trmsfened  to  Central  Asylum,  August,  1856.  Entitled  to  discharge 
on  commuted  sentence,  June,  1857. 

"  Marked  on  committal  sheet  to  PUHpstown, — ^  Supposed  malingerer.' 
Ckaraefer  at  PhUipstoum, — Remaricably  silent,  mdancholy,  morose, 
very  quarrelsome  when  roused,  even  by  speaking  to  him.  Conduct  at 
Pmipstown.  Had  the  habit  of  sitting  for  continuous  hours  on  the 
sill  of  his  cell  window,  shouting  incessantly  and  becoming  most  violent 
when  any  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him ;  would  suddenly  scatter 
and  destroy  his  food,  and,  if  remonstrated  with  by  the  warders,  became 
dangerously  excited,  making  desperate  attempts  to  assault  the  parties 
present,  sncoeeding,  on  one  such  occasion,  in  wounding  the  chief 
wirder.  After  matured  observation  I  considered  it  extremely  danger* 
008  to  permit  this  prisoner  into  association.  1  looked  upon  him  to  be 
dangerously  insane  at  intervals.  I  foresaw  no  prospect  of  amendment 
in  separation* 

**  The  inspectors  of  Lunatic  Asylums  state,  in  their  Report  for  1855-7 
that  'D.  is   passionate,   of  very  limited  understanding;   is  of  un<* 
sound  mind,  is  a  case  for  detention.'  " 
**  W.  H.y  aentenced  ta  seven    years'  transportation,  July,  1858. 
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Entitled  to  dUcbarge  on  commuted  sentenoe,  Jidj,  18^7,    Remainfi  at 
Piilipstown,    . 

"  Character  noted  on  committal  sheet  to  PhiUpstovm* — *  Repeatedly ' 
punished  for  insolence — ^for  assaulting  officers — afterwaids  considered 
to  be  of  unsound  mind.'  Character  at  Philipstou^n. — While  tranquil 
he  continually  laughs  like  a  fool ;  gives  incoherent  answers  ;  appears 
to  have  extraordinary  ideas  about  religion ;  retained  from  attending 
Divine  Service,  in  consequence  of  his  unruly  conduct  during  it ;  sub- 
ject to  frequent  fits  of  extreme  violence*  Conduct  at  PhiUpstoton, — 
Assaulted  officers ;  destroyed  windows,  bed-furniture,  and  body -clothes  ; 
passed  urine  and  excrement  on  floor  of  cell.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  retain  this  prisoner  in  uninterrupted  separation  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  no  appearance  of  amendment  being  oibservedy  while  he 
repeatedly  offered  such  violence  as  to  require  personal  restraint,  redac«> 
tion  of  diet,  &c, — treatment  endured  without  a  remark  and  with 
evident  indifference.  He  never  alludes  to  his  protracted  separation  ; 
to  his  loss  of  couunutation  of  sentence ;  nor  speaks  of  his  liberty.  I 
certified  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  subject  to  frequent  paroxysms 
of  dangerous  lunacy." 

"  T.  M^L.,  sentenced  to  four  years*  penal  servitude,  January,  1855. 
Transferred  to  Central  Asylum,  September,  1856. 

^^ Noted  on  committal  sheet  to  Philipstoum, — 'Is  extremely  violent 
when  excited ;  is  at  all  times  most  insolent ;  has  been  for  a  long  timo 
in  separation,  under  medical  surveillance. '  Character  at  Fhilipstown: — 
He  was  exceedingly  quarrelsome  and  easily  excited  to  violence 
when  checked ;  was  an  habitual  blasphemer,  an  everlasting  talker.  Mt^ 
conduct  at  Fhilipstovon  brought  on  him  repeated  punishments  with 
continued  separation,  of  which  he  seemed  perfectly  regardless.  His 
habits,  previously  to  his  conviction,  were  extremely  intemperate,  and 
led  to  frequent  punishments  for  drunkenness.  After  continuous  close 
observation,  while  he  was  in  and  out  of  separation,  I  concluded  that  he 
could  not,  with  safety,  be  left  in  association ;  that  he  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent aberrations  of  mind,  which  rendered  him  irresponsible  for  his  acts ; 
that,  therefore,  he  should  be  deprived  of  opportunity  to  commit  assaults, 
even  though  his  insane  paroxysms  were  interrupted  by  ludd  intervals — 
a  fact  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  including  his 
former  intemperance,  induced  me  to  recommend  his  transfer  to  th€ 
Asylum,  as  presenting  favourable  prospects  of  recovery." 

Dr.  Corr  further  informs  us  that  the  Philipstown  Prison — 

*'  Contains,  under  medical  observation,  a  class  rather  numerous,  of 
weak-minded,  passionate,  irresponsible  convicts,  who,  without  pre- 
senting decided  symptoms  of  lunacy,  are  absolutely  unfit  for  asso- 
ciated prisons,  by  reason  of  their  dangerous  propensities,  easily- 
excited  violence,  and  constant  retention  of  officers  and  prisoners  in  fear 
of  their  temper  and  irregularities.  Such  a  class  is  entirely  unsuited  to 
undergo  the  mildest  form  of  discipline,  against  which  each,  after  his 
'  own  fashion,  offers  resistance,  more  or  less  violent.  The  sane  portion 
of  the  prison  population  act  in  various  ways  towards  men  so  affected,, 
and  help  thereby  to  weaken  discipline.    The  consequences  are  ine- 
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TilaUe*— the  clafis  referred  to  miigt  be  looked  tip  in  separation,  and  thus 
a  case,  in  its  incipient  Btag^e  quite  curable^  steals  along,  under  such 
treatment^  into  confirmed  lunacy,** 

Mr.  Awly  Banon,  the  medical  oflScer  of  the  Grangegorman  Fe- 
male Prison,  in  his  report  upon  the  sanitary  and  medical  eondi* 
tion  of  that  prison,  refers  to  a  series  of  cases  of  doubtful  limacy 
occurring  among  the  female  convicts,  in  the  following  words : — 

"  In  my  report  for  the  year  1856,  there  occurs  the  following  para- 
graph : — '  There  is  a  class  amongst  the  convicts  with  whom  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  deal;  I  allude  to  those  who,  though  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
actually  insane,  are  of  such  defective  mental  organization  as  to  render 
them,  in  my  opinion,  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  violence  and 
excitement  they  too  often  exhibit.  Of  this  class  there  are  about  six 
at  present  in  the  prison,  two  or  three  of  whom  require  restraint  and 
occasional  separation.'  My  attention  during  the  year  has  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  some  of  these  women,  whose  conduct  has  given 
considerable  trouble.  Two  of  them,  especially  J.  D.  and  E.  P.,  were 
very  frequently  brought  before  the  Directors  for  violent  and  outrageous 
conduct,  the  former  frequently  assaulting  her  fellow-prisoners,  and 
even  the  matrons,  without  any  apparent  motive  or  cause  whatever. 
This  woman  had  been  sent  up  from  Cork  Prison  on  the  12th  May,  1857, 
to  Newgate  Prison,  where  she  remained,  until  transferred  to  Grange- 
gorman oo  the  18th  July,  1857.  Her  conduct  in  Cork,  Newgate, 
and  Grangegorman,  has  been  throughout  bad ;  kindness  or  punishment 
being  equally  unavailing  in  correcting  her  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
other  prisoner,  E.  P.,  has  been  in  Grangegorman  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  she  also  has  very  often  been  equally  violent,  breaking  the  glass  in 
her  cell,  and  giving  way  to  fits  of  passion  without  the  slightest  reason, 
over  which  she  seems  not  to  have  the  least  control,  but  soon  afterwards 
expressing  her  contrition.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  fre- 
quently refeired  to,  as  to  whether  these  women  are  proper  subjects  for 
punishment,  or  whether  1  consider  them  unaccountable  for  their  conduct 
from  defective  intellect,  and  therefore  fit  subjects  for  transfer  to  the 
Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum.  Not  having  been  able,  on  frequent  and  careful 
examination,  as  yet  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  insanity,  other  than  those 
already  mentioned,  I  have,  up  to  this  time,  declined  to  certify  for  their 
transfer,  but  continue  to  have  them  under  constant  observation,  with  a 
view  to  their  ultimate  disposal.  Their  punishments  are  generally 
modified,  being  principally  confined  to  restraint,  by  the  wearing  of  the 
new  jacket  for  a  short  period ;  their  physical  strength  not  being  such  as 
to  justify,  for  any  lengthened  period,  their  being  placed  on  bread  and 
water.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  amongst  so  many,  we  must 
expect  to  meet  with  some  few  cases  calculated  to  give  embarrassment, 
and  I  cannot  now  give  any  other  suggestions  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  these  women,  than  to  continue  to  keep  them  under  constant 
surveillance  and  medical  treatment  when  necessary ;  and  should  either 
of  them  exhibit  further  symptoms  of  insanity,  to  have  her  at  once 
transfeired  to  the  lunatic  asylum.  One  or  two  others  amongst  the 
convicts  exhibit  symptoms  of  weak  intellect,  but  not  one  of  the  trouble- 
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some  character  of  those  ahore  mentioned.  One  of  them,  M.  A.,  whooe 
commuted  term  of  imprisonment  expired,  refuses  to  tell  who  her 
friends  are,  and  is  frequently  found  muttering  to  herself,  and  showing, 
hy  other  symptoms,  that  she  is  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  I  think  the 
hest  course,  in  her  case,  would  he  to  send  her  to  the  district  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  heing  discharged  from  prison,  should  her  friends  not  be 
forthcoming." 

In  what  manner  prisoners  of  doubtful  sanity  should  he  dealt 
with  becomes  a  question  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  cases  which  we  have  related,  that  imprisonment, 
whether  of  the  associate  or  the  separate  character,  aggravates,  as 
a  rule,  the  morbid  condition  of  mind,  and  fails  altogether  of  its 
proper  effects.  Dr.  Maurice  Gorr  suggests  the  establishment  of 
an  institution,  intervening  in  character  between  a  prison  and  an 
asylum,  and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  lunatio  asylum.  An 
institution  so  constituted,  he  conceives  (referring  particulariy  to 
Ireland),  would  offer  the  following  advantages: — 

"  I.  It  would  relieve  pressure  on  the  Central  Asylum,  by  pro- 
viding certain  moral  and  medical  tests  for  convicts  who  appear  to 
be  derangedy  as  to  the  reality  of  their  symptoms,  whether  of 
idiocy,  lunacy,  or  insanity ;  and  thus,  with  the  most  feasible  pro- 
spect of  detecting  Tnalingerers,  it  would  be  sure  to  produce  fair 
results  in  doubtful  cases, 

''  IL  It  would  secure  the  best  chance  of  recovery  in  hopeful 
cases. 

''  III.  It  would  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
reformatory  treatment  to  all  of  those  classes." 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Corr,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  an  institution  of  the  character  he  mentions  is  as  much 
required  in  England  as  in  Ireland.  The  lunatic  hospitals  in 
London  do  not  supply  the  need,  and  in  the  provinces  the  great 
county  and  the  borough  hospitals  cannot  be  made  available  for 
doubtful  cases  of  lunacy.  The  projected  erection  of  a  state  lunatic 
asylum  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  formation  in 
connexion  with  it,  either  as  a  portion  of  that  building  or  as  a 
separate  building,  of  a  prison  for  the  reception  of  criminals  of 
doubtful  sanity.  Such  a  prison,  duly  regulated,  would  become  a 
state  hospital  for  cases  of  incipient  or  suspected  lunacy  among 
offenders;  and  its  establishment  would  not  only  secure  the 
advantages  mentioned  by  Dr.  Corr,  but  it  would  also  put  an  end 
to  those  unsatisfactory  and  painful  instances  of  frequent  change 
from  prison  to  asylum,  from  asylum  to  prison,  and  from  prison 
to  prison,  shown  in  the  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  JBradley,  of  W.  G., 
W.  W.,  and  R.  D. 
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Aw.  v.— THE  STATISTICS  OF  JUSTICE. 

When,  in  March,  1856,  Lord  Brougham  addressed  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  "  great  subject "  (as  he  phrased  it)  of  Judicial 
Statistics,  he  explained  the  meaning  of  that  term  in  the  following 
words: — "It  signifies  the  regular  and  constant  record  of  the 
whole  particulars  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  ill  its  branches  ;  its  administration  by  all  courts  civil 
and  criminal,  general  and  local ;  the  state  of  those  courts  as 
to  judges  and  other  office  bearers ;  their  whole  proceedings 
through  every  stage  ;  together  with  every  matter  concerning  the 
working  of  the  law,  though  not  having  come  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  any  tribunal — ^in  a  word,  the  record,  in  minute  detail, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  a  tabular  form,  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  execution  of  our  laws.  Need  there  be  more  said  to 
fihow,"  continued  his  Lordship,  "  I  will  not  say  the  great  value,  but 
the  permanent  importance — ^nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  makers  of  these  laws  ?  Can  we  honestly  and 
safely  exercise  our  legislative  functions  without  them — can  we 
test  tile  influence  of  our  law-making  without  them — whether  we 
should  persist  or  not  in  the  steps  we  have  taken  ?  Jurisprudence 
is  eminently  a  practical  science.  It  must  be  carried  on  with 
constant  reference  to  the  eflfects  it  has  produced  ....  Full  and 
nunute  statistical  details  are  to  the  lawgiver,  as  the  chart,  the 
compass,  and  the  lead  to  the  navigator."  * 

There  is,  however,  another  application  of  judicial  statistics, 
and  one  which,  in  some  respects,  is  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  which  refers  to  legislation.  They  furnish  concerning  several 
of  the  most  momentous  questions  in  moral  and  social  science  the 
only  reliable  data,  without  which  data  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  knowledge  respecting  the  distribution,  the 
increase  and  the  decrease  of  crime  ;  the  causes  which  lead  to  its 
variations  in  amount  in  different  localities  and  at  different  times ; 
the  influence  of  education,  of  punishment,  and  of  reformatory 
measures  in  its  repression ;  the  prevalence,  fluctuations,  and 
criminal  affinities  of  drunkenness  and  of  prostitution ;  the  ex- 
tent of  juvenile  crime  and  of  vagrancy ;  the  degree  in  which  our 
cofflmercial  dealings  are  infected  with  fraudulent  and  illegal 
transactions ;  and  die  intensity  with  which  different  classes  of  the 
population  are  affected  by  criminal  influences.  Judicial  statistics, 
in  sliort,  must  form  the  surest  foundation  of  all  inquiry  into  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  whole  or  of  any  portion  of  a 
nation;  because  no  clearer  index,  or  one  less  liable  to  misappre- 

*  Hansard,  toI.  cxL  p.  1674. 
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bdnaiom  oaa/exi»t  of  the  moral  state  of  a  well-goyernjed  Batipn  than 
the  areoords  of  its  coarta  of  civil  and  priminal  judicabufe. 

Moreover,  we  may  anticipate  that  these  records  will«  in  addition  to 
the  djLuaidation  of  the  concrete  moral  and  social  questions  referred 
to,  faraish  data  by  which  the  more  purely  psychical  pbenomena 
involved  in  them  may,  in  several  of  tJieir  most  interesting  aspects, 
he  investigated.  Those  obscure,  yet  gravely  important  epidemic 
manias  of  murder,  of  suicide,  of  infanticide,  of  fraudulent  com- 
xnercial  transactions,  and  of  other  criminal  offences^  which  appear 
to  prevail  from  time  to  time,  apart  from  what  may  be  called  the 
ordinary  fluctuations  of  criminal  acts,  can,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  examined  only  by  the  aid  of  systematic  and  permanent  sta- 
tistical records.  Such  information  as  we  now  possess  upon  any 
one  of  these  so-called  epidemic  manias,  has  been  derived,  perhaps 
withoneor  two  exceptions,  from  vague  observations  madeatthe  time 
of  the  supposed  prevalence  ;  the  state  and  condition  of  the  specific 
form  of  crime  in  the  interval  being  almost  altogetlier  unknown  or 
neglected.  It  may  be  assumed  that  any  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon occurring  in  the  progress  of  a  series  of  events  cannot  be 
successfully,  or  even  correctly  investigated,  until  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  series  have  been  determined ;  hence  the  neces- 
sity which  exists  for  the  careful  registration  upon  a  systematic 
and  well-digested  plan  of  all  the  ascertainable  facts  of  a  series. 
This  statistical  method  must  underlie  all  severe  modes  of  investi- 
gation, in  whatever  manner  these  may  subsequently  be  modified, 
Unked  together,  and  developed  by  hypothesis  arising  out  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  the  first  portions  of  any  series  of  observa- 
tions or  facts  may  appear  to  point. 

Hitherto  the  judicial  statistics  which  we  have  possessed  in 
England,  unlike  those  of  France,  Belgium,  and  other  continental 
states,  havebeen  very  fi:agmentary,incomplete,  and  diffioultof  access. 
The  importance  (if,  indeed,  the  importance  be  yet  fully  felt)  of  a 
systematic  registration  of  the  proceedings  of  justice  lias  not  been 
admitted  either  by  the  Government  or  by  the  people  of  this  country 
until  very  lately.  For  the  Statistics  which  we  possessed  previous 
to  the  year  1866,  we  were  dependent  mainly  upon  the  voluntary 
efibrts  of  a  Jew  individuals,  and  upon  the  spasmodic  requests  of 
members  of  Parliament  for  data,  as  tlie  necessity  might  arise 
during  the  sittings  of  Parliament.  In  1 857,  howevecr,  a  Blue  Book 
was  issued  by  Government  headed  "  Judicial  Statistipft"  hut  con- 
taining only  the  statistics  of  criminal  justice  in  £1x^1  and  and 
Wales  for  the  previous  year ;  and  last  year  another  Blue  Book 
was  issued  under  the  same  heading,  but  which,  in  addition  to  the 
statistics  of  criminal  justice  for  1857,  contained  the  outlines  of  a 
scheme  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  the  Common  Law, 
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Equity,  Civil  and  Canon  Law  Courts.  The  history  of  these 
Blue  Books  is  somewhat  carious  and  interesting,  and  we  add  a 
brief  accotint  of  it,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  gentleman  to 
whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  them. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Porter  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  the 
Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  represented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  want  that  then  existed  of  any  effectiyB 
statistics  of  crime  and  punishment.  Mr.  Samuel  Bedgrave,  an 
accomplished  statist,  at  that  time  and  since  attached  to  the  Home 
Office,  by  the  Secretary  of  State's  directions,  undertook  to  remedy 
the  defect,  and  early  in  1835  a  series  of  criminal  tables  for  the 
preceding  year  were  published  upon  a  classification  and  arrange- 
ment prepared  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bedgrave.  This  arrange** 
ment  and  form  of  issue  was  coutinued,  in  nearly  the  same  form, 
year  by  year,  until  1855  ;  but  in  the  meantime  a  gradually  in-* 
creasing  interest  had  been  manifested  on  all  hands  respecting  the 
criminal  and  vagrant  classes  of  the  population,  prison  discipline, 
and  other  questions  connected  with  punishment  and  crime,  and  it 
had  become  manifest  that  the  criminal  tables  published  by  Govern- 
ment,  at  first  little  heeded,  but  now  of  admitted  value,  were  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive.  This  arose  from  no  fault  of  the  com- 
piler, but  partly  from  the  parsimony  of  the  Government  in  object- 
ing to  the  insertion  of  more  than  the  barest  details,  on  account  of 
expense  in  printing  (although  the  only  expense  to  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  placed  for  these  tables  was  l^e  printing),  and  partly 
from  the  impei^ct  character  of  the  returns  from  which  they  had  to 
be  compiled.  Towards  the  termination  of  1 855,  Mr.  Bedgrave  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  a  plan  in  detail  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Home  Office  Statistics  of  Justice;  and  early  in  1856,  Lord 
Ebrington,  at  the  request  of  the  English  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  Statistical  Congress  in  Paris  the  preceding  autumn,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  deficiency  of  the  statistical 
organization  in  the  different  departments  of  the  State  ;  and  this 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  together 
with  a  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Leone  Levi  to  A.  W.  Fon- 
blanque,  Esq.,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  the  Judicial  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  com- 
pared witii  the  French  Civil,  Commercial,  and  Criminal  Statistics. 
In  March,  1856,  Lord  Brougham  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of 
justice,  and  he  made  a  very  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal  to  the 
House  upon  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  Lord  Brougham's 
Bill  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  Government  was  moved  by 
the  different  proceedings  mentioned,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  Mr.  Bed- 
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grave  to  carry  oat  the  plan  which  he  had  submitied  to  the 
GoverDment  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  result  of  that  gentle- 
man's labours,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Books  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  rightly  the  labour  and  thought  which 
have  been  involved  in  carrying  out,  even  in  its  present  incom- 
plete state,  Mr.  Bedgrave  s  great  scheme.  Some  notion  of  his 
work  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  he  has  not  had  simply 
to  arrange  and  place  in  comprehensive  connexion  statistics 
which  had  previously  existed,  or  the  means  for  obtaining  which 
were  ready  to  hand,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  he  has  had 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the 
details  the  results  of  which  he  has  laid,  or  is  about  to  lay,  before 
ns.  Some  httle  time  longer  must  elapse  before  his  invalnable 
work  can  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  which  he  proposes  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  being  remained,  that  for  many  of  the  returns  from 
which  his  statistics  are  derived,  he  has  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
good  feeling  of  the  officers  of  justice  who  furnish  them,  uid  that 
his  own  labour  is  simply  one  of  love,  undertaken,  we  believe,  in 
addition  to  his  more  specific  duties. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  allow  work  of  such  incalcuLible  im- 
portance to  the  community  to  depend  in  any  degree  upon  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  that  the  founder  and  chief  worker  should 
receive  only  such  honour  (flatteriug  as  it  may  be)  as  will  be 
awarded  to  him  by  scientific  circles,  is  somewhat  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  Blue  Book  of  Judicial  Statistics  for  1857  (to  which  we 
shall  confine  our  attention)  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contains,  (1)  the  returns  of  the  Police  and  Constabulary;  (2)  the 
returns  of  Criminal  Proceedings ;  aud  (3)  the  returns  eanoamng 
Prisons,  B^formatory  Institutions,  and  Criminal  Lunatics.  The 
police  returns  are  entirely  new,  and  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
the  statistics  for  1857 ;  but  these  returns  do  not  yet  include  the 
whole  kingdom — a  regular  police  force  having  still  to  be  orga- 
nized in  several  districts.  The  criminal  proceeding  letoms 
are  similar  to  those  previously  published  under  the  title  of 
Criminal  Tables ;  and  the  prison  returns  present^  for  the  first 
time,  at  one  view,  information  previously  scattered  in  several 
reports.  The  second  part  of  this  Blue  Book  contains  copies  ot 
the  forms  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  in  recording  the 
statistics  of  the  Common  Law,  Equity,  Civil,  and  Canon  Law 
Courts,  when  the  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  those  sta- 
tistics shall  have  been  completed. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  contained  in  this 
Blue  Book  which  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Journal : — 

In  1857,  there  were  committed  in  England  and  Wales  57,273 
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crimes;  32,0$ I  persons  were  apprehended;  and  17>861  persons 
were  committed  or  bailed  for  trial.  Several  persons  often  take 
part  in  a  single  crime^  or  several  crimes  may  be  committed  by  a 
single  person.  These,  and  a  few  other  liabilities  to  error,  occur 
in  the  retams,  without  the  means  for  correcting  them ;  but 
sabject  to  these  drawbacks,  it  would  appear  from  the  returns 
that  great  differences  occur  between  the  number  of  offences  and 
the  number  of  arrests  in  different  classes  of  offences.  In  crimes 
agunst  the  person,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  eqnalSj 
and  often  exceeds,  the  number  of  offences  committed ;  in  attempts 
upon  the  dwelling,  burglary,  housebreaking,  &c.,  the  apprehen- 
siom  were  2084,  the  number  of  offences  committed,  5428 ;  and 
in  robbery  and  attempts  to  rob,  854  apprehensions  occur,  to 
1029  offences  committed. 

The  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  summarily  was 
369,233,  of  whom  291,080  were  males,  78,203  females.  Of 
these  individuals,  192,235  males,  and  41,524  females,  were  con- 
vieted  by  the  justices.  The  offences  with  which  the  large 
nmnber  of  persons  summarily  dealt  with  were  charged,  "repre- 
sent,** Mr.  Redgrave  remarks,  "  the  vices,  rather  than  the  crimes, 
of  the  population."  The  offence  first  in  magnitude  is  assault, 
for  which  36,300  males  were  convicted,  and  8560  females.  The 
arrests  for  this  offence  amounted  to  76,029,  of  which  2584  were 
made  for  aggravated  assaults  on  women  and  children;  12,750 
for  assaults  on  peace  officers ;  and  60,695  for  common  assaults. 
Next  in  order  of  amount  to  assault  stand  drunkenness,  and 
being  drunk  and  disorderly.  For  these  offences  44,894  persons 
vere  convicted,  of  whom  35,867  were  males,  and  9027  females. 
Following  in  order  of  amount,  come  petty  thefts,  for  which 
20,577  persons  were  convicted,  15,832  males  and  4745  females; 
▼agrancy,  for  which  18,023  persons  were  convicted,  10,302 
m^es  and  7721  females;  offences  punishable  under  Police  Acts, 
for  which  17,415  persons  were  convicted,  13,206  males  and 
4209  females ;  offences  under  Local  Acts,  and  Bye-Laws,  for 
which  16,703  persons  were  convicted,  15,533  males  and  1170 
females ;  offences  under  the  Ways  Acts,  including  the  Turnpike, 
Highways,  and  Stage  Carriage  Acts,  for  which  14,226  persons 
weie  convicted,  14,044  males  and  182  females;  offences  of 
wiliiil  damage  and  trespass,  for  which  10,168  persons  were 
convicted,  8841  males,  and  1827  females;  offences  under  the 
Licensed  Victuallers*  and  Beer  Acts,  for  which  9224  persons 
vere  convicted,  8376  males  and  848  females ;  offences  relating 
to  servants,  apprentices,  or  masters,  for  which  5373  persons  were 
convicted,  5102  males  and  271  females;  and  nuisances  and 
offences  against  the  health,  for  which  3107  persons  were  convicted, 
2702  males  and  405  females. 
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The  character  of  the  persons  who  were  in  the  custody  of  tk 
police  during  the  year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


ChATftcten. 

Males. 

Femalsa. 

Total 

Known  Thieves.    ...... 

Prostitutes 

Vagrants  and  Tramps     .... 
Suspicious  Characters .    «    .     .     . 
No  known  occupations    .... 
Preyious  good  Characters     .     .     . 
Charaoten  unknown  and  not  ascer- 
tained .    •    ^ 

Total    .     .    . 

18,556 

14,272 

40,112 

5,218 

112,017 

124,257 

4,546 

24,282 

-4,998 

6,692 

1,696 

14,548 

80,070 

28,102 
24,282 
19,270 
46,804 
6,914 
126,565 

154,827 

814,482 

86,882 

401,264 

"Upon  the  above  large  data,"  writes  Mr,  Redgrave,  "it  is  show 
that  of  those  proceeded  against  by  indictment  54!'0  per  cent,  were  c 
the  criminal  class,  19*1  per  cent,  of  preyious  good  character,  and  o 
26*9  per  cent,  the  characters  were  either  unknown  or  were  not  ascei 
tained.     Of  those  proceeded  against  for  the  lesser  offences  determine 
by  Justices  27*9  were  of  the  criminal  class,  32*6  per  cent,  were  of  pn 
vious  good  character,  and  of  39*5  per  cent,  the  characters  were  unknot 
or  unascertained.     Altogether  120,372  persons  of  the  criminal  class  < 
Suspected  to  belong  to  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  police  in  the  ye. 
18d7,  and  of  these  24,282  were  prostitutes.     What  proportion  the 
large  numbers'  bear  to  the  whole  class  which  they  represent,  there  a 
at  this  time  little  means  of  determining.     In  the  last  Census  804r,l( 
persons  were  described  as  in  criminal  occupations,  that  is,  as  vagran 
or  persons  of  no  stated  employments^  but  these  are  probably  Vei 
much  under  the  mark^    It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  enlarge  upo 
tibis  Question,  though  one  of  great  interest,  as  I  hope  next  year,  by  tfa 
aid  of  the  police,  to  include  in  these  statistics  a  census  of  the  crimins 
class  at  large,  including  all  known  thieves  and  depredators,  receivers  o 
stolen  goods,  prostitutes,  suspected  persons,  and  vagrants  and  tramps, 
and  to  show  the  number  in  the  jurisdiction  of  each  separate  Police 
Force,  with  the  number  and  class  of  their  houses  of  resort." — (p.  x.) 

The  coroners'  returns  (which  are  inofaided  in  the  poUoe  re-' 
turns)  show  that  20,157  inquests  were  held  in  1857;  13,941 
upon  males,  and -6216  upon  females.  These  uumberaehow  a 
deorease  of  {2064  inquests,  upon  the  previous  year.  The  cause 
of  this  decrease  is  not  very  apparent,  unless  it  is  to  be  attcibuted 
to  the  more  close  control  exercised  by  the  Quarter  Se89ioto>  in 
the  disallowance  of  the  coats  of  inquests,  which  the  eoort  deem 
to  have  been  unnecessarily  held.  The  findings  of  the  juries  were 
as  follows  :~ 
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Murder         

Manslaughter    ....... 

Justifiab^  homicide 

Suicide,  or  self-murder  .... 
Accidental  death  - .  .  .  .  «  . 
Injuries,  causes  unknown     .    .     . 

Found  dead       

Natural  death : — 

From  escetsiTe  driokiog    .    . 

Disease  aggravated  by  neglect 

Want,  oold^  exposure,  &c. 

Other  causes 


ToUL 

Pn|»0rtiMi 

pero«nt. 

184    . 

.    .      -91 

187    • 

.    .      -93 

6    .    . 

.      -03 

1349    .    , 

.    .    6-69 

8930    ,    , 

.    .  44-30 

237    . 

.    .    1-18 

2949    .    . 

.    .  14-63 

323    .    . 

.    .    1-60 

143    .    . 

.    .      -71 

167    .    . 

.      -83 

6682    .    . 

.  38-19 

The  periods  of  life  of  the  persons  upon  whom  inquests  were 
held,  were :  under  7  years,  6496 — ^27*3  per  cent. ;  above  7  years 
and  under  10,  1716— 8'5  per  cent. ;  10  years  and  under  6D, 
9731— 48-3  per  cent. ;  above  60  years,  3214 — IS'Q  per  cent. 

Of  the  suicides,  960  were  males  and  389  females ;  and  of  those 
who  died  from  exoessive  drinking,  229  were  males  and  94  females. 

From  1848  to  1855,  the  variation  in  amount  of  commitments 
for  trial  was  not  great,  and  if  this  "  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  undoubted  constant  increase  of  the  aggregate  of  population 
and  wealth,"  it  "  must  be  held  to  indicate  a  decreasing  ratio  of 
criminaUty."  It  is  important  to  know  that  this  "  stationary 
character,"  as  Mr.  Redgrave  terms  the  comparatively  slight  varia- 
tions existing  in  the  number  of  commitments  during  the  period 
refeired  to,  is  also  contemporaneous  with  a  marked  diminution 
iatb^  severity  of  the  punishments  awarded  to  offenders.  Since 
1855  a  very  considerable  decrease  of  commitments  has  taken 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act  of  1855,  which  enlarged  the  summary  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates.  In  1857,  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  4*3  per 
cent,  occurred  upon  the  commitments  of  the  previous  year,  and 
this  increase  extended  over  32  counties  ;  and  as  several  of  these 
bad  an  effective  police,  the  increase  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  extension  of  the  police  force  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  kingdom  during  the  year.  This  increase  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  the  great  seats  of  manufacture  and  trade.  It  was  most 
considerable  in  Lancashire  (21*5  percent.),  Yorkshire  (5*3  per 
cent),  and  Cheshire  (8'9  per  cent.)  ;  very  slight  in  Cumberland, 
Northmtfberlknd,  and  Durhum;  slight  also  in  Leicestershire, 
Nottioghtturshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Worcestershire ;  but  ther^ 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Glouces- 
tershife.  -Jja  the  agricultural  districts,  the  results  were  more 
mixed.  There  was  an  increase  in  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Hereford,  Berks,  and  Hants ;  a  decrease  in  Essex, 
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Northampton,  Bedford,  Oxford  (considerable),  Bucks,  Sussex, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.  "  In  the  metropolis,  where  any 
change  affecting  the  working  population  is  not  so  immediately 
felt,  the  decrease  in  Middlesex  shown  in  the  two  previous  years 
still  continues,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  while  in  Surrey  and 
Kent,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  which  is  located  in  and 
on  theboundaries  of  the  metropolis,  the  commitments  increased." 
(p.  xii.)  In  Wales  there  was  an  increase  in  seven  counties  ;  it 
was  most  marked  in  Glamorganshire.  Of  the  border  counties  of 
the  Province,'  an  increase  was  shown  in  Monmouth  and  Here- 
ford— ^large  in  the  former"  county — and  a  considerable  decrease 
in  Shropshire. 

The  state  of  the  different  classes  of  crime,  in  reference  to  the 
slight  increase  of  1857,  was  as  follows : — Offences  against  tJie 
person  have  been  gradually  increasing  during  the  last  three  years, 
and  in  1657  they  increased  12*4  percent.,  but  entirely  on  the 
lesser  offences — ^the  common  assaults.  Violent  offences  (igainst 
property  have  slightly  increased  since  1853,  but  the  increase  of 
1857  was  trifling.  Offences  against  property  witho^  violence 
have  decreased  about  36  per  cent,  since  the  passing  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  3'd  per  cent,  in 
1857  upon  the  previous  year.  Malicixms  offences  against  pro- 
perty had  increased,  but  in  1857  they  were  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years.  In  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency y 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  1857  ;  and  Miscellaneous  offences 
continued  without  much  variation.  "  the  chief  noticeable  fact 
being  an  increase  last  year  (1857)  of  perjury,  though  the 
numbers  are  still  much  below  the  higher  average  which 
arose  in  1851,  when  parties  to  suits  were  rendered  liable  to  give 
evidence." 

"  Since  1848  there  has  not  been  a  single  commitment  for  any 
offence  against  the  Crown  or  Government — ^nothing  bearing  the 
stamp  of  treason,  sedition,  or  seditions  riot.  The  year  just 
past  has  been  one  of  great  trial  to  the  labouring  population ;  large 
numbers  have  been  out  of  work,  numbers  '  on  shike ;'  but  it  is 
proper  to  mention  to  their  credit,  and  as  an  instance  of  their  im- 
provement, that  there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  the  seditious  meet- 
ings or  riotous  disturbances  which  have  heretofore  almost  uni- 
formly attended  such  times  of  suffering  and  difficulty."  (p.  xiii.) 

Of  the  persons  committed,  4927  were,  on  trial,  acquitted  and 
discharged;  1 9  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  16  were 
found  insane  (making  a  total  number  of  35  detained  as  insane)  ; 
and  15,307  were  convicted — of  whom  2  in  1000  were  sentenced  to 
death;  0*7  per  cent,  to  transportation,  16'2  per  cent,  to  penal  ser- 
vitude, now  the  sole  great  secondary  punishment ;  and  82*8  per 
cent,  to  imprisonment  for  various  periods. 
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The  capital  convictions,"  writes  Mr,  Redgrave, 


*  decreased  last  year  to  the  average  of  the  years  immediately  preceding 
1856.  They  were  for  the  following  offences,  to  each  of  which  the 
decrease  extended,  except  to  the  robberies  which  imder  this  head  are 
confined  to  the  violent  class  which  alone  continues  capital : — 


OrwrnwctA, 

1857. 
20 

18M. 

1865. 

18M. 

1863. 

17 

1852. 
16 

1861. 

I860. 

1840. 

1848. 

Munier 

31 

11 

11 

16 

11 

19 

23 

Attempts  to    murder,  at- ) 
tended  by  dangerous  bodily  > 

9 

10 

10 

7 

8 

11 

6 

8 

12 

6 

injuriei ] 

Sodomy 

10 

11 

20 

15 

9 

14 

18 

14 

18 

18 

Bmghffy,  with  riolence  to 

6 

18 

2 

4 

6 

la 

15 

5 

10 

7 

penooB 

BobberY,     attended    with 
woan<u 

7 

2 

5 

7 

14 

6 

18 

10 

3 

8 

Atboh  of  dweHing-hoases, 
penoaa  hmng  thenin  •    . 

Total    .    .    . 

2 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

3 

54 

69 

50 

49 

55 

61 

70 

49 

66 
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"The  executions  last  year  (as  in  the  previous  sixteen  years,  with  one 
exception,)  were  aU  for  murder.  Of  the  twenty  persons  convicted  of 
this  crime,  thirteen  were  executed ;  their  names  follow,  with  such  brief 
particulars  of  the  circumstances  of  their  crimes  as  could  be  accurately 
ascertained.  I  cannot  avoid  the  remark,  which  arises  in  going  through 
these  cases,  upon  what  slight  and  sudden  provocations  such  heinous 
cornea  appear  in  five  instances  to  have  been  committed,  while  in  four 
cases  (including  two  of  the  preceding)  the  murderer  was  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  in  two  instances  had  been  actually  drinking 
with  his  victim.  In  four  cases  the  wife  of  the  murderer  was  his 
victim. 

"  Cheshire. — John  Blagg,  aged  47.  Murder  of  a  gamekeeper  by  a 
poacher,  supposed  from  revenge,  not  in  an  affray.  JEssex. — Michael 
Crawley,  aged  62.  Murder  of  his  wife,  arising  out  of  a  sudden  quarrel. 
Charles  Finch,  aged  26.  Murder  of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he 
had  cohabited;  motive  not  very  apparent.  JBuent, — George  Kebble 
Edwards,  aged  18.  Murder  of  his  brother,  supposed  in  his  sleep,  from 
revenge  for  having  reproached  him  with  his  idle,  dissolute  life.  George 
Bave,  aged  26.  Murder  by  a  seaman  in  her  Majesty's  service  of  a 
corporal  of  Marines,  upon  whose  report  he  had  been  reduced.  Stephen 
Fox,  aged  23.  Mmder,  from  passionate  revenge,  of  a  young  female  to 
whom  he  was  engaged,  on  her  discarding  him  for  his  improper  conduct 
with  another  woman.  Lancaster. — ^Edward  Hardman,  aged  28. 
Murder  of  his  wife,  from  a  desire  to  marry  another,  and  from  religious 
differences.  Henry  Bogers,  aged  37.  murder  by  the  master  of  a 
merchant  ship  of  one  of  his  crew,  by  continued  acts  of  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Middlesex. — Bobert  Thomas  Davis,  aged  40.  Murder  of  his 
wife  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  drunken  jealousy.     Somerset. — Thomas 
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Nation,  aged  22.  Murder  of  a  companion  with  whom  he  had  been 
drinking,  to  rob  him  of  fire  pounds.  John  Beale,  aged  80.  Moitler 
and  robbery  of  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  had  formerly  liyed  ita  a 
fellow-servant ;  having  enticed  her  from  her  situation  under  pretext  .pf 
marriage,  but  with  the  design  to  plunder  her  of  her  reputed  saving^. 
Stafford, — George  Jackson,  aged  20.  Murder  and  robbery  committed 
under  the  influence  of  drink.  Olamorgan, — John  Lewis,  aged  39. 
Murder  of  his  wife ;  supposed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  possesaion 
of  half  a  sovereign,  to  continue  a  drunken  fit. 

"  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  name  of  the  following  convict,  wh6 
was  convicted  in  December,  1856,  but  whose  execution  was  respited 
(and  did  not  take  place  till  July,  1857) :  Kent, — Thomas  Mansell, 
aged  28.  Murder  by  a  private  soldier  of  his  corporal,  upon  very  ground- 
less revenge,  on  small  provocation.'*  (pp.  xv. — xvi.) 

The  prison  returns  show  an  increase  of  commitments  to 
County  and  Borough  prisons,  and  the  Government  prisons,  in 
1857,  to  the  extent  of  6*9  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  great  falling^off  in 
the  commitments  under  the  Mutiny  Acts,  consequent  upon  the 
termination  of  the  war.  The  chief  increase  odcilrred  in  summary 
convictions,  and  in  the  commitments  of  debtors  and  on  civil 
process.  These  ktter  commitments — ^which  had  decreased,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  proceedings  for  debt^  to  an 
average  of  8621  for  the  three  years  1845-7 — have,  since  that 
date,  continuously  increased,  until  they  reached  14,339  in  1857 — 
25' 7  per  cent,  above  the  preceding  year ;  and  they  now  form 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  committed  to  prison.  "  This 
large  and  steady  increase  arises  from  the  pperation  of  the  County 
Courts  Acts,  which,  while  they  give  no  direct  powers  to  arrest 
and  imprison  for  debt,  authorize  the  judges  to  commit  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  forty  days  a  defendant  who  refuses  or 
neglects  to  pay  a  debt  or  damages  on  judgment  obtained 
against  him."  (p.  xxi.) 

One  test  of  the  effects  of  prison  discipline  in  the  reformatioa 
of  offenders  is  the  number  of  previous  commitments.  The  ,in- 
formation  upon  this  point  is  still  defective.  "  It  is,  howev^, 
shown  that  29"6  per  cent,  of  the  total  committed  last  year 
(1857)  had  been  previously  in  prison."  The  numbers  recom- 
mitted as  far  as  ten  times  were  as  follows  : — 


Previoas  Proportion 

Commitoienta.  per  cent. 

Once 130 

Twice 57 

Thrice 3-1 

Four  times  .    .    •    »    •  2'1 


Prevloas  Proportvonf 

Commitmentc  per  ocnt, 

Five  times 1*3 

Seven  times  and  above  five  .  1*6  ' 
Ten  times  and  above  seven  .  1*3 
Above  ten  times  •    .    .    .1*7 


The  ages  of  the  persons  committed  ''mark  strongly  the  large 
proportion  of  the  young   in   the   criminal   class,  though  the 
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temptation  to  the  female  arises  at  a  raUier  more  advanced  pe^ 
liod  than  the  male.*'  The  propoition  of  each  sex  per  cent, 
was: — 

ITnderai.  aito30.  30ukdAof». 

Males     ....  35-9  30*6  33  5 

Females.     .     .     .  28*9  35*2  35*9 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  prisoners  at  each  period  of  life 
in  the  commitments  was  as  follows : — 


kgt».  pererat. 

Dader  12  years 1*5 

13  years  and  under  16 .  .  .  8*5 
16  years  and  under  21  •  .  .  24*0 
21  years  and  under  30 .  .  .  31*8 
30  Tears  and  under  40 .     .    .17*7 


AgM.  per  o«dL 

40  years  and  under  50 .    «    ..  9*8 

50  years  and  under  60  .    .    •  4*2 

AboTe  60  years  .....  2*2 

Age  not  ascertained     ...  '3 


There  was  a  marl:ed  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments 
under  16  years  of  age.  This  may  in  part  be  aocotinted  for  by 
tiM  protracted  detention  of  young  criminals  in  Reformatories, 
who  wofrid  otherwise  swell  the  prison  returns  by  their  repeated 
eommitments  for  short  terms. 

The  coantrv  of  birth  was  ascertained  on  the  whole  of  the 
cwnriiitMents  within  1*4  per  cent.,  and  with  the  following 
tesults  :— 


Propoikkm 
Btzthplace.  per  cent. 

Rigland 77-8 

W^es 2-3 

Seotiand 1*9 


PropofUoD 
Birthplace.  per  cent. 

Ireland 14*5 

Colonies  and  East  Indies  .    .    0*5 
Foreign  countries    ....    1*6 


These  results  *'  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  large  proportion 
of  prisoners  of  Irish  extraction.  They  amount  to  14*5  per  cent, 
on  the  total  commitments,  and  equal  1  in  36^  of  the  population 
of  Ireland;  while  the  proportion  from  Scotland  is  only  1*9  per 
cent,  on  the  total  commitments,  or  1  in  1204  of  the  population 
of  that  country."  (p.  xxiv.) 

The  returns  of  the  degree  of  instruction  among  prisoners  (ex- 
cepting the  debtors  and  military  prisoners)  show  that  H6'6  per  cent, 
conid  neither  read  nor  write ;  58*0  per  cent,  could  read,  or  read 
and  write  imperfectly;  5*1  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  well; 
0'3  per  cent,  had  a  superior  degree  of  instruction;  and  of  Tl 
per  cent,  the  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertained.  These 
refcaras  differ  only,  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  in  showing 
a  n^ght  tendency  to  an  increase  of  prisoners  of  the  instructed 
class. 

The  occupations  of  those  committed  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
cdpmitments  are  from  the  uneducated  and  unskilled  : — 
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OccvTATioirs. 


Ko  occupation     ..... 

Domestic  Bervuits 

Labourers,  charwomen,  needle- ) 

women     .......) 

Factory  woricers 

Mechanics  and  skilled  workers 
Foremen  and  overlookers    of 

labour 

ShopmeOf  shopwomen,  clerks, 

ftc 

Shopkeepers  and  dealers 
Professional  employments  . 
Sailors,  marinera,  soldiers  . 
Oocupations  not  ascertained 

Total    .    .     . 


Males. 

Fenudef. 

TotaL 

Proportion 
percent. 

10,306 
1,252 

17,413 
8,504 

27,719 
4,756 

22-2 
8-8 

42,152 

8,062 

50,214 

40-2 

4,588 
22,332 

2,033 
659 

6,621 
2^991 

5-3 
18-4 

177 

8 

185 

0-2 

1,879 

75 

1,454 

1-2 

2,562 
281 

5,078 
975 

1,414 
21 

^^67 

8,976 

803 

6,078 

1,532 

8-2 
0.2 
4-1 
1-2 

01,077 

83,746 

124,828 

100  0 

Mr.  Redgrave  has  the  following  important  remarks  up<m 
female  committals : — 

"  For  several  years  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  female  commit- 
tals  has  heen  the  subject  of  remark,  and  is  a  discouraging  sign  among 
some  evidences  of  improvement  which  the  returns  present.  Of  the 
commitments  for  trial  in  1857,  the  proportion  of  females  was  21*0  per 
cent. ;  and  of  the  summary  convictions  28*3  per  cent. ;  of  the  total 
commitments  24*3  per  cent.  But  the  females  form  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  re-commitments,  and  prove  the  greater  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  female  reformation  afber  the  taint  of  commitment  to  prison. 
It  has  just  heen  stated,  that  of  the  commitments  24i'3  per  cent,  are 
females,  hut  of  the  re-commitments  no  less  than  32*6  per  cent,  are 
females,  and  the  case  is  aggravated  as  the  numher  of  re-commitments 
increases ;  for  after  the  seventh  previous  commitment  the  numher  of 
females  exceeds  the  males,  and  in  the  highest  g^rade  ascertained,  ten 
times  and  ahove,  is  more  than  douhle  the  number,  and  yet  it  must  be 
remembered,  the  female  is  little  more  than  1  to  4  of  the  total  com- 
mitted. With  regard  to  age,  it  will  he  found  that  the  career  of  crime 
does  not  begin  so  early  in  the  female  as  the  male.  Under  16  years  of 
age,  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  is  13'4  per  cent,  only.*  In  the 
five  years  between  that  age  and  21  years,  the  proportion  is  doubled — 
26*9  per  cent.  But  the  largest  proportion  of  females  is  found  between 
the  age  of  21  and  30  years,  when  it  reaches  29*9  per  cent.  In  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  period  of  life,  30  years  and  above,  the  propor- 
tion falls  to  28*3  per  cent.  In  instruction  the  females  are  behind  the 
males.  18*8  per  cent,  only  of  those  who  can  '  read  and  write  well* 
are  females,  while  30*7  per  cent,  could  '  neither  read  nor  write.'  The 
chief  fact  with  regard  to  country  is,  that  while  of  the  natives  of 
England  the  females  were  25*0  per  cent.,  of  the  large  number  of  natives 
of  Ireland  who  appear  in  prison  returns,  the  proportion  of  females  was 
88'6  per  cent.*'  (p.  xxv.) 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  Reformatory  system  is  evidenced  by 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  children  under  detention  from  594 
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to  1528  daring  the  conrse  of  the  year.  Of  those  committed  in 
1857,  nambering  1119,  429  coald  neither  read  nor  write;  441 
coold  read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly;  194  could  read  and 
write  well ;  7  had  a  superior  degree  of  instruction ;  and  of  48 
the  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertained.  61  of  the  children 
were  under  10  years  of  age,  and  none  exceeded  16  years  of  age. 
The  unprotected  state  of  these  children  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  summary  of  their  social  condition  on  admission  :•— 
''Of  98,  both  parents,  and  of  809,  one  parent  was  dead ;  of  19, 
hoth  parents,  and  of  37,  one  parent  had  deserted  them ;  of  5, 
both  paresnts,  and  of  32,  one  parent  was  in  prison ;.  and  130  were 
otherwise  without  the  control  of  both  parents,  and  82  of  one 
parent;  bo  that  of  the  1119  committed  during  the  year,  252 
were  entirely  without  parental  care  and  control,  and  460  had 
lost  the  care  of  one  parent."  (p.  xxxvi.) 

The  criminal  lunatics,  the  returns  concerning  which  conclude 
the  first  part  of  the  Blue*book,  comprise— 

"  1.  Those  who  are  found  by  juries  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time  of 
eommitlong  the  offences  with  wnioh  they  were  charged.     2.  Those  who 
on  being  arraigned  for  any  offence  were  found  to  be  then  insane  and 
unfit  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  empanelled  to  determine  that  issue ;  or  those 
who  on  their  oommitoient  for  trial  are,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this 
course,  certified  to  the  Secretair  of  State  to  be  insane  under  stat.  3  and  4i 
Vict.,  c.  51.     3.  Those  committed  by  justices,  who  are  apprehended 
under  appearances  of  insanity,  denoting  a  purpose  to  commit  crime, 
and  are  without  proper  control.    And  4.  Those  removed  firom  prisons 
who  have  become  insane  during  their  confinement.     All  these  lunatics 
are  removed  to  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals,  or  licensed  houses,  under  the 
orders  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  their  detention  under  dif- 
ferent forms  is  for  their  safe  custody  so  long  as  they  continue  insane. 
The  numbers  so  confined  in  the  year  ended  the  29th  September,  1856, 

Mules.  Femftlae.  Total. 
Under  detention  at  commencement 

of  the  year 457  129  586 

Received  from  other  asylums    .     .      26  6  82 

Committed  in  the  year    ....    100  81  131 

Total    .....  "583  166  "749 

Discharged  or  removed;  viz.:            """"" 

Died 33  6  39 

Escaped     .......  7  —  7 

On  becoming  sane    ....  12  7  19 

Bemoved,  sane,  for  trial  or 

punishment 27  7  84 

Bemoved  to  other  asylums     .26  6  82 

l05       *^       "lii 


Bemaming  under  detention  .    .    .    478  140  618 

(p.  ixvi.) 
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The  offences  with  whioh  theae  lunatics  were  origiiuilly  chajrged 
are  shown  in  the  foUowiDg  table  :— 


OmvcM. 


Murder  .... 

Attemptstoitturder ) 
mAim,  &c.  .  \ 

Concealing     birth,  | 
and  infanticide    .  ) 

HausUiugfater  .    . 

Bape 

Unnatural  offences 

High  Treaaon   .     . 

Seditious  laagoage 

Assaults      .     .     • 

Indecent  exposure  ) 
of  the  person  .    .  t 

Bmglary  &  house- 
breaking    .     . 

Bobbery    on     the 
highway,  Ac. .     . 

Sheep  stealing  . 

Horse  stealing  . 

Cattle  stealing . 

Larceny — by  ser 
▼ants,  from  per^ 
son,  &c 


Number  of  Persons. 

s. 

Females, 

I 

85 

40 

125 

70 

6 

76 

— 

5 

5 

2 

9 

11 

3 

2 

4 

9 

11 

8 

25 

5 

80 

8 

— 

8 

80 

— 

80 

6 

2 

8 

9 
4 

1 

— 

9 
4 

1 

158 

71 

229 

416 

ISl 

647 

Num^efPer^wis. 


OnivcBB. 


Forward 

Fraud  &  embezzle-  ) 
xnent    •     •     *     .  ) 

Reoeiring    «     .    . 

Arson  &  malicious 
burning     .     .     , 

Other  malicious  of- 
fences  .    .    «     .  ^ 

Forgery  .    .    .    • 

Uttering    counter-  j 
feit  ooin    .     .     .  ) 

Breach  of  the  peace 

Vagrancy    .    .     • 

For  want  of  sure- 
ties   

Danserous  penons 
atlax^e     .    .    . 

Insane  wandering 
abroad  without 
control      ... 

Deserteni  k  under ) 
court-martial .     . ) 

Other  offenoes  .     . 

Total .     .    . 


i 

3 


416 

1 

1 

28 

5 

3 

3 

39 
33 

29 


1 
42 


583 


131 


& 


5 

6  I 


6 


166 


547 

1 

1 

3^ 

9 
3 
3 

24 

43 

85 


1 

48 


7i9 


Of  these  lunatics,  124  were  found  insane  by  jury;  16  were  ac- 
quitted, insane  ;  55  were  certified  to  be  insane,  or  ooanmitted  as 
such  by  justices ;  4  were  committed  as  dangerous  lunatics  by 
justices ;  and  551  were  detained  under  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  detention  of  criminal  lunatics  iu  an  asylum  depending 
upon  their  return  to  sanity,  the  period  of  their  confinement  is 
necessarily  undefined.  Of  the  criminal  lunatics  under  detention 
in  1857,  189  had  been  in  confinement  one  year  or  under;  107, 
two  years  and  above  one  ;  6fi,  three  years  and  above  two  ;  123,  five 
years  and  above  three ;  141,  ten  years  and  above  five  ;  62,  fifteen 
years  and  above  ten;  36,  twenty  years  and  above  fifteen ;  and  25 
above  twenty  years. 

Of  those  lunatics  who  had  been  in  oonfinement  upwards  of 
fifteen  years,  18  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  15  of  attempts  to 
murder  or  maim,  1  of  manslaughter,  1  of  an  unnatural  offence, 
8  of  assaults,  1  of  indecency,  1  of  burglary,  14  of  larceny,  4  of 
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arsoB,  1  of  attering  counterfeit  coin,  1  of  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  1  bad  been  committed  to  prison  for  want  of  euretiee. 

The  total  cost  of  fei»  class  of  prisoners  in  1857  amounted  to 
£19,836  9s.  ed. 


abt.  VI.— on  convulsion. 


In  ancient  times,  the  prevalent  idea  was  that  a  convulsed  person  was 
possessed  and  supematurally  excited  by  some  good  or  bad  spirit. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  convulsion  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
kind  of  natarel  power.  And  this  idea,  most  assuredly,  is  one  which 
derives  not  a  little  support  from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  convulsions  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  cured  by  the  direct  casting  out  of  an  evil  spirit.    In 
modem  times  a  different  explanation  is  offered,  and  **  nervous  in- 
fluence/'among  other  influences,  is  called  upon  to  do  the  work  of  the 
wayward  or  malignant  spirit  of  times  past.   The  idea  appears  to  be 
this: — Muscle  is  a  living  thing,  and   contraction  is  the   out- 
burst of  this  life.     In  other  words,  it  is  supposed  that  muscle 
is  endowed  with  a  vital  property  of  contractility,  and  that  mus- 
cular contraction  is  brought  about  when  this  property  is  put  in 
action  by  certain  agents,  such  as  nervous  influence  and  electricity. 
It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  this  property  of  contractility  is  roused 
or  excit^  or  stimulated  into  a  state  of  action  when  the  muscle 
contracts  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  that  this  property  is 
roused  or  excited  or  stimulated  beyond  measure  in  convulsion. 
In  this,  at  least,  the  modern  hypothesis  agrees  with  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  in  each  instance  the  convulsion  is  looked  upon  as 
the  manifestation  of  additional  life  in  the  muscles, — a  life  foreign 
to  the  individual  in  the  one  case,  an  excess  of  life  belonging  to 
the  individual  in  the  other  case. 

The  present,  however,  is  an  age  of  change,  and  among  other 
things  doomed  to  change,  may  be  these  opinions.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  now  maintained,  and  with  no  small  show  of  reason,  that  mus- 
cular contraction  is  produced,  not  by  the  stimulation  of  any  vital 
property  of  contractility  belonging  to  muscle,  but  by  the  simple 
cessation  of  the  action  of  certain  agents— electricity  and  others — 
which  had  previously  kept  the  muscle  in  a  state  of  relaxation  or 
expansion.  It  is  maintained  that  convulsion  in  every  form,  and 
under  every  circumstance,  is  explainable  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  this  manner  only.  In  a  word,  a  physical  and  intelligible  hypo- 
thesis is  offered  in  place  of  a  vital  and  unintelligible  hypothesis — 
for  to  call  a  phenomenon  vital,  is  to  confess  that  it  is  unintel- 
ligible. 
The  hypothesis  to  which  we  here  refer,  and  which  has  been 
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advocated  for  several  years  by  Dr.  Badcliffe,  has  been  brought 
out  recently  in  a  much  more  circumstantial  and  satisfi&otory 
form^ — a  form  so  satisfactory  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  do 
what  we  can  to  make  it  known,  for  it  is  assuredly  of  high  moment 
to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  to  have  right  notions  on  the  subject  of 
convulsion. 

Dr.  Badcliffe  begins  his  inquiry  into  the  physiology  and  patho- 
logy of  muscular  action  by  showing  that  muscular  contraction  is 
not  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  any  property  of  contractility 
belonging  to  muscle ;  and  first  of  all  he  attempts  to  show  that 
the  action  of  electricity  in  muscular  contraction  is  not  that  of  a 
stimulus. 

The  principal  facts  under  this  head  are  these; — Muscle,  in 
common  with  nerve  and  other,  if  not  all,  animal  tissues,  is  the 
seat  of  definite  electrical  actions.  These  actions  are  only  mani- 
fested in  irritable  and  living  muscle ;  they  are  proportionate  to 
the  degree  of  irritability  and  vitality ;  they  die  out  as  the  signs 
of  irritability  and  vitality  disappear ;  and  when  these  signs  have 
disappeared,  and  the  muscles  have  passed  into  the  contraction  of 
death,  rigor  viortis,  they  are  altogether  at  an  end.  In  ordinary 
contraction,  also,  there  is  an  unmistakeable  weakening  of  that 
electrical  action  which  naturally  belongs  to  muscle  in  the  state  of 
relaxation  or  elongation.  This  fact  is  very  curious,  and  it  is 
well  to  hear  what  Dr.  Badcliffe  has  to  say  about  it : — 

"  It  would  also  seem  as  if  the  muscular  current  were  weakened 
during  ordinary  contraction ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  is  the  case.  In  demonstrating  this  very  important  fsu^.  Dr. 
du  Bois-Beymond  makes  use  of  the  gastrocnemias  of  a  frog  with  a 
Ion?  portion  of  its  nerve  attached.  This  muscle  is  placed  upon  the 
cushions  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  nerve  is  arrtmged  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  series  of  shocks  from  an  induction  coil  can  be  passed 
through  a  portion  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  muscle  is  laid  upon  the 
cushions,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  to  some  distance 
from  zero,  and  it  continues  to  be  deflected,  though  not  to  same 
extent,  so  long  as  the  muscle  remains  in  a  state  of  rest ;  as  soon  as  the 
muscle  is  tetanized  by  passing  the  interrupted  current  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  nerve,  the  needle  immediately  travels  back  again  and  oscil- 
lates on  the  other  side  of  zero.  These  are  the  simple  facts.  As  soon  as 
the  muscle  is  tetanized,  that  is  to  say,  the  needle  ie  aded  itpan  by  a 
reverse  current, 

**  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  thb  current  is  due  to  the  irruption 
of  a  current  from  the  induction  apparatus  by  which  the  muscle  is  teta- 
nized into  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer,  for  both  galvanometer  and 
coil  are  carefully  insulated.  Moreover,  there  is  the  same  reverse  current 

*  '*  Epilepsy  and  other  ConvulriTe  AiFectioDt.*'      Second  Edition.    ChoroliUl, 
London.    1S58. 
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(oelj  in  a  less  mftriced  degree)  when  the  mnsde  is  tetanized  hj  other 
wmoBy  as  by  salgecting^  the  nenre  to  mechanicaL  or  chemical  irritationi 
or  bj  acting  upon  it  by  heat.  Nay,  the  same  current  is  seen  to  be 
produced  by  strychnine  in  a  gastrocnemius  which  is  still  in  living  oon- 
sexion  with  the  nervous  centres  by  means  of  the  ischiatic  nerve. 

''Nor  is  the  reverse  current,  which  is  manifested  during  tetanus,  to 
Ik  r^arded  as  a  proof  that  there  is  a  muscular  current  during  con- 
Iraction,  whose  durection  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  current  which  plays 
during  the  state  of  rest.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that  the 
muscular  current,  before  the  state  of  tetanus  was  induced,  may  have 
given  rise  to  a  reverse  current  within  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer 
by  evolving  the  secondary  polarity  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  that  this 
reverse  ennent  maybe  manifested  daring  tetanus,  in  consequence  xif 
the  proper  muscular  current  having  become  toetBkened,  And  that  this 
is  tiie  true  explanation  may  be  seen  by  the  following  modification 
of  ihe  same  experiment. 

''The  only  difference  between  the  experiment  as  modified  and  the 

original  experiment  is  this — that  one  of  the  electrodes,  instead  of  beixiff 

ocHinected  with  the  galvanometer  by  a  continuous  piece  of  wire,  is 

connected  by  a  broken  wire,  of  which  the  two  ends  are  made  to  dip 

into  a  small  cup  of  mercury.     The  difference,  that  is  to  say,  is  in  a 

simple  contrivance  for  rapidly  breaking  or  closing  the  circuit ;  for  it 

mixst  be  plain  that  the  circuit  is  broken  when  an  end  of  the  wire  is 

raised  out  of  the  mercury,  and  closed  when  the  same  end  is  replaced  in 

the  mercury.    In  performing  the  modified  experiment,  the  muscle  is 

first  laid  upon  the  cushions,  and  a  note  made  of  the  d^^ree  to  which 

the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected.  Then  the  muscle  is  removed 

from  the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer,  and  the  instrument  depolarized 

by  raising  one  end  of  the  wire  out  of  the  mercury.     In  the  next  place, 

the  muscle  is  tetanized,  and  while  it  is  in  this  state  it  is  included  in 

the  circuit  of  the  galvanometer  by  replacing  the  end  of  the  wire  in  the 

mercury.     In  this  way,  then,  the  current  of  the  tetanized  muscle  is 

for  an  instant  separated  from  the  reverse  current  of  secondary  polarity, 

which  is  caused  by  the  continued  action  of  any  current  upon  the 

instrument,  and  the  result  is  that  the  needle  travels  in  the  scmie 

direction  as  that  in  which  it  travels  under  the  current  of  the  unteta* 

nized  muscle,  but  not  to  the  tame  distance  from  zero.    In  other  words, 

the  muscular  current  of  the  tetanized  muscle  is  found  to  be  weakened^ 

but  not  changed — as  it  would  appear  to  be  if  no  care  be  taken  to 

eliminate  the  influence  of  secondary  polarity  from  the  experiment. 

In  several  instances  in  which  I  repeated  this  experiment  upon  the 

ordinary  frog,  the  primary  deflection  of  the  needle,  under  the  current 

of  the  elongated  muscle,  was  from  40^  to  60^  and  the  permanent 

deflection  from  5°  to  7° ;  whereas  the  primary  defection  of  the  needle, 

under  the  current  of  the  tetanized  muscle,  was  from  8°  to  15%  and 

tbe  permanent  deflection  from  V  to  2^" — (pp.  26-80). 

Here,  then,  are  two  facts  to  begin  with — two  facts  which  are 
of  primary  and  fundamental  importance.  The  one  is,  that  the 
contraction  of  death,  rigor  mortis,  does  not  come  on  until  the 
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electrical  actioa  of  muscle— K)r  the  muscular  current,  as  it  is  called 
, — is  at  an  end ;  the  other  is^  that  the  muscular  cuiTent  is  weakened 
in  ordinary  muscular  contraction.  These  are  the  fact^ ;  the  in- 
ferenqe  arising  out  of  them,  according  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  is,  that 
muscular  contraction  is  antagonued  hj  the  muscular  current 

Nor  is  a  different  inference  d^ucihle  from  the  action  of  arJEi- 
ficial  electricity  upon  muscle.  For  what  are  the  main  facts?  The 
first  fact  is,  that,  except  at  the  moment  when  the  circuit  is  made 
and  hroken,  the  muscle  is  kept  in  a^tate  of  relaxation  or  elonga- 
tion during  the  whole  time  that  a  constant  electrical  current  is 
made  to  pass  through  it.  The  second  fact  is,  that  a  contracted 
or  tetanized  muscle  is  relaxed  or  elongated  hy  the  passage  of  a 
constant  current  through  it.  But  for  the  contractions  which 
attend  upon  the  moment  when  the  circuit  is  made  and  broken, 
the  facts,  indeed,  would  seem  to  show,  if  they  show  anything,  that 
-muscular  contraction  is  antagonized  rather  than  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  foreign  electrical  current  upon  muscle.  Nay,  the 
contractions  which  attend  upon  the  moment  when  the  foreign 
current  begins  and  ceases  to  pass,  may  be  no  objection  to  this 
view ;  for  at  the  time  when  these  contractions  happen,  there  may 
be  a  momentary  annihilation  of  electrical  action  arising  out  of 
certain  opposing  reactions  between  the  foreign  and  muscular 
currents,  which  reactions  are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  but  which  would  take  us  too  long  to  explain  in  this  place. 

In  the  next  place,  the  object  is  to  show  that  muscular  con- 
traction is  not  produced  by  "  nervous  influence."  Here,  first  of 
all,  Dr.  Badcliffe  speaks  of  the  nerve  current— which  current  is 
an  unquestionable  fact  in  pliysiology— -and  shows  that  it  agrees 
with  the  muscular  current,  in  that  it  affords  evidence  of  eilfeeble- 
ment  during  muscular  contraction.  Take  a  beautiful  experiment 
by  Dr.  du  Bois-Reymond  as  an  instance  in  point : — 

"  A  frog  is  fastened  upon  a  suitable  frame,  and  then,  afber  tying 
its  common  iliac  artery,  the  ischiatic  nerve  is  cut  low  down  In  the 
ham  and  dissected  up  to  the  vertebral  column.  After  this  the  lower 
end  of  the  nerve  is  bridged  over  the  cushions  of  the  galvanometer,  so 
as  to  touch  one  cushion  with  its  end  and  the  other  cushion  with  its 
side,  and  a  note  is  taken  of  the  degree  to  which  the  -needle  of  the 
galvanometer  is  deflected  by  the  'nerve  current.'  The  aaiiiial  is 
then  poisoned  with  two  or  three  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
strychnia,  and  the  effect  of  the  tetanus  upon  the  '  nerve  curaent'  is 
attended  to  by  watching  the  movements  of  the  needle  of  the  galva* 
nometer.  The  experiment  is  simple  and  the  result  unmistakeable  ;  for 
when  the  tetanus  occurs,  the  needle  recedes  three  orfourdegreeMnemrer 
to  zero,  and  this  not  onlv  durii^  the  principal  attacks,  but  also  during 
those  single  shocks  whicn  are  produced  on  touching  the  animal*  It  is 
seen  further  that  the  needle  continues  at  this  point  so  long  aa  the 
tetanus  Continues,  and  that  it  again  diverges  from  zero  when  the 
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spasm  passes  off.  It  is  seen,  indeed,  that  the  '  nerve  current '  is  en* 
feebled  dttring  nutscular  contraction.  In  some  frogs  upon  which  I 
repeaJbed  this  beautifiil  experiment,  the  primary  deflection  of  the  needle 
under  the  nerve  current  o^in*e  the  supervention  of  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms was  from  15°  to  20%  and  the  penntnent  defleetion  from  2"*  to  4" ; 
and,  after  the  supervention  of  these  symptoms,  the  primary  deflection 
was  from  3*^  to  4  ,  and  the  pennanent  defleotion  scarcely  perceptihle." 
(pp.  44,  45.) 

With  respect  to  the  action  of  a  foreign  current  upon  the  nerve, 
it  is  also  found  that  the  results,  so  far  as  muscular  action  is 
concerned,  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  attend  the 
action  of  this  current  upon  muscle,  in  that,  except  at  the  moment 
when  the  current  hegins  i^od  ceases  to  pass,  a  relaxed  muscle 
remains  jrelaxed,  and  a  contracted  or  tetanized  muscle  relaxes  and 
then  remaina  relaxed,  so  long  as  a  constant  current  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  living  nerve.   The  contractions  attending  upon  the 
time  when  the  cuiTent  begins  and  ceases  to  pass,  are  also  referred 
to  a  momentary  annihilation  of  electrical  action,  arising  out  of 
certain  opposing  reactions  between  the  nerte  current  and  foreign 
cuiTent»  which  reactions  are  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  not  only  so, 
hut  an  apparent  explanation  is  found,  in  certain  intelligible  differ- 
ences of  these  reactions,  of  the  reason  why  the  degree  of  contraction 
at  the  commencement  and  cessation  of  the  current  is  different  when 
the  current  is  said  to  be  inverse,  and  when  it  is  said  to  be  direct, — 
and  also  of  those   curious  revivals  of  contraction  on  changing 
the  direction  of  the  current  which  are  known  as  voltaic  altema' 
tires..  For  these  matters,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 
In  short,  it  would  seem  as  if  mnscular  elongation  is  coin- 
cident with  the  action  of  natural  or  foreign  electricity  upon  the 
nerve,  and  that  muscular  contraction  is  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  diminution  or  annihilation  of  this  action,  and  not  with 
the  stimulating  action  of  eleotrioity  upon  a  vital  property  of  irri- 
tability inherent  in  nerve. 

After  these  considerations.  Dr.  Radcliffe  adduces  facts  which 
seem  to  demolish  the  idea  that  muscular  contraction  is  produced 
by  any  kind  of  stimulation  derived  from  the  nervous  centres. 
Thus  :— 

**  In  these  experiments,  weights  of  different  sizes  are  suspended  from 
&  small  hook  tiiat  has  been  previously  attached  to  one  of  the  hind 
legs,  a  little  above  the  heel.  The  frog  is  then  held  up  by  its  fore 
limbs,  aid  a  weight  that  is  just  sufficient  to  put  the  hind  leg  gently 
upon,  the  stretch  is  placed  upon  the  hook.  In  the  next  place  the  toe 
of  the  weighted  leg  is  pinched,  and  the  weight  is  changed  for  one 
heavier,  until  the  animal  is  no  longer  able  to  withdraw  its  leg  from  the 
tariure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  This  being  done,  the  next  thing  is 
to  divide  the  spinal  cord  immediately  behind  the  second  pair  of 
nerres;  and  to  go  on  testing  the  muscular  power  of  the  paralysed 
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lags.  The  leBuits  are  very  siirange.  Immediately  afber  the  operation, 
the  muscular  power  that  can  he  put  forth  hy  the  weighted  leg  when 
the  toe  is  pinched  is  sometimes  nil,  but  genenJly  it  is  no  more  than  a 
thud  or  fourth  of  what  it  was  before  the  operation.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  this  power  is  evidently  rallying.  In  twenty  or  fiTC-and-twenty 
minutes  it  has  recovered  all  it  had  lost.  An  hour  after  the  operation 
it  is  greater  than  it  was  before  the  operation — ^perhaps  doubled.  An 
hour  or  two  later  still,  it  is  certainly  doubled,  and  possibly  trebled ; 
and  from  this  time  up  to  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  when  the  increase 
generally  attains  its  maximum,  it  goes  on  slowly  augmenting.  The 
particulars  of  two  experiments  with  very  fine  frogs  (a.  and  b)  were  as 
follows,  the  weights  raised  being  expressed  in  grammes : 


B 


60  Qnm. 


60  Ortm. 


SO 


10 


46 


80 


60 


00 


40        60 


130 


100 


140 


120 


140 


190 
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140 
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140 


**  When  the  increase  of  the  muscular  power  has  attained  its  maximom, 
it  may  remain  nearly  stationary  for  six,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days, 
and  after  this  time  it  fails  by  slow  degrees.  In  a  month,  if  the  animal 
lives,  this  power  will  have  fallen  to  its  original  value  before  the  opera- 
tion ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  months,  it  may  have 
fallen  still  lower,  until  it  is  not  more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  this 
value.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  increased  muscular  power 
would  not  have  failed  in  this  way  if  care  had  been  taken  to  exercise 
the  paralysed  limbs  by  galvanism. 

'*  Nor  is  it  easy  to  agree  with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  in  thinking  that  this 
increase  of  muscular  power  is  due  to  an  increased  stimulation  of  the 
muscles  on  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  (which  inordinate  stimulation 
had  come  into  play  because  the  controlling  influence  of  the  brain  had 
been  withdrawn),  for  there  are  other  experiments  which  show  plainly 
enough  that  the  muscular  power  is  augmented,  not  only  in  a  similar 
but  even  in  a  higher  degree,  after  the  muscle  has  been  cut  off  altogether 
from  the  spinal  cord. 

"  In  the  paper  on  muscular  irritability,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  is  deserving  of  study,  as  well  for  the  facts  as  for 
the  opinions  contained  in  it,  Professor  Engel,  of  Zurich,  has  shown  that 
muscles  are  more  prone  to  enter  into  the  state  of  contraction  after  the 
complete  removal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  In  this  experiment 
he  clips  out  the  whole  of  this  system,  bones  and  all,  and,  after  five  or 
ten  minutes,  he  finds  that  the  muscles  have  become  so  irritable  as  to 
be  thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction  by  a  blow  on  the  table.  He 
finds,  indeed,  that  the  muscles  are  as  irritable  as  they  are  in  narco* 
tized  frogs. 
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^Same  Teay  oondusiTe  evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  ako  fornifilied 
in  the  following  experiment  hy  Dr.  Brown-S^uard.  In  this  ezperi- 
ment  the  npinal  ooxd  of  a  frog  is  divided  immediatel j  behind  the  roots 
of  the  brachial  nerves,  and  then  the  nerves  proceeding  to  one  of  the 
hind  legs,  cot  through  at  the  points  where  they  leave  the  cord.  Two 
hurt  later  hath  the  hind  limbs  are  separated  from  the  body,  and  the 
cootractility  of  their  muscles  is  tested  bv  the  prick  of  a  needle  and  by 
salramsm.  This  is  the  experiment.  The  result  is,  that  the  ^  irrito' 
hiUfy  is  augmented '  in  both  these  Ivmhsj  and  that  this  augmentation  is 
meet  eonsiaerable  in  the  limb  whose  nerves  had  been  divided — in  the 
Umb,  that  is  to  ee^,  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the  spinal  cord.** 
(p.p.  GO— 6B.) 

Even  the  action  of  the  will  upon  muscle  is  not  allowed  to  be 
that  of  a  atimulas : — 

**  Is  it  not  certain,*'  says  Dr.  Badcliffe,  **  that  the  will  acts  in  this 
case  by  stimulating  the  muscle  to  contract  ?  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt, 
to  tiiink  difierentty.  It  is  more  than  difficult  to  wean  the  mind  from 
so  old  an  idea.  But,  oh  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  will  may  haTO  acted  in  bringing  about  muscular  contraction,  not 
by  imparting  anything  to  the  muscles,  but  by  withholding  something 
liomtiie  muscles;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  may  well  refuse  to 
allow  a  mere  opinion  respecting  the  action  of  the  will,  however  sanc- 
tioned by  time  that  opinion  may  be,  to  rank  as  an  objection  to  a  view 
of  the  action  of  '  nervous  influence '  in  muscular  motion,  which  view 
appears  to  arise  necessarily  out  of  the  general  history  of  '  nervous 
influence'  as  concerned  in  muscular  motion."  (pp.  64,  65.) 

The  action  of  blood  upon  muscle  is  considered  after  the 
action  of  nervous  influence ;  and  here  the  conclusion  is,  that 
coniractioii  is  not  the  result  of  stimulation.  Many  experiments 
are  cited  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  one  of  them  will  serve  as  an 
example.  This  was  performed  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  upon  the 
arm  of  a  criminal  who  was  guillotined  on  the  12th  of  July,  1.661, 
at  eight  A.M. : — 

**  This  arm,  which  was  severed  from  the  body,  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect rigor  mortis  at  11  p.m. — fourteen  hours  after  decapitation — and 
at  this  time  the  experiment  was  commenced  by  injecting  a  pound  of 
deflbrinated  dog's  blood  into  the  brachial  artery.    As  the  blood  began  to 
penetrate  into  the  vessels,  some  reddish  spots  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  the  skin  of  the  forearm,  of  the  arm,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  wrist.     Then  these  spots  became  larger  and  larger,  and  the  skin 
acquired  the  i^pearance  it  has  in  rubeola.     Soon  aftmirards,  the  whole 
suriace  had  a  reddish-violet  hue.    A  little  later  still,  and  the  skin  had 
aeqoired  its  natural  living  colour,  elasticity,  and  softness,  and  the 
veiDs  stood  out  distinct  and  full  as  during  life.    Then  the  muscles 
rslaxed,  flrst  the  fingers  and  lastly  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  and 
on  examination  they  were  found  to  have  recovered  their  lost  irrita- 
bility.    At  11.45  P.K.  the  muscles  were  more  irritable  than  they  had 


beep  at.  5  p.m..  %i  which  timp  t^  corpse  was  ^rst  ^siamin^-^^aiid^ihis 
jiegree'.of  imtaiiility  was  Icept*  up,' without  abaiemQnt,  until  i^M*f 
When'  fttigJie'^coinpai^d^lJti'Browi.^^^  fot  ttJe  time:io  abanadh 
th^exWenmeiit.''  AVTftjifthfe'e^^iiitent  ioitrtetiw^,^^ '.ttmp^f  atate 
W'W»  bkbd  4^to  :W  Fato^.' '  «rid  tlmt'  6f  th*  *ooirf  WFahV.'  ** 


ibcftti^ed'W'tlie'stimdusqf 'ikrbdnic  iil'the  Wboi,  tJ^at  is, 

%veiro'Tis-'blood:-''-  ■''^•'  •;••'•'••-;'•■    ■■'"•'.••    -'-    ;   ' 

"  It  may,  inde^jd/be  qiiestioriea/'liQ  pay^,  ^  wtiether  tl^e  convwlwoos 
6f  asphyxia' are  ilQt  father  dUe'tothe*  \v*ant  of  the  stiniuliis  of  red 
blboa-'th^n  tb'atit^tini^ltisdert^^ 'froth  tebial'k  blood 'Vith  which 
the  dyst^ih'ha«' Wottid'Chki^fea;  ftir'i%'is'  certahily  **ti6' thdt  ihe 
mnid^B  kt^  jslttilli*tly « c^ntulsed  When  an-  tiniitai  is  bl^  tif  ^eath.  Jh 
other  words,  it  is  certainly  true  that  'th^  lmifi6liea  'ar^«ikniUirly  >6ly- 
Tulsed,  af  J9fi\  .T^t^.the  jw^ijni^,i^  J^  wii^aivt  Wopfl.  'm^  when  /ib  is 
left  foil  .<ifiin^ni)ius  blood./.  .  -  *.,  ..:'^  -.  r  .♦.♦.:•  r  *•,.-... 
:  <'i}'or.ca;i>/it'ibi9.aUQW,ed  tba-t  .^WrCappar^nJbly)  jDjwiwI]  |K>iyerlul  p^f^ 
tractipi^  of  tbe.left.ventri^e  Awiw  t*^o  fifsti  WfB?<^)ptf.<>f:4si*k^<i*«e 
diiB.toio/er«a^d/«^i;nuUtix}n  pn.  tHe-paripf  ,t^<^.ye^pu#  blaod;  ibr;  t^ke 
f idler  and  &:nier,pui&^  md  thei.rise  f>i^  tbe;:xnerppry,iR  th^b^epM^y- 
nometer  >n^y  b^-  owingirO/ot  tf>  ^ncyfjeped.iHHatopsw^iw  JA  tfi|5  v^rftlid©, 
buiftUnfily  .(«*.iS'i»4eed)a)lpB^;^  ajlbai>4?).t9.  the.ftetitbatithwiia 
^onf^.'iinpeduin^nt^^o.thq  free  Aow,:  of  blpopL  thr0v:^h  tb^  e<^illariif9  ief 
ihe  ^jst^mio.  .(jirci4fttiQFir-^Hft  i?a^f^mwitb  that  is- to  ^j,.  by.^hid^ 
tbi^  sy^t^le  of  thd,  ventariole  is  ^adc)  tO:€CKpe»4'  itself  Mrij^b-grioater  £91^ 
.upoathepqats^of  jth^  intorpie^iate  artei^fl^.  ;    •;  -  .         •■  ;t  . 

'  '  7.4g?iny  ijt.pa%y/be,((pjfttiqp(^  wifit>W.>M.»us^  9c^^ciw>ipwi 
Tybicb  are.prodw^i^' the  two  otMy;exi)^i:i|»vei>i!9,  Hrh^nJWiflkWqod  ^ 
i)^eted.  io^-itbe.  vessels,. xx)a^;ndi,als(>  be:.di|e:iatlv9'  ws^^h  o/^.mhxi^ 
atimul^^  .beloiWftg .tp^thft  red.blood;  p^tJ^T  ^bw^ift  th^,  Ai^n  ^  Virtj 
stimpl^ d^HviS  i^smtbe  v4^»ou#.bloo4»  -At^;^yjciMi^]it ip/w^UJ^^irv^ft 
that  tlie  uterus  ba^  often  contiracjbed  and  ep^p^llpd  its  cqiitei^t^  wAm  ^ 
pregnant. apimol  has  beeA  ble^dijAg^-tode^Ai-  Apd  t^er^.  are:  teyevld 
i«$ts  .o^  record , in;  which  the.hupjan  u*^rji^j;€iven,  Ivasieicp^iM  **• 
bui:dea  aft^  tha  Boothav  hl^  yidd^d,  t;p  .tfa^utt^  »yi^B^  oftactuld 
death*-  •     '.«•.,•       .- %  1  »•     .■-.:'      ♦    .;,.   .,.;..•    ....; 

*' Aa.it  9eeix)3^h/Of9e7er,  th^graod  difficulty  >a  the  w^yof  ac^e|>tin|Br 
this  idea-*that  sinuaQle  -is:  atiin«K^%t^  .to  ^^l^aet  •  Ij  t^uOus  bl^p^-rril 
a  <^emiQ9jl,<UffiGulj^y»  iF^, abatis  il^  >mmi[  difiSarenoo  between  lurtfh 
ml  bipod  and  ve^oas  blood  ?  It  i^,that  th^/pvyjgfen  of  the  £6«9%(ff  rba^ 
iatheiatter  b?coiii^  dWplaced  bT'oarbomaiiid. .  JNfaWi earbeiiio  %cid 
baa  au  action  upon-  aU  parts  <xf  ibe.  iM^rvoup  Bys^Mi^  which  jQ^mater  to 
intelligenoe or  aensibili^ — upon  all  part^ o£ th^  irameii^e^d, wi^ tb« 
sv|>pos)ad«)coep^9  of  those  wbieh(QUja|i^t!9r]toinQtk>aTrrwl»(3b4i0^^ 
go  obmus^  Of^e^ed  to  that  of  stiinaiiiatiQtw  that  it  ia  ^entr^o^ly  diift- 
cult  to  suppose  that  carbonic  acid-oan.be  ar  stimulus  in  any  case.-  .Jn-* 
deed)  it  is  so  di£Bcult,  as  to  niake  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  eute^tain 
such  a  supposition  for  a  single  moment.'* — (x»p.  74 — 76.) 


OK  CONVtJLSlftN.  ^ 

The  next  point  in  the  aigament  is  to  show  that  muBcalar  con- 
dfii6tioQ  is  not  produced  by  the  stiiQul^tion  of  any  mechanical 
agent.  TJiis  jse^tion  of  the  argument  is  not  altogether  satic^ 
factory.  The  idea  is,  that  the  naedlei  or  any  other  mechanical 
agent  which  has  provoked  the  contraction,  may  hav«  served  to 
discharge  the  electricity  with  which  the  muscle  is  in  a  manner 
charged,  and  that  contraction  may  be  the  result  of  this  discharge ; 
and,  certainly,  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis 
are  disposed  of  with  considerable  cleverness.  After  tibis,  it  is 
shown  that  the  history  of  muscular  contraction,  as  seen  in  the 
vesiculfiB  seminales,  or  bladder,  or  bowel,  or  uterus,  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  idea  that  this  contraction  is  called  into  existence 
by  anything  like  mechanical  stimulation.  The  case  of  the 
ttteras  must  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  our  author 
treats  this  pari  of  his  subject  :<-^  * 

'*  And,  certainly,  the  doctrine  of  stimulation  is  not  wanted  to  explidn 
the  parturient  contractions  of  the  uterus.  At  the  time  of  labour  this 
oirgan  returns  (t^na  the  stoto  of  progressive  expansion  in  which  it  had 
h£isk  kept  during  the  period  of  pregnancy;  and  as  on^  cause  of  the  pre- 
i4i)us  8ta€e  of  ^expansion  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the  increasing  vital 
ac^mly  of  the  foetus,  s6  now  one  cause  of  the  return  from  this  state 
would 'aeem  to  be  found  in  the  fiulure  of  this  activity — a  failure  brought 
about,  fiMr  in  the  mother,  and  afberwards  in  the  foetus,  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  the  foetus  having  then  passed  the  limit  beyond  which 
It  eannot  pass  without  trenching  upon  the  supplies  necessary  for  the 
pfoper  iiourishnitot  of  the  mother.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  this 
return  of  the  uterus  from  the  expanded  state,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
€OiitraeUon  Hi  the  uterine  walls,*  must  compress  the  vessels  going  to 
tiie  placenta, — that  the  vital  activity  of  the  foetus  must  suffer  a  cor- 
M^ndij&g  deprei^sion  from  this  interference  with  the  sufficiency  of  the 
ptaeental  respiration — and  that  this  depression  must  again  lead  to  eon- 
tndieii  in  i^e  uteres— for  if  this  oigan  contracted  in  the  first  instance 
in^xnaeque&ee  of  a  d^resMOR  of  this  kind,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
abcyald  not  do  so  again.  And,  fturther,  it  would  seem  that  this  seootid 
contraatioi}  must  lead  to  a  third,  and  the  third  to  a  fourth ;  and  that 
Vtktl^  the  uterus  ac^g  upon  the  foetus,  and  the  foetus  reacting  upon 
the  uterus,  contraction  must  follow  contraction,  until  the  completiott 
if  bittli.  Noi'ddes  it  follow  from  this  hypothesis  that  the  uterine  con- 
tracUan  should  be  uniatermitting,  for  it  is  quite  possible  (this  among 
oUmt  reasons)  that  the  blood  wlSch  is  displaced  from  the  uterus  during 
MAtfMiioh  may  temporarily  'stimulate '  the  system  of  the  mother 
to  a  degree  whkhis  inconsi^nt  with  an  unintermitting  continuance 
of  contraction  in  any  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  involuntary 
ijMtem.  At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  impossible,  upon  any  rational  view  of 
paituritkm,  to  refer  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  to  any  '  stimulation ' 
oAfihe  part  of  the  foetus,  without  ignoring  the  whole  ct  the  previous 
history  of  ptepAnoy:*'— (pp.  86— «8.) 

That  musculo  contraction  is  not  produced  by  the  stimulation 
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^  of'^  Hgk^As^^migtLed  ^ftoon  tlM.  n^fAMiAt.  ozpaMon  Hfbicb  tAkes 
ptooe  Qtid^ this  infiiMKie&in  the  ^aabkma.Qf  the  8eoai|tive>plpiit, 
and  in  the'iiis.  And, nerttiaiyiAtmmoKe ««By  ioiiuppQ«e>*5iriili 
Biohat,  that  the  iris  expands,  and  in  this  way  closes  ihe  pupil,  than 
to  suppose  that  this  closure  ts  brotifght  ^fA<mt  by  the  actkln  of 
sphincter  fibres,  T^hicb*have  a  V^ry  dovMfdl'  existence. 

Nor  are  we  nllowed  to  say  that  mascttlar  ^ontraetibn  -ts  pTo- 
dciced  by  the  siimtilation  of  heat  or  cold ;  "for  the  fact  id,  tiiat 
the  musculai*  current  and  nerve  current*^-which  currents,  accord- 
ing to  the  premises,  would  seem  to  nntagohize  cobtractiov-^'*«re 
annihilated  or  greatly  weakened  by  that  degree  of  heat  or  oold 
which  is  sufficient  to  throw  tb^  muscle  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction. 

And,.lii[sUy,  it  is  %hown  that  mn^cukr  contraction  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulation  of  emy  chemical  or  analogous  agency. 
Here  i>  good  deed  of  evidence  is  produced^  and,  atoiong  the  rest, 
some  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Harley  upon  the  action  of 
.strychnia  and  brucia,  which  seem  to  show  most  conelamvoLy 
that  these  poisons  act,  first  of  all,  by  renderrog  liie  blood  leas 
apt  to  appropriate  its  stimulating  eleoMvit  oxygen,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  diminisfaittg  the  irritability  of  the  *  ttHa^les. 
Eeviewing  the"  whole  evidence  belonging  to-tbis  part -of  Hie 
subject,  there  appears  to  be  no  srufficient  r^asmi  why '  tij^for 
mortis  may  not  be  taken  as  the  type  of^mtrdcniar  cotttliiiction  in 
general  :-r-  .    t  ,  .    , 

"iFor  whafc,"  afito  Dr.  Radcliffe,  '^  is  the  ease  with  respect  to  this 
form  of  nrascolar  contraction  P    The  case  is  simply  this :    As  long  as 
there  is  any  trace  of  that  action  of  which  the  ^muscular  eorreut'  is  a 
sign,  80  long  is  there  no  riffor  mortis.    As  long  as  there  is  any  trace 
of  that  action  of  which  the  '  nerve  current'  is  a  sign,  so  k»ag  is  there 
no  riffor  mortis.   If  this  action  dies  out  speedily,  as  in  |)er8ons  in  ^hom 
the  vitality  of  the  frame  has  been  exhausted  by  \bng  life,  of  by  ehtonic 
disease,  such  as  consumption,  the  muscles  become  spc^^ily  rigid ;  if 
this  action  dies  out  slowly,  as  in  persons  who  have- been  Cut  d(ywn  «iid- 
denly  in  the  lull  glow  of  lile,  the  muscles  trrs  eqaalfydewifrbemBing 
rigid.    Once  confcrffdyed;  moreoverj  the  nrnseks  vtmndB^eoatrabtedinFtil 
they  break  up  in  the  ruin  of  final  deeay-^Hm  event  which  happens 
most  speecBly  in  the  case  where  the  muscle  relaias  its  physical* in- 
tegrity least  perfectly.    And  this  is  precisely  as  it  should  be  accarding 
to  the  premises ;  for  according  to  the  premises  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  commencement  ofr^for  mortis  ha  the  cessation  of  that  action  of 
which  electricity  is  a  8%n,  and  all  that  is  neeessary  to  its  ccmiiniiance 
is  the  absence  of  this  action  and  the  physical  inte^ty  of  the  museuter 
fibx«.    In  a  wMdy  it  is  possible  to  e^lam  these  unexplained  andaeen- 
ingly  contradictory  ihcts  which  ooBstitute  the  distinctive  features  of 
that  contraction  into  which  the  muscles  pass  after  death  ^  and  hence 
Tifor  morltf  may  be  acceptedi  not  only  as  a.  type  of  muscular  contrac- 
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.Having  attamipAei.tQ.fibo^.^hiit  lausoular  attraption  is  not  to 
be  leferred  to  i^  af^iw^of  ^oq^  stUrmlup  impn  any  property  of 
t^B^metiUiy  riab«rei^  iu  iPnusQle^.tbe  autbor  9  object  is  next  to 
licfw  "tbiit  9|aa8c«iar(0loiigation.  id  produced  by  the  eimple  phy- 
fiioal.«atMAof  .omiaia  .agania^r-dectncity  iuid  othera-^and  that 
auiacriai;  wntrcMstioo  19  the  aimple  physical  consequence  of  the 
eesaatieii  of'thia  action."    In  this  ^ejction  of  the  argument,  a 
good  deal  is  said*  to  show  tl^t  the  j)eciiliar  chanj^es  of  form 
in  muscle,  in  contracting  and  in  passing  out  of  this  state,  and 
the  law  of   oontraction,. during  life  and^aJOte^  d^h,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  a  .purely  ,physical  e^)an,ation.     As.  io.th^  changes  of 
form,  it  ia  abowi^j  by  the  e^xperiments  of  Hr.  Joule,  of  Man- 
chast^r^  tha^t  a  bar^f  ix9Pyiii7h99  it  ceases  to  be  magnetic,  loses 
iorJfiQgtJli  ^ofi,^ffim:ak  hiveadth^  without  undergoing  any  change 
x>f  tvolomer^praoiaciy-^'  a  ipuade.  does  when  contracting;  and, 
ooBpe^ifaitlyytbd  obaage.of  fovmin  a  muscle,  under  these  cir- 
cKumtaac^a,  oann#t  be  ipoked  upon  as  a  vital  phenoniena.    After 
this,  it  is  shown  tiiatjoertain. facts,  which  at  iirst  si^ht  do  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  <K>naistept  with  the  .physical  mode  of 
regwding  tbe  pbenomena  of  muscular  contraction^  may  be  dis- 
posed of.     It  is  shown,  for  example,  how  the  diminished  degree 
and  diminished  power  of  muscular  contraction  after  death — how 
the  loss  of  pcywer  as  tbe  tauscle  contracts  upon  itself,  an4l  how 
the  waste  of  substance  in  proportion  to  tbe  nomber  of  ooutorac- 
tions — ^may  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  tho  oan- 
kactlle  power  is  a  vital  endowment. 

Dr.  Badcllffe!s  third  and  last  object,  in  the  phy8ioldgi<!)al  part  of 
hia  work,  ia  to  show  'fthat  the  special  mbscular  movements 

whidi.«9Q.ooacem^in  carrying  on  the  circulation — the  rhythm 
-of  the  ^•act,-«Dd. those,  moinement^  in  tbe  vessels  which  arc  in- 

dapeodent  af  tha  liaar^— are. susceptible  of  a  physical  explanation 
nhni'ihe?  oob  interpreted  upon*  the.  previous  view  o£  muscular 

fiotkm/  Otlrspaoewill  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  thi^  part  of 
the  arguBieAt,  and  a  hint  or  tWo  as  to  its  character  must  suffice. 
Thfos,  wheii  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  blood. in  producing 
*the.ca»iiac  rhythm,  Dr.  Badcliffe  says : — 

^  TTpoti  any  existing  theoty  of  muscular  action  it  is  nKnoa  tban  ;diffi- 
calt  to  tmdersiond  idiy  the  venfridee  remain  difltended  mth  bk»od 
Anniig  the  ftill  half  of  the  rhyl^mic  period,  if  the  oasMoi^iar  syitoie  is 
in  amrwise  call^  into  existence  by  the  stimulatian  of  the  blood  s  but 
this  iact  »  liot  altogether  unintelligible  if,  cm  the  contrary,  it  be. sap- 
posed  (fM  muat  be  supposed  upon  the  previous  view  of  muscular  action) 
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ihii  the  oMce  of  the  llood  will  r,atlii^r  he  to  antagonize  ttieaj/i^U  aad 
induce  thd  diastole, .  Indeed  upon  this  vi^Ft  %6  difficulty..; appears  to 
he  at  an  end,  for  according  to  li  the  yentrjple^jare  thrpjsrp  into,. the 
state  of  (fiaatole  hy  the  stimulation  of  the  l^^pod  W^  1^^^  b^^  ^^U^^^ 
into  the  coronary  system  of  vessels,  smd  theyr^^  in.  this,  state,  until 
this  hlood  has  ^vea  lin,  its  arterial  properti^  iand  fio  eeas^  t)Q  .be 
sKinnlatlhg.     And  certain  it  is  thcA  the  difer^t  actipi^  f^  ,t^  y^tri- 
cled  in  anaemia  and  plethora  is  cahiulatedjip..^tr«^gthw  ^hi^,  idw* 
Thus :  in  plethora  the  pulse  (which  is  tlie  dfre^ji  j^i^ti  ojt.  jbhi^iiaptioja.Cff 
the  ventricles)  is  full  and  slow;,  in  an«e^ayit,is^-sp:ifm;iM^d^^4<iV^ 
the  one  case,  thilt  is  to  sky,  the  ventricle  filia,  fe)  dts^ensipfli,  witl^  ricjx 
blood  and  tiie  systole  i^  deferred — in.  the  .pt^ei*.^f»^e,.ijiie 
takes  in  a  sni^l  q^uiCntity.of  popr  ,unstipulatipg,  hlQQ4y  ^d.t}^i^  Ajstole 
fbllow^  With  scafcely  any  delay.    The  facts,  iiweedi  are  the  very  pppo* 
sites  of  what  they  would  he  found,  to  he  If  tlte  blood  stisnulated  the 
ventricle  to  contract^  for  in  that  case  the,  Pvlfe  jaw%  1^. small  and 
"qu?ck  ift  plethorA,  and  fiiD  aid  slow  in.  anigemia.    .But  if,  on  the. other 
hand,:  the  blood  provokes  th'e^*  ventricle  to  t^e  ,4Wpk ,  hy  causiiijg 
Elongation  iil  the  muscular  fibres  composii^g  this ^ch^ber^th,eji9  it  ib 
intelligible  that  the^  ventricle  sbquld  dilati  mora  £yiii)y».iu^<  the,  dikta- 
.  tion  coiitinue  for  a  longer  time,  when  thebliopd  X^^^  ?f^^  1TVP»  •* 
ih  plethora,  than  when  it  is  poor  and  watery* 'ap  in  •an«eroia*"rr- 
(PP.11&,  116-)    :  -         -       ^  '    -  •'*'♦      '     • 

"On'  realizing'  the  phenomenal  of  the  h^ar^V  ^iictipn  iaqr^^istia^tly, 

it  becomes  even  still  more  improbable, that, the, systole  of  the  .v.eii- 

tHc!e  is  ciused ;  by  any  iind  of  stimulation,  and  of,i^he  ^loq^.more 

'  paxtidulil^ly .     I'or  what  ai;e  the .  fac^  ?    At .  the  •  sjkiole,  tto '  .blood 

"•nraheB  through  the  coronary  iarteries  into  tW.  coataof  thft  heartyAnd 

^jthe  diastole  of  the  ventricles  is  attepdan!b..iipjop[..thi9  n^lv    4»4fM!tv 

the  Wood  has  .remained  in  these,  coats  untij  .it  jx^y,  be  apposed  to 

'have  lost,  some.of  jts  arterial  properties, /the»  ib^  ^y^^le , cetww. 

;These  ay^  tbc  simple  focts;  and  thu3  if  stin^ijilatJoa.ba*  to  A9,  yfiih 

'the  nhendmenj^.at  aU,  it  is  \^ith 'the  diaBtojeandW  wit^(il^{«y§tok. 

"It  appears^  indeed,  as  if  tjie  v^ntrkuUrdiflsiQUy^^  dpftupwily 

^ to  the'  force  with  which  the  l^lob^  is  inje4^  into,  tl^e  ^prppm-jiJ^i^pfls 

j«t  the  ventricular  systole.'and  partly  to  the  0)ongatiM„fileotr<>-wiQ^e 

.. effects' of  th^  arterial  Wood  iipon,  the,  eardiac  fibrje^,  .'4t/^IM?^f»,alBO, 

as  if  the 'diastole  of  the  ventricles  were  made  to  continpiea^  fopog,;^  the 

blood  retained  its  arterial  properties,  and  that  the  systole  retJumed 

when  the  oxygen  was  exhausted  and  the  arterial  converted  into  veiious 

W6bd/-ibdthtii,^ita~--^  '----•  ^'-  -.'  irt*  TA^    .   ■^J?;r-t_..  . 

'pm%  of  \%k  <f xplanatton 

•  blodd  odntitfiies; %or be  1   ^^ , 

-{fcoibte  &apa!ile>of  i<topoiidii%it^i'it/ w>  lohg  mtist  *he  ij^liie  g^ve^  to 
the  diaiMle^  end  the  diastol^'  bb  followed  by  %h^>  ^tol^/     .  i     <• !  ^ 
,,  ' ''A . little  furtb^  ^iamiaation '  win  alsoi'serr^ -lo  sliow  thiit  %hl& 
^*tol^,Q/  tJi0:afu*icl€»  inuft  b^  oostem^raneitaB  with  the  M$H0le 


of  the  v^trkh;  forthjs  ^9toJe,qf  fy^rauridea^  therd  is.JBgiOB  to 
believe,  is,  in  great  measure,  the^  mere  falling  in  of  the  auricular  walls 
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vpon  ^^  sudden  withdrawal  of  blood  from  the  imriol^^  bj  iihe  diastp^ 
rflSbtifenfctfel^s//'!rheTti'i8  reason  foi*  this  opii^ion  in.  the  a^ence  oi^ 
nWfe  alilhe^til^iQLilis  of^  the  veins,  opening  into  th^  auricles,  ^nd  thp 
wisoiils  b^vWtts.,  '.Tojf  if  1j!ie  A\;\ricie8  had  to  contract  priWrily  Ufca 
^etiMitrtd^'ik'itr  iiW'feTr  to  assume  that  there  wouli' have  beexi 


eoiiun^yi^  witfti/tlt^r  Vei^t^ctdkr  diastole^  will  be  partly  due  to  the  same 
c«wfe  »«•  the  V^rlc^ir  dlristole — tiamely,  the  ruah  of  blood  into  the 
^b6fsmacj%ytbi^o£^iH6in^$-^wix^  )^B^ly  to  the  onward  current  of  blood 
vhklt  is  cc^iMi^tl&lIv  setting  in.  iVom  tji^  veins;  and  the  anricular 
MimOoU^k'^^  ^pthil^  du^  to  ihe  collapse  qf  the.  auricular  walls  upou 
the  tcidd^  pMi^  of  bfood  into,  the  ventricles  at  the .  ventricular 

^  .  :  *.  y^'Atidli^twider  Ordinary  cirournstaivces^tbeJbloQd  acts  \\}  i]\U 
inanXiet^,'lh^h,tnerQ  app^krst  to  be  no  greaii , difficulty  iu  uno^rstaucl^g 
Ikbw  ft  is  that  t\ie. heart,  or  a  portion  of  the  heart,  may -go.  on  pul^t^ 
after ^'tqbv^l'frtJtn  t!{6  bcRiy,  ,.For  why  sbould. oxygen  dissolved  in, the 
Hbod'arf  "diltel'ently'  fi-bni  ojxygi^h  diffused  in  the  air  j  why,  for  instanp^, 
irfurUlS  iiot'i^e  aif ,  whifeli' batnes  the  isurface.  and  permeates  every  ii> t<^- 
stioi^'^kit^bke  a  ditotolic'  state  in  the 'separate  heart  or  a  frao^aient  of 
the  same,  by  roosingthat  polar  condition  which  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  isdesienated  under  t^e  name  of  the  nerve  .and  musc^ulai:  cur- 
m^?;  "'Whv  toa^Tiotthe  e^tolic  state  supervene  upon  this  diastolic 
state  'wli^  we  I>olar  ebnditton  ftlils,  i^  Consequence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
arteti^  ,fli^  hsvihg  'l>ecb|ne  converted,  fntd  .venous  air  ?  ,  And  why, 
again,  alibu^  not  the  diastole  retntn  after  ev'ery  systole,  oolong,  .tlxsM< 
is,  as  fh^'  mt^cfe  hH  jbapabfe  bt  Responding  to  the.acUon  of  the  oxygen, 
mittiiay  w^H -be)  app{)b^ed  that  the  commotion  of  the  systole  will 
£spbe^i|^e  vebbtjis  air'imd  bring  the  muscular  and  ne'rvoua  tissues 
itrib fdatiMi'wi^th  ficei^  quantities  of  arterial  air  ?•  Assiuedly  there, is 
i^'evidefyf  xteioti  to.tfte  contrary,  and  ther^  is  one  reason  why  this 
fieir  shotfl^ 'be  received,  and  this iiB  to  befoiii^d  in  the, fac^t  that  tbe 
i^jthm  tA  ttodehe<^  more  tapid,  and  ^vexi  revived  for  some  time  after 
ifis  aeihisl  c^»sation,  bV'.pbielng  the  heatt  in  oxygen  instead  of  atmo* 
spheric  4tr,  and  that  it.  is  brought  to  a  stop  by  placing  the.  heart  in  a 
TseiHUkk  tit  Way  immersing  it  ill  hydrogen  qr  nitrogen  or  carbonic,  acid." 
-ft^:- 128i  12*0  .       ,     , 

I  .  "  •    •  '  »  '  p  •  .        '  •  ,        ■ 

■  ■       J     ,  I 

Passing  "from  the  domlaia  of  physiology  to  that  of  pathology, 
&r'/tUdfutfi^  j»rocee(U^ to  consider  in  which  nMkf- 

fivXw^  copj^raction  is  iu.exoes^;  iiainelyy  the' dififereat  fortna  of 
treppr^/tbe  :<lifi'6i'^i^  fbrms  of  convulsion^and  the  different  fonas 
of  spasm'J  In  dorog'thisi  the  int^rjkaroxysnia]  eondition,  ihe 
pimnysni^  ,titie  appearances  after  death,  the  pathology,  aiid  the 
lesulte  of  trd^tmeot  ace  all  passed  in  review,  and  the  conc1ttsk)n 
jrismgout<)f  each  part  of  the  inquiry  is  fouhdto  be  in  harmony  lyiib 
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thepfthrimis^Tiidwre0pec€fOg''the  pbysioliogy  of^m  fioiiott. 

In  no  part  is  it  fonnd  that  tremor,  or  convulsion,  or  spasia^  is 
brought  about  by  excess  of 'tttimuiiktibn,  aotaal  or  relative.  We 
are  altogether  unable  to  fblW  Dr.  RadcHflfe  step  by  step  in  a 
subject  so  extensive^,  and  all  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  give  a 
lidnt  or,  two  a3  to  the  character  of  the  argument,  iind  refer  to  tbe 
book  itself  for  fiirther.  information*  These  hints,  we  think,  may 
be  beet  takea  &om  the  parts  whece  the  pathology  of  tcemor,  or 
coiKTOisio»>.or  8$kc«ia,ia  deduct  irom.a«CQnBideiration  of  the  pbe- 
nomena  ooim«$tBd:  with  tb^  .vnaeular.  system.  We  think  that 
tbese^hintsmaybebeel  tik«n.ftoBi«thesatpiHrta;  ft}r/seeiag  that 
the  iuiietiofiAl  activity  of  ibeaysteniisitt.diiieotrdation  to  thef 
supply  of  arterial  blbod,  it'is^te  *e  expected' that  the  key  tt>  the: 
whole  problem  will  be  found  in  the  condition  oftlie  eircalatioiu 
Thus,  the  supply  of  nervous  influence  to  the  Anseles  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  artJferiai  bTood  in  the 
nen?ous  centres  and  nerves,  and  tliis  supply  cannoC  properly  be 
kept  up  when. the  circulation  flags.  What  then  is  the  condition 
of  the  circulation' in.,  those  pftses  where  muscular  contraction 
is  iu  eiboess  ?  Xh^  anawer  fuxnished  by  Dx,  Badcliffe  is»  that 
this  eoBditioads.alwayavwbai.ii  oug^nat.  to  bet  if  tbe  muscles 
wave  x>gag«B4iaiiiiatadi.  at  > the*,  tiaaei  la  iuajibv^ii^iffi^ 
stance""^'  .-  ; .  •  i  >!  /:    .  .•  ,.   * 
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'^Tlie'  fKgid  tibi^  dMcttAy^  haad,  the  foot  tfamferimfl  awfe^  keep 
warn  belbrrtlie  fire,  thepule  Attd  MUb^ot^darkand  Tcnoaa  caibpl6niin> 
the  bAMtdiil  feeUng^of  cMHbUMs,'  ate  fliotawhwh  a^ypaar  t»  ehow  that 
the  cirotdatieii  ii'ira&tiiig'in  yrigowpy  aad  thvi'Mlmee  iafaUy  botoe 
out  by  %he  pnbe,  Whieh  ia  ehtople  einlepBry  ia  nuttly  ottiennee  than 
we)&' and*  slew.  IHelhcM^  in  1^:  mnn  •»  olleB' eKhibilBd  in  th0 
btztdistt',  is  lieter  m«*'withy  and  fewMttih' rmbtnatt ia aiare 'eecar ranee, 
even  8»  an  aeddenti  '  ThW  aPS',  htdted,  oasea  of  qn<y<g)fcy»>»^Be<ae» 
in  which  thet<ifi!ateiloir  may-eakibit  a  gM*er  dtogree  of  aotttity  t  bat^ 
thc^  biases;  as  wiH  be  seea  in* tbeijMraper  plue^-  prei0irt>flio  itaX  objee* 
tbn  t6>  the  eondtmrn  that  «be  habttual  state  <  of  iheeiMalatioa  kt 
epiiepeyis<Nlieef*dcfpfeMioii.    

*^  Ndr'is'theit  iitty  evidence  of  a  eDiftraiT«thanHiter  in  the  fit  ilaelf. 
Upon  the  eve  df  the  fit,  if  any  ehang<d>caii  Depereeived/ituaia  all  p«o- 
babiKty  one  in  which  the  skin  has  become  paler  and  more  dasky  than 
asual,  aiid'tfae  poke  more  fM^ble;  At  theiastiuit  oC-  tkafkU*.  ia4naay» 
if  nbtiaaS  inataaees,  a  o(ifrpBe4ife'paUov  ovetafa  eadt  tha  eeariteaapoa 
--ra  phendmenoh  which  icaa  only  be^eKplaiaedtoniteaappoBitien'  tbalk 
vyncepe  is  iaipendihg;  a  momeat' or  two  aftaraaada^ta^iaU^Kd. flashy 
rapidly  deepeaing  into  livid  blaaneis,  or  eaeaibkoknetfy.  takes  tha 
nlace  of  the  paleness  which  had  fir^t'ovenpiead  the  Dounitenaa0ey:the' 
face  and  nedt  become  frightfully  bloated,  aad  everything:  shows  plainly 
that' ail  respihitkm  is  at  an  e^d.  This  tftate  ofBafTooatioa  contiauea 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  convulsion,  and  so  perfect  is  it,  that 
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UMfecT  no  ttrbeeial  blood  cmi  fiad  ite  ir» j  IqIo  ihe.^rbsfmr  dqxiog  the 


''*The«»JB|.howev«',;OQ«  fMi-iirbkbnuigrl^  thought  to  9how  that 
tkme  19  a&  inqrcooA  iiytstion.  pf  lyrteiial  faik>od  into  the  veaaels  daring 
the  ooavnlnon.     SiHdi,ixuf^Qii  is  eyidentlj  very  impisrfect  at  the 
QBMt  of  the  Et — in  many  instanees  at  least ;  for  upon  no  other  sappo- 
ntioA  can  we  explain  the  corp«e*like  paleness  of  the  countenance,,  and 
tk  Feeble  aii4  silent  pulse  at  the  wrist.    Tins  is  evident.    But  if  the 
finger  l)e  kept  np<m  tne  wrist,  it  may  he  found  thai^ihe  p«tlse  may  rise 
dimng  the  convtilaton,  utttirit  has  acquired  a  foit^  mmI  fulnesfr  whieh. 
it  Bcvcr  hftd  in  theititapvals  'beifw«ea  th*  Mst  and.  if i. the  haad.iMi. 
phoedcfvertlie  hearts  aA^'thfiaiime^  it  xoawtefeaad  that  thiA  iSr 

heating  tanmUaMiiialy  aid  intii.grea(tvial^pee*  It  loay^alsa  be  found 
tlMittheae^ngiiMof>taaniati''e«0itein6ni  wUl  continue  for.sotae  tim^. 
after  the*  coBndndn  ia  ovi^r*  These  faota  vm  einidaat  a^  ni^niistake- 
abhv  hut  they  do.n9l»  shew,  aa  thc^  might  seend  to  do  at  first  sight, 
that  norp  aftsml  bkwd  ia  iajeoted  into  the  arteries  at  this  time.  On 
the  contrary,  they  necessitate  a  totally  different  conclusion  when  they 
aseadbjitfted  to  a  strieit  scrutiny. 

*'  Kow  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  efibct  of  cutting  off  the  access 
of  air  to  the  blood  is'  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  pulmonary  <^p31arfes»  kod  to  ot^irioad  the  right  side  of  ^fae  henrt  • 
Slid  the  vettouir  bysfem  generally,  at  the  expease-of  the  left  isideiof  the  ^ 
heart  flnd'^l^  a]^terieeBi{Ningtig  flPMa-it.    la^tho^ttigr.ilhft'iigiit  side- 
of  the  heart  may  become  so  much  distended,  that  thei  auriculiMwnlvif  • 
cular.  valv«8  aie  separated,  aad  the  beatia^a  of  the  v«itriele  are  made 
te  tell  aamneh  in^dxMiigjbkB  bided  ba«k  inte^tha  veiiia^aain  sending 
it  o0Wfltd»  into  tfa«  luqpt^    Boi  U  ia  Busjk  right  to  sup^^.that  tl^ 
svterieB«iocBip4nr.  I^fiar<«KalD{>le)  the-eamftid  of  airabhit  be  ej^posed^i 
awl  a-ligaittira  pfanedjaaooad.  the  windpit»e,  it  ia  found  that  the  blood* 
esntlinie»t»!floir«thaacq^rHte  vassel,  Itet  the-ofigkiaUy  scarlet  ooloui; 
becomes  darker  and  dwkflr^uDttlalhiaatitfiikfaaUbck^aA.that  of  the. 
Uoed  in  the '  neighbewMjyg jfuguiawfe :  Two  minatea -.ta  two  minntes 
attd  a  half  ttfe  oeeapidd  in  iihis  tnosfema^ni  of  thaseaalet  iatp  blaek 
hkad.:    itia  fin»d^-.ai9ov  that;  thia.bWk  blood  wiU  eseajj^  from  th/s^ 
est  ^esaai  iniaarliill  a:  stmsa  and  w^  aa  uMieh  fei'ccr at  the  expirati^ov- 
of  two  feal«nto»  or.  tare  mBtt&tes-  aad  a  half  Cnm  tbecommea^emant  lof 
the  process  of  su£Ebeatbn,  as  it  did  before  the  afttatiOP  of  >  the  blood  wba 
ati'W  idteiAsad  iriAti  Kajis^it-.ia  eviea  found  that  at.this.time  the 
Uaek'hkiad:wilLe8eaM.wttb9reateibreaw»d'ia  a  fuller  stream  thaq 
it  did  when  it*waa  red;  for  on  .fittinga  bssmsdy^oBieter  ivto  tha  vessel 
and- testing  the  force  of  the  pulse-wave  before  and  after  the  tightening 
of  tii^  ligetiire«»{|afttbewiiideipe,.tka  aaromymthaiaatmmmit.is 
aHtt  to  rise  >toift' higher  paiMt  than  th^  to  which  it  rose  previoualY.^ 
Indted,  ait'tha0>*tiHi0iit.Mievadfliil^.witbeHlr'  the  aidof^any  instnunent^ 
that ^le-artary  iaanare jdistended and vooae. tease ^hao^  it  waa  before* 
TUa  pbaoconeBon  ia  eq^hnnadby  tbo  kte  Fx^aisspK  Joha  Beidy 
who'haa  invaatsgatad  .the  ioanditnii  of  .the  oiroulatiaa  in.suflTocation 
mora  CfliefuAly  -and  saaoesafally  than  any  othex  observer^  a»  i^he  result 
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of  apj^npediKieQt  ,^0  tbe  ftee  ;pa«0ag&c|ltlM{Ua(ik' blood  ihrofcD^.iiie 
BVfitemic  capillaries  similar  to  that  whiclLiureveiyjbi-thetfneQ  pasaagorf. 
the  same  blood  through  the  pulmonic  capiUanQs ;  and  it  is  more  easy 
to^emlertaltiibis^W,  and  to  stim>ose' that,  in  consequence  of  fbis 
impediment  "ur- the  eyBtemie  oapu»ries,'a  grcsatefr  pro{>ortibn  of  the 
totob  qi  the*' left  Vdntrio!#iA.eicpeuded  in  distending  the  arteries,  thaa 
to  suppose  that  the  ventricle  is  '  stimulated'  to  increased  action  uncl^. 
thes^  Ktireumstttnces.  And,  •  lastly, ''  as  expUiiiAfin^  the  peculidirit^  of 
thB  pube-in  suflboation,  it  tir  to^  be  i^enieifrbe^red'that  t^e:  blood  is  sent 
along  the  lirtems*  with  |preater-^rbe  and  increased  ^relocfty  duritig 
violent tittenpitP at  eimifiM^iMiy  aiid  th^j/t^thepulse  bteomes  soft, feeble, 
and  iesa  firfeq«0nt  dating  Vfolent  attempta'at  frimratu^ny  iaii  h6&i!e 
it  may  bd  ra^posed  that  th«  in^rejyikl  Tuh^ss  lai^d  force'  of  tiie  puls^ 
dumg  ^  mfifobatioik  oT^itepsy'inay  b6^  owkig  pati}hr'tothd  fust  that 
during^he  whde  of  this  tiinotb^  aiir  is  prcfvent^^oni  entering  the 
ohestLbyihie  firm  spadm'Qf  all  the  tnusdes  eohc0t^ed-^a  Btate  which 
majf  be'  dompived  to  i^at  whieb  bbtlnns  in  foi^M  and  prolong^ 
ozpii^tion/*  ...'•:■••'!■•    ^'  '    '• 

**  Hence/ the  inoreasd  in  the  strength  and' falness  of  the  pube  wldoh 
may  take  piaod  during^  the  teonVulmn  of  epQetisy-  is  po  i^roof,  as  it 
might  appear 'otfiret  «igiht^'tkat>  the' brain  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
aystdm--  id  atthk  time  supplied  witlh;' an'  incteas^  dbantity  of  artefial 
blciod ;  for  th«  Uandt  andMoatied'fao^^nd  hedk,  and  tne  absolute  stispen- 
aioii  oirtkenSbpiN/tory  moifeaiettts,  show  most  cle^ly  that  th,e  pulse  is 
thenmied,  not'^iUi t^dUood,  bttl'with  black. 

^Aftev  the  (OdttTalaidn  Uiercf  ia>  little  to  iioti(^^  in  th6  dtrculatipi). 
When  the  convulsions  cease,  the  respiration  is'speedily  restorecl, 'aQ(i 
the#e-admi8ttoat>f  aK^kiail  blood  into  the  system  Diay  be  attended  with 
somettDtjnntoffV  loid^i&oOVisideeabliQf  (bbt^e  reiction ;  but  this  ^i^jiion . 
has  nothing  <whateKrer  to  do  with  tbe  conviii'bion,  fb)r;whett  itf  appenhi 
th0oopv«iBio«i  haa'depttrt^/  find  if  the  ^ionvii^Ijisibn  tkrirns  ^' is  xiof 
vmtii; 't^evoacttorf  has  lirst  tcJton  ittf  depaH/Ui«. 

^lAd^tiifirgv*  tboiieftwey  froib  tho  obrpiie-Uke  palehiess  and  bompiiyative 
pdiitetessne^s'df  tho'onMrtr  of  th«^parot:yM»,  «nd  from  tfao  ^igti<  of 
poaitive  aiid  uimiitftakeablo  suflbcahon  by  whi^K'thb  stage  of  paleftes^ 
and/jpiulBetesisiesa  liB  succeeded;  tftte'only  coiickdsioh  W^uld -seetJi  tb  be 
thatt^ha  leoAfuliion  of  «ijyilepsy  is  coiinected'WStb  the  want  of'ud^e 
aamdy  rof  atitfiialt  blood;  Ihde«d^  the  whole  hi^ttnyt^f'  the  patoxypk^ 
as  attdtito0difdm''tlMr  ooihd'itfei'nof  tho  vaacular  system^  w'oUld  seeoi  to 
show  tiiat  th^tt0''is>«oiiotM]iig  ntt^ly  uncottgeTdal  between  epU^Pqr 
and  anything  like  lortorild  ex«lt«ntet:''-u^pp/l6^^161.)    * '  '  . '    . 

Nor  is  iihe  4MBo^diffemai'in$pilepiif(min^  dOHtt^^toH  connected 
with  certain  diseases  of  the  brain  *^  cbrotiie 'sbft^tiijcrg,  chronio 
zneoiiigitiiB;  tatto<fir,i»dfi!ratidfi,  hr^pertrbphy,  bcti'op^  bpngeiti^ 
apopkOLy,  iiiflattnMts<m-^Hvith  fet^  with!  certaiii  suppresfted 
aectetiohs,  with' irritatioto  in  tfre  'giinis  aii^  relsevrhere,.ana  with 
the' Inbribtand' state;  In. each  casejton  exammatiob^^ih^  condition 
of  the  circtil^tlon  is  always  the  reverse  ofivhat  it  ougM.(ab^  if 
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the  mttaclos  wcve  ov^^stianiriitdd  '-ai  die  time.    In  tnfiatnmaiion  '[ 

*Id  infktmmatum.qf  the  Irsin.  tba./i^oiMitkuft,  of  tbe'.oifculAtio&  ia..' 
noi  uDiformly  tbe  .same.^t  all  tiiBi^9|,I>ut  ihisrconditiott;  &a  w3L  be  neen 
bj  reflecting  on  what  lui^  ,iee^  f^irea4y  md,  y«;ri64rlittle'With  rdspeeh-  ^ 
to  the  cbiiTuIsioB.  ;   •    ♦,  .':  ,..- • 

^  Simple,  meninjjUU.,  Wgipg  wUh  ,  paletieSfti  /of  the  <  «ki%  -  a '  feeUe 
d^ureased  pyW^  eutja' amsmo^  ypipiiitig,*  rigom,,  p^apt.  eonvubioiu  ' 
Tbjea  fofiowjapidlj  tlid ajx^ptjoms  of  JugKfeMle^ireactioitaiid  eerebjral 
ipf&n?TnattoarTvbe  pulse. beconiivgih^ird  ^uad  lreq^ent^  t^  faraaihiii^i 
irrc^nilar  an^  Q«ip»9ied^tbe  skioi  pai^i^iilady  the.  dciii  o£  .tkie  hitadf  ]iot» 
andburnuigl  ,  ^h^egmi^ioa^of.high^f^bnl^r^  ' 

tioo  oontmu^  |br  two  pr.  tbrea  dajr8,/ai^  tii»}lmSf»  ^ao»  toi-aa  oppoaiie 
state  of  tliixig|i,  i^,, which'  tlbe  pulsp  lyses  iU.toroe.and  bbe^mes  weak» 
sin^l,  meg^^^Bjii  the  breathing, are  jsEitefcrapted  with  ff^«uent  sighs 
and  pauses^ '  Or  if  ai^  tlus  jtime  the. puke  ^retsanfe  any  degf^^  resist^ 
aoce,  it  is  evident  from  the  dusky  colour  of  the  skin  and'  the<su^i- 
rioTis  and  Uboufed  a^espiraluQiiy  that  the*  whc^  of  tibia  resistiiace  is  riot 
due  to  the  iixjection  of  arterial  -bl9od  .into  the  arteiy-    Nalir:  it^^ia  in 
this  atage  pf;  collapse  nfrbicb  fdWa,ithe  |>erie4„of  inflammaioqy  and; 
febrile  iegcoiteinent,  or  e)ae,iB  the  j»ta|[¥>  of  .ooUapfle  which  preoedesithe^ . 
febrile  andJnflammatQry  ^»Uit€paA9Pt,;:fitid' iietec.dTlriag  the  .act        * 
period  or  eipitepenlL.i|hat  tbecQnv^iOA  happens,    ibidt-thistuk  ia 
constant.    Indeed,  the  history  of,  aimpje,  meningitis  ahawii.aiasi. teDn«< 
dnsively  th^t  vascuhu.e^i^oiteiQentjifi  as:in(K>mpatiU  .urith  eonvutsitoa 
as  it  is  with  rigor  oi:.i;]absi^tus^.  «  -^    ,.>,j:    .ic         i     •      ^ 

'^■la  /Itfft^ciMar  9i€i»»f»^f^  the,.puUf^.ia  .weak«  andNVariAble-fmitaa'the 
▼eiy  firsts,  no^  qusck^now  compamtiiimly.idow,  xif&og  ui  freqncjncy^ 
when  the  l^ead  ia,  raised  ijop^  tfhe  piUoi^^  andlaUin^.uponi  lying  down . 
again ;  and  from  the.yery  first,  the  i^espiiNitiilOa  is;  ilsragrtlair,.  ^aeqaal, 
and  interrupted  with  frequent  sigh^  afid  pauaes.^i  Ilor^aometiiitie 
there w^j  jb^^^soi^  lij^^ diaturb^cerof  a  he^ie  chaMateri ^paiAioahaly 
in  .{he  eyeni^;  ,ouJb>  tiutf  s^on,  eopo^s  tO'  an.  end^'  anft'the^prortiat^  < 
pulse  forget^  tQj>u.t  /^n^evefi  this  fiiiati;«eipblaM»;<ftf  ^fiiaevr  ilft  aoinia 
cas^,  tpere^^y ji^de«^.  j?i?  ^  sboiit.  et«ge  pf  .fev.ei:^rand[  90Xiieth«ag(;iik6< 
cerebral  infiajm^tfQ9,  eq^eqiaVy..inj^.oun9^  ^tlaa^fuieitlia 

symptoms  fire  altpgeti^er  ,ef  a|)^y^jnbnrf9brito,  .ti^ittiftflaiottiatdry: 
chamcter.^  j^n,  any  case,  Jioweyeri  the  opny^tsioft  is  eonne^ted  'with  an  - 
extreipely  d^ress^  state  of  the  oir^u^atioo^/stid  ^everrwith^a  stalie  of 
febrSe  and  inBi^matoig/:,excitanientj  if  there, be  aocb  a  atate^  <  .  . 
**  In  rheumatiemeningitii^  also,  there  is  little  or  uo  febrile  excitement 
firom.^  b^gioningi  and  the'^uM^]|as  fbeoomeii^Taden  addiitt^l^ 

weakJbcioreiiheooiiL^  .   ^   ;.    .. ., .[   :(!,'• 

**  in  Sf^KJ^  ^^f'^M^i  thp !  P¥J«^i  lat ifir^t  slow,;  soon  fcwftwe^-Yiriable  . 
and  Veadil^  mec^  by  ehaag^  of  po^i^  f .  the  respuT^jijiQ^  |al^»  is/v^ipr  • 
yariable  and  is'uspirious.    Frpfh  tho  drstr  indeed,  th^re  i^(  sp^ro^^  any 
fever,  and  little  neat  of  head,  excepf  the  phenb^iena  bfrpcpr^hritis  a)re 
milM lip' With  those  of  siiiiple  meningitis;  but  if  such.sympkoins  are 
preiealt/  thejr'soon  pass  off,  and  give  place  to  symptoms'  of  slow 
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BiakiBgv^-«  itatte  in  wbicfti  h^ur  by- hour  tbdbtoeaihlngk  more  inters 
rapted  with  siglis  and  pauses,  and  tbe  pstiso  nnre  powerless^  untoM  it 
may  derive  some  fictitious  power  from  the  difficult  circulation  of  .ion* 
pexftctljr  aiterinlicKd  .blbod^.  in  which  caa^ithe  diMkjr  ^imt9i:paoo^apd 
the  purplo.Jipa.will  3how  yqtj  clasurly  that.|^  veaiel  is  pot  ^Itqgg^ther 
filled  with  arterial  blood.  ,    ^ 

'^  In  jpartial  cerebritU  theire  ia  .even  less  febrile  dist^urbance  than 
there  is  in  general  cerebntis,  and  at  no  stagp^  of  the  malady  is  there 
anything  like  increased  vascular  action/' — (pp.  309 — 311.)  ^ 

Suofais  III  free^Bketelt  of'  the  argimmit'  by  ivhiofa)  I>r.  Bad*- 
diffo  attempts  to  show  ihelt  convuleibii  itL  all  •  its*  fonas<--treflKir, 
convufeion  proper,  and  spasm^^^^mmat'be  looked  w/Katr  vbl'  a  vcsy 
different  Hgbt  to  that  in  which  we  hxre  been  in.thb  babit  of 
regarding^  it.  Tbe  subject  is  one  of  great  impoitajiee^^of  apaaial 
importance  in  psyoholoffkial  medicine ;  for  ia  not  coiDiraisioifca  maot 
common' syaiptomof  dusoider  of  tbe  braitt^?  Iba subject  is  one 
also  which  chdma*  immediate,  aaweU  as  seriooaytatteaiion ;  &pif 
Dr.  Badabfleia- lights  the -natuval  conoiiMmtia,  thaikihe  moce 
aiq»re|Nttato  meaasiof  tvefttment  mil  be»<  netiiMee  wbkih  are  cal- 
colateitooalm  ezoesetve^timQiaiiotty  buttbosawbiak'wiilsnslaia' 
aad  mmae  the  powenr  of  aicflag^ging' 


Abt.  VII,-^0N  tHE  STATE  Ain>  CONDITION  OF  LUNACY 

IN  IKBLAND.* 

In  1856  a  Boyal  Commission  was  appointed  ta  inquire  iata  the 
state  oi  Lunatic  Asylums  ivnd  other institattons  for  the  ctastody 
and  treatoeiit  o#  the  Inaane- in  -  Ireland,  aivd  ii^to-'thb  preeent 
state  of  ihe  Law  vec^oting  Luikatiios'  and' Lunatic  Atsylinne  in 
thftt  part  ol  the  United  Blitgd«»itf .  Tb^  Beport « of  tlte^  Ckmimis* 
sioners  has  nowb^en  made"  p'abii^^  audit  is'  unfiiTOurabie,  not 
only  as  tegurdf^  the  condltioit  lind  msnagemeiit  of  both  public 
and  private  inartitutions  for  the  insaine  in  ItehttKl,  but  also  as 
regards  tbe  existing  stfcte  of  the  Ifisb-  Law  of  Lunaey.  From 
several  omissiotis^  however,  and  also  from  not  a  fera  imsappre* 
bensions  6f  the  Oommissioners,-  it  appears  to  ua  Ihat  the 
unfavountble  aspeot  of  th(9ir'  Rbpotthaa  been  nuiecessaiily, 
although,  without  doubt,  anintett^onally,  htigbtoaed,  and  thAt^ 

*  Beport  of  tbe  CoxniniBsioDera  of  Inquinr,  into  the  Stat9  of  th«  Lunatic 
AsylaniB,  and  other  lottittitions  for  the  OtAMf  and  Treatment  of  ih%  Insane  in 

Obeervatieiii,  o«.  ikB  Beperi  of  the  Cffofui^onin  /oMnqoiCT  ial*  LwiHi 
A^luias,  &c.  (Lwland))  in^  a  Letter  to  4ho  Bight  Honovrablo  Xiord  Viacoimi 
KaaB,  M.!*.,  Chief  Secretery.  By  J.  l^ugent^  M.IX.  Injector  of  Lunatic 
Asyhinia^    (H^Mijeet/ffSiatiOttexyOffieft.)    ISflS. 
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VBL  oonaaqiBew^eV'tJko.  BtffMirt  doas  not,  ptecmii  aoooeet  notiaxi  o£ 
the  fifikmlshflto-aad  caadkbirDfLxuiaoy  LsgidiatHm  awl  Ji/Eaaage/* 

The  i«totBft4aiA  befom^^  tha  Ccttuunaion'  sboir  thaly  oa  tbe  1st* 
of  J&asonr,  IMt^tkeiitnaberofiMstie  ftooritt lFeltiidi*aiftkoimted 
to  d2B6,  of  whonL  5934  were  maintained  at  the^ttblic  cfaaige, 
and  3S52  were  at  large.   THa  Tetania  made  to  the  Commissioners. 
do  not  correspond  with  the  letams  of  the  Inspectors  of  Lnnacy 
for  the  same  period.     These  retums  give  the  total  namber  odf 
insaae  ia  Itelaad,  eadiHtTe  oi  epileptics' at  largeand  in  irosk- 
hfioasB^.aB'lBQiiig^  11^52,  of  ^om  544i  were  at  lai^a.     The 
iiiB|MctDi8<esta«tatetliat».of  the>totfdninBKbevof  inoaaa  at  large^ 
aa  zaeoKdedinL their 'tetufBB,  60€r  Itmalios-faBi  idiflfowena  not: 
pflBpefB..  TImm^  apcoBJiny  to  thia-  cabalation,  the  inaaoepoor* 
^mdd  aBu>i»i;t»4Mi. .  The  iBlaunnRi  tsfcn  which  the  Goounia* 
sioDen'  emtmeration  isi/fbiiaded  dislinady  spaoified  that  tha 
'^•poeir"  ricae-riioiiliL  be-  inehMled;   the-  inapectoia'  esiitaates 
mn  foafldoi.om^etnsaai  obtained  jnaspectire  of  sociat  condiifcion. . 

Jbo  Cmmmrt^miaa  'riiow  tluti'  the  totatnnmbor  of  inaaaa  in. 
ladUMl  am  tkai^lst^ ofi  MarcW  lBd>l»  was  9080^  A  eompinaon 
of  the  Genana  and  of  tkftiLnDacj^Ijnipectors'  reilnma^  *^  m$de  at 
an  internal  of  between  five  and  six  years,  and  obtained  through 
the  same  sooicea  of  information)  shows  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  fflBonnt  of  insMiitj  in  Ireland." — (p.  2.) 

It  la  .to4>a  reg^rettad  th^t  the .  Commissioners -ha^re  not  given  an 
estimate  of  the  propbrtida  of  insane. to  population  in  each  of  the 
two  periods  rrfeired  to,  and  also  of  the  probable  rate  of  increase 
in  the.  amount  of  insanitj^ 

Tfaa:insaoeipoor„wbotavatnaiatai)ied  at  the  public  charge,  aaro: 
dbtnbntediin  the  I)istmt.A$7liBiia  (sixteen  uk  nttmbeir)^  the 
workhoasem  the  g)aals^.aad.tha<  Central  Criminal  Asylum. 

(hnoeaamg  tim  District  Asylaans,>  the  Gomsabsioiwn»  report 
1lMttfaef2iilea,^bicb)e2Qst  (jbheai^iieives  imperfectly  conceived)  for 
the  goF^iHiieitt  of  tboaa  ittsti^utioiiar  are  fve<}ciently  imperfectly 
carried  oui^- disregarded^ .or.  altogether  violated;  that  the  boofca/ 
whiab  aro.r«qi|iiGd.to.b$i  haptifor  recordmg,  ai  regular  periods^ 
tbe  condition  of  the  inmates,  are  either  not  ^pt^  or  if  kepi^. 
thaie  ia  m  wast  of  unifonnity.  in  the.  mods,  in  which  the  ^itries 
vn  made ;  tkvit .  the  Governing'  Beacds  of  the  institutions  do 
aal,  aa  a  rvie^  meet  snffioieotly.  often;  that  there  is  great 
diversity  in .  the  rules  of  admission ;  that  the  hygienic  arrange* 
laents  of  both  the  old  aind  the  new  asylums  are  not  satisfactory^ 
particularly  the  ventilation  and  warming ;  that  in  several  asylums 
theRf'is  an  iluiltoitlon  todeaalinese ;  that' the  pro^ston  fbrtfae 
recreation  of  the  inmates  is  d^ei^t^  if  not  altogether  wanting ; 
that  the  wards  have  commonly  a  bare  and  uncomfortable  aspect ; 
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to  ^flArTvfaioU.tiw  inanated'bad'  been^'p^  4iceaitoiii0ct  toy 

ibfsm  irerei  gcestt  Tariatiods  im  diffeirenltaBylaitts;  imd'tbrireUini^ 
of  v^tmainai^lionl  idMNwad  intepli^able '  meousisteiiideBi  vrith  the 
tabksi  ofialbHRfiioeBj;  nsd*  the  C6iii«B88io]ierB>  i^emni^k;  ^  IJP  the 
Mtumaof  oon8inii|itiDa'4Lte^lecvrebVibe  ^patieafto;  panaot  i^oeive 
tbft(itteuiit!of  fedd^ibfeflSBd tobe.iiallovred 'tb  ih^m.*^^^ J4.> 
Ffiiiber^lhe  <vOinmi8SUMpeiB  object' {to  itheoM  of  >ftkilitibed-^lk 
arid  ibutterimiBlb.sn  4ii(;laiiui^  -iTfae  Oommi&MMtB'rep^rt^alBo; 
that  the  bedding  is  «iaplei  in  qaantiiyv^bnit:  not- ^uffici^iitlyi  good 
in  qtoUtiyt;  that  <  the  ibedbteads-  ar&otfted  bf  Hb^id^' iioa^tnietidn  ; 
tbttkitbe  ohytUttg  ia  inigenebal  'Bu^oidnt.  and^of^fidi^'qiiiilltyi  bcit 
tbat^-itire^iitoaiimpromtneitt^.aiid  tibitt:  tUe  dtsiiibtltiott  of  oot^ 
jb^neKercdse,  pr  ii^onr'/.amoog  the  tinmate», -is  ftotisattsflictory 
to  itbe  wbole« :  iTfae  GoonniBiioners  'duM  objoed  •  t6>  lille  -  traatsleKit 
o£^ihe  iick.im  jeeUs^iias.iiisiipraotisad  iiQ>  sevoml  as^kinib,  ^^n 
where  a^^ropisar  infinnavy  ezist&M-iirbiefa;  ho(irev«r;in''i^  fevin^' 
ctooooa, -.waa  feiiml '^to'haire 'been*  GOtkveitedito'  anoMMir  lise. 
Moreover,  thidMCommibsiaiieifiioport*  that  fbe^resovipiiori,  wine; 
osdi^Uetafy  ;boo]D8iNahraijieBligently  ikeptj  and  tbedi  tliere  is  a 
^'jOUlp^UedisiegBrd.*!  of  <ttle  •sQlo3irhicb<'veg!abUea^ib6'nte  of  te-^ 
atrfldnt.  >  This  mlei  .seqaiics^tbat  ^^the  'Hkakgefc  is*  to  take 
charge  of  the  instruments  of  restramt/and'is^  a6ty' u^der  mj 
prptexK^yto  fiUow  the  uaautboiiized  use  of  them  to  any  person 
witimrtheeatablisbinoot)  all  cases  placed  under  restraint^  seclu- 
sion, or  btber  deviatfoti  firom  the  o.rdii^ai^  ti:^atment,  are .  to  be 
carefi^lj  recorded  by  bijn,^n  the  daily  report^  .^^tn.ihe.pariicMlar 
nature  o^  the  restraint  or  deviation  resorted  ta ;  .but  in  .90  cgse 
shall  the  shower-bath  be  resorted  to  jif^boHt^the  HuttKMity  of  tbe 
phy^(aiiip." — (p.^-16.)  -^Jm  some  jo^tafioes  tb&  ComauBSioiifirs 
found  that  the  managers- were  not  even  aware  of  this  rule;  in 
otheiBi^  St  was  focmd  that  ibe  instrumcnffa^rf  (restraint  Ni^ere  Jeft  ia 
charge  of  the  atten^Lan^;  <^d  ^evei^al .  ii^at^c^?  ax)9..n>entjoped 
in  the.  Report  in  which  restraint  ^^d  Jii^eeo,  ba4  xecouree  to  with: 
put  the  knowledjge  either  of  the  mapagei:  or  visit^^.  phyeicisn 
of  the  asylum*  In  two  of  the^e  instanp^s  tbje  ire^^aint  ^aa^injiiisti' 
fiably  barsh  c^ld  protr^ied, . : , ,  f    .      :,  , 

It  is,  a  somewhat  mngi^^ir  fact  tbfitr  7^Le  the  .Ooqiiiiissioxiiers 
have,  thyougboiit  their* Repo^,  kept  cpxfstimtly  in  paw  the. great 
proposition  Uiat  an.a^ylnpn  abould  l)e ^A.iQst^i^  for ^fie treats 
ment  as  well  as  for  the  cjetention  of  tbe.insi^i^,  they  abould  have 
attofi^tber passed  over,  nfitiiout  observation,  tbeidatf^subm^tted 
to  them^  and  printed  by  them  in  the  AppeQdix  to  the  Beppr<^ 
wbiou.  indicate  the  cbcMTact^r.of  the  asylums  of  Ireland  as  curativa 
institutions  for  tJie  insane,  .  AVben  tbiese  ifiiUj^  so  imj^c^nt  to  a 


dgl1i.k1101rl11d9e.of  ibei  ralQfQt  of  rittvestigtlibn^  ore  :eoMitoiMd^ 
a9ci$piQH)«i:i9.«xoitQ^  thttk  tbe-  genemUy-TiaifkrowttablS'Opimoft  of 
ttie.Go04nii»Qiie78  >  opoa  the  •  Stetriot  Asylnmv  amea  in  no  eorall 
degree  fiooift  ttmr-htnrmg  raised  a  false 'stmchnrd'of  ooiqmiisoti. 
We  do  noj^Aefiiie  fera  .'moMeiiA  ta.<eoih»y  an  impesaioii  th«l<ire 
IB  aoy  way  .appccrr^*  or  ^oiild  vish-Uie  oMtiiiBaaoe'  of  thoee 
inegolantieafaad  defeeto  in  mattagemeBt  that  die  OommiBtidoeM 
9epert;.tkiiA  tthe  oimisadii  upen  tbeir  pait^  of. any  oHueidii'  to 
the  moat . ^reditttUer t na  well  as  moat-  important' fimtiire  of  Ihe 
isyhun.na'tttniai  is  a  ciromsstanoe  nmeh  W  be  regvatted. 

Fromib^  TableB  of  Aidoaiesioiis^aDd  DiaohorgeB  of  tiie'dift^rent 
IHstriet  j&iiylomsi  ii/wooldi appear. that  the  poropoiTtioii  of  Yeoo« 
^^oriea^ceieiibited^SA  ihe  qdnusBions^fortkeiirbole'Of  AeDistiidt 
AfijiQiit9jj;0i».  wi-nv.emget.Qf  five  7ean  (1862^00),  was  .d9'&  >pet 
Ofoi.;  aod  .tftiat*tb6'. mortality' of  the  saa^  asiylume^  oalctdated 
apiw  tbe.wholetBiiniber'Of  iiiadno.ifrithii^  theoiidunDg  'the  eame 
peried*  waa  ^  i  Of ^  per  dent*  '  These  propodiona, •  botb  of  Toeoreries 
and  deatibftft.  coaapiare'  yery  fanroiirablyi  with  those  oeourring.  in 
£Qgb9h<  Oqimty  1  Asyhims^ :  then  mortality-  being*  bebw, '  and  tl^^ 
leoQYeriesi  aUaoet  eqnal  to^  the  :proportian»  &>uBd  ia  those  iiketitii* 
tion$.  SrsL  >BQolai^  and  Tiike  givethe  ifollbwcDg-avetages  {toi 
poiods  not  eteied)/:of>itbe  xeooyenes  and  mortalit|y  ofAftadn 
Englishi.CiouMy Asylums. tfm.'        t  i       .  h. 

'       PM^o^MiofBe-  "    Meia'ABhttttBftf^ 
,.«pv4i^  jP^ttoqinL.'  .  .'  :tiUity'^aBaii  " 

At  erage  bf  six  £ogIiah  County  Y 

As^riiiis     raving  private  V  46*8^  '     —  '       lO'iG  "■ 

a&d^a^ipcfpktiebW    .    .    .)  »  '   ^       ^    "• 

Ayfei^.efWiAdiBnglMCototyj  ,.   .        <   .  1    i. 

ATinigeMQA^tbefiAeeBAsyKnaM   '   ::  4II'91      ><»«*-    )  7]fi*i7    It 

The  'tftti^rtl  tbtia^'iiiiiatioTi  'of  tte  Cdmraisisibriera  iV  io  fir  as 
irexJto  gaflifer  fibm  ttib  'meaickrtettims  \vith  wliich  tt'ey  fWii^^ 
ns,  taxi  &6fitL  Mhich  the  foregoing  irtati&tics^  of  recoveries  .i^d 
mdrtafify  ifi  ihef  District  A^ylnnis  ore  yken,  in  a  gtWt  itiea^ure 


''  ■  • 


♦  •.':,-•»  '    .     .  . 


MAwf^^V^^^lrtter  to'the'mtit'H'6tio^rftMe'^^V^^^^ 
H;P.-fchM  Seot«<?r^'ljioiiit8  crtjt'fhttt  thfe  opitiiois  6ftl?6  Com- 
mid*mertf  ito^eleti^g  tfee  aietftry;of  imiatids,  the  'fllstise  of  the 
inftririftries  fe'ieverafrtteylu'nlik;' arid' the  negligent  nsie  of  tb^'  pre- 
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6criptit»iy«iid  wine bo^ks; lira fimiided iminiluippteiMiMMi  The 
inoQiaaiolMeiesiiiibe  (wiieRimptmi«ii4tiie  di«<^4ai)l^^  kr^ioh  tbe 
GocDilii«aid)aOTB  ttafar/ miTf  tod  expkttned  b^fithe'vffmtiMiiJBOvd^rad 
ft6m  thd'OfdkiKry'diet  byth^  physieiimB.  Tb<y/diBil90  of'ibe  m- 
^naftari^s ia«ei«(ttl atyhiais^iuii  be^'a&das/MflMiiekuRiy neoobntod 
feor ;  n&d  in  Appesrs  thttt'^a  by^^Uw^inslB  (i«Mvei^«r  iU-«dv!8id  it 
nwy -be)  gii4ng  the  |»fay«iKji<ui  the  opfMiii  in  taafaif^  tiie'^books 
Teftired  t^ 

Dr.  N«ig«at  «eek8  idso  to  «xplini  m«o«ie'd«gt«9!th6tn8timMB 

of  cruel  sestraintineatioBed  by  the  Goaxmimioeaertf.    Wkent  how- 

erer,  «s  ivvuld  fippeia"to  be  ibe  ow»  in  the  Di«triofe  Avylvtne^  the 

number  of  attendafrtsis  not^ofieient  fortbe^fife«ttwc«nryiDg;-^t 

^f  a* system  €>f non'^reBtraiBt, and the^^sgaspakl  to themttoitdlintB 

Are  not  libeial  en<iagh>to  flooarepeisonsofadegftoofdntelligienoe 

that  'wodld  eaaUe  HieBi  to  con^rehend  and  ^anryioilrt;  •'fiiUy  the 

'feqniyements'of  a  nGii^restraint  system,  itJMootneB-ahnoBt  neeea- 

•aary  to  tme  more  or  le^s  ratramt  in  tbalreataMnt  of  the  ioaane ; 

bnt  tbe  lifllbility  to  abuse  bedNBHeti  also  'gviat^  aaid  the  natyeaBity 

§Qr  atringBBt mlea  Tegulttttaff  the uae  of  Hie 'maaaaof  xwtndiit, 

and  for  the etrict  obsenrance  of  tbese  tules,  oannotbe  4oo-caie- 

fblly  edforaad. 

Gonoenxmg '  the  lunfttie  irordB  dn  ^odEfaaaaes>  tbe  Gooiniia- 
aioners  report  that  they  are  meet  unanitableffor  the  dctoxtioii  of 
tile  ittttaae ;  and  upon  the  condition  of  the  insanef  in' them  at  the 
pmwenfr'tfcae^the  Gommiesiottera  write  :*^ 

'^  The  unfortunate  creatures  have  commonly  .no  one  to  attend  tb 
them  but  some  of  the  other  pauper  inmates,  who  are  btxt  little  capable, 
or  little  inclined  to  concern  themselves  with,  looking  to  their  wants  or 
necessities.  The  result  is,  that  the  cooAdtiion'of  ^kete  mardBy  and  the 
lunatics  detained  therein,  is  usually  vioat  tmsatiafaetey.  In  laany 
cases  the  bedding  is  ill  atteaded  to,  tiia  peraons  «l  the  luoaticawere 
often  moat  filthy,  their  dbthing  bad,  and  no  ettatft^t^deanlflaeBBwas 
observable,  in  this  apparently  condemned  diviaioB  of  the  woridiaase. 
In  some  workhooses,  however,  the  bodily  condition  of  these  afflicted 
beingfl  was  as  carefully  attended  to  as  in  an  asylum,  though  we  cannot 
say  uiat  in  any  their  moral  treatment  was  nmch  studied.  The  cases, 
are,however,  genendiy  duromc  or  idiotic."— (p.  18.) 

Dr.  Nugent  direota  attention  to  a  fact,  updn  which  the  defeotive 
care  of  lunatiea  in  workhouses  mainly  depends,  and  which  seema 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  namely,  that 
the  strict  law  of  Union  discipline  does  not  recognise  paid  servants 
in  woridtonaes,  and  forbids  their  employment,  "  oonae^ently^tfae 
demented  and  idiotic  classes  are  dependent  on  the  eharUable 
offioes  of  thepaup^  inmates  of.  these  iQstitutioaa."-*-*(Z/ai(er, 

p.  11) 

Concerning  the  gaols  as  places  of  reception  for  lonatics,  the 
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fowvlepHir  tbe  ^bbseiMte  (»f  idLarmogQaiwtfl  in  tliese  bi^diiig^  for 
ifcAi|B«ate^)lH^  tba  oasM^ ;  -  Md  oonaemiug  tbd  Ceairal  jQ^imintl 
Asylimv.wiuc}^  WMtopeMd.ffir.tb^  i\9eepti<Hi  oF  eiimmgl  luiMitios 
in  18S0^  the  OMuoimonent.  r^oirt  thal^  abtboiigb  it  is.  provided 
vitb  all  A0d«iii  inpiv>vMUBQto«'tiad  w«ll  owdootedv  tibq  arrm^- 
«aiil8  fqr  ?9niilation  .whI  beating.  fle^BA  to  b&dofeotivQ^  4iiid  thoc94s 
a  general  absence  of  any  means  of  amusemeot  for  tha  iamaiieB, 
«nd  oC:«a]r,pi«tas6s  or  d«ooffitiQ9a  to  /rdjenr^  tlie.ijiioiiotoajr  of 
the  wMteoed  walls  of  the  day^coome  aind  gidlerie^. 

Of >tbi3d»0Adiii«a'Of  other  establidbai^Qts  lor  the  iDMoe,  accord- 
iag.lQ  Aha^fiflforli  thei  foUowiog  13  a  9mnikuary>^ 

fjimonaito  >b^7^iaaeetabIisluiieni^«oiuiectod  tt^ththeHoaae 
o(i(i^n$lKy  of  4ha  eiiyiof  .  J>ubJMi>  and  kuowatas  the  Hacdwieke 
Celleg  4od#ed  in  that /eity^  and.  a^rded  aeeomaaodation.  for  108 
luaeliea*  .  Xhaa  lAatiiation  was  Yery  iaaffioiently  ^maaaged,  and 
m  1657  tthe  itum^bos  wera  rjetnowed  to  .« .new  eetablkhment  at 
IinetPp.  Of  tdie  obaraQter  and  mannflement  of  this  satabliahment, 
wUdi  is  miiiiiiataed  by  a  Parliameatiu^ .  gxant^  .i«he  <}omim^8ioft- 
e»  apeak  in  ^fntauraUo  (terns, 

Conceming  the  Private  Asylums,  the  CommissionefSTiq^rt  tbat 
the]^  "  genarally^  tar0  not/ well  adapted  foir  their  pospi^ee.  They 
tiaaaat^ly  old  maasioiia^  or  private .  houses,  wfaieh  have  beai 
ooDfreitad:  r to  tbair.iprasemt.uaQi  and  their  azaangBinenta  ai^  j»ot 
coiifenieiitforthepnrposeofian  asylam"  (p«,a2) ;  andiOenacszuiig 
the  beneyolent  institutions  for  the  insane,  two  in  number — St. 
Patrick*a  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  the  Blopmfield  Betreat — the  Com- 
misaiojoers  mport  that  the  objects  of  the  former  institution  bave 
aoibi^'aatia&ciorily.  carried  out,  the  reception  of  paying  patients 
having  beognie  tbe  aaost  scuirlBed  characteristic  of  what  was  in- 
teaded^to.ibe  a  rchahtaUe  aiiatitution ;  but  of  the  Sloomfield J^e- 
tDnt^^BBudl  asylum  belonging  to  the  Society  oi  Friends,  the 
OoHonmioildrs  .exfOPess^appTobiUdofi. 

0f  "the  tsonditioii  oftbeineane  pdorwhoareat  lai^e  in  Ireland, 
the  CommiMoners  gite  the  following  dassiiAed  «ummary  >-- 
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The  aaylum  aceommodatioQ,  notwithstanding  thtit  this  has 
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be^u pQnsi4erabl7  extended. wiihiii, a fa^  yearai  is utitl iiMufo^Mie. 

'  !rhe  insane  poor  at  larg^»  accoxding  to  tb^.CommiamMen' xe- 

(  turns,  aoiouiit,  as  previously*  statedt  to  8342,  and  Sr^^f^gant 
cousiders  tluit .  additional  acooaunodatioii  ought  to  bo  proriAed 
.for  2iQ0,  that  being  about  the  number  of  in^iin^  po<ur  at  iaiige, 
who>  according  to  his  calculations^  rtqaire,  to  .b^,  planed  .under 
.proper  cpntroL  Iq  .several  di3tricits  the  want*  of  iidAitjoaai  wwm- 
,  Biioaatipn  is  severely  feU ;  an4  if  several  <4  tliia  deoQmniiBndaihms 

,  pf  the  Coaimissioners  are  carried  outy  :th^.:pieoe80ity,fi)i)ifuciber 

accopinodation  ^ill  ba  still  more  felt.  ,  .     

Adefectiye  statq  of  the  law  respecting  lajDati^s  .and.  :lttnakic 

.  asylums  is  to  be  regarded,  according  to  the  Commi^ciMrs^aatiie 
main  source;  o;f  the  imperfections  wbich  tbeiy.  .report  in^tbeeoadi- 
tjiooi  and . man^ement  of  lunatic  asylums  geneniUy.ia.Ioelaiid. 
Moreover  the  Commissioners  imply  that  no  sufficient .ifteons.cuBt 
by  wbic^  the,,  perfect  aption  of  the  law>  ^venaaitatpnasent 
stands^  could  be.  effeptiyely  secured..  The  InBpe^rs  of  Lunaoy, 
.with  wiiom  r^st  the  superintepdance  and  direction,  of  asjrkiiDs, 
have  sp  gv^atan  amount  of  duty  to.  perfonw^.thatit  is  impiaeti- 
eable  foi;  th^m  to  give  th^t  narrow  attenticmito  the:  intentol  ref- 
lation of  a$ylums  which  might  b^  desired^  or  is^neeessary:;  «ad 
tbe.  cpmmitt^  of  all  that  rdates  to  the  buildings  fittiiq;  up,  and 
e^den^ion  of  asylums^  to  the  present  3pard  of  OontrDl,  as  we&  as 
the  mode  in, which  the  power  is  e voiced,  that  rests  witb^hc  Lord 
lieuijcnant  iil  Council,  to  erect  new  asylnma^are  not  the  meus 
host  ^tted  to  obtain  good  results* 

An  entire  lecoastructipn  of  the  lunaqy  laws  is  pfoposed  by  the 
.Commissioners,  and  they  suggest  that  a  Central  Boaord  ahonld 
be  created  which  should  have  tbe  full  direction  and  supferinten- 
.demce  of  all  asylums,  public  and. private,  as  wtell^uiEihe  conirol  of 
jingle  lunatic^.    This  Board,  it  is  further  suggested,  skoiild  con- 
sist of  three  salaried  members,  two  of  whom  should  be  meadbers 
,of  tbe  medical  .and  one  of  the  legal.p.rofessiDn«    The  Gonmis- 
sioners  do  not  propose  to  a8socia;te  any  unpaid. OommisaioDer 
(as  in  tbe  case  of  England  and  Scotland)  wiilr  the  aalariedOom- 
missioneFB,  for  the  following  reasons  :-^"  First,  because  we  do  not 
think  that  any  unpaid  members,  whose  services  «onld  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose,  would  give  additional  weightiotfae 
authority  of  the.  Bpai'd;.  secondly,  because  it  is  not  likely  a 
jegujav  attendance  would  really  foe  ensured  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  so  appointed,  and  whose  position  and  ability  migfai  point 
them  out  as  qualified  for  tbe  discharge  of  the  duties  belongiDg  to 
tiieBoiard;  lastly,  because  we  think  itof.great  imporlanee  ti>at 
the  Commissioners  should  not  merely  sit  at  the  dentinal  Office,  to 
order  i^nd  direct  the  management  of  the  asylums,  Imt  tfaht  they 
should  be  tbeif^elyes  k^t  constantly  informed  of  tb6  Mipal .  coa* 


iU^^iiki TBAyl^iAti,  Btiii  'the  knaiics  - niitfeif  their '  (i6ntr6l,  .^y 
diietafgaig^  fte'dilteetf'of-mspertw^^^^  Cp.^6).'  THd' Corfini^s- 
mmirs^  dhduld  -  ^terfertti  the '  dhtles  of  iU6p0ctqrir^  'fitld,  ^dhotlld 
it^^i^owe^'^fe&MimiBtion  into  all  that  relatesrto'  the  n^dtta^e- 
vesi^mdd  cOflditidn  W  ^^lums,  with  the  right  of  enirante  into 
4toi^'ia>'ttoy'hotir/^iilg*t(rt*'daV»  they  dho,  have' the 

liybl  toLtoitr'tft^'tfafd  m^n^  tyf  Boards  of ''OtiTemor^,  brut  iiot  »to 
Tolai' •  In  <Aii  tkat 'fektel^  to  thb  increase  of  asylum ^ acboibmoda- 
lietviui^ttib'mdotfon'^fiieit  )&sylyiTns,  th6  Central' iQbnfrd  would 
adnsethe  Government,  and  shperihtend  the  canning  Out  0f  such 
iKOibrM^as^inig'M'be'd&teiTnined  upon;  the  fioard  Would/ also, 
hype .-  iCTipft»iB»'  (kmtrol *  over  the  licensing' And  government  of 
pimte'lisyluiiisi  and't^il  would  become  thi  niediniii  of  i^inipliMcig 
aaddaktng '  iii<»^  oali^faetory^  the  proceedings  reiipectrng  Cmaii' 

Aimh^stot'' rilte^payets  o*  their 'representatives,  Gmnd  Julrlbs 
«idii]loim'^o«mdite,'  hate  no  voice  whatever  in  determining  the 
nutfa^nienic^f  a^Ium^,'  the  increase  of  tteylmn  acconimdclatiob, 
a]id<iheece(^dn:'df  li^w  adyitmrB>  The'  two'  latter '  tnMsQfes  rekt 
:flltag0tiiei^mth'ibe'B!xeMtit^  Government,  which' fltl«fO<proVides  t^e 
fimdii  iaec6SMrji  for  the 'ooitstmcfio^,  alteiMtbn,  and'expettdiiute 
o£  aferlt^M;  'Irecmeritig  the  sdms  advan^ced  hy  rdtes  hMi  ixpbn  the 
disMctifor whiob'  tihe'a^yltim  is  er^ted;  The  €oinmissibners  pr6- 
pa^  ihabtiie  rAie-tpbyersj'oil  their  representatives,  should' in!  futu):e 
hna av^ideiaa  nm^ber.'^hieh' so  nearly  conceim^th'eir'  interest 
as  the  provision  of  additional  asylum  accomanodatioti,  brthe  ereb- 
ion  (61  me^mfhimti; '  atkl  that  Griand  Junes  and  Town  Councils 
lafaodU  ham  the  privilege 'of  electing  a  poftldii  of  the  goVernob 
Dftaa^i|nBs;nowi:no(autiaited  Entirely  by  the  Govemrheilrt. "  ' 
'  1IIieOoiiiaus8iotf«r9^ids6  suggest  that  a  hewcodeof  regdlatlods 
dK)iild:.fcb  .drlbwn  up  for  the  internal  management  of  public 
as^kms.  'tf   I.,    .i-  .  ".i"   '  .-,.•.-• 

•WB»doiidikr  int  tlw  Suggestion  Of  the  Oomnrissione»^'  in  j^giri 
to  tiM .  fbrmatibn = <)f  *  it  Ontral  Board  Having '  t!^  i3Uperintenden<^ 
and  ^Motion  «f  tbs  ^enehil  ami  ititetn'al  n»inagement  of  lunfttic 
aayldmfir.and  the  cdntr^l  of  single  lunatics,  btt  ^^e  doubt  \vhether 
teiCoottiliution -of  the  Board,  aspropo^dby'€he  Oomffliisioners 
iS'thAtrboat calonlflted'  to  secure  its  objects;  and  whether,  if  the 
B(i|[geatioii8  were  carried  oiit  concerning  the  relations  which  should 
eiast  bet«€|ea fteCetttMl  Board,  Boards  of  Governors  and  G^rand 
Judeauwdes^the  opiniond  of  the  two  ktter  bodies  toe  ^  hatlB 
aoTB  ;ifBigUt  ^uoii  W3aiu  to  be  oontemplsited  by  the  Commiei- 
MCdiex%ittie  lotions  piroposed  would  not  lead  to  frequent  and  p6fi5- 
I^esidg  etibtoilmenis;    ^  - 

Drjliiig«iit  malies  a  tmggestion  respecting  the  oonsltitiition  of 
tb»  piKipmed. Central  Bbairdi  which  merits  attention,  atid  wiik 
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which,  if  it  be  feasiUie,  M^e  ^ute  HspmeA  to  coincide.     H» 

TVtit69— * 

•^  TJhoTigh  T  may  'be  opposed  to  tli6  constittition  of  a  Board  df  three 
— two  lAiTsiehms  and  b  lawyer— one  on  a  larger  and  tnote  infloenAial 
basis  may  'he  #orfhy  of  lAac^  consideration  by  ycnir  lordshm.  f 
allude  to  a  ^Cetotnil  Bo«d,  of  which  the  Lord  Qbancellor  would  he 
Chairmain,  witisi  ftmr  tappml  CoBHnlsflacmerB,«oiie  of  whoB  mig^  ha  a 
Judge  of  the  Oowt  of  Queen^  iBeubh  (far  onmisial  lunacy),  and  imm 
oth^  roewbars  of  the  Frivy  Oonttoil,  with  t^ee  paid  ComniiBttoneis. 
two  of  them  to  be  fjbysioiaiii^  ;the  third  a  burrtater.  A  Board  so  ooci* 
stituted  muat,  per  mc,  command  full  control,  aad  .an  unquestionable 
authority  throughout  the  kingdom." — {LeHer^  p.  18.) 

We  iB«y  not  dwell  u]>ott  the  nnnMrons  suggestions  iriiith  are 
miMie  by  tile  G<muni^onets  lespectiBg  the  partacular  maBagnneflit 
of  asylums  and  alterations  of  the  law,  except  in  one  instance 
Deiotrng  to  medical  arnmgemeDtB.  The  Oosimissioners  agreed  in 
sttggestivg  that  «  Betident  and  Visiting  Physician  should  be 
attached  to  ea«h  pablio  asylum,  and  foar  of  their  nmnher  oon- 
sid«red  '*  that  tlie  resident  physician  should  he  aoldy  reeponaible 
fin*  the  treatment  of  the  |mtients,  both  as  regards  ithesr  %odily 
health  and  their  mental  disease ;  btit  that  he  ^ouM  he  assisled, 
wh^n  necessary,  by  a  visitmg  physician,  whose  dvties,  however, 
should  he  ooafiaed  to  eases  where  his  attendance  may  be  reiiiiired 
in  oonsuHation  wrth  the  reradent  physician." — ^p.  9.  One  it  the 
Commissioners  (Dr.  Corrigan)  considars,  however,  that  the  at* 
tendance  of  the  tiating  physioiaih— 

**  Should  not  be  dependent  on  the  discretion  either  of  the  Resident 
Physidan  or  Local  Board,  but  that  he  should  visit  the  institution  daily, 
that  while  the  Resident  Physician  and  Manager  should  have  genend 
charge  of  the  kii^tution,  and  he  tesponsilde  lor  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  as  such,  tlie  duty  of  the  Visiting  Medical  Offieer  in  this  xegaid 
should  extend  only  to  cases  where  his  attendance  may  be  reqirired  in 
consultation  by  the  Besident  Phyncian,  but  that  the  Visiting  Phy«oian 
should  daMy  visit  all  cases  whatever  oonfined  to  bed,  in  eechision,  or 
nxULer  restraint ;  that  he  should  see,  with  as  iitUe  delay  as  possible  all 
cases  of  iujuryy  accident,  and  child-birth,  and  record  such  observations 
on  them  ajs  may  appear  requisite ;  that  he  should  be  directly  respon* 
sible  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
insane  j  that,  in  all  cases  of  discharged  patients,  the  certificate  of  dis- 
charge should  be  signed  by  both  Besident  and  Visiting  Physicians ;  and 
tilth;,  in  all  cases  of  death,  the  record  of  the  illness  and  cause  of  death 
should  be  signed  by  both  theResident  and  ViwtitigPhysicians."— -(p.  9.) 

It  is  not  apparent  irom  the  Report  upon  what  grounds  Dr. 
Corrignn  ftirms  his  opinion  that  the  medical  fohotions  of  the 
resident  nnd  visiting  physicians  should  differ,  or  why  indfspontion 
oocurrifrg  in  an  insane  person  apart  iVom  and  m  addition  to  fais 
indemity,  should  constitute  a  sofficii^nt  reason  for  his  beiBg  trans- 
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tmHi  totbe^dMifpe  of  «M>ther  mediGal  maa^  who  is  not  tespon" 
able  for  tlie  treatment  of  the  mentd  affection.  That  a  pati»4 
sboald  be  eeeft  daily  by  two  mediea]  men,  the  one  of  whom  id  to 
opnfiae  Us  attention  mi.  to  be  solely  responsible  for  bis  mental . 
aUite,  the  ^^er  for  bis  bodily  state,  seems  to  ns  a  speoiaUty  of 
ptacliite  vhsek,  ta  say  the  leasts  is  somewliat  paradoxksd;  and 
WB  mnuust  tsanatvre  niiat  adva^age  Mther  the  patient  «r  the 
iMdftatMm  oaB^erifeAmn it  Moreover,  that  the  visiting  phy^ 
flMm,  wlio  4s  t6  be  «aMy  respcnfflUe  for  tiie  bodily  aikneuts  of 
the  lunatics,  should  also  act  as  consulting  physician  to  their 
mental  ailments,  makes  the  paradox,  if  we  may  so  write,  still 
more  paradoxicid. 

Dr«  Nagent)  altfaongh  appearing  to  coincide  with  Dr.  Coni- 
gta'a  opuaon  conectmii^  tbe  duties  of  the  visiting  and  resident 
physicians,  differs  from  tbe  ojmion  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
the  resident  physieiana  should  not  perform  civil  duties ;  for  he 
I  really  do  not  see  (if  aided  by  a  Visiting  or  Consulting 
ician)  what  CTiployment  tbe  Resident  ean  have  to  occupy 
his  wliole  time  as  a  public  salaried  officer  [partieulaily  if  the 
patients  do  not  exceed  200  or  250],  unless  be  superintends  tbe 
goaeral  domestio  ecometty  of  the  establishment.^ — (p.  ^.) 

TheOdmmissicmere  direct  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
wages  of  4^  domestics  in  the  public  asylumsi  snd  the  inadvisa- 
MHty  of  low  wages  tinder  these  circumstances.  We  may  add 
thai  tbe  salaries  of  the  officials  appear  to  be  on  fi  scale  which  is 
not  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  duties  performed. 
In  paiticiilar,  tbe  salaries  of  the  inspectors  of  lunacy  are  charac^ 
temed  by  a  parsimony  which  contrasts  very  strongly  and  unsa* 
tiafoctorily  with  the  salaries  attached  to  some  of  the  legal 
appointments  of  secondary  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
Irish  gov  enment. 

Weiiave  only  entered  so  far  into  the  details  of  the  Commis- 
sioners'  Beport  as  wY>nld  enable  us  to  present  to  our  readers  an 
idea  ^of  its  general  tendency  and  character.  Dr.  Nugent,  in  the 
letter  to  which  we  have  several  time^  referred,  has  officially  and 
most  justlypfrotested  against  the  almost  unbroken  series  of  condcm* 
natory  concln^ons  of  the  Comtnissioners  respecting  the  manage'- 
ment  and  condition  of  tbe  lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland.  From  his 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  everything  that  relates  to 
these  institutions.  Dr.  Nugent's  opinions  merit  very  high  con- 
sideTation ;  and  with  regard  to  the  important  questions  of  in- 
creeled  asylum  accommodation,  district  requirements,  expendi- 
tare,  and  monetary  arrangements,  Ibe  value  of  his  views  and  sug- 
gestions cannot  be  over  estimated. 

In  addition  to  the  very  creditable  character  of  the  asylums  in 
Ireland,  as  curative  establishments  (to  which  we  have  already 
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referred),  t)r.  Njo^eiit  states  that^they  hhye  be^n  temadoabiy  freel 
from  abuse,  and  that  accidents  are  bf  rare'  oecurrence  in  tbam» 
which  h^  attributes  to  the  carefulnest?  of  the  aiiendaQis.  <  "  Onlj 
four  cases  of  .suicide,  and  not  one  bf  a  botnicidal  «i4tnre^  am 
recorded  as  hftvin^  taken  platfe  within  five  years,  Qotmthptandiiig 
that  in  that  period  no  less  than '2000  Idnatics,  committed :  to 
gaols  on  swohx  de^bbitions  as  'dangetoas' tathemselveB  orottEeiSi 
had  been  transfdrred  thither;  uAd  that 4at* the  date  of  tiieic'(thd 
Commissioners^  statistical  returns,' there  were  551  of  the-'olass 
still  remdniUg/'^Lett^r,  p.  2:)  ' 
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BY  ub.  kokEJoir: 

Frpmibe  FreDchpf  Dr,  J.  M.  GuARDiA. 

n^,  BO  theroL.  «i^  foolish  things  which  are  done  i^  »  very  w»e  mamier.'*— - 

•       "  '       •         ••  '         ■         ■    •  .1         ,    .      .. 

A  voLUKfe  mignt  be  imUen  on^be^'iiiBtaacM.of  madnoss  ttigna- 
tnitted  tons  by '  aflti^nity.  •  I  do*  not  apeak  now  ^f. the  extraya- 
gances  aind  absut^tles  liboondiiiig  in*  ibe  .biogmpby  ofi^onqtu^ron^ 
emperors,  and'kitigs,  which  belong  ito  the  department  pfhistojor 
and  ethies,  bat  sol«iIy  of  t^ieiabmiitiQna'of  intelligeoee,  wbic^ 
enter  into  the  domain  of  mental  medicine,  Kdthing  is  bettj^ 
known,  fbir  ekample/  than  the  itooia  of  Throfiyllas  of  i^j^one  (a 
district  of  AMlo^),  ^fao  tbanghthiibsrif  proprietor  of  all  the,8lups 
'of  the  Kr^Sj'itbd  everybody  lb aa; read  in  Horace  the  amusing 
history  of  that  inhabitaikt  of  Argo%  who!  swted  alone  at  the 
theatre,  a'ppladded,  with  «il  his  istr^iigiiby  .an  imagiiiaiyrpla,y  ond 
absent  a^toi«/<  Aldngof  ]Pisrsiti,^Xjerxea^.  was  eoAtnouiied  of  a 
pkne  tree.  -  A  yoang  man  of :  Athens  feU  ia  Jiove  mtik  ft  statue  of 
Good  Foi^be;  and  died  ia  consequeaoe.  Xhe  phyakian  Jklene- 
crates  pret^^nded^  to  be  Jispitary  and  Philip^  king  pfi  Macedon, 
coaldnot'ettr^him:o(f  his  ooncett. :  .£lian,  ti)  wltoni  wp  owe  many 
of  th^SQf  ki6^a»K^,,  speaks  abso.of  a  fool  who  amused  hjmsqlf  with 
counting  th^e' waves  of  the  aek,  and  of  an  idiot  who  s^^ighii  a  stair- 
case Ini  n  pitbhi^  *fqui  chgrobnU  mtt  .escalier  dan»  xiiMcvucheJ  .* 

These  jsokted  fiacts  are  curjuua^  but  leas  interestiog4ban  those 

ihstatices  of  'Cpid^miC'  inadness,  ao  frequ^^t  in  ancient.  timf384    I 

might  cite  tnany,but  will  only.  Baeotion  the<  gaiety  ofl^ho  Tiryn- 

thians,  repo^rtad  byAtheneeus  (Book  YIi)»  after  Tb^piicafitrus,  and 

'  the  d^Hrilim  that'Liician  t  has  (UsoBibed»  with  mii^hwit and  n^alioe. 

♦•  JfiUastv :  Sid.  ¥ar,  tlil.  17*    • 
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Hefeooliolta  that  at  tbe  wi  pf  ftrepresjsntation  of  tbe  Andijomecl» 
offinriptdest  giv«ato  tbe  inlpjabitaxits^of  4-bder^  in  broad  (iaylight^. 
in  the  mid^e  of.smQiuer,  all  the  spajQtatoi*9  w^re  seized  >vith  an 
ttttack  of  burnlDgfeyet.  When  the  fever  was  characterized  by  pro- 
fine  pempinviton,  asbd  bleeding  from  the  pose^  the  ^ck  began  to  run 
hi  tbe  stmtSy  deolauniDgivith  a  laud  yoice  ther  fole  of  Perseus,  in 
iaoitatioii  of  Arch^lafaSi  afi^mousr  tictoj  of  tbe  tinie^  who  had  played 
in  the  fieee.  Luoit^i  give^  on  ingeBious,,iand  almost  medical 
ezplanatioii  of  this  sij9tgular<epidenuc  (iraviSiiful  airqvr^c){  of  the 
manner  of  its  attack^  of  the  transformatioa  it  under^e^t,  and  of 
the  crisis  which  terminated  it.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  a 
sharp  frost,  which  came  on  suddenly^puL^an  end  to  the  delirium 
of  the  Abderites.  Democritus  was  well  avenged  of  the  folly  of 
Id8iftIIow.4oouiitr]nA0Q;  ,/-•.    ;  /     ',     7      ..     I      ;         . 

It  is  known  that  this  illustrious  philosopher,  given  up  to  th& 
contemplation  of  nature^  passed  his  life  in  solitude,  a  stranger  to 
the  things  of  the  world,  or  only  mixing  with  them  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  them.  Thtd  wisdom  had  the  appearance  of  madness. 
People  were  afraid  of  it,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates.  The  doctor 
arrived,  conversed  with  the  invalid,  and  soon  perceived  that 
it  wills  not  neeessary  to  administer  hellebore*  He  had  rightly 
guessed.  Bordeti  rooHirk*,'  .acutely,  that  in  thip  jcase^  it  was 
medidtie  which  judged  phitoaophy,  and  that  philosophers  would 
do 'wrong  to  fbrgeit  it.'  He.  pretends  also  Hkfit  philosophers 
havenerver  been  Mb  to  impose  on  physicians,  who  go  straight  t^ 
theeanses  of  things*^  i 

However  this  may  be,  the  author  of  tbe  Letter  to  Damagett» 
(kn  apocryphal  article  in  the  Hippocratic  ooUe.ctionX  where  this. 
history  is  recounted  at  length,  pretends  that  Hippocratf  s  found 
Democritad  oceupied  in  seeking  in  the  enteails  of  animals,  the^ 
nUtare  tnd  causes  of  madness^  and  the  means  of  curing  it.  But  he 
wdnld  h^vebad  considerable  difficulty  in  arriviqg  at  a  conclusion,  if 
it  ilJtnie  thi^  he  oonsideted  this  world  to  be  a.large  lunatic  asylum, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  pass  their  time  m  mocking  at  one  another, 
while  each  is  ignoraiit  of  his  own  cqiidition.  Thi3  was  precisely 
the  subject  of  his  Intticism.  .  It  will  be  -aeien  that  Democritus  re- 
selnbles  oettain  philosophers  of  our  timoy  who,  staj^<Ung  very  h^h 
inihei^  omr  estimation,  consider  the  vest  of  mankind  as  aetors 
in  a  pleasant  comedy^  and  amuse  themselves  with  this  spectacle 
ssa  reliixafion  frbmthe  giteatness  of  their  own  thought^*  He- 
diflbrs  from  them  altogidtber  in  oncTe^ect— ^that  he  was  charita- 
bly wilfin^  io  oonr06t  ttvobe  errors  of  humanity)  which  serve  as. 
diversion  W  the&e  brilUaiit  wits.  In  -  his.  opinion,  man  from  hi& 
birth  ttll'his  death  was  inoessakktly  diseased.  It  has  bow  remarked 
on  this  subject,  that  he  aJsQ.mnst  have  been  in  the  same  case ;  so 

*  Boideu  :  JUdi.  ii&  la  matttdia  chnm.,  t.  H,  p.  99$,  dee  GSuvres  oompl^tes. 
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that  howeSrer  we  may  adooirt  Hs  Mrisdom,  we  mayapplf  tohim  the 
words,  of  La  Fbntaiiie — 

'^  n  coanalt  ruiuY<n  et  ne  a^  connait  |^/' 

Bemocritus  places  tlie  seat  of  madness  in  the  liver,  and'  its  caioe 
m  the  hile.  Aristotle  has  remarked  after  him,  that  the  greater 
numher  of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts,  in 
tetters,  or  in  science,  have  been  of  a  melancholy  temperament. 
Atrahiliousaess  played  a  promin^it  part  in  tiie  ancient  theories 
concerning  mental  aberration,  and  the  word  nielanchDly  still 
belongs  to  science.  This  observation  is  singular;  it  will  serve 
to  explain  the  ancient  saying,  ^  There  is  no  man  so  great  but-  he 
has  his  graip  of  madness." 

A  fortune  is  often  in  a  word,  and  so  it  ought  to  be :  there  are 
many  small  wits  who  seek  to  console  themselves  with  their  medio- 
crity. Unhappily,  men  of  imagination  and  intelligenoe  are  come 
to  their  aid,  and  impelled  by  very  different  motives,  they  h^ve 
endeavoured  to  include  in  the  annals  of  mental  malady,  famous 
sages  and  illustrious  savans,  such  as  Socrates  and  Pascal. 

This  is.  not  the  plaee  to  examine  the  expediency  and  the 
utility  of  those  retrospective  reseacches^  the  firoit  of  an  erudition 
more  ingenious  than  patient,  to  which  a  solid  base  is  always 
wanting, — ^that  of  personal  experience  and  clinical  observation. 
To  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  mildness  of  those  great  ininds 
who  have  astonished  the  world  by  the  example  of  their  life,  or  by 
the  sublimity  of  their  works,  would  be  an  ungrotefal  task,  if  it  were 
not  a.  dangeroas  paradox.  Besides^  there  is  in  the  examination 
of  these  delicate  questioner  an  essential  point  whk3h  must  not  be 
neglected.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire  attisntively  into  the  general 
ideas,  the  beliefs,  the  opinions,  the  mental  condition  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  these  great  men,  for  the  greatest  men  are  before 
their  time,  and  the  opinion  of  the  crowd  exercises  a  permanent 
and  positive  influence  upon  them.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
more  important^  perhaps,  to  pay  attention  to  the  mass  than  to 
individual  instances,  tiie  observation  of  whom  belongs,  but  in* 
directly,  to  the  general  history  of  epidemi(^  maladies. 

Precisely  thus  has  Cervantes  proceeded.  He  attempted  to  cure 
his  country  of  a  chronic  malady,  which  presented  all  th^  cbnrae* 
ters  of  an  epidemic.  The  reading  of  tiie  romances  of  chivalry, 
had  long  perverted  th^taste^irf  the  ptthdlic,  SMk  turned  tbeii}  heads* 
The  gt^at  discoveries,  tiie>  distant^ eKpedfttites».and< the  pEwttgions 
conquests  of  the  Spumr^,  in  the  ftAeentbiuid  oMtsentik' cen- 
turies, contributed  net  a  fittie  ta  liiivenr  the  spirit  M^^iftfMUme, 
end  of  heroic  oxtunvagancei  which  Anally  resisted  in  the  c^ittine 
of  the  Spanieh  oMonareby*  Some,  philoiopfcic  oomoMnteters  .have 
suggested-Hfeot  wtitboiit  afparent  reason — that^  Ihe^  ^InRRtUer 
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9oa  C^uxote  i9  nana  other  than  Spain  herself^  already  dietem- 
perad  and  dreaming,  on  the  brink  of  rain^  of  that  naiversal  em- 
pife,  which  she  pnisued  so  madly  withont  being  able  to  obtain  it. 
TUs  is  not  the  place  to  decide  whelherthvpreceding  hypothesis 
ia  well-fonitded,  or  otherwise.  However  the  ca9e  may  be,  Cer- 
Tantes  has  written  the  history  of  a  lunatic,  the  celebrity  of  which 
is  great  in  the  republic  of  letters.  For  two  and  a-half  centuries, 
it  has  delighted  all  who  knew  how  to  read  it.  Its  renown  has 
carried  it  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be  said 
without  fear  of  e^^aggeration,  that  after  the  Bible,  Don  Quixote 
is  of  all  hooks  the  most  universally  known  and  appreciated.  No 
ancient  author  has  had  a  greater  number  of  interpreters.  How- 
ever, the  commentators  have  not  said  all  that  may  be  said,  nnd 
the  subject  ia  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  the  last  comer 
finds  always  something  to  glean  in  this  fertile  field.  Dr.  Morejon 
(Don  Antonio  Hernandez;  has  epioyed  this  good  fortune.  In 
his  great  posthumous  work,  9ur  ritistoire  Bihltographiqyc  de  la 
Medecine  Esjpagnole,  this  author,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  the  age,  has  consecrated  to  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes  a 
new  and  special  article,  which  illustrates  in  its  most  favourable 
aspect  the  ingenious  history  of  the  Chevalier  of  La  Mauche. 
He  there  demonstrates  with  great.acuteness  that  medicine  should 
claim  Cervantes,  as  rightly  belonging  to  it ;  and  for  my  part  I 
think,  after  having  read  his  plea,  that  the  &culty  may  adopt  it, 
«n4  be  pvoud.  of  it.  If  Moliere  has  ex  seised  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence npon  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession  by  his  keen  satire 
npoo  charlatans  and  quacks,  how  much  more  does  Cervantes 
deserve  the  gratitnde  of  all  true  physicians — he  who  has 
never  spoken  evil  of  them,  and  who  has  done  such  signal  service 
to  science. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to  think  that  many  who  have 
devoted  themselves,  fo  the  study  of  mental  maladies  would  be 
glad  to  read  this  curious  commentary.  I  have  therefore  tians^ 
lated  it.  frqm  the  Spanish  original  with  all  possible  fideHty.  I 
have  only  allpwM  n^yself  to  omit  one  page  of  introduction  and 
encomium,  wlwi^  auj^cession  will  have  the.  effect  of  abridging 
•somewhat,  this  memoir., 

In  the  laet  section  of  his  HistQire  de  la  MSclecin^  Espagnole 
an  XVI^  tiede,^  Dr.  Morejon  expresses  himself  jfchus  :; — 

'^This  histoqr  wdald  lorn  iU  greBtest  oiwto#ali  if  I  n^igleeted  te 
meniMa  Ceraaatfli..  Ha  well  dewvestofiiid^pib^  thiira.pa  aootiint 
-ef  tke  medictal:  ebsearvatieoi^  which  adoqa  to  .gmatest  hoek«  apd  which 
hiHw  almpat  9paiBed.th4.aUeiition  <tf  bia  nm^  frdent.admirera., .    . 

^  AUi4ria'inbitdffrafea,de  ta'mectidna  esj^HUa,  tamo  It,  TMurto  7,   Bi^fio  XVl, 
f  St.    OnMtnttcAlr.— iMtaxit  lib  *€iAdm«  DroMM'  dambiirttti  m^la  liirtt  de 
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"The  astonishing  abilities  of  Ceryantea^  his  fruitful  4oMgiofiUon»  Ike. 
richness  and  grace  of  hi^  style,  the  qqcI  whicji  be  proposed  to  hiJweU^ 
and  \thich  he  att^unedin  writing  hi3  ininiortal  Z>^  Quisfot^  vis.,vth0 
ruin'  of  , the  chivalrous,  romances^  ^  style  .of  rwi^J^-  equally  pec* 
niciousahd  friyoious— these  are.titursi  which  have  rendered  his  name 
glorious  in  the  wprld.  He  de&eryes  the  praises  pf  qaedical  men  ako 
for  the  ability  he  haa  displayed  in  the  description  of  the  kind  of 
madncsrs  known  under  the  name-  of  monomaaoua,"  (no;  the  mania  of 
Don  Quixote  was  multiform).. 

*'  Many  leanied  men,  national  and  foreigBi  have  devoted  their  talent 
and  learning'  to  the  critical  examination  of  the  work  of  Cervantea.- 
The  analysis  made  by  the  Spanish  Academy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
magnificent  edition  of  1780,  deserves  to  be  read  for  all  which  eonoems 
the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  whether -one  would -study  in  Cervantes, 
coi;sidered  as  a  writer,  the  inveptibn  of  the.  fable,  the  4|uiditiea  of  tlw 
action,  the  chai-acters  of  the  personages,  the  merit  of.the.iiaifratioB, 
the  propriety  of  the  styK  o**  ^be  utility  of  the  moral.  S^ill,  to  make 
this  analysis  complete,  a  profound  knqwledge  of  medicul  philgaophy  i» 
necessary,  a  knowle%e  naturally  foreign  to  this  iUustrioua  oompaii j. 
They  tnay  well  place  Cervantes  in  the  sam^  r^mk  aa  MUton,  VijigiJ^  asNi 
Homer ;  but  they  could  not  appreciate  nor  make  knovro  his  gi«at  merit 
in  the  description  of  that  form  of  m^i>tal.  alienation  of  which  be  h«0 
treated j|  and  in  which  he  surpasses  the,  celebrated  ^reftseusi  the  greatest  ^ 
paititer^bf  maladies,  the  Raphael  of  medicine;  y  a  quien,por  m$  . 
nabUidad  en  este  ramo  $e  la  canoaej^arfil  Mafa^yde  la  mMmna.^  > 

"  Mbses  and  Homer  have  each  been  honoured  by  a  disaettation^^ 
the  first,  thanks  to  some    very  lin>,ited  notion^  of  (iheiiuatry,  the* 
secotid,  fol*  his  anatomical  acquirements,  although  v^y   imperfect. 
Thuc^4^de3,  Virgil,  and  Suetonius,  for  haviug  descnbed  the, plague, -ane 
praised  by  physicians^  and  cited  as  models  in  the  description  of  pesU-^ 
lential  maladies.    Montesquieu  hol,ds  also  ,hi^  plac9  ^^  the  history  of 
medicihb,  in  consequence  of  his  theory  of  the  iaifiuenoe  of  climates  aa. 
institutions— a  theory  which  he  haa  copied  from  the  Spaniard  Huarte,  * 
And  d6es  not  Cervantes  stfll  better  de^serv^e  to  ]be  oflered  to  the  Spaniah 
student  as  a  model  for.  the  description  of  disordeca  of  the  oaind?   .. 
To  examine  this  question,  we  mu^t  iinalyse  tl)€^  predit^ositipn,  the  ooca« 
sional  causes,  the  development,  the  progress,  the  iieajtmeiiiit,  the  prvH 
gnosis,' and  the  termination  of  the  i^adness  of  the  £uxiQUfi  DoiLQuijcote 
^a  novel  affection  in  the  history  of  meatal  ai{ienation,  and  created  by  th» 
brilliant  and  fruitful  imagination  of  the  Spaniard.  Cervantes  Saayedra* 

"  Ther^  is  no  hospital  or  asylum  for  luoatics  where  one  may:  ne^t  see 
someinsaneperson  who  thinkshimself pope,  king|CarcUiud,bishop,g^eral» 
or  captkiu,  counti  duke, or  marquis — poor,  or  rich  and  powerful^posaeaaed; .  ^ 
with  8^  spirit  good  or  bad*  >But  we  do  not  4nd  in  the  annals  of  in-* 
sanity  a  lunatic  so  benevolent,  so  amorous,  so  desirous  of  the  pubUc  good»  .  * 
as  the  knight-errant^  who  wishes  to  banish,  from  the  worid  ell  evil-doen^ 
foolsy  and  cowards,  with  all  the  wropgs  and  iniquities  .that  they  h/aw  . 
committed,  and  to  pour  a  consoling  babn  upo^  tbe.au&iinga  %nd 
labours  of  the  unfortunate  \  in  a  word,  the  hero.  who.  wished  to  dia4. 
enchant  the  unrivalled  l!)ulciuea  del  Toboso,  whose  madness,  described' 
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by  ilka  QfMSlilttEfeiafg'peft  of  Cervantes,  in  a  manner  so  exaoi^  and  so 
tm,  4iM  proTod  that  he  was  right  in  d^ng  that  history  written  in 
this  -wiqr  enjoyed,  imrtortdity — ^very  diffbrent  from  that  which,  for 
want  of  ^hese  oAiaments;  soon  passes  from  life  to  death.  Iiet  us 
analyse, '  then,  th^  madriess  of  Don  Quixote  under  all  its  aspects, 
without  loaii^  sigfit  6f  the  conditions  which  permit  the  philosophical 
physleiaii  to  fonn  ibr  himself  a  complete  idea  of  a  malady  according 
to  the  Ifloouio  and  pitofomtd  precept  of  Hippocrates, — '  that  it  is  neoea- 
sary  in  the  study  of  diseases  to  take  account  of  their  qualities,  causes, 
forms,  ieat,  development^  the  time  of  their  continuance,  and  their 
termiiiAtioii.' 

**  Cerraaites  had  td  describe  a  particular  kind  of  madness.  He  be- 
gilts  by  sivdymg  the  circumstances  {condicum)  and  the  habits  of  his 
sulfje^  the  species,  the  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  affection 
that  he  is  going  to  depict,  including  the  predisposing  and  occasional 
causes  whieh  most  contributed  to  its  development.  He  marks  its 
seat^  TOviews  it^perioiSs,  liA  changes,  and  its  termination.  He  reasons 
upon  tlie  prognoffid,  adopts  the  most  suitable  mode  of  treatment,  con- 
(onomg  lumMlf  so  exactly  to  the  rules  of  ail;,  that  he  may  serve  as  a 
te^ail'philoB6phical  students  of  medicine. 
The  details  which  fbrm  the  ensemble  of  thi^  medical  history  are 
Dged^in  stidi  perfect  proportion,  and  in  such  harmonious  eombina* 
tioir,  thaV4hey  resnft  ^n  a  perfection  of  beauty  eqludly  charming  and 
attractive.    '■.■■•■' 

"  I^redi€p(aiii(m  m3  Clauses,  Conditions  which  predispose  to  mad- 
ness: 1.  l^nnpeiteTtients,  biliotis  and  melancholy. — Don  Quixote  was 
'  tall  of -fftatttre,-  of  a  tobust  constitution ;  his  visiige  thin,  his  skin 
shrivelled*  and  h'ifi^/  2.  Ripe  or  mature  age.-^Don  Quixote  '  touched 
on  his  HAnJih  y^^.^  9.  A  penetrating  and  cultivated  mind. — ^Don 
Qutzbtei  had  Wh,  an  excell^t  rriemorV,  and  ii  good^  education.  He 
po*essed^«H  \Me  acc6itip1ishinehts  of  a  knight^rrant-^theology,  juris- 
pnideiKv^  medieme,  bobany,  astronomy,  mathematics,  history,  and 
othersherfdefr.  '  4. "Pride  of  race  and  nohility. — Don  Quixote  was  a 
gentdefmitf  (hideigd)  bf  La  Hancha,  desoended  directly  through  the. 
male*  1^  (j^r  linea  rteia  J(b  taron)  of  Gutieite  Guijada,  the  con- 
queror of  the'  sons  of  the  Cotnte  de  Saint-Pol.  5.  Violent  exercises. 
— ^Bon  Qnixote  was  a'great  hunter  of  hares.  6.  The  transition  from  a 
fife  ^  aetlvity'to  one'of  ^lebess.— Don  Quixote  neglected  almost  en- 
tiiely 'tlie  exercise  6f  the  chase,  and  even  the  management  of  his  own 
affiujUtf  'T'.-flie  use  kA  a  highly-flavoured  diet,  mucilaginous  and  dif- 
fici^  of' digestion.— ^Doh  Quixote  'ate  geneiallv  for  supper  hashed 
meat,  p«lse  im  iVidays,  giblets  oli  Saturdays,  and  stufied  pigeons  on 
8uA<kiye.'  %.  l%e  seasons  of  summer' and  autumn. — Don  Quixote. 
had  his  greateet  fits  of  madness  the  29th  July,  the  17th  August,  and 
the  dtd  CMoberi  9.  Amorous  passions. — Don  Quixote  was  much 
enamouted.  10.  Bxdess  of  reading. — ^Don  Quixote  sold  several  acres 
of  amble  lind  to  btiy  books  of  chivalry  and  of  erotic  poetry.  11. 
Prolonged  fiighf^stnidies.-^Dbh  Quixote  ^read,  wi1/(iout  cea§iug  day 
andnighif,  sothat  by'i^ea^n:  ofTe«ding,andibr  want  of  sleep— other 
thiaga  ooB^kusng'  t6  'the  same  result^— his  brain  wto  s6  disordered  that 
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mucdi  pnei$kiii<  md.  atoneis  as  Hi^^iOomtoiorlikierliMve  eosld  kttre 
«8ed,  trhe  diaewped  <»ga»,  the  seirtv;  *>>d  ^^  iiimi0diaia  oauw  af  tbe 
Bialady. 

^'  SffrnpiomaMofit*  Thm  word  nrndness  is  g^nierte;  it  eaibnei»4i£- 
ftreni  ktads,  md  erw  Ytfiefeias  ^  ti>»  a^iqpiioBm  alfio  are  »kv«^« 
feiaied  k>  tbe  dtTenity*  of  tba  awisea  whi/olt  piwduoet  ^Dmxt,  Wben 
-once  I>Dii  Qoisotre  kfid  oatB|^)«tdy  last  hia  reaaoQ,  ha  ioagiaad  that 
all  ha  had  nNuL  iu.booJ&8o£  ohivalrj,  aond  in  amorous  poetry,  was  FeaL 
JEVom  that  txme  he  dveaxnsd  of  noihia^  hvA  of  qnamla,  battle^  defi- 
ances, wounds,  declarations  and  proposals  of  loye,  paifiB  and  eam^  and 
•other  impoMuhie  «xtriiVigaaoeSi.  He  got  it  fixed  so  fifmh^  ia  his 
heady  that  aU  tibfise  dreams  of  the  imagination — ^ttie  frmt  of  his  md- 
iogs — ^fKese  true,  that  thene  was  no  history  to  him  more  oertaiiiu 
Then  he  conceiTed  the  design  of  maJdng  of  himself  a  knight-etrant, 
and  going  round  tiie  world  id  search  of  adventures.  iSis  is  the 
speoi&8  o&r^oter  of  thss-stmnge^  and  mngular  madneBs;  the  whole  of 
these  cireunistanoes  oondtitote  what  is  culed  in  medicina  1$  ^fm^irome 
.^Iftapiomtdolojiiqm  (the  emnneraiaon  of  symptoms  witheot  neaeaaaf;  re- 
lation to  determinate  roidadwr).  Thus  the  forxsa  end  the  symptoms 
of  the  affeotion.  of  Don.  Quixote  are  eonstitnted  by  a  series  of  sue- 
•eesaive  attaeka  of  arregaooe^  of  pcidi^  of  coiin^,.of  fui^  of  Mudaaity, 
which  mani&sted  tdbemwdTes,  ea^  in  their  toin,.  duxang  the  courae  of 
his  malady  in  each  of  its  periods.  It  appears  always,  that  tha  ex- 
terior  ok^^eeta  whioh  fell  under  the  notrae  of  the  inralid^  far  from 
producing  in  him  regular  seMtatlons  or  imagfls,  oeoattonedsesNMis 
^isturhancas  in  bis'  judgment^  DspmduiOing'  themaeLvea  in  his;  ima- 
ginatioa  in  a  aaannec  oonfimaahle  to  the  interior  dspoaitiaii  «f  his 
dfiraoged  hiain. 

*'  XMiar  tfiirf  IMmdt  tf  ^e  ^miady.  All  diaeaaesy  without  azoep* 
tion,  the  longest  as  well.^  the  Bhorteat,have  their  penods..  Cervantes 
has  not;end€Avoiirad  to  dispense  in  this  oaaa  wii^  l£e  rula  imposed,  by 
^Gralen.  The  itort  appearances^  the  increase,  i^e  parsistenee  and  the 
^saline  of  madnaas,  ane  indieated  in  a  maateriy  mamutt*  in.  hia  work 
by  the  advestares  and  eaeapadea  of  I>on  QaixotB. 

"  Themadness  makes  its  appaatmiee  m  the  summery  and  annoamaes 
itaeif  in  this  way.  The  hero  talks  to  himself  in  hisapartment  of  things 
•eoaoanaaBgohinUxy — analogous  to  the<K»aBtjOQal  oansesof  hsseomplaiat. 
lie  fenoesi.awsvd  mihaad,  against  widls,  as  if  tryii^  to  oonqui^  giaota, 
iAowBf  and  robbans  ^^  whom  ha  desired  to  triumph,  to  xedrass:  all 
vrQDgB,and.to  demand  aattsfaotton  foridl isjoties  andofieaees. 

'';Afbanravds  he  beoaa  ta  po«{Mura  all.  sorts  of  anna,  and  oeoeeived 
^e  project  of  goings  all  o^er  liie  world,  exerctsing  tha  {irirfeaaiontaf  a 
JmightMBBniit^  pK]jeot'whitth.he'iBBceaiited  by  his.faeapada;tf  tho  2Bth 
o£  the  montii'  of  July,  one  of  the,  hottest  dfi^s  of  the-  aaaaoo^aad  in 
tta  nigM  of  adiiah  ttie!  first  yii^ut  attack  of  his>ifiBaBity  manifested 
itself,  lollawed.apfliadily  by  his  meeting  withi^te  hal£.tifiked.bog!i  taidto 
the  trunk  of  an'Odi,  aiki  the  maidmnt .of  Toledo^ 

^  Therinaraaae  of  the  malady,  is  marked  lai/tiia  Mk  plhea  ?ri&,the 
«eoeiid  espeditum  of  the  ingesioua  hidalgo,  untiL  faia*'M*mm  te  his 


ktm.  fis  tftos  seeood  iaieiTil  took  plMO  the  baM»  witb  tiie  wiwi- 
afib;lte«MM«atei^l)^atfraeii^h«berv<>f  La  BfaachaandtlieBfl^eayea; 
tftt  adv«Bftiired  of  tii«  ifthnefcilkl  jookeyv*  ef  the  ma  lubtaken 
fir  «  eastle^  of  the  funeral  procession,  of  the  fuller's  mill^  and  of 
ttr  hdteet  of  Mbnrfjlrin ;  4^  deliverance  of  the  gaflaj  slaves,  the 

K9  In  tbe  rytr^a^  of  the  Sierra«Morena^  the  ftght  against  the 
boHiee  of  x«d' wine,  and  the  skirnfeishaB  with  the  membera  «f 
the  Bttfy  iienaaaikkid  and  the  flagellaiita.  In  the  aoeeunt  of  this 
imd  of  ^graviition,  Cervantes  engages  irresieiibljr  the  admiaatioii 
of  emj  phifaMKli^cal  p^icitBw  in  this  part  of  his  bot>k  he  has,  to 
»7  aittdy  deeonlMd  th^  kind,  <Mr  Tather  thai  variety  of  mania,  of 
wfaieh  Ai^tiaiia'  fane  said,  at  tbe  dose  ef  ^e  c^ter  devested  to  it, 
'Then  enats  another  kind  of  dflilirium  in  which  t^e  solvers  tear 
tiUr  Mxabe,  pioualy  beUmng  that  it  is  t^e  will  of  the  gods,  and  that 
^^y  aro- pleaeed  with  this  oendnct.'  The  ptoture  painted  bj  the 
^uishr  author  of  the  insanity  of  Don  Quixote,  imitating  le  JBeause 
^umibfewB,  aarpaasee  the  odginal  e€  the  physteian  of  Cappadocia, 

'^  It  is  k^a-  that  Cervantes  haa  ecdkcted  ali  the  featates  which  naric 
the  greatest  Uaten^y  of  thia  malady-^namefy,  incredi})]e  )M>wer-  of  en-^ 
during  lottg^4nl^iMd  watchtnga,  prolonged  and'firightfttl  abstinence 
fcan  food,  ineenaibility  to  the  actionr  <^  cold,  pre&und  sighs,  tears, 
fimni  praj«i^,  a  marked  inclination  to  tear  hie  riotdies  or  to  deprive 
hinsdf  of  tbetti,  to  remaiiD  i)a.  his  shijft,  to  euft  capers  and  throw 
MRnsMaalin^  heels  over  hand  -^  developing  isnormonsly  the  strength 
of  nerves  and  m^sdea-'^oit^atien  of  his  body  in  honoar  ^  the  god* 
^Ims  of  Mflamoors,  tiie'voHi vailed  Dnkonea. 

'*  In  tine  fetrsQ^  of  tbe  Sierra  Morena,  a.  partioidar  well  worthy  of 
theattSBtien^of  medical  philesopheiis  is  the  meeting  of  Cardeoio.  In 
general  tke  insane  live  apart,  shunning  each  other,  despising  and 
n£ealiii0  each  o^ier,  nei^er  sjympathiinng  nor  consorting  together^ 
«utp|  ill  sO'te  aa  their  deliiiuim  ia  analogous ;  and  even  m  this  oaae 
tiMf  quati^  about  a  trifle,  but  are  easily  r^eonmled.  This  fkot 
pmsiaeiyhaa  been  noted  by  Cervantes  with  a  masterly  hand,  in  tbe 
episode  of  tUa  gslknt  yoang  ofian,  driven  mad  by  believing  that  I>on 
Fernando  had  carried  away  his  idail,  LueiBda.  We  see  also  an  ex- 
aai^  of  Ibeae  hutid  intsrvsils  eontitt«ally  presented  by  the  insane. 
The  aOtfouttt  df  his  misfortones'  given  by  Uardsnio  to  the  carate, 
in  o«e  iQi  ik%9er  intervals,  deserved  to  be  read  in  eohfirmatio»  of  this 
^mUtu  jfenotber  tnit  .which  merits  the  attention;  of  medioal  men 
is  the  eaaioiid  w^teh  the  insane  hare  of  (longing'  tbeirname.  I»  the 
eovae  o^tkaapeaio^  I>oa  Qmxote  takes  the  name  of  the  Knight  of 
tibe  BmM  Cotinteilaw^  and  m  tfae  8absei|0ieiit  period  that  of  the 
CksaaUer^fljioaa. 

-4Tht  tfaadei'a^dohdietingttsh  the  alterna^veaof  moral  efaaractev  in 
«OM«iaiiia  are,  pride,  arrogaaee,  da  exa^^^erated  seiktlment  of  peraonid 
eonrage,  and'ocn^denoe  in  personal  vigoar.  Don  Quixote  boaated  on 
til  aif isiioni  nf  the  atseogth  of  his-  iadeifatigable  arm;  aiMl  ottone  oeca- 
sioa  he  went  ao  te<  as  to  say  to^  hia  esquit«^  that  heaven  had  neaer 
oeatad^  aaA  iMlttkndnever  seen,  atiy  (ane  who  eoutd  iatimidate Mm,  or 
eaose  him- to  feelafraid. 


iii  DOK  Qt7IX<yrK  :    A'PStitHOLOGicAL  sTirbr. 

'  '^TKtft  la*e  joriitiiiev  bfthe  hero,  until  lixis  Mekt  at  Bardeloiia  by  il\i 
Knights  the  White  Moon,  at  the  end'  of  which  he  returned  homeTor 
the  thM  tittle,  ebn^tiiutesi  the  period  of  persistence  and  decline  of  his 
inadnes^;  ":The  iynfiptoms  of  this  period  were;  the  cart  of  the  parlia* 
Ittent  of  Death,  the'fight  with  the  Ktiight  of  the  Looking-glass,  the 
meeting  with  the  HOris,  the  cavern  of  Montesitio^,  the  famous  adventure 
of  the  enchanted  bark,  that  of  thetifflicted  duenna,  the  unequal  Rght  with 
Tofifilod,  the  hattte  with  the  bulls,  the  adventure  of  the  beautiful  MoHsca, 
that  of  the  pigt{,  of  the  enchanted  head,  aiid  ki  la^t,  that  of  the  Knight 
<ff  the  White  Moon,  when'tbcl  transition  from  on^  malady  to  another 
commences — a  tranfi^ition  which  the  Gfree&s  call  ^etaptosU,  and  which  is 
otie  of  the  most  curious  and  diffilnilt  subjects  of  practical  medicin^. 

"  jPrafisf&rmafion  of  JlTflrtf^^fW.— Discibes  pass  sometimes,  or  extend 
ttiemselves  from  one  organ  td  artother,  wiiihdut  afty  diminution  of  the 
primitive  lesion ;  or  they  change  from  on»  place  to  another,  the  organ 
fttet  injiifed  fertiaihing  without  damage,  but  always  preserving  the  first 
essence  of  the  'etil.  At  Othtnr  titneii  th^y  change  bbth  their  seat  and 
their  nature,  when  a  malddy  supervenes  which  differs  from  the  first, 
*^a  question  important  to  practical  medicine,  and  unhappily  Jittle 
studied.  Cervantes  offers  tra  an  example  of  this  transformation  of 
d^^ease.  Ah  acute  f^fver  attacTccd  Don  i^uikote,  and  immediately  all 
the  physic^  And  gen^era)  characters  of  the  primitive  affection  were 
mattered.  A  curiou!^  alteration  m  three  points  of  view  :  first,  for  prac- 
tical medicine ;  then  in  respect  to  le^  medicine,  for  without  this 
transfonnation  Don  Quixot-e  could  not  have'  made  a  will,  or.  at  least 
his  testament  would  hs^ve  been  nul ;  lastly!  by  reason  of  the  influence 
this  change  h^  on  the  prognosis  and  the  termination  of  his  disease, 

"  Pfofftioris. — ^The  sudden  cfhange  from  madness  to  a  bitter  dejection, 
a  profbund  melancholy,  atid  the  complication  of  an  acute  fever, .  the 
abrupt  passage  from  madn^e^  to  reason,-^9o  many  circumstances  which 
"must  inspire  fears  for  th^  Wfe  of  the  patient.  These  were,  precisely  and 
collectively,  "the  phenomena  which  presaged  the  death  of  the  celebrated 
knight. 

'  *  Curative  Flan  and  XT&tal  Treatment.— ^The  greatest  title  of  Pinel 
to  glory  is,  on  the  testimony  of  Broussais,  the  application  of  moral 
treatment  to  mental  derangement.  But  this  glory  is  due  to  the 
Spaniards  rather  than  to  Pinel.  This  I'rench  author,  in  his  valuable 
work,  praises  the  tilethod  adopted  in  the  lunatic  asylum  of  Saragoasa, 
where,  befbre'  his  time,  this  theory  was  pot  in  practice.  This  idea 
Saragossa  borrowed  probably  from  Valence ;  and  two  hundred  years 
befoiiB  Pinel,  Cervantes  handled  it  magisterially  with  so  much  genius 
'and  ability,  that  one  cannot  but  admire  the  medico-moral  strategy  which 
he  employs  to  calm  the  fury  and  the  tran^orts  of  his  knigh't-^rrant, 
'•*^a  m^an^  not  less  original  than  th^t  which  he  used  to  banish  from 
Sr^ain  the  epidemic  of  bad  taste  which  led  ever}'body  to  read  books  of 
chivalry. 

**  To  dir^  the  moral  treatment  of  melancholy  and  mania,  it  is  neces- 
isary  to  stndy  profoundly  the  human  heart  and  intellect  in  general^  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  patient.    Cervantes  fulfilled  these  two  condi- 


ti9p9.  J^e  knoir  Don  iQnaixota  aa  well  as  if  he  bad  .been  his  own  son, 
mi  Qp  (me  befiex;  than  he  poald  discover  the  means  of  .reliBYing  him.  v; 
"8U  persone  figure  in  the  history,  taking  part  in  the  tneatmei^ti 
with  difiereot  .rdles^.  to  fill  the  two  .extremes  of  the  epigraph  .of 
BoeHtaafre :  fhe  ciirafaa  (a  learned:  man).  Master  Kicbolas,  and  SansoQ 
Carr9Soe»  fayour  tlie  whim  of  the  knjght;  the  canon  of  Toledo,  the 
gOTemiess,  and  thenieee>  dispute. it  'vigorously.,  • 

''To/x)mmence  the  treatment,  they  decided  fiurat  on  the  removal  of 
the  dSic^ent  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  ex« 
aminea  and  burned  the  books  of  chivalry  and  love  in  a  room,  of 
which  they  blocked  up  the  door,,  and  they  pretended  that  all  this 
was  done  by  enchantment:  this  wasthe.most sensible  conduct  that 
coold  be  adopted  in  such  circumstances.  The  learned-  magician, 
Mognatpn,  caqae  in  a  cloud,  riding  on  a  serpent.;  he  flew  out  of  the  roQif^ 
and  left  the  house  full  of  smoke. 

"  Such  is  th^  general  precept  applicable  to  all  maladies ;  it  may  be 
laid  that  it  ifi^  a  miracle  to  see  one  singple  person  cured  as  long  as  the 
causes  producing  the  disease  continued  to  exercise  their  influence. 

**  tfowever,  they  did  not  succeed  at  once  in  producing  the  desired 
effect ;.  first,  on  account  of  the  economy  of  the  romance,. of  which  the 
action  jberminated  coldly  at  i^e  ce^ation  of  the  dise^^ ;  ^and  in  the 
second  p}ac^3 — and.thiJ?  is  an  .observation  important  to  our  point  of 
observa^ioii — in  conseq[nence  of  a  trifli^  inadvertence  of  the  niece,  who 
coi^fQuiided .  the  name  of  Fveston  or  friton  with  i^t  of  Mugnatoni; 
for  it  .is  necessary  to  proceed  .with  n^uch  prudence  and  sagacity,  tl^e 
least  ne^ligience  rendering  all  such  plans  abortive^ 

"  It  was  by  a  ruse  of  this  kind  that  the  carate  ojt  his  village,  an4 
the.lnrber,  found  means- to  entice  hijogi from  the  Sierra  Morena,. where 
lus  extravagance  reached  its  highest  point.  -  IChey  disguised  themselves 
at. the.  inn  ;  the  curate  with  a  douolet  of  velvet  beared  with  white 
saiin,  and  the  barber  lyith  along  beard,  half-whUie  half-r^  (the  taijl 
of  a  ri^  ox);  a  disguise  changed  soon  lor  another  of  the  same  soit,  which 
they*  tlliought  more  effectual. 

»  ^.T^e b^v^ijful and unfprtunate  Dorothea  tbnows  hmelf  at  the  ^et 
<of  tj^e  knighjb-errant,  a^d  relates  her  troubles  to  him.: .  ^e  pretends  to 
be  the  T^p^^^^  Micomicokie,  and  obtains  from  him  a  promise  of  satisDajo- 
tien,/or  lier  wrongs.  By  thvs  exeellent  pretext  they .  succeed  in  d^vt^ 
bg  tn9  mi^dman  from  the  Sierra ;  they  bring  him  to  the  inn,  wticre  hp 
^Ps  iafip  a  profound  sleep,  c-oTpplicated  with  a  kind  of  somnambulism 
knowp  19^  ^pain,  analogous  to  Uie .  state  of  his  exalted  imagination, 
an^prelucie  to  a  rcmissioa  of  nis. madness,,  during  which,  they  caii, 
witfa^utn^uch  resistance,  transport  to  his  home  the  poor. madman,  ii^.a 
Ctftrdi^wn  by  oxen. 
'^llie  ^eixBrpnination.  taken  by  the  curate  and  the  barber,  to  pAa3 
neifljf  4i  month  without  seeing  the  invalid,  for.  fear  of  renewing  the 
recollection  of  passed  things,  until  he  shbulcl  begin  to  give  evidence  .^f 
theieQoyerj;Of  ,hi^  reason^ — this  determination  was  excellent.;  and  if  he 
.had  r^nudnedf  >yithout  seeing  any  of  his  family,  or  hjis  own-  Uouse,  it 
woafid£a/e  b^n  better  stiU.  The  dietary  regimen  tirhich  was  pre- 
scribed and  fellowed  was  the  most  suitable. 


*^Tbe  invectiveBixf  iiie  goveraeiB  tJb  Hia  iatne  frfioiib^  onaAieas 
beginfr  to  reappear ;  the  tfar^Ets  die  ludfls  diit4)0  g»  ajid  oettipiaia'ioiiJty 
taOodaiid  ne  king  if  lie  did  luAiemmnr  qeoMj  tft  4ui«Mv /and  keep 
good  «rder  them;  and  ifaoee  of  itenieoe^  wfaeii  siHe'auide'Miii''Ofanrre 
that  all  that  iie  detaUed  about  hmghtMrra»t'w«aM>le»aiid  ftUhcMl, 
and  that  his  histoiies^  worthy  of  t&firey  donffed^at  leBBitho  uiiuiaic 
of  theinquisitiaixi,  or  sotneiiuark  'which^beaid  hnoid  theaii  with  'iMAn^ 
aa  dtetrojera  of  good  aiovakr-^heae  oomphimts  and  these  nrtnaeeB 
«pere  vei^  aidtable  tneana,  and  the  meat  powacfid  in  Spain/  aoid'  tl 
they  were  autedlyjttheoanon  of  Toledo^ 

*' The  third  tridLiof  ^18  kindwas  theagieemeatief  "the  tnnrate 
the  tbarber  wii^  the  badielor  •Sanson  CacnBco,  who,  disgaiflBg  him^ 
8^  in  his  turn,  imder  the  name  of  the  Ks^t  of  the  XioefciDg-glany 
foagfat  a  ^nt  tnue  with  Don  QuijeotcHHOotyhowerer^  with  the  anooeBS 
and  satbfaetion  which  he  had  in  the  seeond  eneejutfter-  at  BaroeloBay 
when  he  took  the  namte  of  Knight  of  the  White  Moon. 

''The  Bame  plan  is  £:dlowed  ui^il  the  appioaehiog  end  of  tise -oobi* 
plaint  of  Don  Qoixote^  when  he^seaok^ea  to  tnm  ahe^erd.  Hie 
Mohelor  nrges  him  strongly  to  bestir  himself,  and  b^in  m  paatoral  life. 
He  t^ls  him  that  he  has  already  compooed  «i  eologae^  and  pmichaiied 
from  a  farmer  «f  Qnntanar  two  famous  dogs  togaard  hia  flo^ 
answmng  to  the  names  «f  Baremo  and  Batron. 

'*  The  last  but  one  of  the  moral  stratagems  resulted  in  the  weakeimig 
of  the  madness  of  Bon  Qoixote— «  weahening  panited  by  Oeinrft&t^ 
with  so  much  escaotitade  «nd  tnathfoftBoss,  tiiat  he  aeems  lie  have  hot^ 
rowed  the  pencil  of  ^e  doctor  of  Oappadooia,  if  indeed  the  Spanish, 
author  1»8  not  improved  upon  his  ooloimng :  tba  terms  ate  Jilraoat 
ahke  in  both  authors,  hot  the  last  is  the  most  bnlHant  in  eaqweiug  the 
moral  phenomena  of  the  declim)  of  madness. 

^  Not  only  did  Cervantes  pieoode  Final  in  the  moi%l  treatment  of 
madness,  hut  Bnrassais  himself,  in  the  theoiy  which  has  aoade  him  ao 
many  proselytes  in  JBmiope ;  lor  the  Spanish  antbor  establhdita  the  point 
that  '  the  stomach  is  the  laboratory  where  health  is  immnftictuied,' 
and  by  these  words  coneennng  the  madmanof Seville,  he  shows  that  he 
knew  the  relations  which  exist  between  this  organ  and  the  pettvrbatiofns 
of  reason.  Bat  the  man  to  whom  he  has  for  twti  centnries  been  givrng 
a  good  lesson  is  fiahnemann-^thoa  modem  sectaiy,  who,  under' the 
ridiculous  name  ef  hemosofNtthy,  pretends  in  these  days  to  dasde 
inexperienoed  youth,  giving  «s  newa  doctrine  known  for  ages  in^pain, 
where  it  has  been  used  in  »  manner  judietons  aoid  phikacphio-^-Vefy 
different  irom  that  adopted  by  this  maker  of  systems. 

'*  Cervantes  himself  avowa  that  the  only  object  of  his  book  was  to 
banish  the  objectionable  love  of  reading  books  of  eMvalry,  wMeh  were 
doiDg  so  much  harm,  l^is  result,  a  doctor  of  La  Manoha,  Sanchea 
Valdes  de  la  Plata,  had  not  been  able  to  aeoompHsh ;  he  had  pur- 
sued the  same  design,  in  confonaity  with  the  general  principlee  of 
medicine — amtraria  amtrntiig  ewnm/tiuir*  The  author  of  ^  Don  Quixote,' 
penetrated  with  the  truth  of  an  observation  of  HippocrateS'--vife.)  tint 
diseases  are  of^en  cured  by  Bimilar  causes  to  those  which  predAced 
them — decided  to  make  use  of  the  met^d  now  called  homoeopathy. 


Mai  «hk  tbe  :ikii«immi  af  efannliT«  QarvuitaB  ew^Mfied  who  m 
damtaM wnwamnm^-wknok  <w» artattdid  t«  flMiw  all  tlM  icatiki^paw; 
to«aR»tiie maaoaaf  ite  pennciaaa€r«blfy,«Bd  to  fesfotiie tnaoHal 
wMk  te  lil  idaHw  of  ^odali j^  ad  ^aqxalaliy  ta  flka^mduoMf  mho  may 
di—iwr  thtw  utell  mage  liwafii  ihan  limra  b— i  aMe-to  paint  ont. 

**ik^^tm iking im  vanlaigto  aijriaiDd  in^tiie iroidc  af  QegrauUea 
to  aaka  tfaa  waak  aniaplrtta'  ^tlwit  a,  apaa^  viarlsai  «MinhiafcHMi  of 
Dob  (tawrpfcai  Achqw  jIm  onifcted'  ta  anaaci  it  baaaote  he  wm- 
eoanneadof  the  Inauficianey  of  patiaolcycal  anatoaBy  aa  tiaadaasaf 
^■aiiua,tir  bacamaa  tha  koMfeie,  inwiig  veoovand  ina  wmon,  the  dry-> 
DOi^tfaa  hahk  umb  ao  sara  tiie  inwnwdiata-oaaaB, mar  the  saat  of  tha 
eaaia.tBHHfentoed  into  aaother  dioaaao^  .thaiafafe,  in  oaoaacpiflBoa, 
nrtteigiwanlJ  fcawrebeaaJwadaarCTyandrngiothewandwingaaf  tha 
iwi|;inaiiani.  Becfaapa^  alaov  tha  true  OKythia  was  tha  impoasifailiiy  of 
doB^  ity  aoRoaiidad  .hy  tha  pai^iidioii  of  hia  faaiiy  and  his  nmgh^ 
bama  aad  aapaoiiilly  ia  a  viUaga  Wa  find  so  maA  of  tina  in  tha 
Uiteiy  af  ;tiM  CM  Hanat  BaaangeS.  IMvithatnidhig  thh  omia- 
eion,  the  hiatory  of  the  ingeaions  hidalgo  Don  Quixote  ia  daaoribed 
ift  aaaaadmoa  mkh  all  the  mlea  ef  laadiciaa ;  &r  tbaaa  are  not 
naay  piiyaaaiana  ^iha»  in  tiie  amtiBg  tif  dkeaami  ramember  all  tha 
■oeatific  eonditioiia  nDneaaarj  io  the  ilanai  iptiun  of  a  mocfaid  atata— *a 
tUng  aidneoa  and  diffiooltaAer  Sydanhan. 

^^nnneiahitta^irarkof  Canantestiie  aane  tnith  as  in  faisimagi^ 
Mtion  aadar,  daaaacag,  aantfid  iaaitalaaii  af  ntere^and  an  applioatiaai 
of  iborbI  nMBDa,  maie  iagaaiina  and  monrappopriate  to  the  eanae  of 
Iveaay  tfaaai  any  that  woold  have  been  iinagmed  by  Pmel,  m  any  ef 
kh  predeceaaora.  Until  this  time  painting  had  not  been  applied  to  tba 
senrice  of  medicine,  except  to  repieaent  Ihe  different  stages  of  the  peU 
%ni  {fioaa  de  jlatenos),  of  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  of  some 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  BBrhi^  this  idea  is  bom  in  Spain,  ibr  I  have 
seen  afc  Madiid  some  very  ancient  pietures  representing  the  different 
sjinptoms  and  stages  of  the  tnai  de  St,  Lottotr^  {mal  de  Sar,  LazarOy  a 
land  of  leproay — this  term  is  applied  sometimes  to  ieigtu^ — a  diaease  so 
viMy  spread  fbrmeriy  amongst  ns  thi^  there  were  many  hospitals  for 
its  speciad  treatment;  bat  it  is  happily  now  almost  extinct. 

*Ia  ita  tarn,  the  skill  of  the  engraver  is  eamlpyad  to  preserve  to  oa 
<3iefeafaMiBa  of  ehivahac  calrafagnuee  diiplayed  in  the  malady  of  Doa 
Qoisate.  Somo  of  liieae  chaiEaoteriatios  stxihe  ns  with  admiration  and 
soipiise.  Aaiagle  aaan  attacking  two  imaginary  armieB;  the  adrea- 
ture  with  the  fuller's  miX^  of  whi<£  the  terrible  crash  in  the  middle  of 
a  dark  night  would  have  stniok  terror  into  any  other  heart  than  that 
of  Bon  Qaixote;  the  descent  to  the  cavern  of  Montesiros,  which  sius 
pused  the  desoent  af  Eneas  into  Hell  (the  author  adds,  in  $earch  of 
Cremsa^Ms  «rf/e),and  which  the  lustorian,  Cervantes,  describes  with  as 
muck  art  and  sublimity  as  the  Poet  of  Mantna,  giving  ns  in  the 
saaiaway  aa  teample  of  that  ai^yxia  so  oommon  among  divers  and 
tkoas  who  desoend  mto  deep  fdaees. 

^Lst  mefical  mm,  then,atndy  'I>on  Qnixele,'  not  only  for  a  ma* 
menfa  atMaiiaamiii  alter  the  kboorB  of  ^-day,  hot  iior  the  sake  of 
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eontemplating  the  work  of  a  genius  in  the  dewirintion  of  2iientft 
diseases.  To  ohserve  how  completely  Cervantes  haa  present  to  his 
mind  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  this  kind  of  investigation,  and  to 
consider  with  what  ability  he  has  described  a  new  kind  of  madness,  and 
how  he  has  succeeded  m  making  this  lunatic  interesting  without 
making  him  ridiculous,  so  that  his  hero,  among  all  his  extravagances, 
inspires  a  secret  interest  in  the  success  of  his  cbivalrie  adventures.   - 

'^  Let  them  examine  in  Uiis  history  the  ludd  intervals  or  periods  of 
calm,  and  they  will  there  find  all  the  proper,  chaxacteristics — ^inoreaae 
of  memory,  hon-mots^  and  sallies  of  wit — that  is  to  say,  the  moeal 
features  which  distinguish  the  malady  with  the  remains  of  a  good 
education,  the  politeness  and  urbanity  of  the  hidalgo.  Thus  he  is  seen 
in  the  palace  of  the  Duke,  and  at  the  house  of  Don  Antonio  Moreno, 
at  Barcelona,  altogether  transformed,  with  all  the  distinction  and 
courtesy  of  a  chevalier;  and  even  in  his  conversations,  m  his  stories, 
and  iu  the  episodes  whieh  embellished  the  work,  giving  lessons  and 
precepts  to  all  classes  of  society.  A  new  tribute  of  admiration  to  be 
paid  by  the  medical  profession  in  addition  to  all  those  merited  by  this 
great  gmiius ! 

'*  Immortal  shade  of  Cervantes  I  In  the  midst  of  the  pro&nities 
which  doctors  dare  to  utter— in  the  midst  of  so  inany  detraotora  among 
the  members  of  the  most  benevolent  of  profesaionar-thou  livest  for 
them — thou  dost  distinguish  with  consideration  and  respect  the  men 
of  learning,  wisdom,  and  talent,  regarding  them  as  divine.  Heceive, 
then,  the  tribute  of  gratitude;  and  while  tit  and  literature  elevate  thee 
to  the  most  envied  pinnacle  of  glory,  I  will  consecrate  a  more  durable 
monument  to  tliine  honour  in  giving  thee  a  place  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  medicine!" 

Montesquieu  has  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  Spanish,  "  The 
only  good  book  they  have  is  that  which  shows  the  absurdity  of 
all  the  rest."  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  give  Cervantes  better 
praise  at  the  expense  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors 
and  successors.  But  while  this  may  be  true,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  a  nation  may  well  console  itself,  if  it  possesses  but  one  book 
that  is  worth  a  whole  library.  The  testimony  of  Montesquieu,  who 
can  never  be  accused  of  partiality  to  Spain,  deserves,  however, 
6ome  consideration.  We  might  oppose  to  it,  if  necessary,  the 
feeble  arguments  of  some  commentators  who  have  thought,  I 
know  not  why,  that  Cervantes  painted  himself  in  the  portrait  he 
sketched  of  Don  Quixote — an  hypothesis  by  no  means  probable, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  that  by  the  side  of  this  insane  hero  the  author 
has  taken  care  to  represent,  in  the  person  of  the  esquire,  Sancbo 
Panza,  good,  popular,  or  common  sense.  This  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  destroy  an  hypothesis  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation,  and  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  have  no  other  effect  than  to  place  Cervantes  in  M.  L^lut's 
museum  of  great  men — an  honour  Cervantes  can  well  do  Without; 
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ftflVentare  to  think  he  would  hot  be  in  his  right  place,  althougfh 
in  very  good  company.  , 

It  appeals  to  m%  then,  that  instead  q£  amusing  ooaeself ,  with 
iliefiQ . useless  speculatj^Qus,  it  would.be  infinitely.  batW: to  follow 
ii^^xfo^fUfi  oi  DoctQXo^oreJQn,  Wa  haize  juat  ipeadihis.plieft, 
and  seen  ib»k  aotiiio^iBWaiiiing^.to  .idir:  tbe.QXQrdinm  ia  femiark- 
aUoy.and-Bpdiiigs  oni  of . the.'sabjeol  The  peromtioii'i9:do4aent 
-Hra4herio«^  ameb  so  inpy  opinion-***>but  thn»  heexprei^aff  his 
oim  cmivicrtioiief.  •  a 

That  wbieh-^tiij^es  mid  most  in  this  ciiribu$  artide,  is'  the 
nmi^tjr  and  force  ,bf  the  accnmnlated'  Jroqfs  in 'favour  of,  the 
medical  instixlct,  1  might  even  say  th^  talent  of  observation  of 
Cervantes.  Let  me  not  be  mistal^eu.  The  author  of  ^'  Don  Quixote" 
was  an  pl^s^yyet  of  vast  and  profound  genius.  The  half  of  his 
life .  w^  >  .pas^e4  in .  ^rav-elUag ;.  consequently  ha .  had  seen  rnxkoh 
md . he  x^H^^h^r/sd  muqhu  Q7/^r  th^se^ el^mettts. .^£ .all  kinds hk 
acute  intelligence  exercised  itself.  He  spread  profiisely  OFer  these 
varied  xepoUectiofti^  iedi  the  ribhnassof  his  imagination,  so  that  to 
the  troth  off  Utttf^fe*  he  add^  the^hatm  mid  ftetUge'  of  art. 

In  ^aTeIIing'tfaft)ngh>the  principal  -  ubiverri ties  and  the  gfeat 
cities  ipf  Europe,  Oetrantes  bad  certainly  not  failed  to  visit,  for  his 
histmction,  the  houses  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  at  that  time 
so  well  regulated  in  Spain.  Lunatics  played  a  considerable  part, 
and  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  wor&s.  Every  one  kuowa  th<^t 
among  his  moral  romances  {riovelas  ejemplare^^  one  of  ihe  n;^08t 
interesting  is  that  of  the  licentiate  Vidriera  {el  licenciado 
V%drier€i^,  a  poor,  wretch  who  had  passed  his  youth  in  study  in 
tlie  nudsx  of  the  schools,  surrounded  by  books,  resisting  all  the 
seductions  of  love,  who,  "by  means  of  an  amorous  philter  adminis- 
tered by  ai  woman  without  his  knowledge,  was  thrown  into  a 
languishing  sickness,  and  immediately  afterwards  into  a  most 
extraordinary  mania.  ,  The  licentiate  took  it  into  his  head  that 
Ills  body  was  made  of  glass.  In  consequence  of  this  delusion,  he 
took  the  most  minute  and  comical  precautions  to  preserve  this 
too  fragile  exterior  froiA  contact  with  surrounding  objects. 

These  repeated  observations  of  diversified  cases  of  insanity 
prove  not  only  the  sagacity  and  profoundness  of  the  genius  of 
Cervantes,  hut  they  prove  also  the  noble  feelings  of  his  excellent 
soyj,  whicji  had  sympathy  for  all  the  misfortunes,  and  compassion 
for  afl,  the  sufferings,  of  man,  How  well  he  knew  the  depths  of 
the  human  Ireart,  and  what  a  great  painter  he  is  in  this  depart- 
ment! fifow;  natui^l  and  how  true  are  his  pictures!  Is  there 
AQy.persQn&ge.  more  imaginary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  real 
tbtvn  *f  D(>n  Quixote"  ?  He  interests  and  diverts  us ;  he  leayes 
ns  aoiused  and  thoughtful ;  lie  makes  us_d reamers,  and  philosor 
ptefs ;  and   at  the   end   of  his   adventures,  when  the  supreme 
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aiomeiii  QniveB>  this  sublime  madman  recovers  the  fall  nee  of  bis 
reason,  he  makes  himself  ready  for  death  with  a  calm  and 
resigned  -wisdom  which  toacbes  us  and  moves  ns  profoundly. 
Such  is  the  inoomparable  art  and  privilege  of  genins.  Too  miK^ 
idme  cannot  be  gfiven  to  the  study  of  those  great  authors  who 
have  put  all  th^  souls  into  thm  woiks,  and  who  represent  the 
ftge  in  which  they  lived.  Although  the  saying  of  Moiiteequien  is 
too  witty  to  be  true,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  Cervantes  may  be 
considered  to  represent  in  himself  the  wit,  the  manners,  the  oha* 
raot^,  and  the  geniufl  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

As  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Morejon,  I  refrain  horn  expressing  such 
an  opinion  upon  it  as  it  deserves,  leaving  it  without  fear  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  I  will  not  d«iy  that  I  think  very  well  of  it. 
Lthink  it  new  and  original,  v^  interesting,  extiemely  curious,  and 
vorthy  to  figure  in  flie  best  editions  of  "  Don  Quixote."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  future  editors  of  this  immortal  work  will  give  it 
an  honourable  pontion  beside  the  most  approved  oommeBtaries, 
Bttoh  as  those  of  Gl^mencia  and  of  Navarrele,  to  which  it  serves 
naturally  as  complement.  Whoever  shall  undertake  to  write  a 
philosophic  history  of  mental  derangement  should  make  a  point 
first  of  consulting  the  book  of  Cervantes  and  the  medico-physio* 
logical  work  of  Dr.  Morejon.* 


Aet.  IX.— on  the  insanity  of  children. 

M.  Brierre  du  Boismont  has  lately  published  some  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  in  noticing  the  dissertation  of  M.  le  Paul- 
mier. 

M.  Brierre  du  Boismont  accounts  for  the  comparative  ex- 
emption of  childhood  from  mental  aberration,  by  the  absence  of 
many  of  the  causes  so  potent  in  its  production  in  adult  life ; 
not  that  children  do  not  feel  acutely,  but  their  sensations  are  of 
a  fleeting  nature,  and  in  this  lies  their  protection.  Nevertheless, 
children  who  inherit  a  disposition  to  mental  disease^  or  who 
possess  a  highly-nervous  temperament^  and  who  are  exposed  to 
favouring  circumstances,  occasionally  manifest  undoubted  symp* 
toms  of  the  malady. 

Haslam,  Perfect,  Franok,  Burrows,  and  Spurzheim,  have 
given  cases  of  children  under  eleven  years  of  age.  Greding  givee 
an  account  of  a  child  of  eighteen  months,  wliich  died  of  ma* 

*  The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Morejon  has  been  noticed  luccessively  bj  MM.  A.  de 
PuebiHki^ue  uid  A.  de  Lfttour,  who  have  g;iven  extracts  of  it  in  their  Tahiable  works 
«n  Spani^  literature^ 
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rarams.  It  was  broagbt  into  the  asylum  at  Wuldbam  with  its 
mother  (who  was  insane),  and  was  then  scarcely  nine  months 
old.  It  was  subjeot  to  paroxysmal  nervous  attacks^  which  ended 
either  in  an  indescribable  laugh,  or  in  a  fit  of  mania,  during 
which  the  little  creature  tore  everything  she  could  lay  hands 
upon.  Jaoobi  refers  to  several  cases  of  insanity  in  children,  in 
the  asylum  at  Siegburg.  Esquirol  treated  two  children — one  of 
eight  and  another  of  nine  years — and  a  girl  of  fourteen,  all 
laboaring  under  mania ;  he  was  also  consulted  about  a  child  of 
eleven,  in  which  the  disease  was  melancholia. 

Maro  gives  an  account  of  a  little  girl  of  eight,  who  freely 
admitted  that  she  wished  to  kill  her  own  mother,  her  grand- 
mother, and  her  father.  Her  object  was,  to  be  possessed  of 
their  property,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  her 
passions.  The  child  was  morose,  pale,  and  silent;  when  spoken 
to,  her  answers  were  very  abrupt.  Her  health  was  improved  by 
a  reeidence  in  the  oonntry,  but  on  being  brought  back  to  town, 
she  became  again  pale  and  melancholy.  For  a  long  time  the 
c«use  remained  undiscovered ;  at  length  it  was  found  that  she 
practised  onanism,  which  she  openly  avowed,  regretting  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  not  the  opportunity  of  indulging  her 
passion  with  boys. 

M.  Brierre  du  Boismont  has  himself  noted  four  cases,  of 
children  of  six,  seven,  and  ten  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
symptoms  of  mental  disease  were  manifest ;  and  at  present  he 
has  under  his  care  a  female  child  of  three  and  a  half  years  old, 
bom  of  a  paralytic  father,  which  shows  the  strangest  caprices ; 
at  one  time  sad  and  melancholy ;  again  in  the  most  violent  fits 
of  rage,  without  any  cause,  and  not  to  be  appeased.  The  intel- 
ligence of  the  child  is  far  beyond  its  years. 

The  cases  of  insanity  brought  under  notice  by  Le  Paulmier 
cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  childhood ;  his  children  are  young 
people ;  for  of  thirteen  examples,  three  are  fourteen,  two  fifteen, 
three  sixteen,  and  five  seventeen  years  of  age.  Before,  however, 
analysing  Le  Paulmier's  work,  Brierre  du  Boismont  turns  to 
English,  French,  and  American  authors  for  information  on  the 
subject.  In  Tumham  8  "  Observations  and  Statistics  of  Insanity  " 
there  is  a  table  of  21,838  cases.  Under  ten  years,  eight  cases, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty,  1161  cases  are  noted.  According  to 
Tumham,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  of  insanity  occurs  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty.  In  the  United  States,  however,  physi- 
cians have  remarked  the  disposition  to  mental  disease  is  stronger 
between  twenty  and  thirty  than  between  thirty  and  forty ;  and 
this  is  iiairly  ascribed  to  the  earlier  age  at  which  young  men 
enter  the  world  and  engage  in  business  and  politics.  One  of 
these   beardless  men  of  business  said  to  his  physician,  ''  I  am 
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convinced  this  kind  of  life  which  I  lead  will  drive  me  mad 
or  kill  me ;  but  I  must  go  on."  In  four  American  asylums, 
which  contained  2790  patients,  33'73  per  cent  were  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  24*4 1  per  cent,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age. 

That  the  kind  of  education  which  the  youth  in  the  United 
States  receive  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  development  of 
insanity  is  proved  by  Evans  and  Woithington,  in  their  reports  of 
the  Pennsylvania  asylums. 

Dr.  Wigan  gives,  in  his  unpublished  writings,  an  account  of 
crimes  committed  by  young  people  without  any  object.  The 
age  of  the  youthful  malefactors  was  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen for  girls,  and  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  for  boys. 
There  was  this  in  common,  that  there  had  not  previously 
existed  the  slightest  animosity  towards  the  persons  against 
whom  they  perpetrated  outrages.  According  to  Wigan,  the 
greater  number  of  these  young  people  had  epistaxis,  which, 
among  the  females,  appeared  with  the  regularity  of  menstruation. 
The  crimes  were  generally  committed  after  the  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  this  habitual  flux. 

Delasiauve  and  Schnepf  have  also  furnished  information  on 
the  insanity  of  early  life.  The  statistics  of  v.  Boutteville  ex- 
hibit insanity  amongst  children  in  no  insignificant  proportion. 
The  maximum  is  presented  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty- 
four.  From  five  to  nine,  0'9  per  cent. ;  ten  to  fourteen,  3'5 ; 
from  fifteen  to  nineteen,  20  per  cent. 

Aubanel  and  Thorpe  observed  in  the  Bic^tre,  in  the  year  1 839, 
eight  cases  of  mania  in  children,  and  one  of  melancholia,  from 
the  age  of  eleven  to  eighteen  years.  Mental  disease  is  andoubt- 
edly  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Hereditary  tendency  to  disease,  and  ill-directed  education,  play 
an  important  part  in  its  production. 

A  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  August,  1848, 
has  with  much  ability  accounted  for  the  frequency  of  insanity  in 
France.  Le  Paulmier  recognises  three  forms  of  mania — ^maniacal 
excitement  {excitation  inaniaqxie),  mania,  and  incoherent  mania. 
In  the  first  grade  of  mania  the  dissociation  of  ideas  is  not  always 
recognisable — it  nearly  resembles  the  early  stage  of  drunkenness; 
in  the  more  advanced  degree  the  dissociation  of  ideas  is  re- 
markable ;  while  in  the  highest  it  is  such,  that  no  longer  two 
sentences,  and  sometimes  not  even  two  parts  of  one  sentence, 
are  <;onnected. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  mania  of  children  is  at  times  difficult ; 
meningitis  may  be  confounded  with  it ;  but  in  general  the  head- 
ache, the  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  the  nausea  and  repeated 
vomiting,  afibrd  means  of  fixing  the  line  of  demarcation.    Mania 
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with  stopor  {d'tme  sorte  de  stupeur  exaUique)  approaches  closely 
Gertain  forms  of  mental  alienation  which  occur  after  epileptic 
seizures,  and  in  which  the  excitement  is  associated  with  oh- 
toseness  and  hallucinations  (obtusion  haUiLcinatoire).  With 
respect  to  prognosis,  the  insanity  of  early  life,  according  to  the 
oh^urvations  of  Le  Paulmier,  ends  in  recovery ;  however,  Dela- 
siaave  has  made  the  remark,  that  a  great  susceptihility  remains, 
a  disposition  to  a  return  of  the  mental  disease ;  and  accordingly, 
that  many  patients  may  be  found  in  the  wards  appropriated  to 
adults,  who  had  formerly  been  successfully  treated  in  the  division 
assigned  to  children. 

M.  Brierr^  du  Boismont  concludes  his  notice  of  M.  le  Paul- 
mier s  dissertation  by  giving  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
He  says,  that  in  a  list  of  forty- two  young  people  in  whom  the 
mental  disease  commenced  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
*8®»  eighteen  times  was  it  inherited  from  their  parents. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  disease  has  mani- 
fested itself  partly  under  the  iufluence  of  hereditary  predisposition, 
aad  partly  under  the  influence  of  piiberty  or  menstruation.  On 
inquiring  from  the  parents  the  character  of  the  children,  the 
answer  has  almost  alwavs  been,  that  they  were,  without  any 
cause,  sometimes  sad,  and  at  other  times  wild  and  ungovernable ; 
tiiey  could  never  apply  themselves  steadily  to  work ;  they  had  no 
talent,  or  if  it  existed,  it  only  flared  up  brilliantly  for  a  moment ; 
they  would  submit  themselves  to  no  rules.  Some  were  apathetic, 
and  were  not  to  be  excited  by  emulation ;  others  exhibited  a 
volatility  which  could  not  be  restrained ;  many  had  been  subject 
to  spasmodic  attacks.  The  incubation  period  was  often  pro- 
tracted. In  eighteen  instances  recovery  took  place,  but  the  per- 
sons were  liable  to  relapse ;  there  also  remained  a  remarkable 
strangeness  of  character,  and  an  inability  to  assume  any  fixed 
position  in  life.  Some  afforded  insecure  evidence  of  the  recovery 
being  permanent.  The  conclusion  is,  that  though,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  recovery  takes  place,  the  mental  alienation  of 
children  and  young  people  is  a  most  serious  disease — ^partly  from 
their  antecedents,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  imperfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  organs.  Adducing  the  foregoing  facts  in  oppo- 
sition to  Le  Paulmier's,  M.  Brierre  du  Boismont  nevertheless 
accords  to  the  dissertation  the  meed  of  his  approbation,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  production  of  a  thinking  mind,  and  as  a  proof  that 
themes  selected  by  authors  themselves  are  more  productive  of 
fruit  than  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  prize  essays. 
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The  Human  Mind  in  iU  relations  with  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Systemm 
By  Dai^iel  Noble,  M.D.    London,  1B58. 

A  GOOD  handy-book  on  physiological  psychology  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  public,  but  although  the  work  now  lying  before  us  might  in  balk, 
style,  and  in  some  respects  intention,  be  considered  as  a  bandy-book, 
it  could  scarcely  be  denominated  good ;  for  the  main  object  of  the 
author  is  to  set  forth  certain  ^iews  on  mental  physiology  which  he 
entertains,  but  which  have  not  met  with  general  acceptation  amon^ 
physiologists. 

Dr.  Noble's  special  opinions  on  mental  physiology  are  well  known 
among  Englishphysiologists,  and  in  a  previous  number  of  this 
Journal  (No.  XiVIII.)  we  had  occasion  to  notice  their  merits  as 
suggestive  of  inquiry ;  but  now  that  these  opinions  are  republished  in 
a  more  elaborate  guise,  it  behoves  us  rather  to  examine  their  demerits, 
more  particularly  as  the  present  work  is  addressed  to  the  amateur  and 
general  student  as  well  as  to  the  physiologist  and  psychologist. 

We  object  to  the  views  which  Dr.  Noble  takes  of  the  position  of 
psychology  in  scientific  research.    He  writes : — 

"  In  order  that  a  sjstem  of  analytical  psychology  should  be  attained,  stand- 
ing in  true  scientific  relation  with  our  knowledge  of  the  brain,  we  ou^ht  to  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  varying  phases  of  consciousness,  in  watdung  their 
outward  nuoiifestatioii,  with  Mme  of  that  readiness  and  accuracy  WMrewiHi 
we  can  estiinate  physio^  conditions.  Were  this  within  our  power»  considerable 
advances  mi^ht  be  made  towards  a  correct  and  detailed  psydiology,  dulT 
associated  with  our  information  concerning  the  structures  within  the  hea<L 
But  the  inevitable  absence  of  objective  standards  by  which  to  measure  the 
value  of  mental  facts,  materially  reduces  their  comparability  among  themsdves^ 
and  with  other  £Msts ;  on  this  account  psychical  phenomena  do  not  admit  of 
any  natural  or  perfect  system  of  classification,  neither  do  they  allow  themselveB 
to  be  linked-on  to  physical  facts  with  anything  like  philosophical  exactitude. 
Yet,  of  course,  scientific  induction  demands  verv  distinct  recognition  of  the 
comparable  worth  of  all  the  circumstances  which  lead  to  it.''«-(pp.  8,  4.) 

In  this  paragraph  neither  the  actual  nor  the  probable  position  of 
psychology  is,  we  believe,  correctly  stated.  Recondite  and  difiicult  as 
researches  into  the  nature  of  psychical  phenomena  may  be,  still  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  will  ever  stand  without  the  pale  of  precise 
and  systematic  knowledge.  Recent  progress  in  psychological  research 
has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  must  be  followed  are  becoming  clearly  known.  This  u  a 
fundamental  condition  of  scientific  research,  without  which  no  posiMvB 
and  satisfactory  advance  can  be  made.  "Psychology  holds/'  as 
Morell  observes,  "  its  proper  place  in  the  logical  co-ord^ation  of  the 
sciences  at  large,  and  will  only  be  perfected  when  all  the  under-lying 
data  shall  have  been  duly  explored  and  comprehended."    Moreover, 
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notwithsiaoding  Dr.  Noble's  opinioa  that  psydiieal  phenomena  do  not 
allow  th^Dselves  to  be  Hnked  on  to  pfayncud  facts  with  anything  lik« 
philosophical  exactitude,  yet  he  subsequently  proceeds  to  give  a  sum* 
niaiy  of  what  he  deems  to  be  "the  probable,  and  the  more  than 
j^baUe,  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  various  portions  of 
the  encephalon,  pointing  out  the  correspondence  in  some  detsul  between 
it  and  the  more  prominent  facts  of  psychology." — (p.  34.) 


Agam,  Dr.  Noble  writes : — 

"Itt  a  ve»y  early  stage  of  physiological  inauiry,  the  seat  of  the  Soul,  or 
Conscious  Principle,  was  a  theme  of  elaborate  ana  ingemotis  hypothesis.  Hippo- 
etates  and  Hierophrlus  place  it  in  the  fibres  of  the  brain ;  Democritns,  in  fire 
r^on  of  the  temples ;  Strabo,  in  the  space  between  the  eyebrows  ;  EpicntUS' 
allocated  it  in  fhe  breast ;  Diogenes,  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  the  Stoics, 
witib  (Aofysmpus,  in  the  whole  heart :  Bmpedoclcs  placed  it  in  the  blood ;  Plato 
aad  Aristotie,  with  the  mote  elevated  schools  of  phdosophy,  ooimected  the  soul 
with  the  whole  body;  and  Qalen  suggested  that  eadi  part  of  the  body  had  its 
partftcukr  soul.  In  later  times,  however,  eondusions  have  been  attained  wil^ 
fegard  to  the  functioiis  of  the  Encephalon^— the  structures  within  the  head"^ 
which  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  tnat  the  oonsoious  principle  has  its  special 
seat  in  that  region ;  oondttsions  abundantly  sustained  by  evidence  from  aU 
sources."— (pp.  &,  6.) 

Here  the  soul  is  confounded  with  a  mode  of  its  manifestation^ 
etmsetousneM :  a  weighty  error,  we  conceive,  in  psychology. 

Common  sensation,  Dr.  Noble  defines  to  be  ^  a  sense  consciousness 
not  limited  to  any  particular  organ,  but  referring  itself  more  or  less  to 

the  whole  frame This  sense  resides  principally  in  the  skin ;  it 

is  especially  acute  at  the  mucous  orifices ;  it  exists,  however,  in  thA 
intenor  tissues,  but  in  a  degree  less  intense.  It  is  beat  illustrated  by 
the  simple  notion  of  sirMsn^tf."— (p.  48.)  It  woidd  seem  that  imder 
the  designation  of  common  sensation,  Dr.  Noble  includes  the  specisi 
sense  of  touch,  and  the  common  sensibility  of  some  authors  and  the 
cmntssthesis  of  others ;  but  of  this  latter  form  of  sensibility  more  here- 
ailer.  Dr.  Noble  conceives  that  it  is  through  common  sensation  that 
we  appreciate  the  state  of  the  muscles,  "experience  the  imtscular 
Moistf.*'     He  then  proceeds: — 

"This  fifth  sense  (conunon  sensation) is,  presumably,  awakened  thromhthe 
vesicular  extremities — the  peripheral  expansion — of  fibrous  filaments.  Whether 
the  grey  substance  and  white  fibres  originating  and  conducting  common  sensa' 
tion  be  the  same  as  those  which  subserve  the  spinal  renex  function^  i& 
uncertain.  But  this  much  may  be  admitted,  the  communicated  impression 
ascends  along  the  posterior  coramns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  attaining  gray 
vesicular  centres,  produces  a  consciousness  of  common  sensation, 

'*Phy8iol<^i^  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  idratity  of  these  ganglionic  structures ; 
they  may  be  expeotsd,  however,  like  the  other  sensory  gangtia,  to  be  somewhers 
at  the  base  of  toe  encephalou ;  and  I  am,  myself,  dtspoeed  to  think  that  the 
vesicular  nuclei  withm  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum — the  corpora  dentata 
— constitute  the  encephalic  site  of  this  sense.  Many  years  ago,  Foville  assiffned 
this  function  to  the  aggregate  cerebellum ;  and  others,  with  great  plausibuity^ 
have  advocated  this  opmion.  Dr.  Carpenter,  however,  in  his  Human  Fhysiology^ 
aiguea  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  neither  ablation  of  the  organ  by  opera- 
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tion,  nor  the  destruction  of  it  by  disease,  have  been  found  to  inTolve  the  loss  of 
any  sensorial  capacity.  But  there  may  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether,  in 
recorded  cases  of  this  kind,  the  ganglionic  extremities  of  the  upper  and  posterior 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord — ^the  cerebellic  termination  of  the  so-called  restiform 
oodles — were  actually  lost,  even  though  the  lobes  and  their  cortical  vesicular 
investment  should  have  disappeared.  I  doubt  if  the  extension  of  disease  or  of 
experimental  excision  to  structures  so  closely  contiguous  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  as  these  corpora  dentata,  would  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  functions  essential  to  life ;  although  the  removal  or  destmGti(m  of  the  bulk 
of  the  cerebellum,  might  suggest  no  such  di£Sculty.  Besides,  it  is  notorious 
tha^  in  the  case  of  animals,  movements  purely  reflex  will  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken for  those  indicative  of  common  sensation.  But^  probably,  the  cases 
already  obseryed  with  respect  to  this  point,  are  too  few  for  any  decisive 

conclusion." — (pp.  49 — 51.) 

•  •••••• 

**  The  anatomical  connexion  which  exists  between  the  corpora  dentata  and 
the  posterior  colunms  of  the  spinal  oord,  through  the  corpora  restiformia^ 
favours  the  hypothesis  which  I  nave  advanced ;  and  various  physiological  and 
pathological  facts  would  appear  to  strengthen  it.  The  experiments  of  Magendie 
and  Lon^t  show  that  tne  slightest  touch  of  the  restifonn  bodies  induces 
violent  pain.  Hutin  relates  a  case  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  was  so  exalted, 
that,  upon  the  least  contact,  intolerable  pain  and  restlessness  ensued,  with 
correspondiiu?  muscular  contractions,  resembling  those  produced  by  an  electric 
discharge.  The  patient  ultimately  died  in  the  most  terrific  convulsions,  pros- 
trate and  exhausted.  On  examination  after  death,  there  was  fotind,  amongst 
other  changes,  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum.  '  Its  medullary  centre,  as  oompued 
with  that  of  another  subject,  was  a  third  less  in  size  in  eitner  hemisphere.  The 
white  substance,  which  in  the  normal  condition  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
corpus  rhomboidale,  had  ceased  to  exist,  so  that  the  fimbriated  margins  of  this 
portion  approached  the  centre,  and  only  formed  a  small  pyriform^  veiy  hard» 
grayish  brown  body.' 

"Mr.  Robert  Dunn,  of  London,  a  very  acute  and  reflecting  jpraotitioner, 
published  a  few  years  ago  an  interesting  and  instructive  case  oi  tubercle  in 
the  brain,  wherein  there  was  noticed,  amongst  other  phenomena,  imperfect 
paralysis  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  consisting  in  failure  of  common  sensation. 
The  patient  was  a  little  girl  about  two  years  old.  '  She  could  move  her  arm 
abouV  says  Mr.  Dunn,  'and  could  grasp  anything  firmly  enough  in  her  right 
hand,  wien  her  eyes  and  attention  were  directed  to  \t ;  but  if  they  were  diverted 
to  something  else,  and  the  volitional  power  withdrawn,  she  would  let  the  object 
which  she  had  been  holding  fall  from  her  hands,  and  vithoui  being  conscious  of  the 
fact.*  Describing  the  post-mortem  appearances,  Mr.  Dunn  states,  *  On  making 
an  incision  through  the  lateral  lobes  oi  the  cerebellum  on  the  left  side,  I  found 
I  had  cut  through  a  tubercular  deposit,  a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  median 
line  (the  site  of  the  corpus  dentatum),  in  a  state  of  softened  degeneration.'  ** 
—(pp.  52—54.) 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  E.  Brown-SAjuard  seem  to  afford  conclusive 
evidence  against  the  anatomical  arguments  of  Dr.  Noble  in  favour 
of  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  oerebellum  being  the  ganglionic  centres 
of  common  sensation.  The  former  gentleman  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  oord  are  not  channels 
by  which  sensitive  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the  encephalon. 
Neither  division,  nor  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  posterior  columns  is 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  a 
marked  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  parts  below  the  portion  of  the 
columns  incised  or  removed;  and  ablation  of  the  restiform  bodies  is 
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Mowed  by  the  same  results,  sensibOitj  being  in  nowise  diminished, 
bat  conspicuously  increased  in  the  parts  below.  The  conclusions  at 
which  Dr.  E.  Brown-S^uard  has  arriyed  from  experimental  and  patho- 
logical research,  respecting  the  relations  of  the  posterior  columns  to 
seoohility  are  as  foUows  :— 

"The  posterior  eoliumiB  of  the  spinal  cord  are  not^  as  it  has  been  imagined, 
I  bmdk  of  fibres,  fieom  the  postenor  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  going  to  the 
eBSRriiakm. 

"The  restiform  bodies  are  not  a  collection  of  fibres,  chiefly  from  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  varioua  parts  of  the  body,  going  up  to  the  enoephalon,  and  there- 
fore the  cerebelium  is  not  the  recipient,  through  the  restiform  bodies,  of  most 
of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  trunk  and  limbs. 

"Beep  injuries  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  always  fol- 
lowed aj  a  degree  of  hypersesthesia  greater  than  alter  the  laying  bare  of  the 
nerrons  centres,  byperiesthesia  which  appears  in  all  parts  of  the  body  behind 
the  ^ace  injured. 

"  Ail  the  parts  of  the  enoephalon  which  are  situated  in  its  posterior  or  supe- 
zior  side  are  like  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  in  this  respect-— 
that  a  marked  degree  of  hypersssthesia  always  tollows  a  transverse  section 
jmgL  any  of  them.  If  a  oomplete  transverse  section  is  made  upon  any  part  of 
the  restiform  bodies,  sensibility  becomes  very  much  increased  m  every  part  of 
Qit  tnmk  and  limbs.  Hyperassthesia  is  also,  but  at  a  less  degree,  one  of  the 
results  of  a  transverse  incision  of  the  cerebellum,  in  the  processus  cerebelli  ad 
testes,  and  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina. 

"The  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  much  less  sensitive  than  they 
are  said  to  be,  and  it  even  seems  that  the  apparent  sensibility  depends  upon 
the  fact,  that  when  they  are  irritated,  the  posterior  roots,  which  are  sensitive, 
are  also  more  or  less  irritated. 

"The  restiform  bodies  seem  to  be  deprived  of  sensibility  to  mechanical 
acitation."-<ZtfAC«^,  ^f^v</  7ii,  1358,  p.  137.) 

Passing  over  the  additional  evidence,  as  well  pathological  as  experi- 
mental, which  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  centre  of  common 
sensation,  or  the  path  of  sensitive  impressions  to  the  sensorium  can- 
not be  in  the  cer^llum,  we  would  merely  add  Dr.  E.  Brown-S^quard's 
remarks  on  the  case  related  by  Mr.  Dtmn,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Noble. 
"The  case,"  writes  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  referring  more  particularly  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  the  cerebellum  might  be 
the  seat  of  the  so-called  muscular  sense,  "  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
valuable  one  ;  but  what  can  it  prove,  when  we  know  that  movements 
have  remained  regular,  and,  consequently  well  guided,  in  many  cases  in 
which  tubercles,  or  other  morbid  products,  or  various  alterations,  have 
existed  at  the  same  place  where  the  deposit  was  found  in  Mr.  Dunn's 
emy—^Laneet,  August  28M,  1858,  p.  220.) 

Br.  Noble  appears  to  regard  the  CoBnassthens  and  UmaUonal  Senti' 
Utiiif  as  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  :— 

"lliere  is  yet  a  sensibility  more  elevated  in  the  psychical  scale  than  either 
external  sensation  or  the  physical  appetites ;  1  refer  to  that  all-pervading  sense 
of  substantive  existence  which  German  psychologists  have  named*  in  some  of 
its  phases,  Ca»t^i^A«m— general  feeling,  and  sometimes  self-feeling  (Selbst- 
GenUd).    It  connects  itself,  apparently,  with  the  peripheral  termination  of 
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•    • 

sentient  nerves  throuffboot  the  irhole  body,  biiib|>azticoljur|j  of  thosa  snpplj* 
ing  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

"Emotional  Sensibility,  as  in  the  whole  of  its  modifications  it  may  not  be 
inappropriately  designated,  is  experienced  in  an  especial  manner  abont  the 
pTBBOonualre^on.  Its  local  intensity,  indeed,  woold  seem  tocomspond  toy 
much  with  the  prevalence  of  the  vascular  system.  Under  appropriate  in- 
fluences, this  sensibility,  althoneh  more  or  less  general,  is  always  most  acutely 
experieaoed  in  ih»  ned^kboiirhoa  of  ike  Iwge  votels,  ad  most  of  all  abofiit  the 
eentie  of  the  oirealatioii;  and  henee  we  have  the  pofndar  at  well  as  postia 
localization  of  '  the  feelings'  in  the  heari.  Yet  emotional  sensibility  ia  unk, 
Hke  external  sensation,  of  a  euasi-nhysioal  character;  it  certainly  is  not  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  vascular  tabes,  which  maj  be  affected  by  many  oanaes 
laftpencing  the  dronktion,  without  there  being  vaj  resultant  eiSeot  upon  tiio 
'spirits' — ^another  form  of  popular  phrasecdorr  whieh  sufficiently  indiciites,  ia 
obtain  respects,  the  vaiyiag  states  oi  tiusso^caUed  oosnasthesia."  (pp.  60, 61.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  term,  common  sensation  Dr.  Noble 
seems  to  include  the  coensdsthesis  properly  so  called.  To  make,  bow- 
ever,  the  term  ocsiuBstheBis  equivident  to  emotioiuil  aeneibility  most 
have  the  effisct  of  oonfusdng  or  rendering  Tidaeleas  the  aignification  of 
a  tolerably  well  tmdentood  word.  By  cosnssstheeis  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  tmderstand  that  modification  of  sensibility  whicli 
is  usually  referred  to  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  and  which  ia 
familiarly  spoken  of  as  common  feeling.  But,  as  Feuchtersleben 
remarks,  the  word  feeling  in  this  term  only  stands  for  sensation. 
Moreover,  the  term  aelfnfeeling  differs  from  the  term  oommon  feeling 
in  aignifieation,  inaamach  as  a  psyehioal  elenent  is  involved  in  tlie 
former. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  relation  of  the  ooeniBitlienB  U^ 
emotion  differs  from  that  of  any  other  form  of  sensation ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  psychical  relations  of  the  ccnneesthesis  are  brought  about  in  a 
different  fashion  to  those  of  other  forms  of  sensation.  This  Dr.  Noble 
himself  appears  to  admit,  for  in  his  chapter  on  ''  The  Emotions  and 
their  Composition,"  he  writes : — 

"If,  as  I  have  supposed,  the  misnamed  optic  thalami  and  the  corpora  striata 
constitute  the  ganguonic  centres  of  the  several  kinds  of  emotional  sensibility, 
we  must  in  these  processes  regard  them  as  acted  upon  from  above — from  the' 
region  of  inteDigenoe,  the  hemispherical  ganglia — through  the  medium  of 
intercommumcating  white  fibres ;  just  as  in  cosmesthetio  ph^omena  dependent 
upon  more  physical  states,  the  same  centres  are  supposed  to  be  acted  upon  from 
below,  through  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  tne  organs  and  structures  very 
generally."— (p.  129.) 

Elsewhere,  howeirer,  throoghont  the  book,  Dr.  Noble  uses  the  ienn 
coensesthesis  as  equivalent  to  emotional  sensibility.  Indeed,  there  is  « 
want  of  deamess  in  the  mode  in  whieh  he  makes  use  of  the  last  men- 
tioned term,  and  also  of  the  term  oommon  sensation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  opinion  that  the  optic  thalamus 
ft&d  corpora  striata  are  the  ganglianio  centresof  the  so^aUed emotional 
sensibility.  This  conchisiou  forms  a  sort  of  corollary  to  the  opinion  thctr 
the  seat  of  common  sensation  is  in  the  corpora  dentata  of  the  cere- 
belliun,  and  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure  tmtenable  by  the  evidence 


initToar  of  that  opinion  altogether  failing.  In  addition,  the  yagae- 
B(S8 of  Dr j^oble*0  uBe  of  the  term '' emotional  sensibility"  vitiateB 
the  more  specific  arguments  by  which  he  seeks  to  determine  its  seat. 

Dr.  Noble's  remarka  on  Dr.  Carpenter's  theory  of  Unoonsdoos  Gere- 
Wstkm  are  of  considerable  interest ;  bat  does  the  phrase  which  Dr. 
Noble  makes  use  of,  **  elaboration  and  perfecting  thought  wUhouf 
Acvght  *'  rightfully  express  Dr.  Carpenter's  idea ;  or  the  subsequent 
phnse,  ^^involuntary  and  inattentive  thinking ^*  satisfactorily  account 
ibr  the  phenomena  sought  to  be  explained  in  the  theory  of  unconscious 
cerebration  ?     Dr.  Noble  writes  thus: — 

''IcoBoeiTethat  the  particular  facts,  which  seem  to  countenance  the  theory 
cl  oDConscioas  oerebration,  will  certai^y  admit  of  some  more  obvious  and 
ample  interpretation  than  oae  which  renders  it  necessary  to  regard  nerve- 
substance  as  elaborating  and  perfecting  thought  without  thought ;  a  process,  it 
•ppears  to  myself,  which  would  not  be  altogether  unlike  the  production  of 
BulDdT  by  a  notoriously  unmusical  instrument  without  the  sensible  manifesta- 
tioB  01  sounds. 

"1  vottld  here  propose  to  the  reader's  attention  a  fundamental  considera- 
tkm  bearing  upon  wis  auestion,  which  is,  that  the  human  consciousness,  apart 
from  other  analyses  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  traceable  under  the  two 
forms  of  Hreet  and  rejtex.  In  the  former  case  ideas  are  in  some  sense 
utomatic,  and  for  the  most  part  transient ;  in  the  latter  thev  are  in  their 
flri^to  some  extent  voluntaiy ;  or,  springing  up  spontaneous^,  they  become 
deti^iedly  retained  in  the  consciousness,  and  constitute  the  material,  so  to 
speu,  of  an  objective  regard.  In  solitary  musing,  when  there  is  no  intentioned 
^^lication  of  mind  to  any  subject,  but  rather  a  passive  contentment  in  our 
enodonal  states,  consciousness  is  mostly  of  the  direct  character ;  and,  under 
sieh  ebcumiitanoes,  tkooghts  and  feehuis  evolve  themselves  involontanly-M 
vitbosi  any  sort  of  effort  or  purpose.  ]mm  time  to  tua&  however,  these 
mental  products  are  arrested  by  a  reflex  act^  and  the  mind  volontarUv  turns  m 
opoQ  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  thus  contemplating  not  only  that  which  it 
mows  and  feels,  mit  its  very  self  at  the  same  time  as  xnowine  and  feeling. 

*'Now,  altiiou^h  we  ordinarily  remember  facts  and  mental  processes,  very 
Bik^  in  proportion  as  they  have  engaged  the  attention  and  a  certain  reflex 
consideration  at  any  time,  this  rule  is  by  no  means  absolute.  Ideas  and  feehnga 
oaoe  experienced  mav  at  any  time  revive  in  the  consciousness,  and  vet  not 
always  be  reoognised  as  having  previously  had  existence ;  partioulorly  when 
ii  former  perils  they  have  never  been  subjected,  by  attention,  to  a  reflex 
nmtal  process.  Undoubtedlv,  under  these  latter  circumstances,  numberless 
thoughts,  and  reasonings,  ana  ideas  of  external  occurrences,  pass  for  ever  from 
^  ooDsciousness;  but  this  is  far  from  bein^  always  the  case;  affain  and 
•gain  irill  tfaer  return,  without  any  systematic  identifioation.  And  are  not 
most  of  the  pnenomena  cited  by  Inr.  Carpenter,  in  support  of  his  theory  of 
wonsekma  cerebration,  explicable  by  these  Uws  of  spontaneous  thought, 
Meordfl^  to  which  onr  mental  operations  are  frequently  unremembered  wnea 
i^epeiANL  *  Of  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  us  sndaenly,  and  which  seem 
to  us  purely  spontaneous,  not  a  few  are  reminiscences,  more  or  less  faithful,  of 
^hstwe  hove  oefore  read,  heard,  or  thought ;  and  consequently  they  proceed 
ftoB  a  preparatory  foot  which  we  do  not  remember'  (Balmez). 

**  Ana  yet  this  recovered  thinkiBR,  when  attentivelv  regarded,  wiH  sometimes 
Mte  to  me  the  lucidity  and  peitection  of  a  special  reveh^tion,  and  may  weU 
>MB  as  though  it  were  the  product  of  some  unconsciotts  operation  of  the 
nMakai  organ.    Still,  by  careful  consideration  and  examination,  we  diaU  at 
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times  procure  demonstration  of  the  contrary.  In  oomposition  we  freqiumtly 
hit  upon  an  idea,  or  a  word,  or  the  turn  of  a  phrase :  it  strikes  us  as  a  happpf 
thoughts  and  appears  to  be  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  our  own  minds.  We 
afterwarids  discover,  possibly  by  an  accident,  that  we  had  heard  or  read  it,  yet 
we  had  forcpotten  ali  about  it,  and  had  believed  it  to  be  our  own.  And  can 
we  doubt  that,  in  the  same  way,  we  sometimes  recall  our  past  thinking,  deem- 
ing it  to  be  new,  because  we  have  no  conscious  remembrance  of  it  ?  Through 
ignorance  of  these  laws  of  thought,  or  inattention  to  them,  unjust  accusations 
(u  plagiarism  are  sometimes  made ;  but  '  a  writer  is  not  a  plagiarist,  although 
he  makes  ideas  his  own  which  have  originated  with  others.  But  it  is  often 
true  that  man  imagines  he  creates,  when  he  only  recollects/ 

"In  more  particular  illustration  of  these  phenomena,  it  may  be  noted  that  a 
book  shall  be  read  and  soon  laid  aside ;  the  reader  may  then  pass  on  to  some* 
thing  else,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  be  unable  to  render  any  very  clear 
account  of  what  he  has  read.  Some  months  afterwards,  when  the  sufaject  of 
the  work  becomes  a  topic  of  conversation,  he  is  probably  surprised  that  he  has 
derived  considerable  information  from  it.  How  do  we  explain  facts  of  this 
kind  ?  Why,  in  many  of  such  cases,  the  persou  situated,  as  supposed  in  this 
illustration,  will  discover,  upon  attentive  self-examination,  that  m  his  passive 
musings  the  contents  of  the  book  had  been  in  his  spontaneous  thoufi-hto ;  and 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  an  acquaintance  with  its  subject  nad  been 
gradually,  but  still  consciously,  perfected.  This  mental  process  may  probably 
be  with  some  accuracy  designated  involuniarv  and  iuattentiM  thinking ^  but  not 
with  justice  an  uncotucioui  action  of  the  train,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
myself,  that  the  explanation  now  offered  of  these  well-known  phenooMBa  will 
more  or  less  cover  all  the  psychical  processes  that  havebeenoited  to  establish  a 
doctrine  of  Unconscious  Cerebration."  (pp.  94 — 90.) 

In  a  chapter  on  the  "  Physiological  Potency  of  Ideas,"  Dr.  Noble 
fllastrates  his  subject  by  several  singularly  interesting  cases ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  he  demurs  to  pleasure  and  pain  being  made  the 
last  analysis  of  emotion.    He  writes : — 

"The  inward  feelings  called  forth,  as  emotion,  by  the  agency  of  thought, 
may,  of  course,  be  pleasurable  or  painful;  but  any  account  which  represents 
the  'Emotions'  as  merely  the  pleasure  or  the  pain  which  accompanies  certam 
intellectual  states,  constitutes  a  very  incomplete  description.  Yet  the 
late  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  Hev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  man^  others,  would  seem  to 
reduce  them  to  so  very  simple  a  character ;  although  m  practical  and  extended 
discussion,  other  views  become  implied,  in  disregard  of  strict  logical  consistencj. 
Benevolence,  considered  in  this  way,  becomes  the  pleasure  experienoed  in  con- 
templation of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  the  pain  at  witnessing  their  misery; 
and  fear,  a^ain,  as  the  pain  that  ensues  upon  the  expectation  of  calamity ;  an 
analysis  being  thns  attainable  with  all  our  emotional  states  —  passions, 
affections,  and  sentiments  alike. 
''Now,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  upon  reflection,  that  we  must  admit  the 
~~~^~~"~  distinct  character  of  our  varying  states  of  cansciousness,  as  reoog- 


luaed  in  Hope,  Fear,  Grief,  Pride,  Vanity,  Love,  and  other  sudi  inwara 
experiences.  '  Sentiment,'  says  Rosmini, '  has  various  state^  pleasurable  and 
painful,  with  gradation  and  varietjf  of  pleasure,  and  with  gradation  and 
variety  of  pain.'  And,  somewhat  more  explicitly,  in  another  phice,  he 
observes : — *  The  sentiments  correspond  with  ordert  of  reaction :  so  that  there 
are  as  manv  orders  of  feeling  (pleasurable  or  painful)  to  be  noted  as  there 
are  orders  of  reflectiott  exerdaed  by  man,  aiul  the  number  of  these  is  indefinite.' " 
(pp.  130—132.) 

In  ihia  opinion  of  Dr.  Noble*8  many  psyohologiBta  will  concur. 
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We  have  eonfined  our  attention  to  the  portions  of  this  work  in  which 
Dr.  Noble*8  opinions  are  most  prominent,  and  we  have  thought  ifc  our 
duty  to  state  in  what  respect  we  differ  from  him.  This  course  was 
more  necessaiy  in  regard  to  a  work  which  will  probably  find  its  way 
largely  into  the  hands  of  amateurs  and  general  students,  by  whom  Dr. 
Noble's  opinions  will  most  likely  be  received,  from  the  authority  of  his 
name,  as  of  higher  value  than  he  himself  would  desire ;  for  the  learner 
is  not  always  apt  in  distinguishing  hypothesis  from  ascertained  fact, 
even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Noble's  hypotheses,  be  is  duly 
cautioned  by  the  author. 

Of  the  whole  of  Dr.  Noble's  work,  it  may  be  said  tbat  it  is  most  in- 
teresting to  read,  and  that  it  contains  no  small  amount  of  information 
very  agreeably  set  forth. 


The  Ganglionic  Nervous  System  ;  its  Structure,  Functions^  and  Diseases. 
By  James  G£Oboe  Datet,  M.D.    London.    1858. 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis,"  says  Tristram  Shandy,  "  when 
once  a  man  has  conceived  it,  that  it  assimilates  everything  to  itself  as 
proper  nourishment ;  and,  from  the  first  moment  of  your  begetting  it, 
it  generally  grows  stronger  and  stronger  by  everything  you  see,  hear, 
read,  or  understand."  We  fear  that  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  the 
work  which  we  are  about  to  notice  is  but  another  illustration  of  this 
profound  dictum.  Dr.  Davey  is  of  opinion  that  the  ganglionic  ner- 
vous system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  is 
the  head  and  front  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life.  "  If,"  he  writes, 
"the  organic  functions,tLR  they  obtain  in  the  'animal,'  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Qimglionie  nervous  system;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the 
irritabtlity  of  which  it  is  the  immediate  seat,  it  follows,  admitting  the 
existence  or  operation  of  the  same  'oreauic  functions'  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  that  plants  are  necessarily  endowed  with  nerve-struc- 
ture, and  that  this  constitutes  the  analogue  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
mfsUm  in  man  and  the  higher  animals." — (p.  4.) 

This  sweeping  corollary  fittingly  paves  the  way  for  the  observations 
which  Dr.  I>avey  conceives  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  organic 
fanctions,  as  witnessed  in  the  animal  economy,  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  ganglionic  nervous  system. 

As  to  the  structure  oi  this  system,  he  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

"a.  The  ganglionic  nervous  system  first  exists  in  a  molecular  form ;  and 
tbat  it  is  made  up  of  globules  dispersed  througkout  the  homogeneous  texture 
of  the  animal,  as  in  the  acriti,  tne  lower  Entozoa,  fto. ;  as  such  it  has  also 
been  presumed  to  exist  in  the  early  human  embryo. 

'*6.  These  nervous  globules,  arranging  themselves  in  a  longitudinal  series, 
form  filaments,  and  these  'filaments'  al  length  fcHrm  a  centnd  point,  a  gan- 
glion  {solar  ganglioHt  Anderson). 

*'e.  Ascending  the  scale  of  animal  creation,  and  arriving  at  the  MoUusea^ 
nenrous  matter  is  found  secreted  about  and  around  the  oesophagus,  and  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of    the    animal  (supra-oesophagcal  ganglion) ;    this  nervous 
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matter  becomes,  in  the  higher  amm&ls  and  in  man,  tSie  tabercnla  qnadrige- 
mina  or  medulla  oblongata. 

**d.  Still  ascending,  the  cyclo-gangliimie  nenrons  aTstem  becomes  more 
complicated,  whilst  the  several  tissues  and  streotnies  snoordinate  to  the  same, 
including  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  are  proportionately  amplified;  the  ia< 
creased  development  of  the  former,  and  the  ^neral  augmentation  and  addi- 
tion of  parts  m  the  latter,  being  in  the  relation  to  each  other  as  cause  and 
effect:'  (pp.  65,  66.) 

Now,  altfaougli  we  must  confess  to  an  inability  to  compreliend,  from 
the  text,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  g^glionic  nervoxia  systeoi  first 
existing  in  a  molecular  form,  as  affirmed  in  segment  a  of  the  conclu- 
sions ;  or  to  solve  the  paradox  of  a  globular  nervous  system  oo-existing 
with  homogeneity  of  texture  in  an  animal ;  we  cannot  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  the  signification  which  Dr.  Davey  desires  to  be  attached  to  the 
presumption  respecting  the  existence  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system 
in  the  early  human  embryo.  Dr.  Davey  writes,  apropos  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter's views  on  cell-growth ; — 

'*  Now,  if  we  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  these 
'  odOs'  so  constantly  mentioned  b^  Dr.  Carpenter ;  if  we  will  take  the  pains  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  their  vital  properties,  their  specific  offices  in  the 
animal  economy,  we  shall,  I  think,  concluoe  presently  that  the  aforesaid  cells 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  'nervous  globules'  (the  seat  or  sooroe  of 
^nervous  sensibility,' — Anderson),  distributed  m  the  homogeneous  structures 
of  the  Poly«istrica  and  Folynifera,  ftc,  and  found  to  constitute  the  veiy 
sum  and  substance  of  the  early  embryo  f human).  What  says  Dr.  Caipenter 
then  of  the  'cells,'  /z/um  'nervous  gloWeeP  At  page  87»  we  iun  his 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  identity  here  mentioned  thus  expressed—via.:  'It 
seems  to  have  been  established,  as  the  a^pregate  result  of  the  labours  of  many 
observers,  that  in  animals  as  in  plants,  all  the  parts  in  which  active  vikl 
changes  are  taking  place  essentially  consist  of  ceOs,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  t&  real  insirumenh  of  these  operations.'  At  page  103  there  occur  these 
words :  '  Still  we  shall  find  the  general  rule  to  hold  good,  that  all  the  animal 
tissues  arc  developed  in  the  first  mstanee  through  the  medium  of  cell-life;  and 
that  in  the  organs  subservient  to  the  stiictiiy  vital  operatimis,  ealli  remaia  the 
essential  ifutrumenti.* 

"The  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  facts  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Caipenter 
is,  that  the  organic  or  vegetable  functions,  as  observed  in  even  pisuits,  and  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life>  are  due  to  'vital  operations'  consequent  on 
their  '  cellular  type  of  structure.' 

"  I  cannot  myself  doubt  that  nervous  matter  u  present  in  '  a  diffused  form,' 
t. «.,  incorporated  with  the  other  tissues,  in  all  those  animals  wherein  no 
Sisiinct  nerve  structures  have  been  made  out.  I  cannot  dissociate  the  positive 
vitality  o(  such  animals  from  a  highly  daborated  (imperceptible?)  aervons 
•rgamam.  There  seeins  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  '  c^-life'  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  is,  in  all  respects,  identical  with  the  'impetum  liens'  of 
Hippocrates,  the  'matezia  vita  of  Hunter,  the  'nisus  formativus'  of  Blumen- 
bach,  the  '  irritability'  {motions  without  force)  of  Haller,  the  '  creative  force'  of 
Mttller,  and  so  on."  (pp.  58,  69.) 

To  confound,  as  has  been  done  in  the  paragraphs  quoted,  the  general 
doctrines  of  cell-growth  and  the  nature  of  ceUs  with  the  attributes  and 
properties  of  certain  cells  having  a  special  function,  and  which  are 
stated  to  exbt  in  what  are  nevertheless  asserted  to  be  homogeneous 
structures;   and,  also,  with  the  cells  which   constitute  the  human 
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emlRjo  in  xi»  earlier  stages  of  development,  is  to  reduce  the  whole 
matter  to  verbiage,  of  which  the  meaniDg  entirelj  escapes  our  com* 
prehension. 

It  is  needless  to  examine  the  remaining  conclusions  of  Dr.  Davey 
OS  the  structure  of  the  ganglionic  system,  as  they  are  based  more 
npon  the  opinions  quoted  above  on  the  nature  of  cells  than  upon  actual 
examination. 

Dr.  Davey^is  scarcely  happier  in  his  speculations  upon  the  functions, 
than  he  is  upon  the  structure  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system.  He 
considers  that  it  "  performs"  the  whole  of  the  organic  functions  (those 
which  give  U8  'Hhe  notion  of  life"),  excretion,  nutrition,  exhala- 
tioD,  abscnptioBy  calorification,  &c. ;  that  it  presides  over  the  brain  and 
i^iml  cord ;  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  instinet ;  in  short,  that  the 
gangKonic  nervous  system  is  the  source  and  mainspring  of  all  the 
vital  actions  of  an  organism. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  the  course  of  the  argument  by  which 
Dr.  Davey  arrives  at  this  startling  generalization.  The  existence  of 
''irritability"  in  an  animal  from  which  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
hive  heen  removed,  or  in  a  limb  which,  as  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  B. 
Brodie,  is  left  attached  to  the  trunk  by  the  blood-vesseb  only,  he  con- 
siders as  being  dependent  upon  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  (pp.  74t- 
77);  bat  he  advances  no  argument  in  support  of  this  conclusion  other 
tban  his  preoonoetved  aoiionfl  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  system 
m  the  ammal  eooaomy.  Not  only  is  the  ganglionic  system  regarded 
as  the  eause  of  "  irritability,'^  but  it  possesses  itself  the  said  '*  irrita- 
bility,"— whatever  that  may  be,  for  in  one  place  Dr.  Davey  uses  the 
tenn  as  synonymous  with  vitality  (p.  74)  ;  in  another  as  equivalent  to 
eootractility  (p.  77) ;  in  a  third  it  becomes  "  a  peculiar  kind  of  sensi- 
Uity"  (p.  79);  and  in  a  fourth  it  represents  the  '^  true  spinal  pheno- 
BMDa"  (p.  75).  Conoemittg  this  phenomenon, "  irritability,"  Dr.  Davey 
writes:— 

'*I  have  on  manv  oeeasions  performed  the  experiment  on  the  frog,  as  de- 
tafled  bj  Dr.  M.  IBudl,  and  I  have  invariablv  found  that  the  removal  of  the 
rifloera  and  ffanghonio  system,  as  described  bv  him,  is  fatal  to  the  life  of  the 
ttumal ;  ana  Hbkt  what  Dr.  M.  Hall  has  called  the  '  true  spinal  phenomena' 
Qrritability)  as  manifested  by  the  eviscerated  and  headless  beip^,  are  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  thai  peculiar  kind  of  iensibilUy  (contractility)  which 
may  be  at  any  time  Observed  m  the  heart  or  intestinal  canal,  and  so  on,  of  any 
ttBDal,  after  the  removal  of  either  from  the  trmk.  That  the  vitality  of  the 
qpnal  oord— and  not  less  its  capacity  to  exeonte  its  nonnal  functions  in  the 
animal  eeononoy— -is  derived  from  the  gan^onic  nervous  system,  is  to  my  mind 
ewtain,  and  not  less  easy  of  demonstration  than  is  the  presence  of  the  sun 
at  noonday. 

*'Oae  word  more,  ere  I  oonclnde  my  criticisms  of  the  exneriments  of  Drs. 
le  Qalioifl  and  HalL  Hie  latter  ^tleman  finishes  the  aescrijption  of  his 
£uM>aa  exi>eriment  on  the  frog  with  these  few  wocdar-*viz.,  'Having  thus. 


tkeB»  dearly  laid  before  yon  the  distinction  which  I  vnsh  to  insist  upon— 
IttQiely,  that  there  is  not  a  division  of  the  nervous  svstem  into  two  parts  only, 
tat  into  three,  pervading  all  the  different  parts  of  tae  whole  animal  fnune— J 
shall  venture  to  term  them  the  cerebral,  tne  true  spinal,  and  the  gangUiHiio 
flystems.'  I  would  remark  that,  whilst  accepting  this  division  of  the  nervous 
crganism^  I  woiM  snhmit  that  both  the  first  and  the  second  named  are  da- 
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pentoit  on  the  tliird ;  that  they  derive  not  onlj  their  rtrj  existeiioe  and 
inte^ty  from  it,  but  also  perform  their  respectire  functions  in  virtue  onlv  of 
the  infliietiee  they  receive  from  it ;  and  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  employea  by 
it  to  establish  our  dependency  on,  and  rektionship  to,  the  external  world,  (H 
which  man  forms  a  })art."  (pp.  79,  80.) 

And  further.  Dr.  Davey  writes : — 

"  The  cerebral  and  spinal  systems  of  nerves  together  perform  the  aniMtal 
Jutuiiom^  which,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  physlologbt  (Blnmenbach),  prove 
us  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing  beinp ;  thev  are  the  actions  of  the  sensesj 
which  receive  impressions ;  of  tne  brain  whicn  perceives  them,  reflects  upon 
them^  and  wills ;  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  whicn  execute  the  wiU  in  regard 
to  motion ;  and  of  the  nerves,  which  are  the  agents  of  transmission ;  the  brain 
is  their  centilal  organ.  The  ganglionio  system  of  nerves,  with  the  solar  gan- 
glion for  its  central  organ,  performs  the  vital  or  organic  fnnctions^these  are 
alto^her  independent  of  mind,  and  give  ns  simplv  the  notion  of  lijb.  8e* 
creUon,  nutrition,  eximlation,  absorption,  and  calorincation,  &o.,  being  under 
its  immediate  influence  and  control  throughout  the  whole  body,  it  must  preside 
equa%  over  the  brain  as  the  stomach,  equally  over  the  spinal  cord  as  the  liver 
or  uterus.  In  point  of  fact,  if  either  one*  of  these  or j;ans  or  viscera  just 
named  were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  ^n^liomc  nenes  entering  so 
largelj  into  its  very  composition,  its  specific  vitality  must  cease — i.  €.,  tbe 
function  it  was  wont  to  exercise  would  end  in  the  individual--*its  contribution 
to  the  snm  total  of  lift  would  be  withheld."  (pp.  80,  81.) 

Having  thns  exhausted  the  relation  and  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
the  functions  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  in  organic  life,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  that  sygtem  itself  to  vital 
laws.  Assuming,  therefore  (as  Dr.  Davey  does),  "for  argument's 
sake,"  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  "organizing  principle,"  or 
"creative  force"  (p.  81),  and  "granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  ganglionic  nervous  system  is  the  source  and  origin  of  this 
potoer,  or  organizing  principle,  or  creative  powcr''^  (p.  84),  whence  did 
the  system  receive  its  being  P  Dr.  Davey  at  first  asserts  that  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  offer  anything  more  than  a  very  general  replj 
to  this  query ;  but,  bold  of  heart,  he  struggles  through  the  ntfflheim  of 
the  nisus  formativus,  and  having  previously  \nitten  that  "  Even  if  the 
result  of  life — the  functions  of  a  part — should  be  called  its  life,  life 
could  not  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  organization,  but  of  a  power  to 
which  organization  is  an  instrument"  (p.  83)  ;  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  life  is  a  product  of  the  nervous  system. 

"In  considering  the  eifeots  of  certain  vivisections  on  animals,  as  well  as 
the  conseouences  of  accident  to  man,  in  so  far  as  both  these  iuvolve  more 
immediat^y  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  the  attention  is  with  much  cer- 
tainty arrested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  annelida  'their  division  into  separate 
fragments  does  not  destroy  the  orsanism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ^ves  rise  to 
the  production  of  several  distinct  heings.'  This  circnmstaace  u,  in  itaelf, 
hijghly  interesting,  and  demonstrates  to  ns  the  fact .  that  the  animal  tiasofis 
(organism)  at  this  particular  stage  of  development  are  sustained  in  their 
integrity  equally  by  the  several  ganglia  forming  a  part  of  the  ganglionic 
nezvoui  tissue ;  whilst  in  man,  indnmng  the  more  perfect  animals,  tte  vital 
principle  (the  '  amma')  is  in  great  part  generated  in  a  central  o^^  (the  e^iar 
ganglH)k%  and  from  it  diffusea  through  the  whole  body. 

"It  is  rightly  inferred  that  life,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  is  identical 
throughout  all  animate  nature;  in  every  genus,  specieSi  and  variety;  imd.jn 
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eseh  individaal  of  all  three  of  these  artificial  divisions,  'life'  is  seen*  ot  nither 
kMOtffMf  in  ooonexion  only  with  an  especial  nervous  apparatus ;  and  that  these 
stand  in  relation  to  each  other  as  eame  and  efeci,  it  would  seem  impossible  to 
doubt/'— (pp.  106,  106.) 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  assertions  that  organization  is  the  result  of 
life,^  and  that  life  is  the  result  of  organization ;  ».  e.,  life  is  the  cause 
of  Ufe— the  cause  of  the  cause — a  reduetio  ad  abeurdum. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  pathological  reasons  with  which  Dr. 
Dayey  seeks  to  support  the  foregoing  propositions,  nor  detail  the  facts 
which  he  conceives  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  his  opinion, "  that 
both  the  ordinary  nutrition  and,  what  is  more,  the  reproduction^ 
equallj  with  the  decline  (atrophy)  or  decay  of  the  organism  (the  very 
oaaverse  of  the  nutrient  process),  must  be  attributed  only  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  organic  or  ganglionic  nervous  systems,"  kc.  (p.  114) ; 
neither  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  his  assertion,  ^  that  the  sacees- 
sive  increase  of  parts  above  the  medulla  oblongata  is  attributable  to 
the  operation  of  a  preliminary  cause — viz.,  the  '  formative  power,*  or 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  aerm  of  all  animal  life,  whether  ce- 
rebral, spinal,  or  organic  "  (p.  116}.  It  is  simply  requisite  to  direct 
attention  to  the  transformation  of  the '^  formative  power "  into  the 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  in  the  preceding  quotation,  and  to  men- 
tion the  subsequdnt  conversion  of  the  "  nisus  formativua "  into  the 
"  solar'Oanglianj  including  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympathetic" 
(p.  12 if).  We  may  not  touch  upon  the  development  of  tne  argument 
by  which  Dr.  Dave^  seeks  to  show  that  secretion,  nutrition,  and 
animal  heat,  have  their  source  in  the  ganglionic  system,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  quote  the  statements  that — 

"the  storge  is  an  tHslutetive  act,  peculiar  to  birds,  &c. :  and  the  great  animal 
Heat  which  attends  it  affords  reason  to  conclude,  that  botn  instinct  and  animal 

heat  have  one  common  cause  or  origin."  (p.  127,  note.) "The 

presenoe  of  instinct  is^  it  appears  to  me,  an  indication  of  the  activity  of 
the  organic  funetions — imlinet  is  one  of  these;  it  is  always  seen  in  oom- 
bbatioia  with  them ;  it  partakes  of  their  activity  or  otherwise.  Instinct  is  ever 
manifested  in  pronortion  to  the  development  of  th^  organic  nervous  system ; 
and,  inversely,  to  that  of  the  cerebro-spmal  system.  It  is  the  substitute  for 
intdligence,  Tor  reason.  Instinct  is  to  the  wasp  or  beaver  what  experience 
(reason)  b  to  man.  Instinct  prompts  the  idiot  to  the  same  automatic  move- 
ments which  are  directed  to  the  supply  of  its  physical  wants,  as  experience 
and  reason  may  and  do  a  healthy  ana  sane  man  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  walk,  and 
so  oiL"--(pp.  135, 136.) 

Moreover,  we  may  only  quote,  without  attempting  to  ascertain 
their  signification,  certain  conclusions  which,  with  other  conclusions, 
are  attached  to  a  paper  of  considerable  length  on  the  excito-motory  or 
diaatadtie  nervous  system,  and  added  to  the  physiological  division  of 
the  work : — 

^That  both  tbe  external  and  internal  exdto-motoiy  phenomena  are  alike 
dependent  on  the  vital  stimulus  imnarted  by  the  great  sympathetic  nerve ; 
and,  in  the  former  instance,  througn  the  instrumentality  or  medium  of  the 
medidla  spinalis. 
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"That  sofihis  the  relatioiiship  betwem  the  great  Ber^ns  oentnes,  viz.,  the 
bndn,  spiiiaL  cord,  and  the  solar  ganglion,  that  the  second  (via.,  the  spinal 
coid),  bemg  at  ine  time  under  the  oominion  of  the  first, »'. «.,  the  brain,  and  at 
another  time  under  that  of  the  third,  i.  e.,  the  solar  ganglion,  and  being  thus 
intermediate,  will  now  manifest  a  cerebral  or  voluntary  power  (and  this  the 
result  of  coDKiouaness,  and,  of  course,  voUtian),  and  then  (the  anteoedent 
circnmstancea  being  dissimilar)  display  one  of  an  involuntary,  automatic,  or 
instinctive,  or  exoiuMnotoiy  ohanu»er ;  but  this  only,  of  course,  when  the 
or^;anio  nervous. apparatua  is  ia  the  ascendant,  and  the  brain  comparatively 
quieseent<— or,  in  other  words,  when  s^isation  (spinal)  and  motion,  and  not 
consciousness  and  volition  ^cerebral  attributes)  are  in  operation ;  if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  to  erpress  myself. 

"  That  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  is  endowed  with  a  specific  and  inde^ 
pendent  power,  to  which  both  the  bram  and  spinal  cor^  and  with  them,  of 
course,  their  fnnntions  are  subardinate/' 

Dr.  Davey's  viewson  the  pathology  of  the  ganglionic  nervous  sjstem, 
and  the  tenitment  of  ite  diaeaaee,  are  foundied  upon  his  physiological 
notions,  and  the  vioes  of  the  latter,  prevail  also  in  thefonner. 

The  purely  speoukiaTe'  ohanioter  of  the  majority  of  Dr.  D&t^'s 
opinions  renders  it  unnecessary  that  we  shotdd  diseuss  the  questions, 
which  he  broaches ;  and  the  reasons  which  have  determined  physiolo- 
gists  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Davey  sedcs  to  controyezt,  are 
detailed  at  length  in  every  standard  work  on  physiology. 
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We  copy  from  the  I^mei  of  December  1 8th  and  20th,  the  subjoined  report  of  the 
trial  01  J  ames  Atkinson  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Jane  Scaife.  This  case  presents 
several  points  of  intoest.  It  is  the  first  case  within  our  recollection  oi  a  judce 
admitting,  in  a  most  liberal  spirit  (as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  prisono^),  the 
fact  of  his  strong  hereditory  predisposition  to  insanity;  Evidence  of  this  cha- 
racter isgeneruly  considered  as  inadmissible  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil 
cases.  We  are  much  gratified  to  find  that  there  are  enlightened  judges  on  the 
bench  who  do  not  close  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  testimony  of  this  kind, 
and  who  are  disposed  to  view  such  facts  as  important  when  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  analysis  of  obscure  cases  of  mental  disease  set  up  as  an  excuse 
for  crime. 

James  Atkinson,  aged  24,  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Maiy  Jane 
Scaife,  at  the  parish  of  Hampthwaite,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yoik,  on  the  Istof 
August  last.  The  prisoner  refused  to  plead  when  arraigned,  and  by  his  lord- 
ship's direction  the  jurv  were  sworn  to  try  whether  he  stood  mute  of  malice 
or  by  the  visitation  of  God.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  surgeon  to  the  saol,  ¥ras  then 
sworn,  and  stated  that  the  prisoner,  in  lus  opinion,  could  both  near  and  per- 
fectly understand  what  was  said  to  him.  After  this  evidence  the  jury  found 
that  the  prisoner  stood  mute  of  malice,  and  by  his  lordship's  direraona  a 
plea  of  "Not  Gmlty'l  was  recorded  for  him. 

The  prisoner,  who  is  a  young  man  with  dark  hair,  small  head,  and  narrow, 
but  high  forehead,  appeared  dormg  the  trial  listless  and  indiJOTereni,  and  as 
though  incapable  of  fully  appreeiath]^  hisawful  position. 
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Ab.  Price  and  Mr.  West  umned  for  the  prosecntioft;  Mr.  IMiss^  Q.C., 
It.  Middletoi^  and  Mr.  Maale  for  the  deliBBoe. 

Mr.  Price,  in  stating  the  case  to  the  jury,  said  it  was  impossihle,  after  the' 
oome  takea  by  the  piisoAsr,  to  shttt  his  eyes  to  the  nature  of  the  defence  in- 
tended to  be  set  up.  If  the  facta  led  the  juiy  to  the  conclosion  that  the  pri* 
soner  bad  inflicted  the  wounds  whidi  had  cansed  the  death  of  the  deceased,  it 
w«iild  be  their  duty  to  fiad  hinagnilty.  The  father  of  the  deoeaKdwasa 
aniall  farmer  near  Parley,  and  the  piiaoiier'waathesonof  a  flftaL-«Dimier  at' 
Daiiey,  and  acted  as  his  overlooker.  Theprisimeraiidthe  deceased  haa  courted 
fOE  several  years.  Shortly  before  this  sad  event  there  had  been  a  gala  at 
Bevedey  Park,  at  which  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner  were,  and  a  man  named 
GiQ,  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  was  there  and  had  paid  the  deceased  some 
atteations  which  had  apparently  excited  the  prisoner's  jealousy.  Shortly  after 
this,  on  the  1st  of  Augjost,  the  deceased  met  the  prisoner  as  she  was  coming 
horn  church  with  her  sister,  and  he  walked  towards  her  home  with  her,  a  man 
aaaedPamees  walking  with  her  sister.  The  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were 
seen  to  go  up  a  lane  called  Stamp's^kne,  and  the  prisoner  was  the  last  person 
seen  waUdng  with  the  deoeaaed  luire.  The  deceased  next  morning  waa  found 
ii  the  ditch  in  thiaiane,  with  her  throat  eat,  and  dead,  and  the  prisoner  was-iit 
otmsequence  apprehended.  It  appeared  that  early  that  morning  the  prisoner 
bad  gMie  into  ma  brother'a  ;hedcoom^  and  had  made  a  statement  that  he  had  oat 
Haiy  Jane's  throat — **  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him,  he  had  mnrdcred  his 
sve^heart."  On  being.takea  into  ooatodr,  he  repeated  this  statement,  and 
sabaeauently  made  a  lengthened  statement,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  crime, 
viieii  before  the  magistraiesv  The  learned  counsel  stated  in  detail  the  facts 
tkt  will  be  found  sti^ed  at  lensth  in  the  eyidenoe. 

William  Soaife,  the  biotiier  m  Maiy  Jane  Scaife,  sworn,  stated  that  he  re- 
sided at  Darley.  Hia  fating;  was  a  farmei;  and  resided  at  Darley.  The  pri- 
Boaer  had  kept  compauTwith  his  aister  forrfiye  or  six  yearsi  Tbey  were  sweet- 
hearts*  He  last  saw  toem  togetherrat  Hiirtwith  Chapel  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of 
Aagusti  about  ekht  o'clocdc  at  night.  They  were  going  in  the  direction  of 
Dadey^  which  is  uont  ar  mile  o£L  They  were  coming  down  a  lane  called  Nidd« 
hat,  and  goinff  towards  Stnmp^s-lane,  which  comes  out  between  Darley  and  a 
piace  called  Wreaks*  Stnmpt's-lane  was  the  nearest  road  to  Scaifid's  house. 
A  week  before-  witness  had  been  at  a  gida  atBewerley  Park.  His  sister  (the 
deeeased)  and  the  prisoner' were  both  there.  A  Mr.  GeoSrj  Gill  was  there 
taliang  to  her.    His  sister,  left  the  gala  about  eight  o'clock. 

Ciosfr^xammed. — ^It.waa  a  fihe  summer's  erening,  and  people  ^nvre  walking 
about.    He  heard  no  cry. 

William  Downs,  a  farmer  at  Dariey,  unde  to  the  deceased,  also  spoke  to 
seeing  the  deceased  aiui  the  prisoner  turn  up  Stump'solaneon  Sunday  niefat, 
the  1st  of  August.  He  was  courting  her,  and  he  had  often  seen  them  together. 
In  Attgoaty  1856,. she  went  to  Manchester,  and  retnmed  in  September,  1867. 
Hr.  Qeoffry  Gill,  a  farmer  at  Kettlesing,  had  paid  attention  to  nis  niece.  The 
prisoner's  father  had  a  flax-mill,  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  24  years  of  age,  was 
mechanical  overlooker. 

Biehard  Howard,  glaas  and  china  dealer,  liring  at  Darley,  knew  the  prisoner 
ud  the  deceased.  He  saw  thenrtogethergoing  up  Stump's4ane  on  the  1st 
of  August.  Abont  twenty  minutes  past  fire  o'dook-next  morning  he  was  out 
looking  after  a  mare  in  Stump's-lane,  when  he  found  the  body  of  a  woman  laid 
in  the  ditoh  bottom.  It  appeared  to  be  on  the  knees  and  fallen  back  in  the 
diteh  bottom.  It  waa  blood  all  over,  and  the  mouth  and  eves  wide  open.  He 
immediately  went  back  and  alarmed  his  ndghbours,  ana  ihej  returned  and 
made  it  out  by  the  dress  that  it  was  the  body  of  Mary  Jane  Scaife.  They  went 
for  the  polke,  andMr.  Hoiton*  the  surgeon. 
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Cross-exatnined. — Wheit  he  saw  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  walking 
together  they  were  "  linked"  together^  and  appeared  as  loving  as  he  had  ever 
seen  them. 

John  Clifton,  policeman,  of  Darl^,  went  to  the  honse  of  the  prisoner's  father 
on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  Angust.  He  had  previonsly  seen  the  dead  body  of 
Mary  Jane  8c«ife.  He  found  the  prisoner  in  hb  bed-room.  He  charged  him 
with  feloniously  murdering  Mary  Jane  Scaife.  He  said  "I  have;  I  have 
murdered  my  sweetheart."  I  afterwards  asked  him  where  the  knife  was,  and 
he  said  he  would  so  along  with  me  and  show  me.  We  crossed  three  fields^ 
and  he  found  the  knife  produced  fa  small  clasp  knife)  in  a  dry  well.  It  was 
open,  and  the  large  blade  was  oloody.  On  the  way  to  Bipon  Gaol  he  said, 
'*  I  have  had  this  on  my  mind  for  three  weeks,  and  I  told  her  I  would  murder 
her  if  she  would  not  have  me."    There  was  no  blood  on  his  hands  then. 

Gross-examined. — ^There  was  a  small  scratch  on  his  finger. 

Thomas  Atkinson,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner,  examined. — ^He  lived  at 
Darley,  with  his  father.  When  the  prisoner  came  home  on  the  ni^ht  of  the 
2nd  of  August  he  came  into  witness's  room  between  four  and  nve  o'clock. 
Witness  was  in  bed.  He  said,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  what  have  I 
done  P  I  have  murdered  my  sweetheart.  I  must  have.  Have  I  done  it  ?  I 
must  have." 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bliss. — ^I  was  asleep  a  few  minutes  after  he  came 
home  before  he  came  into  my  room.  He  was  quite  undressed.  I  had  ob- 
served a  change  in  him  lately.  I  had  seen  that  he  was  troubled  with  some- 
thing for  some  weeks  before  this  happened.  He  had  a  brother  John,  who  had 
been  dead  nine  or  ten  years.  The  pnsoner  was  about  24.  Witness  was  29 
vears  of  age.  He  had  five  sisters  living  and  one  step-brother,  and  two  older 
brothers  tnan  himself.  Witness  could  read  and  write  only  middling.  He 
looked  over  the  mOl  occasionally.  The  prisoner  worked  at  mechanical  work  at 
the  mill,  and  overlooked  a  little.  He  only  did  simple  work.  The  prisoner 
was  very  passionate,  and  he  had  seen  him  put  into  a  rage  for  a  very  trifling 
cause.  It  ever  he  was  checked,  he  sot  into  a  rage  for  very  trifling  things.  He 
was  then  quite  ungovernable.  He  had  seen  liim  fight  on  those  occasions  like 
a  madman.  He  could  not  si^  much  about  the  prisoner's  behaviour  to  his 
mother,  as  he  was  then  only  11  years  old.  The  prisoner  had  behaved  very 
badlv  to  witness  sometimes.  If  he  said  half  a  word  it  would  derange  his 
mina.  The  knife  produced  was  his  brother's.  The  prisoner  had  four  watches. 
One  was  a  little  silver  Geneva  watch.  Witness  knew  he  intended  to  give 
that  watch  to  the  deceased.  His  brother  John  had  been  not  altogether  right. 
He  also  ^t  into  rages  for  very  trifling  causes. 

Mr.  Price  objected  to  this  evidence  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Bliss  said  this  vras  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry,  which  was  whether 
theprisoner  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  or  not. 

His  Lordship  admitted  the  question.  It  was  clearly  evidence  in  such  an 
inquiry ;  what  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  prisoner 
was  most  important  evidence  to  establish  whether  insanity  was  hereoitaiy  or 
not  in  his  family. 

Cross-examination  resumed. — ^He  had  an  aunt  Ann,  the  sister  of  his  mother. 
She  used  to  get  into  rages  in  the  same  way  as  his  brother  for  very  trifling 
causes.  She  was  quite  insane  once.  She  got  wrong  with  her  own  mind  ana 
was  put  into  an  asylum. 

Be-examined. — 'When  his  brother  fought  he  would  seize  a  hammer  or  any- 
thing. Three  of  his  sisters  were  married.  His  eldest  brother  worked  at  the 
mill.  He  never  heard  that  his  brother  had  bought  watches  and  sold  them  to 
the  mill-hands. 

Mr.  Bicliard  George  Horton,  surgeon,  at  Darley,  was  sent  for  on  the  2nd  of 
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August  to  StompVlane.  When  he  got  there  he  found  the  dead  body  of  Mary 
Jane  Scaife.  He  examined  the  body.  The  cause  of  death  was  the  division  of 
the  windpipe  with  some  sharp  instrument.  A  knife  lUi^e  the  one  produced 
would  have  done  it.  Her  dress  was  saturated  with  blood.  Her  bonnet  was 
lying  under  her  in  the  ditch,  her  parasol  broken  and  soaked  with  blood. 

Cross-examined. — He  arrived  there  at  six  in  the  morning.  The  body  had 
been  dead  several  hours.  There  were  eight  distinct  cuts  or  gashes  m  the 
throat,  and  two  punctured  wounds,  one  on  the  right  cheek  and  one  on  thie  left 
olavide.  The  skin  was  fla;^ed  off  near  the  ear.  There  were  three  cuts  across 
the  windpipe,  and  the  left  jugular  vein  was  severed.  Several  of  the  wonnds 
he  considered  must  have  been  given  after  death,  as  no  blood  had  flowed  from 
them.  When  the  body  was  taken  to  the  inn,  the  prisoner  had  desired  to  kiss 
the  deceased.  Witness  had  resided  seven  years  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  the  medical  attendant  of  the  prisoner's  family,  and  knew  the  prisoner.  He 
should  consider  him  a  man  of  very  weak  mind.  He  was  very  readily  excited 
if  at  all  thwarted,  and  to  a  fearful  extent.  A  man  of  decent  education  would 
not  be  excited  by  such  frivolous  matters  as  he  had  known  the  prisoner  excited 
by.  He  had  known  him  in  paroxysms  of  passion  and  outrageous — almost  in 
a  frenzy.  He  could  not  say  that  he  would  be  absolutely  without  control  at 
«nch  moments.  He  never  saw  the  prisoner  insane ;  but  from  what  he  had 
known  of  the  prisoner's  temperament  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  becoming 
90.  He  is  afflicted  with  ^itre ;  it  is  of  no  great  size,  and  he  had  consult^ 
witness  about  it.  He  did  not  know  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are  necessarily 
associated  together.  He  thought,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  prisoner 
would  do  the  same  thing  a^gain.  But  possibly  he  would  never  feel  the  same 
with  regard  to  any  other  girl.  He  had  attended  the  deceased  by  the  prisoner's 
reouesi  in  March  last  for  a  miscarriage. 

Ke-examined. — ^When  that  connexion  existed  between  them  ho  could  easilj 
imagine  that,  if  she  declined  to  marry  him,  he  would  be  so  excited  as  to  commit 
the  crime  he  had  done,  and  he  believed  the  prisoner  woidd  do  it  again  under 
similar  circumstances.  Yiolent  passion  mignt  be  aroused  in  him  from  various 
causes.  Violent  passion  was  not  a  symptom  of  weak  intellect.  The  prisoner 
was  a  weak,  frivolous,  vain  young  man.  In  hb  paroxysms  of  passion  he  might 
be  subjected  to  momentary  insamty.  He  had  been  given  way  to  so  much  at 
home,  and  his  temper  had  been  so  little  thwarted — in  every  argument  they  had 

S'ven  way  to  him  so  much,  that  he  considered  he  was  master  of  all,  and  if 
warted,  momentary  insanity  might  appear.     If   he   had  been  differently 
educated,  he  probab^  might  mive  been  very  different. 

William  Pullen,jomer,  at  Darley,  saw  the  prisoner  and  deceased  in  Stnmp's- 
lane  on  August  the  2nd.  Witness  observea  to  a  friend,  '*  These  are  dose 
acquaintances."    The  prisoner  said,  "  Not  so  close  as  some  of  you  think." 

Gross-examined.—- He  did  not  find  so  much  fault  with  his  sense  except  in 
this  case.  He  was  childishly  fond  of  the  deceased — ^never  happy  except  with 
Ker.  His  oonversation  was  not  the  same  as  other  young  men's.  He  was 
rather  deficient.  His  conversation  was  not  very  amiable,  and  he  generally 
repeated  it  over  again,  and  laughed.  He  was  teased  for  that.  He  seemed 
very  passionate,  and  his  passion  was  excited  by  mere  trifles.  Whenever  he 
was  cnecked  or  thwarted,  he  was  very  resolute,  even  about  trifling  things. 
Witness  was  related  to  the  Scaifes. 

Be^xamined. — ^He  had  seen  other  young  men  after  the  deceased.  The 
prisoner  seemed  jealous  of  her  if  he  saw  any  one  else  talking  to  her.  He  would 
laiigh  at  his  own  talk  before  anybody  ebe  would. 

MX.  Price  proposed  to  put  in  the  prisoner's  statement. 

This  was  omected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  taken  according  to  the 
provisions  of  tne  statute. 
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Th& objeetkm  was  oremiled,  and  the  statonwnt,  whi^  is* as  follows,  waspat 
iacrndence: — 

*'  The  reason  I  xmudered  her  was  beesuie  the  would  mt  baveine.    8be  toidme 
her  parents  would  not  let  her  haTe  me,  and  she  said,  '  My  fiBtber  was  not  agaiiMt 


it ;'  and  the  last  woids  she  said  wer^  'It'sall  my  motiier  that  has  oanaed  this 
anoe,  Jim.'  She  cried  out,  three  times,  '  Tbe  Lord  help  me ;  the  Lerd  feigiTeme  { 
and  1  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  her.  I  told  her  I  oovid-  net  he  happy  wilksBt 
her ;  I  could  not  rest  in  this  world.  She  said  it  was  all  false ;  that  I  carod  aolhiag 
about  her,  I  had  behaved  so  badly  to  her.  It  wan  all  beeause  she  was  queer  with 
me  made  me  do  it.  I  told  her  I  should  murder  her  if  she  would  not  have  mei, 
because  I  could  not  rest.  I  told  her  I  had  not  been  happy  for  three  weeks,  or  more 
than  that.  She  told  me  she  had  not  been  happy  nnoe  her  parents  were  against  it  \ 
they  were  always  calling  her.  Her  mother  was  the  wont,  she  said.  Her  mother 
never  let  her  alone  day  in  and  day  out.  Her  father  never  said  anything  to  her, 
never  changed  words  about  it.  I  was  in  the  bouSe  on  Svnday  at  tea  time  with  her. 
Her  sister  was  there,  and  her  mother  esme  in ;  her  sister  asfd  her  were  in  the  hosise 
.and  I  was  in  the  kitchen.  She  came  out  from  her  mother,  and  said,  '  Come,  so 
out  before  my  mother  comes  in.'  I  did  as  she  wanted  me,  and  we  both  thonfpit 
she  did  not  see  me,  and  I  went  out  into  another  house  on  ^e  eonSsary  side  of  the 
road — my  father's  house,  but  not  where  he  lived.  I  should,  perhaps^  stop  an  hour 
there,  waiting  of  her  and  her  sister  coming  out  to  go  to  chapel.  Her  mother  and 
her  sister  came  out  before  her,  and,  perhaps,  would  stand  talking  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  ten  minutes,  and  then  she  came  out.  I  went  to  her,  and  then  the  two 
-sisters  went  up  the  lane  and  the  mother  went  home.  I  followed  them  up  the  lane^ 
and  overtook  them  in  a  fiekl  that  takes  into  Stmnp^s-lane,  where  I  muordeted  her. 
CBm  did  not  talk  to  me  mush,  but  her  sister  did.  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  laao  oalledStump^s<]aBO  with  them,  and  my  sweellHart  told  me  to  go  hone  to 
ohange  my  coat— to  get  my  black  coat  on.  I  said  that  would  do  that  I  had  on  for 
mo,  and  we  parted  at  the  bottom  of  the  lane.  I  said  to  myself  I  woold  go  to 
Pnrniss,  the  other  sister^s  sweetheart.  There  were  some  more  people  with  Fnmias. 
I  stopped  a  little  bit  and  then  I  walked  forward.  There  was  some  more  people  set 
and  standing  on  some  wood  below.  I  went  and  sat  myself  down,  and  talked  a 
Ettle  bit,  and  Fumiss  came  up,  and  some  more  with  him ;  and  I  got  up  after  a  little 
bit,  and  I  went  acainst  Fumiss.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  Hartwith.  We 
set  <lff  down  the  une  together,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  long  way  to  go,  he  said  ; 
however,  we  kept  moving  on  slowly  while  we  got  to  the  new  line,  and  her  brother 
oame  to  us.  We  were  set  upon  a  wall.  We  talked  a  little  bit,  and  I  pulled  oat  a 
shfllingandsixpeBee,  aatd  asked  if  they- oould  knock  the  shilling  from  under  the 
'■sipenee^  aad  the  sixpenoe  to  renoain  on  the  finger  end.  They  tried  to  do  it,  and 
th^  did  it  after  a  little  bit  Hmu  we  set  offi  all  three  of  us  to  chapel.  The  giris 
hadgoBO  before  we  set  o£  When  we  got  to  the  ch^el  gates  we  went  forwara  to 
the  public- house.  We  each  of  us  cot  m  glass  of  ale.  TJmoi  we  came  down  to  the 
chapel  again.  Then  all  the  peo^e  came  out  of  the  chapeL  We  followed  after 
them.  I  went  to  my  sweetheart,  but  she  did  not  talk  to  me  much  never  afterwards. 
She  said  she  thought  we  should  have  to  part,  as  they  called  her  so.  She  said  they 
had  been  calling  her  after  I  left  the  house  ;  her  mother  had  near  have  gone  erased ; 
and  we  walked  on  together  and  left  her  sister  and  Fumiss.  We  walked  on  to  the 
Stump's- lane  bottom.  When  we  got  a  little  way  she  took  her  arm  out  of  mine. 
I  wanted  her  to  put  it  in  again,  and  she  would  not.  I  told  her  I  could  not  be 
fasfppy  without  her  until  I  married  her.  She  thought  we  could  not  be  happy-~*riie 
was  sure  we  eould  not  be  happy.  She  told  me  I  should  behave  badly  to  oer.  I 
said  I  should  not  if  she  would  many  me.  I'd  be  oontsot  with  her,  but  notwithout 
her.  She  said  we  had  beUer  pwrt  a  little  fait.  I  toU  her  many  tisMS  I  cooU  not 
part  with  her  unless  I  did  something  with  her.  I  told  her  .1  thoaght  there  was 
some  one  else  she  wanted,  and  I  could  not  bide  any  one  dse  to  have  her.  She 
said  we  could  both  do  wiUiout  one  another  a  little  bit.  Then  I  took  hold  of  her. 
She  was  walking  on  the  side  of  the  road.  She  was  all  the  while  airiLward  with  me^ 
and  would  not  go  on  quietly,  so  I  stopped  her  where  she  was ;  I  took  her  by  the 
throat,  and  told  her  I  would  murder  her  if  she  did  not  go  on  quietly.  She  said  it 
was  aU  false.    She  said  I  only  wanted  to  make  her  believe  so.    Then  I  took  her 
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.tyjhethwifcMd^riadtoehotohar.  ^fliMemd<mt.iriimI  iMkharbytheihroat, 
and  I  Ifaavgiit  mome  «ao  would  Jioar,.and  we  both  got  up  and  waikod  on  a  litilo  bit, 
and  I  pnUad  my  knife  out  and  showed  her  it  She  cried  ont,  '  Ijet's  go  home, 
Jan;  let*e  go  hoane^  Jim.'  '  I  aeiaed  her  and  cut  her  throat,  and  die  eriedoat»  'Ifs 
all  my  mother,  Jim,  that  has  oauaed  this  disturbance/  Then  she  cried  out,  '  The 
Iiord  help  me,'  three  times,  to  the  best  of  my  reooUection,  and  then  she  fainted 
away,  and  then  I  left  her.  I  went  orer  the  wall ;  shut  the  knife  and  put  it  into 
my  waistooat  pocket.  I  went  up  the  fields  and  wandered  about,  periiaps  an  hour, 
or  an  hoar  and  a  half;  andl  thought  I  would  go  and  tell  her  parents,  bntloouldnot 
'go  then.  I  eame  bade.  I  thought  I  would  go  to  her  again,  and  I  got  a  little  bit 
down  the  lane.  My  kaert  failed  me,  and  I  oould  not  go  to  her.  I^enlgotoyer 
the  waaagain  to  the  ether  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  «nd  I  took  the  knife 
ont  of  my  peckafc^ii'n  iiml  opened  it,  and  put  it  in  the  wall  top ;  then  I  took 
•eniai  the  field  home  to  a  little  dam  there  is  of  my  fathei'a,  and  washed  the  blood 
off  my  handa  and  £Me ;  then  I  took  across  .the  field  home.  When  I  got  home,  my 
fiUher .and. them  were.  up.  I  -did  not  go  into  the  house ;  I  went  into  the  shed 
where  the  waggons  and  carts  are,  and  sat  me  down  (ill  I  thought  they  had  all  gone 
to  bed ;  thenTwent  into  the  house.  I  could  not  eat  any  supper.  I  went  to  bed. 
I  oould  not  rest  all  the  night,  I  got  up  in  the  morning  and  told  my  brother  as  he 
told  you,,  and  hmre  nothing  more  to  say.  "  Jjjibs  AsKJSwmx" 

This -WBS  the  «ue  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Blin  then  proceeded  to  address  the  jury  for  the  paBoner.  He  said  he 
had  to  desire,  whi^  he  was  cjuite  sure  the  jury  were  ready  to  gire  him,  their 
patiemt  attention  through  this  case,  l^ey  had  hswd  of  the  pait  which  related 
to  the  proseoation.  Th^  and  the  proseoiitioik  had  been  infonnedof  the  natnie 
of  the  deianoe,  bat  they  had  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  heaiing  the  witnesses 
on  the  part  of  theprisoaer  woo  were  to  prove  it.  It  .was  to  the  prisoner's  case, 
and  to  the  eridenae  to  be  offered  for  him,  that  he  now  invited,  their  attention. 
He  thought  they  would  find,  when  they  had  heaid  the  ease  through,  that  it 
was  only  to  be  depkwed;  that  they  were  not  oaiUed  wpm  by  their  Tcordict  for 
rere^ge  on  the  prisoner,  althoa^  there  were  gpoonds  for  messures  of  oantion 
and  seeoxity,  and  to  provide  agamst  any  similar  occnnence  for  the  fntnre, 
npoD  their  craviotioa  that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  man  who  was  to  be  treated 
ashsvin^  that  desree  of  nndewtanding  which  was  requisite  to  make  him 
le^nai&e  for  anak  a  crime.  They  saw  before  them  at  the  bar  one  of  those 
objeets  who,  finrtfae  myvteriona  purposes  of  ftovidenoe,  had  been  sent  into  the 
world  not  gifted  with  the  oidmary  onderstandiBg  of  men--«ot  hanag  his 
intetiect  developed  beyond  that  of  a  ohihl  of  e^t  or  moie  years  of  age,  subject 
to  paasions  exerted  by  frivolous  oanses,  and  not  able  to  control  them  when  in 
psETOzysms  of  rage— one  with  a  mind  inaeaaible  to  the  dianoter  of  the  act 
'whioh  he  did,  and  driven  bjr  ablind  fuir  to  do  what  he  had  not  the  under- 
ttandingto  nrevent  at  the  time.  They  had  before  them  a  young  man  of  94, 
■flicted  with  goitre,  or  swelling  of  the  neck,  which-was  the  not  unnsual  aocom- 
mnimaMt  of  the  kind  of  insani^  called  "  cretimsro,"  sood  they  would  hear  that 
he  had  unhappily  come  by  this  from  hereditary  taint  of  his  family.  They  would 
find  that  fainuy  eonspiouous  for  idiotoy  and  lunaqy ;  that  his  brother  was  an 
idiot ;  ids  aunts  were  lunatics ;  timthis  father's  brotiier  was  a  furious  lunatic ; 
that  his  gnuidmother  had  brought  Innaoy  into  the  femily ;  that  this  maUdy 
me  taaoMbie'to  even  more  remote  generations,  and  they  would  find  six  or 
eeven  hinaties  in  the  fomily,  in  eveir  eenetstion— in  the  prisoner's  own  gene- 
mtion,  in  hb  fathei's,  in  his  grand&thez's,  and  even  in  his  great^;iandfatner^s 
'generation.  They  wouhl  be  toldthat  tins  unhappy  disease  was  in  its  nature 
Eenditary ;  that  it»  existence  in  father  or  mother  or  grandfather  proved  that  it 
existed  in  the  family,  and  that  it  might  break  out  in  any  member  of  the  family 
lieseended  from  that  stock.  They  would  find  an  effete  and  wom-out  stock 
•fleeted  with  idiotoy  and  lunacy  on  both  sides  of  the  house;  and  if  the 
fiieoner  hadsttt,  from  this  oamseand  £Nun  defect  of  understanding  and  ability. 
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the  power  to  understand  tlie  ooA9eqii«Dees  of  his  aels^  h»  was  bo^  rs^jowiUo 
for  Uiem.  They  would  haye  more  than  this  proTed>  and  it  was  to  this  evi« 
dencc  he  directed  their  particular  attention.  Thev  would  have  the  omakms 
of  learned  physicians  of  great  experience  and  sldu  in  these  matters,  mo  had' 
carefully  examined  the  nrisonerj  and  whose  opinions  on  such  a  matter  were 
in£Edlible»  and  they  wouloi  tell  them  that  the  prisoner  was  an  imbecile,  incapal^ 
of  appreciatiiu^  the  circumstanoes  under  which  he  was  placed  at  this  time,  and 
iuseusible  to  we  nature  of  the  act  which  he  had  done;  that  he  was  so  far 
below  the  average  of  human  understanding  and  oi^paoitT  that  he  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  acting  according  to  the  usual  dictates  of  reason  when  placed 
in  any  8ituatic»L  which  could  disturb  the  poor  feeble  inteUeet  which  he  poe* 
sessea.  By  nature  his  capacity  was  not  capable  of  being  further  dereloped 
than  it  had  been,  and  he  stood  before  them  at  the  age  of  24  with  the 
capacit'y  of  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age.  With  a  capaoit]^  so  vneqaal 
to  control  his  passions  and  the  yiolence  of  his  animal  instincts,  he 
was  utterly  unable  at  the  time  to  resist  the  impulses  of  passion,  and 
would  to-morrow  repeat  this  dreadful  act,  if  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. He  need  not  tell  them  if  he  proved  this  of  the  prisoner  that  he 
was  entitled  to  their  acauittal;  for  our  law  was  not  so  barbaroua 
as  to  exact  from  such  an  intellect  that  whid^  it  did  exact  from  everybody  else. 
Although  they  might  hear  idle  statements  that  a  man  was  sane  enough  if  he 
could  walk  about  and  do  something  like  other  people,  (ant  be  it  from  tne  iniy- 
box,  when  executing  justice^  to  apply  such  rules  to  him.  It  would  oe.a 
cruelty  and  a  barbarism  wludi  society  nad  never  been  able  to  bear.  Not  even 
in  the  times  when  lunacy  was  so  little  understood  that  lunatics  were  treated 
with  chains  and  whips  could  such  a  sentence  ever  be  executed.  But  our  lav 
at  the  beginning  of  this  o^tuiy  had  made  a  very  salutary  piovision  for  snoh 
cases  as  this.  Xest  such  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  fo  at  laive  who  had 
committed  such  a  crime  as  this,  and  that  tlus  might  not  influence  tne  minds  of 
jurors,  our  law  had  humanely  provided  that  if  a  prisoner  should  be  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  his  insanity,  it  should  be  so  found  by  their  verdict,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  he  should  never  have  the  opportunity  of  repeati^  his  offence 
but  that  he  should  be  locked  up  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Tne  law  .was 
wise  and  good,  and  they  would  execute  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  hiw,  and  would 
take  care  that  no  roan  was  subject  to  the  dreadful  punishment  of  the  law 
attached  to  this  crime  about  whcec  sanity  they  had  a  doubt.  It  was  net 
necessary  that  they  should  believe  him  to  be  raving  mad,  for  the  word  ''in- 
sanity "  applied  to  various  states  of  the  mind.  It  was  sufficient  if  he  was 
shown  to  pe  incompetent  of  knowing  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  and  waa  »o 
far  imbecile  as  not  to  know  the  diuaoter  of  what  he  was  doing,  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong.  Eor  the  commission  of  Uus  dreadful  crime  no  motive  had 
been  proved.  No  jealousy  had  been  proved.  Nothing  more  had  taken  place 
to  account  for  it  tnan  a  mere  lovers'  quarrel.  Would  that  in  a  sane  mind 
account  for  such  an  act  as  this  ?    What  sane  man  would  have  aoted  as  the 

Srisoner  had  done  P  He  had  made  no  attempt  to  escape.  Nothinr  had  bem 
enied  him  by  his  sweetheart.  The  intimacy  had  been  carried  on  lor  yean  to 
the  last  extremity ;  thev  were  walking  lovingly  together.  It  was  impossible 
to  account  for  the  murder  under  such  circumstanoes,  except  on  the  gtouoda 
sugsested  by  the  defence,  that  the  prisoner's  intelleet  was  weak*  that  triiea 
eauly  inflamed  him  into  rage,  and  that  when  in  that  state  he  was  utterly  in* 
sensible  to  the  consequences  of  what  he  did.  The  prisoner  was  the  eighth 
child  of  Thomas  Atkinson,  his  fatho:.  His  brother  John^  who  was  an  idiots 
now  dead,  was  the  ninth  child.  The  prisoner,  from  early  voutb^  had  been  in* 
capable  of  learning  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  education.  He  knew 
nothing  of  arithmetic  or  the  New  Testament.  He  was  unable  to  do  mn 
thing  but  the  moet  trifling  things.    He  had  never  more  capacity  than  a  ohud 
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naeorten  jemsof  age;  but  fais  paasions  asid  animal  instincts  had  ghMm 
witli  his  gro^Hk.  His  statements  made  after  the  mnrder  indicated  the  state  ot 
his  mind.  His  reasons  assigned  for  the  aot  were  not  such  as  eonld  have  in- 
flttenoed  any  sane  man.  He  had  given  his  sweetheart  ten  wounds,  some  after 
death.  What  oriminal  so  barbazoos  and  nnrdentinf  that  he  conld  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  blood  of  his  viotim  but  he  must  inmct  on  her  wounds  after  her 
death  ?  If  possessed  of  sane  intellect,  su^  a  thing  could  not  have  happened. 
Wlnt  was  there  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  to  excite  such  horrid  oitter- 
neas  «ad  malignity  F  This  act  had  been  done  by  the  poor  girl's  sweetheart--by 
han  who  had  wished  to  kiss  her  after  her  death.  How  could  such  an  act  he 
done  by  hdro,  unless  done  under  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  excitement  and  in- 
sanity to  whi(^  the  piisoner  was  said  to  be  subject,  and  when  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible  for  his  acta  ?  The  prisoner  had  a  brother  who  was  an  idiot.  His 
mother  had  two  sisters  who  were  both  lunatics,  and  one  of  them  had  died  in  an 
asyiom,  and  the  other  had  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  In  the  next  genera- 
tion the  brother  of  the  grandfather  of  the  prisoner  was  given  to  violent  out- 
borrts  of  passion,  and  at  last  broke  out  raving  mad.  He  had  a  daughter 
Susannah,  who  was  now  alive,  an  idiot.  The  grandmother  of  the  prisoner 
bfouffht  Innaev  into  the  family  too.  Her  mother  was  a  lunatic,  and  the  same 
heieaitary  malady  was  traceaUe  higher  in  her  family.  Here  was  sufficient  to 
nnive  that  there  existed  in  this  unhappy  stock  an  hereditarv  taint  which  re- 
aueed  them  below  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity.  He  should  prove  to  them 
by  the  testimony  of  competent  men  that  the  prisoner  was  an  imbecile,  and  that 
he  WW  one  whom  to  hang  would  be  an  act  of  barbaritv  and  a  disgrace  to  our 
laws.    The  learned  counsel  oonduded  an  able  speech  oy  calling  the  followmg 


Thomas  Atkinson,  flax-spinner,  of  Darley,  the  hiher  of  the  prisoner,  exa- 
mined.'—Is  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Atkinson,  and  Grace  his  wife.  His 
mother^s  maiden  name  was  Reynaud.  His  first  wife  was  called  Mary  Dalby.  He 
had  bad  nine  children  by  his  wife  Marv,  three  dead.  The  piisoner  was  the 
joongest  but  one.  The  youngest  was  called  John.  He  was  born  in  1837.  He 
died  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  at  ten  years  of  a^.  The  prisoner  went  to 
school  to  Snow's  and  Atkinson's.  He  could  not  tellhow  long  he  was  at  school. 
After  he  kit  sdiool  he  turned  him  into  the  mill  to  job,  sewing  Osts  and  oiling  the 
maohineiy,  and  to  look  after  the  hands  and  see  that  they  were  at  work.  He  never 
bought  or  sold  for  him.  He  never  kept  the  books  for  him  or  wrote  the  letters. 
He  was  not  so  sharp  as  some  ti  his  chilaren.  When  he  was  put  out  of  the  way 
he  was  rerj  dangerous.  Anv  trifling  matter  that  did  not  a^ee  with  his  mode 
of  thinking  put  him  out  of  the  way.  There  were  only  fLie  young  people  in  the 
mill ;  he  was  very  violent  with  them  sometimes,  and  one  of  them,  named  Wilson, 
housed  to  caution,  as  he  feared  he  would  do  him  some  harm.  Three  weeks 
before  this  happened  he  saw  a  difference  in  the  prisoner.  He  got  low-spirited, 
and  seemed  to  have  no  talk.  His  son  John  was  four  years  before  he  could  walk, 
and  he  never  could  understand  him  properly.  He  was  rather  curious,  and  not 
right  in  his  Acuities  somehow.  Tne  prisoner  when  crossed  used  very  bad 
bmgimg^  and  was  bewildered  in  his  looks ;  he  never  dared  cross  him.  On  sudi 
occasions  he  would  push  about  and  seem  to  be  in  quite  a  ra^e.  His  wife  had  a 
sister  called  Amu  Dalby.  She  was  in  an  asylum  once  or  twice  in  her  life.  She 
had  a  sister  caQed  Eleanor.  She  was  wrong  in  her  mind.  His  grandmother  on 
the  father's  side  was  named  Medley ;  she  was  before  his  time.  His  father  had 
ayounger  brofther  named  James.  He  had  heard  tell  <^him,  but  never  saw  Mm. 
Hia  grandmother  on  the  mother's  side  was  named  Dalvid. 

Gross-examined. — ^His  wife's  two  sisters  were  in  Wakefield  Asylum.  One 
w»  dead.  His  son^  the  prisoner,  had  attended  a  night  school  in  the  winter  for 
a  year  or  two.  His  son  attended  at  the  mill,  and  sometimes  took  off  a  wheel 
wwi  witaeaa  told  hin^    The  prisimer  "  brayed"  his  younger  brother,  and  was 
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XKmd  in  ha  disposadoiL    Hebadiiiniidliim*MQn0QfJikcKeoHton.inbiBvil^ 

vmmSBB  iwojuinjtsgo. 

BAfflzamkud. — His  rv^BtSfwrnn  Ss.  ^woek. 

Josqph  Trees,  joiner,  of  Dtaim,  owom.— Heibad  liyed  at  Dailey  «11  his  life, 

•and  kid  known  the  prisoner.  Bejnet  the  priaoncr  on  the  momingof  the 
lit  of  August  last—the  day  of  tiie  mnxder.  He  showed  'wiloBSs  a  Genem 
•watoh— a  enudl  ladies' :wai(m.  He  said.he  had  got  it  from  Robert  Scaife,  and 
he  thought  it  would  soit  Mary  Jane.  He  had  unree  otherwaitehes.  He  aanr 
him  that  night  waUdujgp  with  the  deceased.    He  looked  as  thongh  he  w«a  in 

'trooble.  He  had  notwed  that  the  prisoner  wwyeiy  paaaioDate.  He  .would 
throw  thim  abont  in  his  pasaion. 

Honan  Potter  examined. — ^He  had  mazried  a  eiater  of  the  prieoaer;,  aad  had 
Irred  in  the  same  honse  with  him.  He  was  a  yery  passioBate  penon.  In  his 
mind  he  considered  him  "rsther  short/'  and  yery  dull.  Ha  got  into  raging 
passions  for  yery  triflioff  matters.  Heiahravs  oooadered  himnotri|^t.  On 
the  Sunday  of  the  nmrSer  he  saw  lorn;  he  looked  in  a  wild  state,  woiae  than 


nanal,  and  he  had  remarked  en.it  when  he  got  home.  He  seemed  yety  Iknd  of 
the  deceased,  as  if  heoonld-not  bide  her  ont  of  his  sight. 

Cross-examined. — ^He  had  six  dnldren ;  oneof  themwas  19.  Some  of  them 
sometimes  got  into  yiolent  passianH  aad  lor  trifling  eanses.  When  in  his 
nassioDs  the  prisoner- wonld  cb  anything  to  be.niaster.  fie  cooled  down  whmi 
-ne  was  taken  no  notice  of. 

Reexamined. — ^The  prisoner  got  into  difeent  passions  to  any  he  eyer  saw 
his  children  in. 

Richard  Gill  exandned^-^Was  a  ymmdverand  makar«np  for  the  prisosicr'a 
father,  and  had  been  in  his  service  for  toe  last  eight  years.  He  anew  the 
deceased ;  she  and  the  prisoner  alwaya  aeemedyeiy  kying.  The  prisoner  used 
to  call  her  his  intended.  He  always  considered  tha  prisoner  as  a  stnpid  man, 
yery  much  ^yen  to  passion.  If  crossed  in  the  least,  he  was  in  a  pasMon.  He 
ahntys  considered  hmi.as  a  man  not  sound  in  his  mind.  Witness  knew  the 
prisoner's  brother  John.    He  always  considered  him  ont  of  his  mind. 

Cross-examined. — He  was  one  of  the  men  in  the  mill  oyerlooked  by  the 
prisoner.  He  need  if  crossed  to  get  into  violent  passions.  He  thougnt  he 
wonld  have  killed  his  little  brother  once ;  -he  was  nearly  16.  He  knooLsd 
him  down  and  kicked  him.  He  never  tried  to  knock  a  man  df  his  own  aiie 
down.  Witness  never  durst- cross  him.  He  had  crossed  witness  many  a  time. 
.He  never  attacked  witness.    Witness  was  between  60  and  70  years  of  age. 

Re-examined.— *He  really  was  afiaid  the  prisoner  woold  have  killed  hb 
brother  once.  The  young  one  got  away  and  got  home.  Witness  darad  not 
cross  him  becanse  of  his  passion.    He  feared  he  wonld  strike  him. 

Christopher  Atkinson  sworn-. — ^Is  no  rektton  to  the  prisoner.  He  was 
fonneriy  in  the  army  and  in  the  Peninsular  war.  He  went  afterwards  to  Shaw- 
mill,  kept  by  John  Atidnson,  the  nnde  of  the  prisoner,  and  he.then-reasovedto 
Dariey.  He  kept  a  school.  The  prisoner  and  hu  -brother  John,  who  was  a 
complete  idiot,  attended  his  school.  The  prisoner  while  at  witness's  school 
was  very  dnll,  of  weak  mind  and  weak  intellect.  His  mamsBr  wns  eeocntric 
and  singulsr.  He  was  very  passionate,  aad  at  o(Aer  times  qmte  low,  and  weohi 
scarcely  answer  a  question.  He  had  seen  the  prisoner  frequently  in  a  pMsion, 
and  had  had  many  complaints  against  him.  Oi  late  years  he  hadalaaaeealum 
in  passions.    He  raved  like  a  madman. 

Cross-examined. — ^He  foamed  at  the  mouth.  He  wmdd  then  cool  d0«n*and 
would  scarcely  answer  a  question,  fie  had  been  a .  sahoohnasttr  forty  yaan. 
The  prisoner  was  by  no  means  fit  to  be- an  overiooker. 

BMxamined.— »He  never  had  a  boy  of  so  yiolflnt  a  temper  as  the  prisaBsr. 
He  never  sot  master  of  lus  letters  pniperiy. 

Joseph&iow,  schoohDaster,  aiainined,  gave  similar  evidenee.   Thepriaonar, 
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4tt  liii  jililBiMnt,«was  not  'Oifble  of  'cgMectttfye  thon^t.  On  oae  oocnaian 
lie  was  present  when  the  prisoner  came  home,  and  smelbi^  a- smell  of  cot^dngy 
]ieatkea  what  there  ^was  for  dhiaer.  His  mother  told  him.  He  then  $A&ai 
'^wbtttiti^roold'beieadj.  "Bia  mother  told  him.  He  said,  "1  want  some  now." 
'fiis  moliitr'told  him  it»wBS  impossible,  it  was  not  oooked.  He  had  a  stick  in 
hisiuBid,  and  he>^oleBilj  stmck  the  clodc-^th  it,  and- his  mother,  to  anpeaae 
hn,  took  the  dinner  out  of  the  oven  as  it  was,  and  cave  him  some.  He  was 
then'eigfatarnine'jeaKofage.  He  knew  nothing  alMmt  the  New  Testament 
OT^anthmetio,  or  berf  ond  Reading  made  JSaay, 

^ohn'Balbf  exBiiiiBedi— Is  the  brother  of  the  prisoner's  mother.  He  had  a 
sister  Ann  and  Eleanor.  Ann  was  not  of  sonna  mind.  She  was  twioe  ina 
hnatic^uylam,  once  twenty-five  years  ago  for  a  year,  and  again  fourteen  yeuB 
aeo  for  two  or  three  years.  She  attempted  several  times  to  commit  suicide, 
me^was  nneaay  and  restless,  and  had  delnsioBS.  His  sister  Etoanor  was  also 
'takan  to  ^^Uofieid  Asjinm.    She  ilied  there. 

3«Bie  Dalby,'th6  wife  of  the  last  witness,  gave  similar  testimony. 

'Vormal  proof  of  the  iioanity  of  the  two  l>albys  and  the  nredical  eertifieahes 
of  their  insanity  were  given,  and  also  of  the  admission  of  Smnnel  Reynand  «s  a 
fauisiic  in  1894,  bom  an  idiot,  with  hasty  temper. 

Ann  Atidnsen,  widow  of  James  Atkinson,  gTeat^nnole  of  the  prisoner, 
•enBiiBed.-^Her  husband's  mother's  maiden  name  was  Medley.  She  was 
manried  abont  &4  vears  ago.  Her  husband  had  been  in  an  unsound  state  ^of 
wad.  He  stndiea  about  nis  soultill  he  got  quite  wrong.  -He  iumped  through 
s-window  and  injured  himself,  and  was  pursued  and  bound,  and  taken  care  of. 
'fie^was  ill-  again  in  the  same  way  several  times.  One  of  her  daughters  by  her 
husband  was  of  weak  intellect,  and  wrong. 

Isabella  Bc^nand,  wife  of  John  Reynand,  age  81,  examined. — Her  husband 
brother  of  the  prisoner's  grandmother.  Her  husband's  mother's  name 
Bowgill.  She  was  out  of  her  mind.  Her  husband-  at  those  times  guarded 
■■d  took  care  of  her.  She  shouted  and  sang  all  the  night  long.  She 
knew  Thomas  Reynaud,  her  husband's  brother,  and  ne  had  a  son  named  Samuel, 
bun  an  idiot,  who  was  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Wakefield. 

iMr.  Jdin  Kitohing  examined. — Is  a  surgeon,  and  has  had  the  medieal 
Management  for  16 -years  of  the  Retreat,  a  Qiutker  lunatic  asyhun  near  Totk. 
*He  ind  visited  the  prisoner,  with  u  view  to  ascertain  his  eapaeity  and  intellect, 
seven  times,  about  an  hour  each  visit.  The^  result  of  his  investigation  was 
'  that  tbe  prisoner,  in  his  opinion,  was  an  imbecile.  He  meant  by  that  a  person 
whose  mental  powers  had  never  arrived  at  maturity,  but  had  stopped  very  £ur 
shori  of  it.  His  mental  powers  had  not  gone  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  child 
of  ewht  or  nine  years  of  age.  He  imputed  that  to  arise  from  a  very  imperfect 
eonsUiution,  both  mental^  and  physicaHv.  His  physical  constitution  eor- 
vsspended  withhis  mental.  His  powers  of  observation  were  exceedingly  low ; 
his  memory  veiy  deficient  He  had  scarcely  any  power  either  of  reflecting  or 
judging.  The  result  of  his  examination  was  tliat,  in  his  opinion,  his  moral 
powers  had  equally  suffered  in  this  very  defective  development.  He  had  very 
eonfused' notions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  arithmetic.  These  examina- 
tions led  inm  ta  the  eonclusion  that  he  was  not  in  mind  more  than  a  child.  He 
eoBaJdered  his  animal  instincts  and  passions  were  disproportionably  strong  com- 
pared with  his  powers  of  mind,  which  he  believed  unable  to  control  them.  He 
'Was  phymoally  feeble,  and  had  a  large  goitre.  These  were  appearances  usually 
ImnM  attending  an  imbecile.  Goitre  was  a  common  accompaniment  of  imbe- 
dli^.  Insani^  was*  hereditary.  He  had  heard  the  evid^ce,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  the  prisoner  was  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  when  he  killed 
the  deceased.  He  was  not  capable  of  estimating  in  a  correct  uid  healtln^ 
'Banner  the  nature  of  such  an  act,  nor  was  he  capable  of  restraining  himsdf 
'from  the  oommisrion  of  any  act  £rom  a  eonsidmtion  of  the  oonsequenoes. 
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l^or  did  he  believe  that  even  now  lie  oould  be  xesbrained  bomngaim  commil 

the  same  act  under  the  same  circumstanoes. 

Cross-examined.— He  had  on  two  former  oGoa3io&s  eome  to  nve  evideaoe  ol 
the  insanity  of  prisoners.  Once  W/as  in  Dove's  eaee.  He  did  not  sagr  the 
prisoner's  head  was  the  worst  he  ever  saw.  He  had  aaked  him  what  a  man 
thought  with— if  he  thought  with  his  heart  P  and  the  nmoner  answeced  he 
thought  not.  He  had  asked  the  prisoner  if  a  man  ooula  think  with  his  legs 
cut  off?  and  he  said  he  could  not  tell  what  he  would  think  then.  He  bad 
measured  his  head,  and  said  it  was  small.  He  classed  him  as  an  imperfeet 
idiot  and  partial  imbecile.  The  development  of  the  intellect  depended  paortlT 
on  the  education  and  partly  on  the  healthy  condition  and  growth  of  the  chila. 
He  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  not  been  a  healthy  child  firom 
his  appearance. 

Mr.  Kitching^  cross-examination  on  abstract  propositions  was  resumed  at 
great  length.  The  general  result  of  it  was  that  ne  did  not  believe  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  time  ne  committed  the  crime,  from  its  attendant  cJroamfltaaces 
and  from  what  he  had  heard  and  knew  of  the  prisoner^  was  of  sound  mind« 
His  animal  instincts  were  greatly  developed  and  oeyond  his  control.  He  had 
heard  from  him  that  for  a  long  period  he  had  had  sexual  intercourse  with  the 
deceased.  He  did  not  know  the  difference  between  nshi  and  wrong  in  the 
sound  and  healthy  manner  of  ordinary  men.  Witness  nad  given  evidenoe  in 
Dove's  case.  He  then  propounded  the  opinion  that  if  a  man  nourished  an  idea 
until  it  gained  such  possession  of  his  mind  as  to  injure  hb  health  and  produoe 
a  morbia  change  in  his  brab,  it  then  might  become  an  unoontroUable  condition 
of  mind.  impeSing  him  to  carry  out  the  idea»  and  that  he  then  would  not  be 
responsible. 

Mr.  Bliss  objected  to  tliis  reference  to  Dove's  case»  the  object  of  which  was 
to  import  prejudice  into  this. 

Ee-examincd. — He  had  112  patients  in  his  establishment;  10  or  12  of  them 
were  imbeciles^  and  some  of  them  could  read  and  write  and  attended  rdigioiis 
services.  He  had  some  imbeciles  in  his  establishment  who  knew  more  of 
religious  truths  than  the  prisoner.  There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  anionff 
learned  men  in  hb  profession  that  a  man  might  nourish  an  idea  until  it  gainea 
possession  of  him  and  became  an  uncontrollable  condition  of  mind.  He  had 
teamed  that  the  prisoner's  religious  sentiments  had  been  gained  sinoe  his 
incarceration. 

Dr.  Caleb  WHliams,  licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  had  been 
30  years  in  his  profession,  and  was  visiting  physician  to  three  lunatic  asyluma. 
He  had  visited  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  his  mind  several  times.  He  thought  he  had  very  httle  power  of 
reflection  and  very  small  power  of  judffment.  His  manner  was  pecohar.  He 
was  slow  in  answering  questions,  ana  his  manner  indicated  a  considerable 
effort  of  memoir  and  understanding.  He  frequently  said, "  1  don't  remember," 
"  I  cannot  tell,  "  I  am  not  sure."  His  memory  was  very  defective.  Wit- 
ness examined  him  as  to  his  knowledge  of  trees  and  domestic  animals,  with 
which  a  man  in  his  position  was  likely  to  be  familiar.  He  appeared  to  posaeas 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  locality  where  he  lived.  His  moral  faculties  were 
very  feeble.  His  instincts  and  passions  were  very  strong.  Witness  should 
think  tliat  he  had  not  sufficient  mental  and  moral  power  to  control  hb  pas- 
sions or  instincts.  He  appeared  to  have  a  verv  imperfect  appreciation  of 
deatL  Hb  knowledge  seemed  scarcely  to  exceed  that  of  a  ehild  of  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age.  During  a  sudden  outburst  of  passion  witness  believed  he 
would  have  no  power  to  appreciate  the  nature  ana  quality  of  an  act.  He  be- 
Ueved,  from  the  evidence  he  had  heard,  and  from  what  he  knew  of  him,  that 
he  wsus.  incapable  of  appreciating  the  crime  he  had  committed.  Insanity,  was 
hereditaijj  and  when  it  nad  exbted  in  parents  was  very  likely  to  show  itadf  in 
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dddren,  and  break  out  in  sadden  outbursts  of  passion.  The  character  of  the 
prisoner's  mind  was  that  of  an  imbecile — ^a  man  of  defective  mental  power.  In 
Ills  opinion^  the  murder  was  perpetrated  when  the  prisoner  was  in  a  state  of 
▼iolent  passion,  and  in  that  condition  he  would  have  no  power  to  restrain  him* 
fldf.  Imbeoiies  were  liable  to  violent  outbursts  of  passion.^  From  the  oppor- 
iunity  he  had  had  of  judging  of  the  prisoner,  he  should  think  he  had  ahrays 
been  an  imbecile.  His  appearance  and  manner  su^sted  the  consideration 
whether  the  prisoner  was  feigning  imbecility,  and  he  nad  directed  his  attention 
to  that  subject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  feigning.  He 
bad  used  every  means  which  his  skill  could  suggest  to  test  the  state  of  his 
Blind,  send  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  imbecile. 

Cross-examined. — ^He  had^ven  evidence  in  five  criminal  cases  to  prove  the 
insanity  of  the  criminab.  Imbeciles  were  capable  of  some  education,  and 
therefore  improved ;  he  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  they  remained  always 
the  same ;  they  sometimes  got  worse.  His  memory  would  improve  by  exercise. 
The  prisoner  told  him  he  liad  never  seen  a  fir-tree,  and  did  not  know  what  a 
beedi-tree  was,  and  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  domestic  animals.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  a  hare,  ana  did  not  know  ^at  a  pheasant  was.  He  had 
not  asked  him  whether  he  knew  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  donkey,  or  a  pig. 
He  thought  the  prisoner  had  a  very  impenect  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  He 
did  not  Mlieve  that  the  prisoner  would  ask  forgiveness  of  the  father  and  mother 
of  his  victim,  unless  he  had  been  urged  to  it.  If  he  did  it  spontaneously,  it 
would  show  he  had  some  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong,  but  he  believed  the 
prisoner  to  be  incapable  of  sueh  appreciation.  A  sane  man  might,  probably,  steal, 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  power  to  control  his  passion  for  money.  He 
believed  the  prisoner  when  he  committed  the  crime  dia  luiow  that  he  was  com- 
mitting the  act  of  cutting  the  deceased's  throat,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act;  he  did  not  know  the  moral  nature  of  it — whether 
it  was  right  or  wrong.  Weak  persons,  and  those  descended  from  insane  an- 
cestors, are  prone  to  violent  passion,  and  had  not  the  same  power  of  control  as 
other  persons.  He  had  examined  the  prisoner  in  arithmetic.  He  did  not 
know  what  6  times  5  amounted  to.  He  did  not  know  how  much  2  and  2 
made.  He  should  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  prisoner  had  advanced  as  far 
as  '*  Proportion;"  if  he  had,  it  did  not  alter  his  opinion  regarding  him.  He 
might  have  answered  on  the  trial  of  Dove,  that,  "  if  a  man  nourished  any  pas- 
sion until  it  became  uncontrollable,  that  was  moral  insanity." 

Re-examined. — ^If  a  man  so  nursed  a  passion  it  usually  injured  the  health, 
affected  the  nervous  system,  and  he  became  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  brain. 
He  did  not  think  the  prisoner  was  capable  of  planning  such  a  **  murder" — ^it 
was  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If  ue  had  hated  the  girl,  he  did  not  believe 
him  capable  of  assuming  to  the  world  that  he  loved  her.  Education  could  not 
improTe  the  prisoner  beyond  the  range  of  an  imbecile. 

Mr.  Samuel  William  North,  surgeon,  of  London,  and  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  Yoik,  had  been  nine  years  in  practice,  and  was  surgeon  to  a  private 
uylum  containing  40  patients  for  four  years — Dunnington  House,  near  York. 
He  was  also  smrgeon  io  the  workhouse  at  York,  where  they  had  an  average  of 
30  to  40  imbecile  inmates.  He  had  visited  the  prisoner  in  gaol  six  times,  the 
kst  time  last  Wednesday,  about  an  hoiu*  each  time.  He  had  applied  tests  to 
him  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  had  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  he 
was  an.  imbecile.  In  his  physical  structure  he  had  the  stooping  posture  and 
bent  knees  common  among  imbecile  persons.  His  manner  of  spring  was 
riow  and  hesitating,  as  thougli  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  apprehending 

Sestions,  and  his  answers  were  preceded  by  observations  such  as  "  I  don't 
ow/'  "  hi^pen."  He  did  not  change  when  speaking  of  the  murder.  His 
mental  capacity  was  far  below  a  man  of  his  years  of  his  class.  He  had  the 
e^Mcitjr  of  A  child  of  11  or  12  in  his  own  station  of  society.    The  higher 
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facilities  of  his  mind  were  defideni.    He  did  not  oonsider  ''memfny^'  one  of 
the  hifl^est  facilities  of  the  mind ;  it  was  freqnenth  possaased  to  a  great  dsgree 
by  imbeciles ;  but  the  prisoner's  memory  was  defeotiTe.    He  was  de&Mnt  ia 
the  qxudiiies  of  companaon  and  reflection.    Witness  knew  the  neifihbovrhood 
of  Dieurley.    There  was  a  large  wood  of  fir-trees  there.    He  ai^ed  toe  prisoner 
what  kind  of  country  it  wbs  where  he  lived,  but  he  oould  get  no  uatformatktt. 
from  him  such  as  would  hare  guided  a  stranger,  nor  of  the  people  who  lived' 
there.    He  put  to  hun,  " Suppose  a  roan,  receired  2#.  6(^.  a^y  wagea,  and 
worked  all  the  week,  how  mucn  would  he  have  to  receive  for  a  week's  wages  P*' 
He  made  three  or  four  guesses  at  the  sun,  none  of  which  were  oonreel.    He 
asked  several  similar  questions  and  £ot  incorrect  answers.  He  aaked  how  nmdi 
It.  a-day  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  week^  and  that  he  answered  coneetiy. 
He  was  asked  if  he  knew  where  he  was ;  he  said,  ''I  don't  know ;  they  tell 
me  it  is  York  Castle."*   He  adud  him  all  the  pat^culan  of  the  oharge  against' 
him,  and  he  seemed  not  in  the  slightest  degreeaffeoted.    He  shoaild' say  of  his 
moral jpower,  in  the  common,  broad  .aooepti^u.  of  the  term,  he  did  not  know* 
ri|^t  from  wrong.    The  orisoner  was  eyamined  aa  to  his  animal  passioosy  and 
his  answers  showed  that  ne  indulged  them  to  an  inordinate  extent.    His- expe- 
rience of  men  of  the  prisoner's  class  was  that  they  alwa^e  indulged  tnor 
animal  propensities,  and  this  was  ageneral  ohaiacter  of  imbeotlityi    He  believed 
at  this  present  moment  that  he  was  an  imbecile— to  use  a  common  ezproHkm, 
'*  a  natiual"  fool.    A  "  natural"  was  a  common  term  amonff  the  lower  ooden. 
Tbe  character  of  the  crime  and  the  prisoner's  condnot  suSsequentlv  wem  in 
keeping  with  his  weak  state  of  mind.     He  thougjit  he  had  not  a  fuU  and  sen^ 
sible  knowledge  of  the  (aiminality  of  his  act.    Imbeciles^  while  vkdeat  in  their' 
passions,  were  also  timid.    He  believed  when  in  those  paMMms-they  had  no 
complete  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing,  nor  of  oontroUioap  themselves. 
Anv  one  form  of  insanity  in  an  ancestor  might  be  soooeeded  bya^ifftaBtfena 
in  the  children.    It  waa  common.  eKperienoe.    The  more  numerous  arpenee'^' 
ancestors  afflicted. with  insanity  wore,  the  more  likely  was  he  to  have-uuMi<y» 
It  was  a  conclusion  upon  which  all  medical  men  agreed. 

Gross-examined. — ^Tms  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  examined  in  snoha/ 
case.  Sooietimes  idiots  were  gibii^  muttering,  fools,  but  nupidity  of  uttemaoS' 
certainly  did  not  characterize  all  forma  of  insanity.  He  asked  him  if  he  knew 
Brimham  Bboks,  a  famous  place  in  his  neighbourhood,  sosd  he  could  tell  him 
nothing  about  it.  He  asked 'liim  if  he  knew  the  road  .to  £brdcastle-gaiih»  *•' 
village  two  miles  from  Darleyi  where  the  prisoner  livedo  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know.  He  thought  the  pnsoner  knew  that  he  was  cutting  the  daoeaMd's* 
throat,  but  not  tnat  it  was  a  crime.  Although  the  prisoner  had 'cafiedithis  a 
crime,  witness  did  not  know  that  he  knew  it  was  one.  Insane  people  often- 
used  sane  expressions.  He  believed  that  the  prisoner  repeated  the  words  by* 
rote.  In  the  general  and  common  acceptation  of  the  term  he  did  not  believe, 
that  he  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  examined*— lb  a  physician  and  a.  D.GJLi.  of  Oxford, 
lives  in  Caveudish-square^  London,  and  has  stm^ed  medieine  all  his  life.  He 
had  visited  the  prisoner  for  more  than  an  hour  the  day  before  yeatoday,  ai^ 
examined  him  most  carefully  aa  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  with  a  view  to  tfau 
inquiry.  He  appeared  to  hun  to  have  the  physiognomy  of  a  daas  of  penoni 
GBued  "  imbeciles."  The  ei^ression  was  fatuous  and  vacant,  as  often  seen  in 
persons  subject  to  dememiia*  He  had  the  peculiar  slouching  gait  and  attitudes 
of  that  class.  He  has  also  a  large  goitre,  and  knowing  that  that  featnxe  is 
often  seen  with  a  low  order  of  intellect,  particularly  among  a  dass  of  peepi^ 
in  Switzerland  called  "cretins,"  and  from  his  general  aspect  altogether,  bad 
he  met  him  in  a  room,  he  should  have  been  mueh  struck  by  his  imbeeil^ 
appearance.  He  was  remarkably  slow  and  dull  of  apprehension.  He  answerDd. 
in  monosyllables,  and  as  if  he  had  difficulty  in  giving  an  answer.    He  hdl^ 
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aloir,  sluffiiik  style  of  thongbty  and  Bosweted  with  diffiooltj  questiont 
a  child  olfive  ok  six.  years  of  age  would  haye  readilj  understood.    He  ques* 
Honed  him  as  to  hia  unhaj^y  conditian»  and  he  did  not  appear  to  know  where 
ht  was.    He  said  he  was  told  he  was  in  York  Castle.    He  did  noi  know 
whether  it  was  in  Yorkshire ;  it  might  be  in  London.    He  asked  him  if  he 
Imew  he  had  committed  a  dreadful  crime.    He  said,  "Parson  teUs  me  so." 
He  aaked  if  he  was  to  be  tried.    He  said  "I  supposed  so.    Parson  teUs  I. 
is  to  go  before  judge."    He  asked  him  as  to  the  existence  of  a  God.    He. 
answered  "  I  never  seed  Him."    He  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  oar  Saviour  was. 
He  said  he  didn't  know ;  parson  told  him  about  hell,  and  that  it  was  fire.    He* 
did  not  know  where  it  was,  it  might  be  in  Yorkshire  or  London.    He  did  not 
seem  to  know  thinss  whidi  children  of  ordinary  knowledge  were  acquainted 
with.    Hedidnotxnow  whether  the  Qijieen  was  a  woman  or  a  man.    He  waa« 
^ile  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  correctly,  at  which  witness  was  rather 
surprised,  considering  his  past  answers.     He  had  seen,  a  vast  number  of 
imbeeilest.  both  at  home  ana  abroad.    It  was  usual,  in  some  conditions  of  sad 
imbecility,  for  patients  to  show  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  great  trutha  of. 
religion.    They  tccj  rarely  foi^t  the  lessons  of  early  days.    Tmbeeiles  were 
enable  of  bemg  instructed  un  to  a.  certain  point,  and  eyen  idiots.    That. 
CKperimeat  hadbeen  tried  in  the  various  idiotic  institutions.    He  had  never. 
known  an  imbecile  do  a  sum  in  "  Proportion ;"  but  one  might,  by  careful  and. 
continuous  trsininc,  be  educated  to  tnat  extent.    It  was  utterly  impossible  for* 
the  prisoner  tounoerstand  such  a  sum.    It  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  just  as 
the  nigher  faculties  of  the  mind  sunk  down,  the  animal  passions  began  to  roaster  • 
tlie  Tm^ffrf*jMrii<ingj  and  took  the  place  of  reason.  Imbeciles  often  showed  great 
afbotion.    Indulgence  in  sexual  interooutse  would  be  very  likely  to  absorb  the 
leat  of.  the  mind.    Imbeciles  were  constantly  put  to  manual  labour  in  the  great, 
eftablishments  in  the  countr^r;  and  were  ouite  capable  of  many  ordinary  occnpa* 
tbna.    They  constantly  did  it.    Most  ot  the  land  in  connexion  with  our  great. 
lanatiB  asTlums  was  worked  hj  imbeciles  and  lunatics.    The  facts  of  the  pre* 
jHPfft  mnrder  were  consistent  with  the  acts  of  an  imbecile.    Prom  Us  examina** 
tioa  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  not  responsible  for  lus 
actions,  of  stonted  intellect,  bom  in  that  condition,  wad  he  couid  not  bring  hia 
imnd  to  beliere  that  he  ever  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  healthy-minded  person 
and  responsible  for  his  actions.    He  might  have  a  physical  consciousness  of  an 
act  done.    Th^  was  a  case  respecting  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
aiid.be  never  aaw  a  case  dearer  to  hia  mind  than  the  state  in  which  the  priscoer 

now  was. 

Groaa-ennuDBd. — ^There  were  oases  of  feigned  insanity.  He  had  seen  such 
cases^  but  had  not  been  deceived  by  them.  He  could  not  tell  where  Hell  was, 
nor  could  witness.  He  had  no  idea  who  Qod  waa.  Witness  should  expect  a 
diild  of  five  or  six  properly  instructed  woxdd  be  able  to  give  some  notion  who 
Qod  was.  Cketinism  was  not  confined  to  Switserland— 4Dere  was  a  great  dad 
in  Lancashire.  Goitre  was  not  confined  to  lunatics— certainly  not.  Imbecility 
came  on  as  lifo  progressed.  He  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor's  definition. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor^s  opinion  that  one-half  the  world  might 
reason  itself  into  the  belief  that  the  other  half  was  insane.  Dr.  Taylor  was  an 
eannent  man,  but  he  had  not  had  much  experience  in  this  branch  of  science. 
An  imbecde  waaxme  iriiose  brain  was  stunted  in  its  development,  and  as  aeon* 
sequence  the  mind  was  feeble,  the  brain  being  the  orpm  of  thought.  He 
never  knew  of  aaound*minded  criminal  who  had  covered  his  victim  with  wounds. 
He  had  in  a  nnnd)er  of  cases  refused  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  a  plea  of 
insanity,  and  had  made  it  a  rule  to  refuse  to  so  into  a  witness-box  to  prove  a 
prisoner's  sanity  on  a  charge  of  murder.  He  nad  in.  many  cases  been  called  as 
avwiineas  in  support  of  a  plea  of  insanity.  He  thought  the  prisoner  luid  been 
in  this  stnnted  state  of  intellect  for  years,  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  the 
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prisoner  Iiad  a  right  appreciation  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  act  he  was  doing 
when  he  committed  the  morder.  (A  letter  written  by  the  prisoner  from  the 
gaol  was  read,  fall  of  religions  scraps  and  quotations.)  Hie  witness  thongfat 
tile  letter  showed  more  apprehension  than  he  should  have  given  the  prisoner 
credit  for.    (Another  letter  was  read.) 

'Mi.  Bliss  objected  to  this  evidence.  The  defence  having  been  disclosed  by 
the  cross-examination,  these  letters  ought  to  have  been  t^dered  as  evidence 
in  chief. 

Mr.  Price  said  the  plea  of  insanity  rested  on  the  defendant  to  prove,  and 
he  could  not  meet  that  defence  until  it  was  rabed.  The  issue  he  had  to  prove 
was  the  murder. 

Mr.  Bliss,  in  reply,  said  his  friend  was  perfectly  right  if  he  had  not  known, 
from  the  defence  set  up  by  the  cross-examination,  that  insanity  was  the  defence. 
He  now  changed  the  case.  He  went  partly  into  the  case  before,  and  now 
again  went  into  the  other  part. 

His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was  admissible  by  way  of 
repW. 

£iXamination  continued.;^If  the  letter  read  was  a  spontaneous  act,  and  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  directed  to  write  it,  it  exhibited  more  power  of  mind 
than  he  should  have  supposed  the  prisoner  possessed.  (A  third  letter  was 
read  from  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol.)  If  spontaneous,  the  prisoner  seemed  to 
have  more  appreciation  of  his  position  than  he  should  have  imaged. 

Be-examined. — It  was  possible  for  an  imbecile  visited  by  a  rdigious  man  or 
clergyman  to  express  himself  in  the  terms  of  his  visitor  for  a  short  time. 
Unless  he  had  been  very  much  deceived,  the  prisoner  could  not  retain  such 
ideas  long.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conversation  with  the  prisoner  on  rdi- 
gious  matters  corresponding  in  the  slightest  degree  with  those  letters.  He 
should  not  for  a  moment  have  believed  him  capable  of  spontaneously  writing 
such  letters.  He  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  condition.  He  might 
be  taught  a  few  Scriptural  i)hrases.  He  was  not  feigning  insanity  when  he 
saw  him.  Many  imbeciles  were  capable  of  writing  long  and  kind  letters.  He 
had  known  many  such  instances.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  letters  were  no 
safe  test.    He  had  taken  for  his  conclusions  the  whole  case  toother. 

Mr.  North  was  recalled. — ^The  prisoner's  was  not  a  case  of  feigned  imbecility. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Price  called  evidence  m  reply,  proving  the  prisoner's  letters. 

Mr.  Jackman,  who  taught  the  prisoner  at  a  night  school,  was  called  to  prove 
that  he  had  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  "  Proportion." 

Mr.  Anderson,  the  sur^^eon  of  the  York  Gaol,  was  called,  and  proved  vbiting 
the  prisoner  in  his  capacity  as  officer  of  the  prison.  In  his  opinion  the  prisoner 
was  sane,  and  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  like  a  sane  man  of  nis  class 
in  life. 

Cross-examined. — Some  four  or  five  medical  men  in  York  had  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  lunacy.  He  did  not  think  that  those  eentlemen  were 
better  able  to  give  an  opinion  on  questions  of  lunacy  than  himself.  Such 
gentlemen,  from  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  one  subject,  were  liable  to 
be  a  little  crotchety. 

Mr.  Green,  Under-Govemor  of  the  gaol,  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  written 
letters  in  the  common  wardroom,  and  he  believed  he  had  not  written  any  letter 
under  dictation  or  in  the  presence  of  the  chaplain. 

Cross-exammed. — Dunng  the  last  six  weeks  the  Wesleyan  minister  had 
vbited  him  twice  a  week.  He  was  not  present.  There  were  no  writing  mate- 
rials in  the  room  where  th^  were. 

Mr.  Bliss  then  addressea  the  iury  in  reply  to  this  evidence  with  great  force. 
The  learned  counsel  denounced  the  attempt  which  this  last  evidence  showed  to 
hunt  an  idiot  to  the  scaffold.    He  knew  the  excitement  when  a  verdict  was  at 
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Ab,  and  tYt&t  when  men  got  their  blood  up  in  snch  a  pursoit,  there  was  no 
foi-Iitinb'ng  cqad  to  man-Hunting.    He  denounced  the  attempt  to  sneer  down 
tic  cTideflce  of  men  like  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  Dr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Kitching 
amf  Mr.  North,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  stadj,  by  the 
presttmptioa  and  ignorance  of  men  like  Mr.  Anderson,  with  his  limited  expe- 
rience of  Tork  gaol.     And  for  what  ?    In  order  that  this  man  mijjht  be  hanged, 
tad  that  an  imbecile  might  be  strangled  on  the  gallows — ^an  act  of  barbarity 
saficient  to  make  the  very  stones  of  York  cry  out  against  it.    He  called  on  the 
jwT  to  attach  no  weight  to  evidence  like  this  when  contrasted  with  the  mass 
of  evidence  he  had  adduced  contradicting  it.    This  was  a  question  of  medical 
testimony  altogether.    Which  did  they  believe  ?   Mr.  Anderson,  or  the  medical 
testimony  opposed  to  it.    The  letters  of  the  prisoner  put  in  evidence,  he  sub- 
mitted established  rather  the  imbecility  whicn  was  said  to  be  the  character  of 
the  prisoner.  There  was  in  them  an  attempt  to  deal  with  ideas  newly  acquired, 
tnd  a  repetition  of  the  same  scriptural  quotations,  sometimes  misquoted,  which 
indjcatea  imbecUitr ;  and  they  were  told  that  letters  alone  were  no  test  of 
sanity,  but  that  imbeciles  were  often  able  to  write  proper  letters.     The  letters 
were,  he  suggested,  the  promptings  of  the  Wesleyan  minister  who  had  visited 
the  prisoner  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  had  been  written  from  his  nrompt- 
itigs,  with  infinite  labour.    That  Wesleyan  minister  the  prosecution  tad  not 
dared  to  call.     When  examined  as  to  "  heU,"  his  answers  were,  "  Parson  says 
it's  so  and  so.**     That  was  the  key  to  the  letters.    He  had  been  prompted  and 
wgcd  to  write  them.    Was  it  upon  a  conflict  of  testimony  like  this  that  this 
ifian  was  t«  be  hanged,  against  the  opinion  of  the  men  he  had  called  P    The  exe- 
cution of  such  a  man  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Price  replied  at  considerable  length  on  the  wnole  evidence,  contendmg 
tint  the  facts  showed  the  prisoner  to  be  sane.    Feeling  the  greatest  respect  for 
mefical  testimony  supported  by  facts,  he  called  on  the  jury  to  reject  the  testi- 
mony of  a  set  of  hired  advocates  in  that  profession,  who  went  about  to  prove 
the  theories  of  their  own  crotchety  brains.    The  learned  counsel  then  went 
vith  ^reat  minuteness  and  detail  through  the  evidence  in  an  able  address,  which 
occupied  upwards  of  two  hours  and  a-half  in  the  delivery. 

THB  SXrKXINO  UP  OF  THB  JUDOS. 

The  Court  was  a^n  thronged  this  morning,  but  was  not  so  crowded  as 
daring  the  two  previous  days  ot  the  trial.  The  prisoner,  whose  conduct  through- 
oat  the  trial  strangely  contrasted  with  that  exhibited  by  him  for  some  days 
i^terthe  murder,  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  ranch  mental  anxiety,  and 
during  the  summing-up,  as  on  the  preceding  days,  he  maintained  a  degree  of 
impassiveness  which  was  painful  to  witness,  and  which  was  only  explicable  on 
the  assumption  that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  or 
vas  acting  a  part  with  the  most  consummate  skill. 

His  Lordship  said,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mary 
^sne  Scaife,  on  the  1st  ot  August  last,  and  the  jury  had  two  questions  to  de- 
cide, first,  whether,  supposing  the  prisoner  to  be  of  sound  mind,  he  was  guilty 
of  the  murder ;  and,  second,  whether  he  was  of  sound  mind  at  the  time  he 
committed  it.  The  plea  set  up  by  his  learned  counsel  was,  that  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  crime  he  was  not  a  person  capable  of  governing  his  actions — 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  mental  insanity,  and  was.  therefore,  not  responsible. 
They  had  had  a  very  long  inquiry,  and  he  must  say  that  one-half  the  time  would 
have  done  iastice  to  every  person,  for,  on  looking  at  his  notes,  he  found  ques- 
tions askea  over  and  over  again,  the  only  object  of  which  could  be  to  em- 
barrass their  minds  as  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  must  come.  The  real 
question  for  tbeir  decision  was  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  he 
committed  the  ofTence.  It  was  most  important  that  all  persons  who  were 
gniHy  of  great  crimes  should  be  puuishea ;  but  whilst  it  was  important  that 
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the  guilty  should  not  go  unpunished,  both  humanity  and  justice  demanded  thai 
the?  should  closely  investigate  a  plea  of  insanity,  so  that  they  might  not  be 
guilty  of  the  baroarity  of  sending  a  man,  irresponsible  for  his  actions,  to  the 
gallows.    The  case,  as  he  had  previouslv  stated,  had  lasted  twenty-and-a-half 
nours,  of  which  five  had  been  consumed  by  speeches  of  counsel.    When  the 
wise  and  salutary  rule  was  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  speeches  of  counsel* 
which  was  now  the  practice,  it  was  prognosticated  that  their  criminal  courts 
would  be  made,  as  they  had  seen  the  previous  night,  the  arena  for  display--- 
the  arena  in  which  to  struggle  for  victory  rather  than  for  truth — and  he  put  it 
to  them,  whether  some  of  9ie  remarks  which  had  been  made  were  not  those  of 
mere  advocates,  rather  than  of  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the 
jury,  and  aid  them  in  coming  to  a  just  conclusion.    It  was  indifferent  to  him- 
self or  to  the  jury  whether  me  prisoner  was  found  guilty  or  not,  provided  they 
sifted  the  case,  and  came,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  iudgment,  to  a  true 
conclusion.      Truth  was  their  object;  and  it  should  oe  remembered  that 
this  was  not  a  Nisi  Prius  cause,  where  every  point  was  to  be  fought  to  the 
last,  but  a  case  of  the  gravest  importance,  involving  no  less  an  issue  than  the 
life  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    To  proceed,  they  must  first  decide  whether 
this  was  a  murder,  and  next,  if  the  prisoner  was  of  sane  mind.    There  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  first  question,  for  they  had  not  only  the  evidence  of 
several  witnesses,  but  the  prisoner's  own  confession.    That  confession  would 
leave  no  doubt  that  at  the  time  he  made  it  he  was  a  person  responsible  for  his 
acts,  and  knew  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  of  murder ;  but,  as  they  would 
remember,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  made  no  pouit  of  that,  his  case 
bein^,  that  at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed  the  prisoner  was  not  master 
of  his  actions — that  he  was  then  insane,  and  unable  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong.    The  plea  of  insanity  was  a  very  general  term,  and  included 
delusion,  under  which  a  person  might  be  able  to  transact  ordinary  business ; 
raving  inadness,  idiotcy,  and  imbecihty,  and  all  classes  of  mental  disease  where 
a  person  could  not  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.    The  Question  for 
their  decision,  to  establish  the  prisoner's  insanity,  was,  tnat  at  tne  time  he 
committed  this  act  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  rijght  and  wrong — 
that  he  was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  know  that  he  was  doin^  wrong.    Tnat 
was  the  definition  of  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by 
learned  judges — ^in  other  words,  as  they  had  heard,  whether  the  prisoner  knew 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  that  he  knew  it  was  a  wrong  act.    If  he  did, 
then  he  was  responsible ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  visited  by  the 
Almighty,  and  had  been  bom  into  the  world  with  a  mind  not  capable  of  such 
a  distmciion,  he  was  irresponsible,  and  they  were  bound  to  find  him  not  guilty, 
leaving  him  in  his  Lordship's  hands  for  future  detention  and  security.    The 
mere  fact  that  he  committed  an  outrageous  act  was  no  evidence  of  insanity, 
and  he  must  deprecate  any  such  idea  as  that  stated  by  Mr.  Kitching,  if  he 
understood  him  correctly,  that  a  person  of  sound  mind  could  not  have  com- 
mitted this  murder.    Do  not  be  carried  away  with  any  such  notion,  because 
it  would  be  giving  impunity  to  every  person  committing  a  great  crimen 
as  it  would  lead  to  the  doctrine,  the  greater  the  crime,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  escapii^  unpunished.    He  must  also  warn  them  as  to  the  passion  of 
a  man.    If  a  sane  man  flew  into  a  passion,  and  murdered  a  fellow-creature,  he 
was  clearly  responsible,  because  such  a  man  was  bound  to  control  his  feelinjgs, 
and  keep  his  passions  in  check.    But,  if  a  man  was  so  diseased  in  his  mind 
that  his  passion  overpowered  his  reason,  and  incapacitated  him  from  knowing 
that  he  was  doing  wrong,  then  he  was  not  responsible.    They  had  had  a  long 
ar^ment,  and  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  had  cross-examined  the 
witnesses  with  great  ability,  but  he  had  never  struggled  with  the  real  strength 
of  the  case.    The  case  for  the  prisoner  rested  upon  his  early  character,  his 
conduct  at  the  time  of  the  miurder,  and  the  influence  likely  to  have  been  ex- 
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erfad  upon  him  by  bia  ancestors,  throogb  hereditary  descent.  As  to  his  early 
lastorj,  the  acooant  generally  given  iras,  that  he  was  a  person  of  weak  in- 
tellect, a  simple  person,  and  liable  to  fly  into  paroxysms  of  passion.  They  fajid 
two  or  three  witnesses  for  the  iirosecntion,  and  four  for  the  defence,  who  spoke 
to  this  point.  It  might  be  said  that  they  were  near  relatives,  but  who,  their 
eriikiioe  being  received  with  dne  care,  so  well  able  to  know  the  prisoner's 
liabits  and  disposition  ?  Th^  all  said  he  was  snbject  to  paroxysms  of  frenzy ; 
sad  upon  that  they  were  told,  what  thev  knew,  that  persons  of  imbecile  m- 
telkct  were  men  of  strong  passions,  and  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage.  Two  of 
the  medical  men  had  examined  the  prisoner  six  times,  another  seven,  and 
Dr.  Winalow  had  examined  him  once.  They  were  all  well-acquainted  with  the 
sahject  of  insanity,  and  they  all  held  him  to  be  of  a  class  of  insanity  called 
iffibeeilitv.  Their  distinction  between  idiotcy  and  imbecilitv  was  this.  Idiotcy, 
they  sai<iC  was  that  state  in  which  a  person  was  bom  bereft  of  reason ;  imbe- 
cility, that  state  in  which  a  person  was  bom  with  weak  powers  of  mind,  and 
▼hieh  could  only  be  developed  within  a  limited  extent.  Imbeciles,  however, 
coald  do  many  ordinary  kinds  of  work,  as  might  be  seen  in  most  lunatic 
isylams.  There  was  another  class  of  evidence  well  worthy  their  consideration. 
It  was  proved  that  insanity  in  all  shapes  was  hereditary.  It  did  not  follow 
that  a  man  wba  insane  because  his  grandfather  or  grandmother  was  insane,  but 
it  yss  said  in  this  case,  that  such  a  fact  was  corroborative — ^that  where  insanity 
existed  in  former  generations,  they  might  expect  to  find  it  in  subsequent 
generations,  and  the  doctors  told  them  that  this  was  a  link  in  the  chain,  but 
onlj  a  link.  Without  knowing  the  early  history  of  the  prisoner,  it  would 
have  been  weak,  indeed  a  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  but  with  that  knowledge  it 
vss  most  important.  Now,  in  the  whole  of  the  three  hours'  repiv  of  the 
leaned  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  he  never  addressed  himself  to  the  com- 
bined evidence  of  these  toree  steps  in  the  case — that  he  was  a  person  of  weak 
inind,  subject  to  paroxysms,  that  nis  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  murder  was 
extraordinarr,  and  that  his  family  had  been  subject  to  the  dreadful  affliction  of 
iasaaity.  llus  was  the  mode  in  which  the  jury  must  look  at  the  case,  and  it 
VBs  for  their  consideration  entirely — a  matter  requiring  serious  consideration. 
It  might  be  said  that  two  of  the  medical  gentlemen  belonged  to  a  sect,  worthy 
of  all  respect,  but  who  entertained  a  strong  opinion  as  to  capital  punishments, 
ud  were  disposed  to  find  persons  guiltv  of  capital  offences  insane,  but  they 
iDust  not  permit  themselves  to  cast  such  an  imputation  on  those  gentlemen, 
luiless  upon  very  strong  grounds.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  seven  wit- 
Msaes  were  caued,  four  of  whom  spoke  to  the  circumstance  of  the  murder, 
uul  three  to  the  early  life  of  the  prisoner.  His  brother  John  spoke  to  his 
confession  of  the  murder,  and  stated  on  cross-examination  that  he  had  observed 
ft  change  in  him  for  some  weeks,  which  was  fully  accordant  with  the  prisoner's 
own  statement  that  he  had  had  the  murder  on  ms  mind  for  three  weeks.  As 
to  that  fact,  it  would  be  for  them  to  say  whether  it  was  a  diseased  mind  pon« 
dering  on  something  to  be  accomplished,  or  a  sane  mind  brooding  with  malice 
OTer  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  brother  spoke  of  him  as  being  able  to 
do  only  simple  work,  as  getting  into  a  rage  from  trifling  causes,  and  as  fighting 
and  looking  like  a  madman.  He  also  proved  that  he  had  had  the  knife  above 
a  jear,  which  showed  that  it  had  not  been  got  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Horton, 
the  surgeon  attending  the  prisoner's  family,  after  referrmg  to  the  joasi  mortem 
examination  of  the  deceased,  said  he  was  a  person  of  weak  mmd,  readily 
excited  by  trifles  to  a  fearful  extent.  Mr.  Horton  also  told  them  that  he  had  a 
goitre,  and  he  might  as  well  tell  the  jury  to  dismiss  that  point  from  their  conside- 
ration at  once,  because  there  were  many  very  clever,  sharp  people  who  were 
ftfflicted  with  the  goitre,  and  its  connexion  with  cretinism  seemed  to  be  only 
ft  matter  of  opinion.  On  re-examination,  the  witness  said  the  prisoner  was  a 
weak,  vain,  frivolous  young  man^  and  likely  to  fall  into  fits  of  momentary 
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insanity,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  in  that  state.  The  witness  Pullan  also 
spoke  of  him  as  having  a  foolish  idiotic  laugh,  and  easily  excited  to  violence. 
Here  were  three  persons  who  spoke  of  him  as  of  weak  mind  and  subject  to 
violent  passion.  Then  there  were  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  they  proved  premeditation  and  malice,  the 
motive  of  jealousy  being  suggested ;  ana  on  the  other,  it  was  argued  that  the 

Erisoner  flew  into  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  depriving  him  of  his  reason,  and  that 
e  then  committed  the  act.    It  was  for  t-ne  jury  to  decide,  and  in  doing  so 
they  must  take  the  surrounding  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  judge 
how  far  it  was  consistent  with  the  prisoner's  imbecility  that  he  afterwards 
sobered  down  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  so  as  to  make  the  statement  he  did 
before  the  magistrates.   He  now  came  to  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
Four  of  those  witnesses  were  connected  with  the  prisoner's  family,  ana  though 
that  might  be  a  subject  requiring  their  attention,  they  were  better  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion  than  those  who  only  saw  him  since  November  last,  whilst  in  gaol, 
and  when  he  might  be  said  to  be  acting.    The  father,  who  gave  his  evidence 
very  fairly,  without  exaggerating  anything,  said  he  had  no  control  in  the  mill, 
neither  bouj?ht  nor  sold  anything,  could  not  keep  the  books,  was  not  so  sharp 
as  other  chUdren,  and  was  very  violent  when  excited.    He  abo  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  insanity  of  two  of  his  sisters.    As  to  the  prisoner  working  in  the 
mill,  they  had  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Winslow  that  it  was  a  common  thing  in  the 
Continental  asylums  to  set  imbeciles  to  even  more  difficult  work  than  that  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  engaged.    On  cross-examination  he  admitted  that  he 
had  made  a  will  in  which  he  had  appointed  the  prisoner  one  of  his  executors. 
That  was  a  fact  worthy  of  their  attention.    It  appeared  inconsistent  with  his 
other  statement  that  he  did  not  think  him  so  sharp  as  other  children.     It  was 
probable,  however,  that  the  thought  never  crossea  the  father's  mind.    Joseph 
Trees  spoke  of  him  as  being  passionate  and  resolute ;  and  Horar  Potter,  who 
marriea  his  sister,  and  had  lived  with  him,  said  he  was  passionate  and  rageous 
in  trifling  matters,  and  he  never  considered  him  quite  right.     Richard  Gill 
also  spoke  of   him  as  not  of  sound  mind.     He   had  already   told   them 
that  ii  a  man  of  sound  mind  committed  a  murder   in  a  passion  he  was 
responsible,  but  if  a  person  of  weak  mind  were  overcome  with  passion,  and 
did  not  know  whether  what  he  was  doing  was  right  or  wrong,  then  he  would 
not  be  responsible.     The   schoolmasters,  Atkinson  and  Snow,  spoke  of  him 
as  a  dull,  passionate  child  at  school,  who  got  into  frenzy,  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth  for  trifling  causes.    Then  they  had  tlie  four  medical  men — ^men  eminent 
in  their  profession.    They  gave  their  opinions,  and  the  jury  must  consider  what 
opportunity  they  had  for  forming  the  opinions  they  expressed.    Scientific  men 
no  doubt  did  diner  verv  materiaUy  as  to  their  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and  the 
only  test  which  could  be  applied  was  the  means  they  had  of  fonning  their 
opinion.     In  this  case,  the  lour  witnesses  called  had  been  long  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  insanitjr,  and,  as  they  had  heard,  paid  frequent  visits  to 
the  prisoner  in  gaol,  asking  him  some  six  or  seven  hundred  questions.    The 
result  was  that  they  all  agreed  in  describing  him  as  an  imbecile,  and  they  told 
them  that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  imbeciles  to  be  subject  to  violent  passions, 
which  overcame  what  little  reason  they  had.    Mr.  Anderson  had  been  much 
abused  for  giving  an  opinion,  which  was  forced  from  him  by  Mr.  Bliss,  and  for 
saying  that  men  who  devoted  their  whole  time  to  one  study  were  apt  to 
become  crotchety.    There  was  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  they  must  not  reject  the 
opinions  of  eminent  men  for  that  reason  alone.    He  should  only  direct  their 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr    Winslow,  as  the  others 
agreed  with  them  on  the  main  points.    They  both  spoke  of  the  prisoner's 
physical  appearance  as  being  striking.    Dr.  Williams  said  he  had  out  little 
power  of  reflection  and  small  power  of  judging.    His  moral  faculties  were 
also  feeble^  and  his  instincts  and  passions  were  so  strong  that  he  would  not  have 
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the  DOwer  of  controlling  them.  The  witness  stated  that  he  did  not  think  he 
could  appreciate  the  nature  and  character  of  the  offence  he  committed; 
and  in  reply  to  questions,  he  said  he  had  examined  the  prisoner  with  the 
view  of  testing  whether  he  was  feiffnin^  or  not,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  Dr.  Williams  was  asked  whether  hatred, 
revenge,  and  jealousy  were  not  the  predominating  passions  which  led  to 
crime,  and  no  doubt  they  were,  but  would  not  jealousy  operate  as  much 
upon  a  diseased  mind  as  upon  a  sane  mind  ?  Dr.  Williams  had  no  doubt 
as  to  his  being  an  imbecile,  and  irresponsible  for  his  acts.  The  evidence 
of  Dr.  Winslow  was  even  stronger.  He  had  only  had  one  opportunity  of 
examining  the  prisoner,  but  he  declared  it  to  be  the  worst  case  he  had  ever 
seen, — that  his  physical  appearance  was  such  that  it  would  have  excited  his 
observation  anywhere,  whilst  his  mind  was  only  that  of  a  child  five  or  six  years 
of  age.  He  said  that  he  miffht  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  do  sums  in 
arithmetic,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  prisoner  could  not  do  a  sum  in  Proportion. 
The  prisoner's  msser  passions  were  strongly  developed,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  tnat  he  was  an  irresponsible  oeing.  On  cross-examination,  he 
said  he  did  not  think  this  was  a  case  of  feigning ;  but  admitted  that  he  should 
be  surprised  if  the  prisoner  could  do  a  rule  of  Proportion,  and  that  he  must 
have  been  grossly  deceived  if  the  prisoner  could  spontaneously  write  such 
letters  as  some  which  were  read  to  mm.  The  letters  showed  more  apprehen- 
sion of  right  and  wrong  than  he  gave  him  credit  for,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
was  capable  of  writing  such  letters  spontaneously.  He  might  write  them  if 
prompted  or  under  pressure.  He  had  known  imbeciles  write  such  letters,  and 
]t  would  not  alter  his  opinion  unless  he  knew  the  circumstances  under  which 
the? e  letters  were  written.  Here  were  four  witnesses,  all  eminent  in  their 
profession,  who,  whilst  differing  upon  some  points,  Sjg^reed  in  considering  the 
prisoner  an  imbiecile,  and  as  being  incapable  of  appreciating  right  from  wrong. 
In  addition  to  this,  they  had  evidence  as  to  six  or  seven  of  his  ancestors,  both  on 
the  father  and  mother's  side,  and  of  one  brother,  who  were  insane.  That  was  the 
case  for  the  prisoner.  The  previous  ni^ht  three  letters  from  the  prisoner  had  been 
put  in.  They  contained  many  most  pious  observations,  and  he  could  not  detect 
in  them  any  wandering  of  mind.  They  were  written  free  from  excitement,  but, 
though  Quoting  a  beautiful  passage  from  Isaiah  (which  in  one  form  or  other 
was  m  tnem  all),  and  speaking  of  repentance  and  redemption,  they  did  not 
develop  anything  to  show  that  the  prisoner  knew  at  the  time  whai  he  was 
writing  about.  The  doctors  told  them  that  imbeciles  did  write  long  and 
correct  letters,  showing  a  just  appreciation  of  religious  truth,  and  unless  they 
knew  the  circumstances  under  which  these  were  written,  their  opinion  would 
not  be  altered.  The  prisoner,  it  appeared,  had  been  attended  by  the  chaplain, 
by  the  weekly  lecturer  (Mr.  Steweurt),  and  by  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  these  letters  might  have  been  written  under  their  suggestion, 
anothat  the  prisoner  merely  used  the  passa^s  and  Scripture  terms  impressed 
by  them  upon  his  mind.  After  expressing  nis  conviction  that  the  obligation 
to  call  these  gentlemen  as  witnesses  rested  with  the  prosecution,  his  Lordship 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderson.  That  gentleman  had 
done  nothing  more  than  his  duty  in  attending  there.  Mr.  Anderson  had  seen 
the  prisoner  three  times  a  week  since  he  came  to  the  Castle,  and  thought  him 
sane,  but  he  had  not  tested  him  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  for  that  length 
of  time  which  the  other  medical  men  had  done.  His  Lordship  also 
referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griesbach,  the  schoolmaster  at  the  Castle, 
and  to  that  of  Mr.  Jackman,  as  to  the  prisoner  setting  to  the  rule  of 
Proportion  in  arithmetic,  and  remarked  that  they  haa  no  evidence  to  show 
under  what  circumstances  he  did  so.  Such,  said  his  Lordship  in  conclu- 
sion, were  the  facts.  If  they  thought  that  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  act  knew  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong — that  the  act 
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was  a  wrong  one,  they  must  find  liim  gailty ;  if  they  thought  he  did  iK>t  know 
that  the  act  was  a  wrong  one,  they  must  acquit  him  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
and  he  had  then  the  power  to  commit  him  to  an  asylum.  He  had  gone  over 
the  whole  of  the  case  with  care,  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  return  such  a 
verdict  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  they  tnought  ou^t  to  be 
given. 

The  jury  retired  at  five  minutes  past  eleven,  and  after  they  had  been  absent 
three  hours  and  a  half, 

Mr.  Bliss  reminded  his  lordship  that  he  had  not  directed  the  juiy,  in  case 
of  doubt,  to  ^ve  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  it. 

His  lordship  replica  that  he  had  given  the  jury  such  directions  as  he  thought 
were  necessary. 

Mr.  Bliss  pressed  the  point,  upon  which 

His  lordship  said : — I  did  not  dhrect  them  specifically  upon  that ;  but  if  I 
had  said  more,  I  might  have  said  something  much  more  injurious  to  your 
client. 

The  jury  returned  into  court  at  ten  minutes  past  three. 

In  reply  to  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  the  foreman  first  gave  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty,"  upon  which  some  of  the  jurors  cdled  out,  "  Not  guilty ;"  and  he  then 
corrected  himself  and  said,  "  We  find  the  prisoner  Not  Guilty,  on  the  ground 
of  Insanity." 

The  prisoner  was  then  ordered  to  stand  down  by  his  lordship.  It  was 
difficult  to  observe  any  change  in  him ;  but  his  cheek  seemed  somewhat 
blanched,  and  his  eye  struck  us  as  brightening  up  as  soon  as  the  verdict  was 
returned. 


The  following  article  upon  the  foregoing  trial,  from  the  leading  newspaper 
of  the  district  in  which  the  murder  occurred,  and  the  accompanying  letter 
upon  criminal  responsibility,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  are  worthy  of 
being  quoted. 

The  Daklet  Muhder. — ^The  acquittal,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  of  the 
wretched  creature  who  was  tried  last  week  at  York  for  the  murder  of  his 
sweetheart  at  Darley  will,  we  believe,  be  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
No  one  can  read  the  evidence  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Atkinson's 
intellect  is  originally  of  the  very  lowest  type,  and  that  such  as  it  is,  it  has 
received  an  exceedingly  small  amount  of  education,  either  directly  or  from 
circumstances.  At  tne  same  time,  while  his  mind  was  thus  stunted,  his  pas- 
sions appear  to  have  been  placed  under  little  restraint  by  those  around  him, 
and  the  rule  both  at  home  and  in  the  factory  was  to  let  him  have  his  own  way 
in  everything.  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  understood  at  Darley  that  the 
prisoner  was  weak  and  foolish,  althougn,  perhaps,  no  one  would  have  ventured 
to  call  him  either  an  idiot  or  a  madman.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  at  York,  and  who  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
rather  prejudiced  against  the  defence  set  up,  that  his  appearance  was  quite 
that  of  an  imbecile.  When  the  history  of  the  prisoner's  family  was  ^ven  to 
the  Court,  there  was  quite  enoum  to  explain  any  amount  of  insanity 
in  himself.  His  younger  brother,  the  next  m  age  to  himself,  was  an  idiot, 
and  both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  side  such  a  fearful  amount  of 
idiotcy  and  insanity  was  proved  as  it  is  perfectly  shocking  to  contemplate. 
The  medical  men  examined  for  the  defence,  who  are  persons  of  standing 
and  reputation  in  their  profession,  agreed  in  regarding  the  prisoner  as 
an  imbecile  whose  mind  was  hardly  more  developed  than  that  of  a  sane 
child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  stated  their  belief  that  he  could  not 
correctly  appreciate  the  moral  nature  of  his  acts.  We  are  quite  disposed  to 
admit  that  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  some  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  aefiiution 
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of  insanity ;  but  tbe  question  in  this  case  is,  not  whether  on  some  subjects  Dr. 

Wioslov  snd  his  fellow-witnesses  hold  mistaken  views,  but  whether  they  had 

snifideiit  grounds  for  thinking  Atkinson  an  imbecile.    Those  grounds  they 

sUted  to  the  Court,  and  takmg  them  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  the 

pHsoaer^s  previous  history,  with  the  opinion  which  his  neighbours  had  formed 

aiiout  him,  with  his  striking  personal  appearance,  and  with  the  melancholy 

aanab  of  his  family,  there  can  oe  little  doubt  that  the  jury  came  to  a  proper 

decision.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the  ground 

of  insanity  in  criminal  cases  amounts  virtnally  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 

for  life  among  criminal  lunatics — a  fate  not  much  less  appalling  to  contemplate 

tlum  death  on  the  gallows.    These  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity  are  not 

Kkeir,  therefore,  to  increase  crime ;  for  no  sane  man  would  be  induced  to  commit 

norder  bjr  the  hope  thai  he  might  possibly  by  a  plea  of  insanity  be  consigned 

to  a  Innabc  asylum  for  life  instead  of  to  tne  gibbet. — Leeds  Mercury. 

CBIUINAL     RESPONSIBILITY. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Times. 

Sir, — In  The  Times  of  Saturday  last  there  is  the  record  of  a  trial  at  York, 
which  has  a  terrible  interest  alike  for  the  physician,  the  statesman,  and  the 
public  I  write  in  ignorance  of  the  verdict  which  will  be  pronounced 
upon  the  unhappy  man,  James  Atkinson,  tried  on  the  Northern  Circuit  for 
tbe  mnrder  of  nis  sweetheart.  Before  this  letter  can  reach  yon,  how- 
erer,  that  verdict  will  have  been  spoken,  and  will  consign  the  prisoner  either 
to  the  condemned  cell  of  the  gaol  or  to  the  wards  of  an  asylum  for  criminal 
knatics.  Of  the  fact  of  the  murder  there  is  no  doubt.  The  motives,  too,  such 
as  they  are,  seem  plain  enough.  It  is  the  old,  old  story — ^passion  and  pride, 
Jealoosy  and  affection,  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  mind  and  the  most  un- 
tameabie  lusts  of  the  flesh  doing  the  devil's  work  in  a  weak,  untaught,  unfur- 
oiahed,  irascible,  brutal  nature.  The  whole  essence  of  the  case  is  contained 
m  the  prisoner's  declaration,  which  is  an  awfully  simple  and  natural  exposition 
of  one  of  the  lowest  phases  of  humanity.  He  had  threatened  to  murder  the 
giri  if  she  would  not  have  him.    "  I  told  her,"  he  says,  "  I  could  not  be  happy 

without  her ;  I  could  not  rest  in  this  world I  told  her  I  shoiud 

murder  her  if  she  would  not  have  me,  because  I  could  not  rest."  He  had  fre- 
qoently  been  known  to  be  in  similar  paroxysms  of  rage ;  the  girl  herself,  pro- 
bably, "was  accustomed  to  them— "he  had  treated  her  so  badly,"  she  told  mm. 
Aceording  to  other  witnesses,  the  sli^test  cause  sufficed  in  this  poor  wretch  to 
bring  on  an  ungovernable  fit  of  passion.  When  in  this  state  he  foamed  at  the 
month,  and  lost  for  the  time  all  self-control ;  when  he  cooled  down,  he  would 
not  speak  to  any  one.  He  had  once  nearly  killed  his  younffer  brother.  "  He 
knocked  him  down  and  kicked  him ;  he  never  tried  to  Knock  a  man  of  his  own 
size  down."  This  vicious  temper  was  auiteapparent  even  when  he  was  at  school;  a 
marked  instance  of  it  occurred  when  he  was  ei^ht  or  nine  years  of  age.  Accord- 
ing to  his  teachers,  moreover,  he  was  at  that  period  "  venr  doll,  of  weak  mind  and 
weak  intellect,"  .  .  "not  capable  of  consecutive  thouffnt."  He  appears  to  have 
made  very  little  progress  even  in  the  most  elementary  education;  and  sJthough  his 
father  employed  him  in  his  business  as  a  kind  of  overseer  of  the  workmen,  he 
never  comd  oe  trusted  with  buying  and  selling.  One  of  the  witnesses  con- 
sidered him  "rather  short,"  and  "very  dull."  Another  thought  him  "a 
stnpid  man,  very  much  siven  to  passion;  and  further,  had  "  always  considered 
luDi  a  man  not  sound  in  nis  mind."  His  brother  had  been  an  idiot,  and  died 
at  ten  years  of  age.  He  himself  had  a  goitre.  His  two  maternal  aunts  were 
insane.  Several  of  the  father's  relatives  also  had  been  of  unsound  mind.  That 
is  the  whole  story  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of  criminal  responsibility. 
It  is  impossible  by  commentary  or  argument  to  make  it  any  clearer. 
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My  object  in  writing  you  now  is,  not  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  the  jary 
as  to  whether  this  fearnii  tragedy  was  the  result  of  an  insane  impulse  or  not. 
Take  either  case.  Suppose  it  to  be  ruled  that  this  young  man  was  not  insane 
outriffht,  and  that  his  crime  was  that  of  a  coward  and  a  bully,  turned  into  a 
wild  beast  for  the  time  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  and  lust.  The  picture 
is  repulsive  enough,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  unlike  the  object.  Still,  can  it  be 
fairly  said  that  society  has  done  its  duty  towards  tliis  dangerous  being  ?  His 
tendencies  were  well  known,  and  had  often  produced  outrages  which  made  him 
a  terror  to  his  family  and  to  the  neighbours.  Were  there  no  means  of  bringing 
this  moral  nuisance  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  at  a  point  short  of 
murder  P  and  if  brought  into  notice,  were  there  no  means  by  which  it  could  be 
controlled  in  time  ? 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  jury  declare  the  act  to  be  that  of  a 
madman,  will  any  one  doubt  that  the  protection  now  to  be  afforded  was  really 
due  long  before  P  Was  it  necessary  that  this  unfortunate  man  should  cut  a 
throat  in  order  to  prove  himself  insane  P  Or  would  it  not  have  been  at  once 
humane  and  just,  not  to  say  politic  and  expedient,  to  try  this  question  Ion? 
before  the  murder;  say  When  he  knocked  down  his  imbecile  brother  ana 
kicked  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life ! 

These  questions  are,  perhaps,  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  But  they 
are  of  immense  importance  to  the  public,  and  often  present  themselves  in  an 
embarrassing  form  to  those  who,  like  physicians  and  magistrates,  have  to  deal 
with  unheid^y  and  vicious  natures.  T&e  medical  man  of  the  family  in  this 
case  did  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty— probably  he  was  never  asked — ^to  interfere. 
I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is  probable  he  could  only  have  interfered  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or,  if  he  had  placed  the  patient  in  an  asylum,  at  the  risk 
of  an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  But  more  and  more  every  day  we  who 
practise  the  heaUng  art  are  led  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with  tnose  who, 
from  hereditary  or  acquired  menial  deformities,  may  be  said  to  be  ever  on  the 
verge  of  insamty  or  crime,  even  if  they  have  committed  no  overt  act.  Must 
the  drunkard  dnnk  himself  into  delirium  iremens,  and  how  often,  before  he  can 
safely  be  set  down  as  insane  P  Must  he  utterly  ruin  his  family,  perhaps  at- 
tempt his  own  life,  perhaps  murder  his  nearest  of  kin,  as  was  done  the  other 
day  at  the  Bridge  of  £an,  and  as  is  recorded  in  one  case  in  the  very  paper 
which  contains  the  trial  of  James  Atkinson  P  Must  the  low,  dis^sting,  selfish, 
corrupting  elements  be  allowed  to  fester  in  the  breast  of  an  irreclaimable  savage, 
until  they  break  out  into  acts  of  the  nature  recorded  in  this  and  many  other 
cases  P  Or  will  the  opinion  of  society — will  your  powerful  pen,  for  instance 
—justify  the  interference  of  the  law  to  protect  those  who  are  dearly  un- 
able to  control  themselves,  whether  they  are  technically  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  insane  or  not  P  Doctors  and  magistrates  could  do  much  in  this 
direction;  but  they  cannot  act  unless  supported  by  the  law,  and  by  that 
public  opinion  which  gives  its  application  m  particular  oases. 

I  am,  &c., 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  20,  A  Physician. 
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At  no  time  may  the  pgjrchioalclumoter  of  a  period  be  90  weD  observed 

y  when  evente  oocor  the  iuflnenoe  of  whiob  upon  the  thoughts  and 

iMiogi  both  of  indiyiduab  and  the  man  had  already  been  previously 

wdl  tfoertained.    In  the  political  yooabulary  there  is  a  word  which, 

irom  its  potent  charaoter,  we  rarely  write— •that  is,  in  its  political  sense — 

vithoot  feeling  an  inclination  to  pat  it  in  Uaok  letter;  for  the  most 

powerfol  'charm  ever  wielded  by  CHrce,  the  most  eflfbctive  rune  of  a 

Scandinavian  skald,  and  the  blackest  incantation  of  witch  or  wizard 

ne?er  excited  so  great  a  turmoil  in  the  nether  world  as  that  solitary 

Tord  has  been  accustomed  to  exdte  among  the  people  of  this  country. 

Once  let  SUtotUt  be  uttered  by  an  experienced  politician,  and  as  if  the 

ution  had  eaten  of  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner, 

order  and  quietude  have  been  commonly  driven  to  the  winds ;  and  too 

often  the  very  dregs  of  popular  disturbance  have  been  tossed  up  to  the 

sor&ce  in  the  commotion.    But  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 

of  the  people,  and  noW,  slthough  for  several  weeks  the  charm  has  been 

iterated  and  reiteratedi  the  surface  of  society  has  been  barely  ruffled 

hj  it.    Whence  comes  this  strange  and  gratifying  change  ?    Has  the 

word  lost  its  power,  or  have  the  friends  of  peace  and  quietude  disco- 

▼ered  a  spell  by  which  the  evil  spirit  of  agitation  may  be  allayed — a 

spell  powerful  as  that  by  which  the  sorcerer  was  accustomed  to  remit 

the  foul  fiend  to  his  darksome  region,  per  ip^um,  et  eum  [ip^Oy  ei  in 

ipw.    The  Time9  (March  11),  says  tha^ 

^' At  present  there  is  no  desire  for  organic  obange.^  Revolutions  across  the 
(Sumnel  are  said  to  be  made  bj  the  befly,  and  in  this  country  political  discon- 
teat  is  always  found  to  follow  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  the  dbtress  of  the 
Toiking  people.  Emigration  and  the  progress  of  industry  have  removed  tlio 
loiseiy  whicu  caused  former  agitations,  and  in  no  quarter  of  the  country  can 
people  be  found  to  believe  seriously  that  they  are  oppressed  by  the  members 
lor  small  boroughs,  or  that  the  aristocracy,  as  Mr.  ]Brid^t  gravely  assures  us, 

««  fioorished  on  our  70,000,000/.  of  taiation ^ut  it  does  not  follov 

tint  this  will  alwava  be  the  temper  of  the  people,    A  commercial  crisis,  a  bad 
iitfrest,  an  iU-oonoucted  war,  may  rouse  the  spirit  of  1832  and  1846.'* 

In  truth,  suffering,  or  ignorance,  or  both,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  excessive 
popular  commotions.  To  the  diminution  of  ignorance  we  may  fairly 
attribute  a  portion  of  that  quietude  which  at  present  reigns  in  spite  of 
the  important  poUtioal  changes  in  progress,  and  we  may  ask  if  we  are 
not  already  reaping  some  of  the  harvest  which  has  arisen  from  the 
eflbrts  that  have  been  made  on  all  hands  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
looisl  condition  and  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  mass  of  the 

c2 
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people,  and  if  certain  items  of  national  expenditure  (ctdled  extravagances 
bj  a  few  popular  orators)  of  the  Gk>yemment,  have  not  in  a  great 
measure  nipped  in  the  bud  the  disposition  for  popular  commotion.  On 
the  said  expenditure,  the  IXmes.hBS  the  following  suggestive  and 
truthful  remarks : — 


''  We  saj  that  our  public  charges  are  usually  incurred  for  ffood  purposes,  and 
less  frequently  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Qovemment  than  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  tendency  to  increase,  which  has  lately  pervaded  all  departments, 
has  been  due  in  a  great  4^;ree  to  the  agitation  of  oenevolent  ana  patriotic 
men.  It  has  arisen  from  the  solicitude  extended  to  all  chisses  of  the  people^ 
to  paupers,  to  criminals,  to  lunatics,  to  children ;  from  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  art  and  science ;  from  the  impulse  given  to  education ;  and  from  the 
general  expansion  of  the  machine  of  government  which  the  progress  of  the 
natibn  reimered  inevitable.  It  has  been  commonly  said  of  late  times  that  the 
duty  of  Ministers  now  consists  in  resisting  expenditure  rather  than  defending 
it,  and  that  it  is  from  the  nation  at  large  that  the  cry  rises  for  better  service, 
though  better  service  brings  larger  costs." 

Au  old  proverb  saith,  "  a  full  beUj  neither  fights  nor  flies  well ;'' 
and  this  is  the  secret  of  the  indisposition  which  exists  to  popular  com- 
motions during  periods  of  prosperity.  It  needs  no  dissertation  to 
show  how  bound  up  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
mass  is  with  the  welfare  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  mind  truly 
reflecte  the  impoverishment  or  well-being  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
system  at  large ;  it  is  irritable,  irrational,  uncontrollable,  if  the  body 
be  ill-fed ;  easy,  careless,  and  indifferent,  if  well-fed.  We  cannot  con- 
trol fluctuations  in  trade,  but  we  can  tutor  minds  to  a  better  know- 
ledge than  the  conception  that  political  changes  are  a  panacea  for  social 
suffering  of  every  class  and  grade ;  we  can  teach  that  there  is  a  higher 
degree  of  reform  than  political  reform ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
it  is  during  periods  of  prosperity  alone  that  this  knowledge  can  be 
taught,  and  that  efforts  can  be  made  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  of  the  nation.  When  suffering  occurs,  a  better  check  than 
the  law  to  the  excesses  of  popular  commotion  is  the  restraint  of  a  pre- 
vious sound  Christian  education. 

An  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  (February  4),  on  the  horrible  case 
of  murder,  arson,  and  suicide  which  occurred  in  Manchester  on  the  1st 
of  February,  contains  an  interesting  outline  of  the  psychical  differences 
of  the  present  period  as  compared  with  previous  periods  in  this  and  the 
preceding  century,  so  far  as  these  differences  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
records  of  murder  :— 

"The  murders  of  the  nineteenth  century  present  a  singolar  contrast  to  those 
of  the  eighteenth ;  and  those  of  the  third  quarter  are  uiuike  those  of  the  first 
and  second.  A  hundred  vears  ago  existed  the  hags  who  cut  the  throats  of 
children  before  stripping  uiem  of  their  clothes— the  ogres  who  lurked  in  tumble- 
down houses  near  Drozy-lane,  to  mutilate  and  biun^  the  bodies  of  victims  suffo- 
cated with  piteh-pdastera — ^the  vampires  who,  prodigally  paid  by  high-bom  rof- 
fiuu  from  Westimnster,  made  away  with  women  aad  monte,  and  thus  oUite- 
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ntedthe  eridence  of  still  more  infenud  crimes.    Tbe  highwayman  shot  the 
mhnx  through  the  brains ;  the  masked  bnrglar  seldom  broke  open  a  desk 
before  he  doye  the  sleeper's  skull;  guilt  was  scarcely  less  ferocious  than  the 
law  that  punished  it ;  out  with  a  chan^  in  the  penal  statutes  of  the  realm 
came  an  amelioration,  even  in  the  turpitude  of  the  criminal  classes.    When 
Black  Monday  was  no  longer  a  hangman's  revel  at  Execution  Dock ;  when 
TTburn  ceased  ita  exhibitions  of  brutality  and  death ;  when  Edgeware-road 
eav  the  last  of  its  immemorial  ffibbets  aisapDcar ;  the  Dick  Tuq>lns  of  the 
n»4  and  the  Jack  Sheppards  of  the  town,  the  Burkes  and  Yarrows  of  Charing- 
eross,  laid  aside,  for  the  most  part,  their  bloody  weapons,  and  made  an  effort,  at 
least,  to  he  bui^lars  and  footpads  without  being  assassins.  Some  Thurtells  and 
Bushes,  no  doubt,  haunted  the  neighbourhood  of  wayside  inns,  and  pistolled 
the  farmer  as  he  carried  home  the  produce  of  a  market  day ;  but  human  life 
was  never  held  so  cheap  after  the  capital  penalty  for  secondary  offences  had 
been  revoked.    When  to  commit  larceny  was  to  risk  the  gallows,  what  was  to 
check  the  desperate  culprit  when  a  blow  or  a  stab  might  silence  a  dangerous 
witness  ?    Oiir  jurisprudence  was  improved,  and  crime,  so  to  speak,  reformed 
itself.    It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mrithin  the  actual  century  tragedies  have 
taken  place  unsurpassed  even  in  the  blackest  ages  of  Italian  vengeance,  or^- 
which  was  worse — ^in  the  trap-door  and  dark-lantern  epoch  of  London  unlighted 
and  unguarded.    Not  very  many  years  have  ekpsed  since  Ghreenacre's  ghastly 
baskets  and  packages  were  discovered,  or  since  Daniel  Good  hid  a  woman's 
bodj,  partlv  in  a  manger,  and  partly  in  the 'boot  of  a  carriage.    There  was  the 
gtaye  dug  by  the  Mannings  under  a  floor ;  there  was  the  Dublin  slaughter  of 
1  cashier  at  his  desk ;  there  was  the  Rugelev  Borgia,  hideously  prominent,  the 
Teiy  type  of  a  murderer;  but  atrocities  of  tnis  description  have  become  fewer. 
We  hear  of  stabbings  and  poisonings,  of  strangulation  and  drowning ;  these, 
lM)werer,  are,  in  most  instances,  the  acts  of  passion,  of  jealousy,  of  hate,  of  ex- 
asperated ^tism.     Seldom,  in  our  time,  is  man  or  woman  slam  in  order 
to  be  robbed.    And  yet,  to  the  elder  generations,  it  seems  not  long  since  the 
West^x)ttntry  soldier  saw  a  crippled  girl  receive  eighteen  pence  in  charity, 
tracked  her  into  a  forest,  broke  ner  neck,  spent  the  monev  at  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  was  caught  before  his  paroxysm  of  intoxication  had,  been  subdued,  and 
ban^  in  chains  on  the  very  scene  of  his  crime. 

**  f hese  things  are  gradually  passing  away.  When  Kirwan  stifled  his  wife, 
when  Tawell  mixed  the  dose  of  prussic  add,  when  Dove  mimicked  Palmeri 
when  Bousefield,  Corri^,  and  Davis  gave  themselves  up,  in  a  moment  of 
&«izy,  to  the  gallows,  it  was  not  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  Cour- 
Ktisier  slew  Lord  William  Russell.  A  deliberate  murder,  committed  for  the 
»ke  of  a  watch  or  a  purse,  is  now  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  The  race  to  which 
Hocker  belonged  is  dwindliQ^  out  of  sight.  It  re-appears,  perhaps,  in  the  form 
of  Marlcy ;  but  the  characteristic  crime  of  the  day  is  that  oi  assassination,  com- 
tnitted  in  a  state  of  madness,  and .  followed,  if  not  hj  suicide,  at  all  events  by 
a  few  days  of  unreasoning  concealment  and  an  apathetic  surrender  to  the  police. 
1a  this  category  stands  Black,  the  Irish  murderer,  now  awaiting  justice ;  and 
some  jurists  are  perplexed  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  traiting  such  aa 
crimes  of  the  highest  degree,  or  as  aberrations  appealingto  a  wise  and  philo- 
sophical mtTcy.  In  the  case  of  the  imbecile  murderer  j3ove,  certai^phreno- 
^cal  speculators  endeavoured  to  screen  him  by  declaring  that  he  had  been 
bom  with  an  imperfect  mental,  moral,  and  craniological  constitution — ^to  quote 
theslang  of  their  pretentious  science;  but  upon  this  assumption  every  flat-headed, 
large-eared,  heavy-jowled,  and  monstrous  villain  in  existence  mignt  plead  for 
himself  the  misfortune  of  a  defective  cranium.  We  must  apply  other  tests,  or 
determine  to  establish  vast  prisons  for  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  murderers, 
who  might  then  be  subjected  to  the  process  recommended  by  an  eminent  social 
writer,  and  be  compelled  '  to  work  out  their  own  biographies,'  for  the  benefit 
of  those  abstmct  Cuviers  and  transoendental  Owens  who  treat  human  nature 
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as  a  symmetrical  meobanism  of  ^  moiiTeSy  and  mretend  to  infer,  from  a  man's 
love  of  red  as  a  colour^  what  crime  be  would  be  likely  to  oommit,  supposing 
any  jgarticular  concatenation  of  drcumstances. 

"The  Mandbester  trsgedy,  almost  nniaue  in  its  horror»  helonsn  to  the  class 
we  have  described  as  charBcteristio  of  toe  present  centurj.  The  crime  was 
one  of  fury.  William  Bohinson,  landlord  of  the  Cross  Keys  beer-housei  in 
Albert-street,  must  have  been  a  man  of  thoroughly  sepulchral  disposition.  He 
was  not  a  thief,  or  a  sensualbt,  or  aocustomea  to  Uie  commission  of  penonsl 
outra^ ;  but  he  was  a  erim  fellow,  a  ill  bearer  of  the  skull  and  crossbones. 
Nothing  went  wrong  in  his  business,  yet  he  would  hire  himself  out  as  a  mute 
or  stagger  under  a  coffin  to  a  churchyard,  more,  it  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of 
amusement  than  of  par*  He  had  formerly  been  a  bailiff,  but  could  never  rest 
satisfied  in  any  one  place  or  capacity ;  however,  after  attending  a  funeral,  it 
was  hia  general  custom  to  intooucato  lumself  at  a  tavern. 

"  After  one  of  these  ceremonies,  with  its  dismal  supplement  of  drink,  Bobin- 
son  went  home  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  In  the  same  building,  under  the 
beer-shop,  lived  a  woman  named  Mary  Saxon,  whose  lot  it  is,  while  the  dinner- 
controversy  wa^  in  the  liigher  spheres,  to  sleep  in  a  cellar.  At  the  hour  of 
three,  while  Ivmg  in  bed,  this  woman  heard  a  fall  overhead ;  then  she  saw 
blood  ooainff  tnrough  the  floor.  Immediately  it  occurred  to  her  that  Robinson 
was  killing  nis  wife ;  but  there  were  two  daughters  expected  home  in  an  hour, 
and  Marv  Saxon  most  stranf<ely  forbore  to  give  an  alaim.  She  even  saw  the 
man  walkinff  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  shop,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bare- 
beaded*  ana  evidently  bewildered.  Still  the  woman  held  her  peace ;  three 
hours  elapsed ;  the  murderer  shut  himself  in  the  house ;  the  murdered  creature 
lay  on  the  stones  in  the  kitchen:  and  at  length,  when  the  girls  returned  from 
their  work  at  the  factory,  the  oreary  den  was  broken  open.*  It  was  found 
full  of  smoke  and  fire ;  munes  were  leaping  from  the  gas-pipes,  burning  tim- 
bers were  carrying  the  conflagration  from  room  to  room ;  Kobinson's  wife  Isv 
dead,  the  blood  welling  from  tremendous  wounds ;  but,  at  the  top  of  a  high 
and  steep  staircase,  and  at  the  aperture  of  an  attic  roof,  the  murderer  had 
made  himself  a  gallows.  There  was  the  ladder — the  trap-door  made  a  drop— 
the  rope  was  acyusted— ^the  noose  was  round  the  neck  of  the  miserable  man; 
before  Stafford  gaol  or  in  Horsemonger-lanc,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  more  formality  or  delibeination.  His  wife  lying  stark  below,  his 
home  burning  around  him,  he  swung  high  up  over  the  stairs. 

^  RetpectiDg  Mai^  Siucod*s  evidence,  the  Manchater  Guardian  states  ai  fol- 
lows : — "Tbe  first  evidence  of  what  had  occorred  seems  to  oome  firom  a  womsn 
named  Maty  Snxon,  who^  with  her  mother,  cocupies  a  front  and  a  back  oeDar 
under  the  bleer-house.  Mrs.  Saxon  says  that  about  thj-ee  o'clock,  while  lying  on  a 
bed  in  her  back  oelbr,  she  heard  a  heavy  fall  overhead,  which  startled  her ;  thtt 
very  aeon  afterwards  she  saw  blood  dropping  through  the  oeiline;  that  she  then 
said  to  her  mother  that  'he  must  have  been  kUUng  her,*  alluding  to  BoUnson 
and  his  wife ;  but  that  her  mother  advised  her  not  to  do  anything  '  until  the  girls 
oame  home^'  Hub  Mn.  Saaton  says  she  more  readily  consented  to^  as  she  had  not 
heard  any  qoarteUiag.  Mrs.  Saxon  fbrther  states,  that  about  four  o'clock  she  saw 
Bobinson  walking  np  and  down  Albert-street,  Jn  front  of  his  house,  and  that  be 
had  then  looked  his  front  door,  but  had  no  hat  on.  She  spoke  to  himy  and  asked, 
'Where  la  Mra.  Bobinson  f  and  on  his  answering,  'I  donH  know;  I  think  she 
must  have  gone  to  our  Elisa's,*  Mn.  Saxon  rejoined,  'Ko,  she  never  has.' 
Strange  as  it  may  appean  Mrs.  &txon  still  gave  no  alarm,  nor  does  she  seem  to 
have  communicated  any  nar  or  suspicion  to  anv  person.  Indeed,  she  says  that  she 
left  Robinson  In  the  stnet,  '  with  the  tears  roilmg  down  his  diedai  like  a  bewil- 
dered man.'  Nothing  more  was  known  until  the  daughters  returned  home,  about 
a  quarter  befove  seven  o'elodc.  Thnf  were  astonished  at  finding  the  hooae  in  dark> 
ness  and  the  front  door  looked ;  and  they  ware^  of  oonise,  terrified  at  the  talewhieh 
Mrs.  Saxon  told  them.  Hie  aid  of  two  neiflfaboan,  Thomaa  Kennj  and  Frank 
Waring^  was  obtained;  a  back  door  was  ltMoed»  and  the  hooae  waa  enterad." 
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*'  Nov  iluB  WIS  the  work  of  ^ealousj,  of  dnrnkenness,  of  moody  tnd  morUd 
initibQitj.    Sensitiye  and  passioiutte,  the  unhappy  wntoh,  in  the  interrab  of 
Us  tmateiir  performances  nnder  palls  or  in  a  black  scarf,  wonld  torture  himself 
by  faneies  <»  his  wife's  infidelity ;  and  frequently  the  expression  of  his  face 
told  her— ahhoxLi^  he  ncTer  seems  to  have  employed  a  threat — ^that  he  was 
dda^ing  within  himself  whether  or  not  to  become  her  murderer.    At  length 
the  impulse  of  insanity  oyerpowered  this  most  miserable  of  men;  and,  first 
aisjisg  his  wife,  then  flying  irom  himself  into  the  streets,  and  not  daring  to 
uBwer  a  neighbour's  question,  he  finally  locked  and  barred  himself  in  the 
innse^  set  it  on  fire,  prepared  his  own  scaffold,  and  perished — ^to  leare  a  scare- 
crow memory,  and  peniaps  an  effigy  for  some  Midland  Chamber  of  Horrors* 
Whst  a  climax  to  human  life,  in  a  oiyilised  and  Christian  country !" 

While  the  writer  of  this  article  rightly  attributes  the  deeds  co^* 
mitted  by  Bobinson,  and  many  of  the  more  remarkable  recent  instances 
of  murder,  to  insanity,  and,  moreover,  properly  inveighs  against  tran* 
iceDdental  notions  of  irresponsibility,  he  is  hampered  with  the  more 
doubtful  cases  of  disordered  mind  that  occasionally  come  before  our 
onirts  of  law  charged  with  murder — cases  in  which  it  is  difiiottlt  to 
pronounce  whether  the  mind  is  fettered  morally  alone,  and  is,  conse- 
^ntly,  responsible,  or  whether  it  is  fettered  physically,  and  is  irre- 
sponsible. But  the  question  with  him,  is  one  of  expediency  rather 
than  right ;  yet,  if  example  be  required,  incarceration  would  seem  to 
offer  as  great  a  restrictive  influence  upon  crime  as  the  punishment  of 
lieath,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  experience ;  and  we  presume  that 
the  expediency  of  hanging  an  irresponsible  individual  can  scarcely  be 
nuuntsdned. 

This  subject  leads  us  almost  directly  to  one — the  hereditary  trans* 

mission  of  moral  peculiarities — which  has  been  most  ably  discussed  in 

a  well-timed  article  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Quar^ 

My  Seview,    The  writer  of  this  article  examines  very  lucidly  and 

learnedly  the  whole  subject  of  Fhyneal  and  Moral  HerUage^  and  the 

▼lews  which  he  advances  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  moral  cha- 

ncteristics  of  individuals  like  Eobinson  and  Mary  Saxon,  as  may  be 

pothered  from  the  following  extract  on  the  heritage  of  unsound  mind^ 

which  is  but  one  of  several  extracts  that  we  should  have  liked  to  have 

laid  before  our  readers  had  space  permitted;  but  we  commend  the 

whole  article  to  their  attention  i — 

,  "The  practical  importance  of  this  subject,  in  a  popukr point  of  view,  con* 
asU  m  two  facts — 1.  That  there  is  a  debateable  ground  oi  mental  con^oui 
vhidh  is  not  insanity  in  the  eye  of  the  law  or  of  the  physician,  but  whiph  cannot 
possibly  be  spoken  of  as  perfect  mental  soundness ;  and  8.  That  the  various 
lorms  of  sliffht  and  severe  mental  affection  are  naturally  interchangeable  and 
tnmsformabfe  by  way  of  generation ;  thus,  hysteria  or  chorea  in  one  generation 
Bttj  become  imbecility,  mania,  or  epUepsv  in  the  next  or  third.  Insanitjr  of 
tty  form  in  the  parent  mav  be  representecl  in  the  offspring  either  by  a  simiUur 
iffectioQ,  by  sensorv  disonlers  (as  deaf-dumbness,  &C.X  by  epilepsy,  by  hysteria, 
w  by  the  vague  and  undefined  wedmesses  ta  perversions  of  judgment,  capacity, 
or  will  which  we  call  unsoundness  of  ndnd. 
'*lhe  general  Uw  irith  these  neozoaes  is  that)  without  speoial  attention  to 
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the  lawa  of  liyg^iene,  they  increase  in  gravity  and  intensity  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  thus  young  persons  who  weakly  encourage  hystmcal  habits, 
or  the  blind  indulgence  of  impulses  without  the  intervention  of  will  and  con- 
science, are  laying  the  foundation  for  the  most  serious  lenons  of  intellect  or 
morals  in  after  generations.  For  not  only  are  the  special  vices  of  organization 
and  function  iimehted  in  an  a^graratea  form,  but  it  is  sad,  yet  certain,  that 
there  are  individuals  who,  in  their  own  person,  inherit  the  sum  of  the  perverted 
tendencies  of  many  anterior  generations.  M.  Morel,  speaking  of  such  beings, 
uses  the  following  forcible  expression : — 

"  'A  development  sufficiently  remarkable,  of  certain  faculties,  may  give  a 
different  colour  to  the  future  of  these  unfortunate  heritors  of  evil;  but  their 
intellectual  existence  is  circumscribed  within  certain  limits,  which  it  camiot 
pass. 

"  *  The  conditions  of  degeneration  in  which  the  heirs  of  certain  faulty  organic 
dispositions  find  themselves,  are  revealed  not  only  by  exterior  typical  characters 
ea8il}[  to  be  recognised,'  such  as  a  small,  ill-formed  head,  predominance  of  a 
morbid  temperament,  spinal  deformities  and  anomalies,  &c.,  but  also  by  the 
strangest  and  most  incomprehensible  aben-ations  in  the  exercise  of  the  mtel- 
lectuu  faculties  and  of  the  moral  sentiments.' 

"  Our  English  law  recognises  as  insane  those  who  do  not  know  right  from 
wrong,  and,  considering  their  moral  liberty  as  extinguished,  views  them  as 
irresponsible.  It  recognises  as  sane  those  who  do  know  right  from  wrong,  and 
views  them  as  responsible— as  enjoying  moral  liberty:  a  very  imperfect  and 
faul^  conception. 

"Many  oi  those  who  are  called  insane  could  tell  inlfordble  language  the 
difference  between  moral  right  and  wrong,  whilst  many  of  those  who  mix  daily 
in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  are  considered  sane,  have  no  proper  or  practical 
conception  of  such  differences.    Now,  if  moral  liberty  means  anything  beyond 
a  formula  without  interpretation,  it  means  the  power  of  choosing  and  actmg 
according  to  the  dictates  of  judgment,  conscience,  and  will,  in  opposition  to 
impulse  and  temptation.    The  impulse  and  the  temptation  being  increased,  and 
the  faculties  of  judgment  and  will  and  the  dictates  of  the  conscience  bemg 
both  relatively  and  absolutely  diminished,  it  follows  necessarily  that,  in  pro- 
portion to  these  changes,  moral  liberty  is  invaded,  its  powers  curtailed,  and 
responsibility  to  some  extent  modified.     These  are  precisel^r  the  variatiotts 
which  we  ooserve  occurring  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  heritage.     All  the 
qualities  or  lineaments  of  a  parent  are  not  equally  inherited  by  the  children, 
but  divided  amoncst  them.    So  in  affections  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  always  the 
same  and  entire  phase  wliich  is  represented  in  the  offspring,  but  this  is  analysed 
and  the  elements  distributed.    In  one  wc  have  an  impulsive  nature,  in  which, 
between  the  idea  and  the  act,  there  is  scarcely  an  mterval ;  in  another,  the 
proneness  to  yield  to  temptation  of  any  kind— a  feeble  power  of  resistance, 
mherited  either  from  the  original  or  the  acquired  nature  of  the  parent ;  in  a 
third  we  have  an  imbecile  judgment;  in  a  fourth,  an  enfeebled  vacillating  wiQ; 
in  a  fifth,  or  in  all,  a  conscience  by  nature  or  habit  torpid,  and  all  but  dormant. 
All  these  are  the  normal  representatives  of  an  unsound  parentage,  and  aU  are 
potentially  the  parents  of  an  unsound  progeny;  in  all  is  moral  liberty  weak- 
ened ;  in  all  is  responsibility  not  an  absolute,  but  a  relative  idea. 

"  The  man  who  inherits  from  his  parents  an  impulsive  or  easily  tempted 
nature,  and  an  inert  will  and  judgment,  and  commits  a  crime  under  the  influence 
of  strong  emotion,  can  no  more  be  placed  in  the  same  category  of  responsibility 
with  a  man  of  more  fayourable  constitution  and  temperament,  than  can  a  man 
who  steals  a  loaf  under  the  pangs  of  starvation  with  tue  merchant  who  commits 
a  forgery  to  afford  him  the  means  of  prolonging  a  guilty  career.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  these  constitutional  defects  inayl)e  (and  daily  are)  so  com- 
bined as  to  produce  almost  complete  irresponsibihty,  under  a  rational  system 
of  judgment,  even  in  cases  where  the  intellect,  such  as  it  is,  remains  coherent, 
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ad  its  possessor  is  aoooimted  sane.    Hence  arises,  in  g^reat  measure,  that 
strange  msolable  problem  of  our  race— the  existence  of  what  are  called  the 
'DAiroEXOUs  CLASSES ;'  a  people  who  seem  set  apiurt  to  fill  our  gaols,  our  peni- 
tentiaries, our  houses  of  correction,  our  penal  settlements ;  a  people  at  war 
with  their  kind — ^natural  enemies  of  their  brethren ;  a  leaven  leavening  and 
infecting  and  drawing  into  the  vort«x  of  its  own  corruption  even  the  com- 
paratively sound  elements  of  societv;  the  pariahs  of  humanity,  the  despair  of 
plulanthropists,  the  opprobrium  of  legishttion.    It  will  not  be  by  constantly 
re|>eated  ooirections  tnat  these  classes  will  be  reformed:  'Why  should  ye  be 
stricken  any  more?  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more;'  but  by  a  patient  repetition 
of  the  means  by  which  man  as  a  race  has  been  civilized.  Successive  generations, 
ondergoing  the  process  of  elevation  from  barbarism,  have  been  bom  not  only 
into  an  improved  and  more  favourable  medium  or  condition  of  society,  but  also 
into  an  inheritance  of  faculties  or  aptitudes,  intellectual  and  moral,  refined  and 
i^trengthened  by  the  cultivation  of  tnose  of  their  parents ;  and  so  it  must  be  by 
successive  attempts  at  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature  of  these  dangerous 
classes,  that  they,  the  barbarous  elements  of  social  life,  must  be  redeemea  from 
this  present  degraded  condition,  aud  enabled  to  transmit  an  improving  and  still 
improvable  nature  to  their  descendants." 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  same  article  we  are  told : — 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  amongst  a  people  so  barbarous  as  the  Chinese, 
ve  should  find,  in  reference  to  these  hereditary  weaknesses  and  crimes,  a 
costom  worthy  of,  but  not  followed  in,  the  most  civilized  nations.  In  ex- 
•uoitting  a  criminal,  they  do  not  only  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  crime 
itself,  they  examine  most  minutely  into  the  temperament,  complexion,  and 
physical  state  of  the  accused ;  into  the  most  trifling  events  of  his  former  Hfe ; 
mto  everything  that  can  throw  any  light  upon  motive  or  impulse ;  also,  into 
the  state  of  the  parents  and  ancestors.  Were  this  same  rule  svstematically 
fdlowed  out  in  European  courts  of  justice,  we  should  very  soon  nave  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  data  for  the  solution  of  many  hitherto  insoluble 
problems,  such  as  the  eeneral  relations  of  organization  to  morality,  of  cri- 
minality to  ignorance,  eanoation,  insanity,  and  so  forth.  This  excellent  custom 
in  the  nation  in  question  is  accompanied,  however,  bv  a  barbarity  of  punish- 
ownt  wliich  we  should  by  no  means  wish  to  see  emulated.  If  a  Chinese  be 
c(niricted  of  lese-majesty,  the  law  is,  '  that  he  be  cut  into  ten  thousand  pieces, 
and  his  sons  and  his  grandsons  be  put  to  death.'  It  appears  that  a  similar  law 
exists  in  the  code  of  Persia^  but  only  as  to  the  Mkr,  never  being  acted  upon." 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  hereditary  insanity,  we  may  refer 
to  an  interesting  meeting  which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Imbecile  Children.  The  meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  Sir 
John  J.  Forbes  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  is  a  brief  report  of 
the  principal  speeches : — 

"The  Chairman  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  interest  which  was  beg[in* 
ma,  though  somewhat  tardily,  to  be  felt  in  Scotland  on  a  subject  of  so  prisms; 
andimpoy^tant  a  nature  as  the  improvement  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intcl- 
Wctual  condition  of  this  most  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-creatures,  which 
VB8,  unhappily,  much  larcer,  he  believe^  than  the  public  were  at  all  aware  of. 
After  pointing  out  the  custinctiou  between  the  class  of  lunatics  proper,  aud 
those  more  especially  contemplated  by  the  proposed  society,  he  stated  that, 
vhile  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  former  had  long  been  recognised,  the 
latter  had  either  been  confounded  with  them  and  subjected  to  confinement  and 
reatdctions  which  could  only  aggravate  their  unhappy  condition,'  or,  in  the 
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great  majority  of  cases,  they  were  left  to  wander  througli  the  oountry,  most 
melancholy  specimens  of  intdlectoal  want,  not  only  disagiveable  but  repmsive  to 
the  common  sentiments  of  society.    Sir  John  then  adverted  to  some  of  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  causes  to  which  imbecility  was  believed  to  be  more  or  less 
directly,  attributable — specifying,  among  others,  intemperance,  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  or  innutntious  (Sod,  filthy  and  inadequate  accommodation,  and 
the  squalor  and  misery  thereby  occasioned — and  stated  that,  in  almost  all  cases, 
idiocy  was  accompanied  by  defective  muscular  development.  For  a  good  many 
years,  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  education  of  these  unfortunates  had 
existed  in  Erance,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and,  to  a  still 
greater  extent,  in  the  United  States.    Some  time  a^  sevend  were  opened  in 
llnghind,  but  in  Scotland  the  only  attempts  of  the  kmd  as  yet  had  been  made 
and  carried  on  by  private  benevolence.   The  object  of  the  present  meeting  was 
to  endeavour  to  embody  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  great  question,  and 
to  express  them  in  sucn  an  appeal  to  the  benevolence  to  the  country  as  mi^ht 
meet»  not  only  with  a  wide  reception  of  its  necessity  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals, but  force  on  the  conviction  of  their  rulers  the  fact  that  this  was  an 
object  paramountly  demanding  national  interference.  The  numbers  of  the  class 
in  question  had  not  yet  been  distinctly  ascertained.    Of  course  the  proportion 
vaned  in  different  communities,  and  it  still  required  a  great  deal  of  sti&istical 
inquiry  before  it  could  be  aocnratel^r  stated.    It  was  blBlieved,  however,  that 
there  were  about  3000  of  the  idiotic  class  in  Scotland,  and  of  these  it  was 
estimated  that  600  were  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  not  one-tenth  of  these  had  yet  an  asylum  where  they  might  undergo  a 
kindly  course  of  treatment.    The  tact  was  well  ascertained  that  this  unfortu- 
nate deficiency  in  mental  powers  generally  proceeded  from  an  infirmity  of 
bodily  health,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  dievelopment  of  the  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  powers  of  the  individual.   The  denciency  in  the  physical  system 
naturally  led  to  a  distinct  indication  of  their  course  of  management.    It  was 
through  the  physical  powers  that  they  must  approach  the  intellectual  deficiency, 
and,  by  strengtnening  them,  give  confidence  to  the  recipient  of  their  treatment, 
and  groduallv  enable  the  increased  physical  power  to  sustain  and  improve  the 
intelkctual  development.    This  course  had  been  carefully  pursued  in  most  of 
the  foreij^  institutions,  and  it  was  a  point  which,  he  believed,  the  best  medical 
authorities  in  this  country  were  very  anxious  to  place  foremost  in  the  scheme 
of  treatment  for  these  individnab ;  and  there  was  also  room  for  a  rational 
hope  that  the  gradual  improvement  of  social  arrangements  among  the  poorer 
chuses  of  the  community,  now  happUy,  he  believed,  eoing  forward,  would  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  and  ameliorate  the  acerbity  of  the  general  class  of  cases. 
He  then  alluded  to  the  admitted  desirableness  of  a  more  distinct  dassification 
of  cases  than  at  present  exuted  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  stated  his  conviction 
that,  if  such  a  classification  had  been  carried  out,  a  great  number  of  lunatics, 
who  had  now  become  dangerous  to  society  and  themselves,  and  who  required 
restraint,  would  never  have  arrived  at  that  unhappy  position.    Sir  John  then 
stated  that  he  had  received  communications  from  tne  Aev.  Dr.  Robertson,  and 
from  Dr.  Poole  of  Aberdeen,  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  their  regret  at  bein^  prevented  from  attending.    He  also  read  a 
letter  mm  Lord  Kinnaird,  in  which  his  lordship,  after  expressing  his  gratifi- 
cation on  hearing  of  the  present  movement,  says : — 

" '  My  idea  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  extent  of  the  evil  by  private 
benevolence ;  but  if  receptacles  for  imbeciles  on  an  extensive  scale  ^^ere  esta- 
blished in  country  districts,  they  might  be  classified  and  maintained  at  a  vei^ 
reasonable  rate,  in  which  case  both  parents  and  parishes  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  such  asylums.  I  think  that  a  more  correct  inves- 
tigation into  the  question  of  lunatics  will  show  that  a  vast  number  of  patients 
would  be  found  better  fitted  for  such  establishments  than  for  lunatic  asylums ; 
and,  instead  of  counti^  being  called  upon  to  encounter  the  expense  of  pro- 
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ridoghinaiio  uylnms^  less  expensive  buildings  for  hArml^f  ImiAtios  and  im» 
beoln  might  be  erected.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  expense  of  ereding  such 
boUdlnn  should  be  provided  tor  by  a  general  rate.  Three  establishments 
vonld,  1  think,  be  sufficient  (at  all  events  in  the  first  instance)  to  meet  the 
present  requirementsya  portion  of  the  building  being  set  apart  for  the  training 
of  diildren  thus  afflicted.  If  I  meet  with  general  support,  I  propose  intro- 
ducing, as  ^ou  are  aware,  an  amended  Lunacy  Act ;  audi  shou]a,  in  that  case, 
make  ptovision  for  two  distinct  classes  of  asylums,  which  would  embrace,  I 
presume,  the  object  the  meeting  has  in  view.' 

"Dr.  Coldstream  then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  reviewing  the 
history  and  jpresent  aspect  of  the  movement  on  tne  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
Amenca.  In  this  oountrv.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  TAeiii  on  Cretiniim,  written 
ia  1803,  had  su^;ested  tne  adoption  of  means  likely  to  ameliorate  the  oondi* 
tioQ  of  the  fatuous.  The  subiect  was  again,  in  1819,  brought  before  the 
jmblic  by  Dr.  Poole  of  Aberdeen;  but,  although  forty  years  had  dapsed 
anoe^  no  step  had  been  taken  in  Scotland  to  carry  the  suggestions  into  prac* 
tied  eifect.  After  referring  to  the  establishment  of  a  large  asylum  at  Reigate 
in  England,  and  to  the  institution  erected  at  Baldovan,  near  Dundee,  by  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy,  Dr.  Coldstream  stated  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  School  and  Home  at  Gay-field-square  had  been  commenced  in  1865. 
Though  the  eametiment  had  not  been  made  under  such  favourable  oircum* 
Btiaoes  as  oould  nave  been  desired,  it  had,  on  the  whole,  been  a  very  successful, 
ODSi  and  demonstrated  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  institution  ini^ht  be  made 
iKsrly  self-supjportiug^so  much  so,  that  tne  directors  were  solicitous  to  ex- 
tend the  benents  of  the  system  by  getting  a  society  formed  which  would  have 
store  of  a  national  than  a  local  (maracter.  It  was  their  desire  to  make  the 
|uids  placed  at  their  disposal  go  as  fur  as  possible,  by  eschewing  costly  build- 
ings and  other  sources  ot  lavish  and  often  useless  expenditure ;  and  he  indulged 
s  Tety  confident  hope  that  their  efforts  in  this  important  work  would  be 
seconded  by  the  puolic ;  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  work,  he  was  authorized  to  sav  that  a  liberal  friend  had 
expressed  his  readiness  to  contribute  SOO/.to  their  funds  immediately  on  the 
society  being  established.  In  the  course  of  further  observations.  Dr.  Cold- 
stream said  the  directors  wished  the  movement  to  be  regarded  as  an 
cdocational  onej  thev  desired  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  imbecile 
chiUren—a  conBiderable  portion  of  whom  were  improvable— and  they  were 
atremdy  anxious  that  the  young  people  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  category  of  lunatics,  until  every  educational  appliance  had  been* 
exhausted  on  them  in  vain. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Bell  then  read  a  stateinent  as  to  the  position  of  the  provisional 
institution  now  in  existence,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  establishment 
was  now  in  its  fourth  year,  that,  from  its  commencement,  41  pupil-patients 
^d  been,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  in  trainingt  and  that  24  were  now 
vithin  its  walls.  jBesides  these,  there  had  been  am)ut  100  applications  for 
vhnission,  which  the  committee  had  been  unable  to  entertam.  The  total 
icoeipta  from  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  had  been  8463/.  I8«.  11^., 
•nd  Uie  expenditure,  2169/.  2<.  &d. — ^leaving  a  balance  of  294/.  16«.  5d.  in  the 
treasurer's  hands.  The  committee  submitted  that  the  present  house  in  Gay- 
field-square  was,  in  many  respects,  unfit  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and  that,  m 
order  to  secure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  project,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  pid>iio  should  come  forward  and  put  within  their  power  the  means  of 
obtamingmore  suitable  and  oonmiodious  premises. 

"Dr.TBrowne,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  said  that,  while  he 
wished  to  speak  less  as  a  member  of  a  public  board  than  as  an  individual 
▼ho  for  a  qusoier  of  a  centuir  had  been  endeavouring — and  endeavouring, 
he  kind,  unsacoessfuUy,  chiefly  for  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  pro- 
moien  of  the  present  movement  to  propose  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  an 
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educational  rather  than  a  curatiye  Bystem—to  train  up  the  unhappy  possessors 
of  defective  organizations  in  a  public  institution,  he  might  state,  that  as  a  public 
officer  he  earnestly  sympathized  with  the  present  moyement.  The  matter  had 
been  brought  under  his  obserration  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  very  different 
from  that  m  which  it  had  struck  the  public,  and  he  even  doubted  if  the  unpro- 
fessional part  of  the  present  meeting  were  at  all  aware  of  the  clamant  nature  of 
the  case.  He  referred  to  the  public  sensation  which  followed  the  startling  re- 
velations made  by  a  Parliamentary  Blue-book  some  years  ago  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  coal  miners  in  this  countiy,  and  stated  his  conviction  that,  if  the 
full  extent  of  the  evil  which  this  Society  proposed  to  attempt  to  alleviate  were 
made  known,  public  feeling  would  be  arousea  in  a  still  greater  degree.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  of  the  Society,  therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  to  place  the 
information  already  collected  oefore  the  public,  ana  to  obtain  additional  statis- 
tics on  the  subject.  The  statistics  of  lunacy  were  still  very  defective,  but  enough 
was  known  to  render  it  certain,  that  in  any  county  numbering  150,000  inhabi- 
tants, there  would  be  found  600  persons  (dieted  with  insanity  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  out  of  these  it  was  safe  to  conclude  that  about  200  came  under 
the  jg;eneric  name  of  idiots.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  directors  of  the  new 
Society  proposed  to  be  very  modest  in  their  buildings,  and  he  would  also  re- 
commend them  to  be  modest  in  their  announcements  of  the  results  expected  by 
them,  because  it  was  the  fact  that,  on  the  Continent,  much  disappointment  had 
been  caused,  not  by  the  failure  of  the  system  followed  to  effect  a  great  deal  of 
practical  good,  but,  by  its  failure  to  e£^ct  all  the  good  whfch  had^en  prophe- 
sied bj  its  too  sanguine  friends.  The  directors  must  not  expect,  in  the  great 
niajonty  of  cases,'  to  raise  up  the  imbeciles  placed  under  their  care  to  the 
majesty  of  perfect  men,  but  still  there  remainecl  a  large  margin  for  their  efforts. 
There  were  three  things  which  experience  had  led  him  to  believe  they  could  efff  ct . 
In  the  first  place,  they  would  be  able  to  educate  and  train  up  to  some  consider- 
able degree  of  intellectual  capacity  at  least  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; and,  by  doin^  so,  they  would,  in  the  second  place,  greatly  increase  the 
happiness  of  these  oeings ;  Tor  whatever  might  be  the  popular  notion,  it  was 
a  fact  well  known  to  professional  men  that  they  existed  in  a  state  of  intense 
misery  and  wretchedness.  Thirdly,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  them  to  such 
a  point  of  muscular  and  intellectual  development  that  they  would  be  enabled 
to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  support  themselves 
altogether.  He  concluded  hj  assuring  the  directors  of  the  new  society  that 
they  had  the  best  wishes  of  himself  ana  his  colleagues  in  the  very  important 
task  which  they  had  set  before  them. 

**  Dr.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Lunacj  Commissioner,  briefly  expressed  the  great 
interest  which  he  had  long  taken  in  the  object  of  the  present  movement,  and 
his  cordial  wishes  for  its  success. 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  having,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  M'Lagan,  been  passed  to 
Sir  J.  Forbes  for  presiding,  the  meeting  separated." 

The  police  records  of  the  quarter  contain  a  curious  case  of  a  woman 
throwing  her  child  out  of  the  window  under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 
The  following  reportof  the  case  appeared  in  the  Express^oi  January  5  :— 

"  Yesterday  the  Marylebone  Police-court  was  crowded  to  excess  in  conse- 
quence of  a  report  which  had  been  circulated  that  a  woman  was  in  custody  for 
killing  her  child  by  throwing  it  from  a  first-floor  window  into  the  street.  The 
rumour  with  regard  to  the  murder  happily  turned  out  to  be  untrue ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  evidence  tliat  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
that  the  lives  of  three  children  were  not  sacrificed  by  their  mother  while  acting 
under  the  alleged  influence  of  a  dream. 

At  two  o'clock  tlie  prisoner,  Esther  Griggs,  was  placed  at  the  bar  before 
Mr.  Broughton, 
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"Mr.  Lewis,  of  Elj-plaoe,  appeared  for  her;  and  Mr.  Tubbs,  relienng 
oreneer  of  Marylebone,  attended  on  the  part  of  t  he  board  of  guardians  of  the 
palish  to  watch  the  case. 

"The  prisoner,  who  evidently  felt  the  serious  situation  in  which  she  was 
pboed,  was  seated  dorinff  the  proceedings. 

"The  first  witness  caUed  was 

Sergeant  Simmonda,  20  D,  who  said^At  half-past  one  o'clock  this  morning, 
while  on  dutj  in  East-street,  Manchester-souare,  I  heard  a  female  voice  exclaim, 
'Ob,  my  children;  save  my  children!'  I  went  to  the  house  No.  71,  from 
whenoe  the  cries  proceeded,  and  the  landlord  opened  the  door.  1  went  up- 
stiiis,  accompanied  by  two  other  constables,  and  while  making  our  way  to  the 
first-floor  firont  room,  I  heard  the  smashing  of  ^lass.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  £  found  was  fastened,  and  said,  'Open  it,  the  police  are  here.'  The 
prisoner,  who  was  in  her  ni^ht-dress,  kept  on  exclaiming,  '  Save  my  children ;' 
aod  at  length,  after  stumbUng  over  something,  let  me  and  my  brother  officers 
in.  When  we  entered  we  found  the  room  in  total  darkness,  and  it  was  only 
br  the  aid  of  our  lanterns  that  we  could  distinguish  anything  in  the  room.  On 
tie  bed  there  was  a  child,  five  years  old,  and  another,  three  years  of  age,  by 
her  side.  Everythinff  in  the  place  was  in  great  confusion.  She  kept  crying 
out, '  Where's  my  baoy  P  Have  they  caught  it  ?  I  must  have  throvm  it  out 
d  window.'  The  baby  must  have  l>een  thrown  out  as  I  was  going  upstairs ; 
for,  before  getting  into  the  room  I  heard  something  fall.  I  left  a  constable  in 
charge  of  the  prisoner,  and  I  ascertained  that  the  child,  which  had  been  thrown 
from  the  winaow,  had  been  taken  to  the  infirmary  of  Marylebone  workhouse. 
She  told  me  that  she  had  been  dreaming  that  her  little  boy  had  said  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  and  that  what  she  had  done  was  with  the  view  of  preventing 
her  children  from  being  burnt  to  death.  I  have  no  doubt  Padded  witness)  that 
if  I  and  the  other  constable  had  not  gone  to  the  room,  all  three  of  the  children 
would  hare  been  flung  out  into  the  street. 

*'Mr.  Bronghton. — ^How  long  do  you  suppose  the  cry  of '  Oh,  save  my  child- 
ren I'continaed? 

"Witness. — ^I  should  think  nearly  five  minutes.  (In  continuation,  he  said 
he  went  to  38,  Harley-street,  where  the  husband  lives  in  the  service  of  a 
gentleman,  and  save  him  information  of  what  had  occurred.  The  injured 
mfant  was  only  lo  months  old.) 

"By  Mr.  Lewis. — ^From  the  excited  state  in  which  the  prisoner  was,  I  did 
not  at  the  time  take  her  into  custody.  She  went  to  the  infirmary  along  with 
her  husband  to  see  how  the  child  was  goinff  on,  and  what  hurt  it  had  sustained. 
1  had  understood  that  the  surgeon  haa  said  it  was  a  species  of  nightmare  which 
the  prisoner  was  labouring  nnder  when  the  act  was  committed.  The  window 
had  not  been  thrown  up.  The  child  was  thrust  through  a  pane  of  glass,  the 
fragments  of  which  fell  into  the  street. 

"  Humphreys,  180  D. — ^I  heard  the  breaking  of  ghiss,  and  saw  what  I  ima- 
gined to  be  a  bundle  come  out  of  the  window,  and  on  taking  it  up  I  found  it 
to  be  a  female  infant.  There  was  blood  running  from  its  temples,  and  it  was 
insensible,  I  took  it  to  the  infirmary. 

"Pollard,  314  D.— I  heard  loud  cries  of  'Oh,  save  my  children !'  and  when 
I  WIS  in  her  room  she  said,  '  Has  anybody  caught  my  baby,  Lizzy  P'  One  of 
the  little  boys,  three  yean  old,  and  who  was  clinging  to  hb  mother,  had  blood 
iqKm  his  clothes.  He  had  upon  his  breast  some  marks  which  appeared  to  have 
been  caosed  br  cuts  from  g\aBB.  The  sergeant  left  me  to  taie  care  of  the 
prisoaer  while  ne  went  for  her  husband.  She  told  me  she  had  no  wish  to  hurt 
Bay  of  her  children,  aod  that  it  was  all  through  a  dream. 

"Mr.  Henry  Tyrrwhitt  Smith,  surgeon  at  the  Marylebone  infirmary,  was 
next  called,  and  said  that  when  the  infant  was  brought  to  him,  soon  after  one 
in  the  morning,  he  found  upon  examining  it  that  it  was  suflTering  from  con- 
coaaion  of  the  hiBiQ.    It  was  quite  insensible  and  decidedly  in  dai^ger  now. 
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The  parietal  bone  is  broken,  and  death  might  ensue  in  the  event  of  an  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain. 

"  By  Mr.  Lewis. — I  cannot  sav  that  I  have  not  heard  of  an  inatanoe  whera 
parties  have  committed  acts  to  wnich  a  dream  had  impelled  them. 

"  Mr.  Lewis  submitted  to  the  magistrate  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
murder  the  infant.  The  prisoner  had  always  evinced  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
her  children,  and  he  (the  teamed  gentleman)  hoped  that  the  magistraie  would 
idlow  the  husband  to  have  her  under  his  care  during  the  temporary  remand 
whidi  of  course  would  take  place.  The  dream  under  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted showed  that  she  had  not  at  the  ^e  any  consciousness  of  what  she  was 
doine. 

*'  Mr.  Tubbs  said  he  did  not  attend  in  the  capacity  of  a  prosecutor,  but  he 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  put  it  to  the  magistrate 
uniether  there  would  be  any  objections,  under  the  circumstances,  to  allow  the 
prisoner  to  be  baQed,  her  husband  being  security  for  her  reappearance. 

**  Mr.  Broughton  eomidered  that  it  would  be  a  most  dan^wvtu  daeirine  to  lag 
down  to  taj/,  that  bseatta  apenon  was  dreaming  wkiUt  conmUHmff  an  offence  that 
ihef  were  not  eul/table  /br  their  acts  (!).  A  woman,  on  these  grounds,  might 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  cut  her  hushond's  tmroat,  and  when 
brought  up  for  the  offence  turn  round  and  say  that  she  had  done  the  act  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  a  dream.  He  (the  worthv  mwstrate)  considered  the 
case  to  be  one  of  a  serious  nature,  and  in  the  event  of  £ath  ensuing  an  inquest 
would  be  held  on  the  body.  He  could  not  think  of  taking  bail  in  so  serious 
a  case,  but  would  remand  the  prisoner  till  Tuesday  next,  and  during  her 
present  excited  state  she  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the  infirmary. 

*'The  prisoner  was  then  removed  to  the  cells  by  Ansted,  the  gaoler,  sobbing 
most  bitterly.'* 

The  Eecorder,  at  the  subsequeut  sessiona  at  the  Oentral  Criminal 
Court,  in  hia  address  to  the  grand  jury,  took  a  aomewhat  more  rational 
view  of  the  case  thaa  that  entertained  by  Mr,  Broughton.  '*  If  the 
prisoner,"  said  the  Recorder,  '*  really  did  the  act  under  the  idea  that  it 
was  the  best  mode  of  insuring  the  aafety  of  the  child,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  a  question  whether 
the  grand  jury  would  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty  of  a  oriminal  aot,"  Tho  grand  jury  thi^w  out  the 
bill. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  upon  thQ  case  of 

Robinson  v,  Robinson  and  Lane,  in  the  C>ourt  for  Divorce  and  Matrix 

monial  Causes  (March  2),  merits  quotation  in  part.    The  partieulars 

of  the  case  have  been  fUlly  made  known  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily 

papers  and  need  not  be  recapitulated.    His  lordship  said : — 

<'This  was  a  laifc  for  a  divoroe  d  vinevilo,  on  the  groand  of  adultery.  The  case 
was  poouliar  and  remarkable  in  ite  oharaoter  and  oiroumatanooa.  The  only  eridenot 
to  support  the  oaee  of  the  husband,  the  petitionf r,  consisted  of  oortau  aOfS^d 
edmissions  of  the  wife,  the  respondent,  wttliout  any  oorroboratiTO  erideooe,  diieot 

or  indirect,  to  support  them On  the  part  of  Mn.  Bohinson  it  was  itroiiglly 

contended  that  these  narratives  were  the  iossne  delusions  of  a  disessed  mind.  To 
Bostain  that  proposition,  evidence  was  adduced  that  the  respondent  had  for  msDy 
years  been  labouring  under  disease,  and  the  Court  was  assured  on  the  hlghfl^t 
medical  authority  that  the  effect  of  such  disease  was  soioetimes  to  produce  mental 
derangement  of  the  most  palnftil  nature  with  reference  to  sexual  reelings,  sod  an 
insane  bdief  of  having  committed  unchaste  acta  which  had  no  existence  except  in 
the  mind  of  the  woman  eoafosring  UMm.    TKk  Oomrifiwud,  AeiMVfr,  mlhin^^* 
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wkidk  wonUd  wamnU  ii  in  eonulMing  that  tk€  90tmt»  wnraUd  fty  the 
rnpmidemi  wert  the  dduncm  of  a  ditenUred  mind.  Bad  ikeffhem  to,  the  Oomrt 
wmUL  hame  no  danbi  /owmI,  «^  woe  ntued  in  eu^  caeee,  the  ttaitmeiU  w  eon- 
pmem  ef  lAcm  to  eAmre^  not  %  mere  reoordlog  of  them,  MDoag  the  other  events  of 
her  BCl  in  a  eecret  journal  to  be  eeen  by  no  eye  bnt  her  own.  In  oaeee  of  mania 
mid  ddndome  of  tku  tharaeter,  edf-aeeiuaHon  eeemed  cdwetve  to  he  a  feature  of  ih$ 
dieeiue.  Probably,  too,  the  Court  would  hATo  fbnnd  more  euatinot  and  nnequiTooal 
rtatemesti  of  the  Aill  ooonmmalion  of  her  denree  than  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
diary.  Certaioly  they  would  not  have  found  m  so  many  histances  complaints  of 
unperfect  pleasure  or  of  pafaiiul  diaappointanent.  As  the  Court  oouU  not^  ther^ 
for%  adopt  tba  view  suggested  as  to  the  insane  unreality  of  the  narrative  of  Mrs, 
Bobinaon,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  this  remarkable  document, 
sod  to  see  whether  they  oould  conclusive^  oolleot  firom  it  that  adulteiy  bad  in  fkot 

tiiken  piaoa. In  no  intUmee  owid  thty  find  a  eUar  and  fmeqmvoeal 

admiuum  of  adnUery  ha/nng  taken  place.   The  strongest  passage  was  that  in  which 
the  respondent  stated,  that  after  one  of  these  interviews  Dr.  Lane  desired  her  to 
taha  oara  to  '  obviate  oonae^uaDoes ;'  but  even  there  the  *  oonsequbnoes'  refened  to 
might  have  been  those  of  disooveiy  or  detection,  and  not  those  resulting  from  an 
adoHeroua  connexion.     It  was  true  that  where  they  were  dealing  with  admissions 
by  a  wife  of  oriminal  and  indecent  ikmillaritiea,  bordering  upon  and,  morally 
speaking,  partaking  of  adultery,  the  dispoaition  of  the  Court  would,  for  obvious 
reaeons,  be  to  give  the  fullest  rabct  to  the  language  of  those  admissions.    But  in 
ttda  caae  there  were  considerations  which  led  &o  Court  to  think  that  the  language 
of  Mrs.  Bobinaon  in  her  diaiy  must  be  construed  by  a  different  rule.    The  Court 
waa  dealing  with  one  whom  an  ardent  imagination  and  a  passionate  nature  too 
often  led  away  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  and  truth,  and.  who,  in  all  relating  to 
her  intarcourse  with  men  for  whom  she  had  eonoeived  a  partiality,  was  prone  to 
exaggerate  and  over-colour  every  circumstance  which  tended  to  her  gratification. 
There  was  a  atriking  instance  of  this  in  her  interview  with  Mr.  Thom,  where  she 
magnified  into  the  moat  serious  importance  ciroumstanoes  which  were  proved  to 
have  been  of  the  most  ordinary  and  trivial  character.    In  the  present  instance 
this  tendency  would  be   more   strongly  brought   into    play  by  the   strength 
and  ardour  of  her  passion  for  Dr.  Lane.     It  was  plain  that  she  dwelt  with 
impurs  gratification  on  the  portmitura  of  these  scenes,  and  on  the  details  of  the 
gouty  endearments  and  caresses  which  she  narrated.    It  wat  impoetme  to  «ay 
lev  much  of  aU  this  might  not  he  the  work  of  an  imagination  corrupted  hy 
asBMoUfy  and  dwdUmg  wUh  morbid  eatief action  on  iie  own  impwre  ereaiione,  or 
how  far  any  groundwork  qffact  might  be  dietorted  or  overcharged  hy  the  fanciful 
ndditione  of  the  writer.      The   Court  khm,   (U  all  evente,   of  ooinion  that  ail 
that  eam€  from  $u^  a  quarter  on  tvtch  a  eubjectf  far  from  heing  taken  ae  a  ground 
far  drawing  further  viferenon  cf  eriminaUty,  muet  he  received  with  very  great 
alhwanee  and  disMut,    Having  no  other  evidence  than  the  statements  of  a  writer 
in  whose  judgment  and  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  particular  matter  the  Court  could 
plaoa  no  reliaaoe,  and  whom  it  believed  capable  c^  distorting  and  discolouring  facts 
to  gratify  her  disordered  fancy  and  morbid  passion,  it  would  have  had  great  doubt 
whether,  if  the  admissions  had  amounted  to  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  adultery,  it 
eonld  have  given  tiBM  to  them ;  but»  looking  to  the  ambiguous  character  of  the 
ezprsasions,  oonplad  with  the  reiterated  oomplaints  of  the  writer  of  ^e  absence  of 
equal  ardour  on  the  nart  of  Dr.  lane,  it  could  not,  under  all  the  cireumstances  of 
the  ease,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  any  admission  of  adultery  upon 
which  it  wouM  be  justified  in  acting.    It  was  true  that  from  evidence  of  acts  of 
guilty  £uniliarity  the  Court  or  a  iury  would  have  no  hesitation  in  inferring  actual 
adnltery,  but  they  were  here  dealing  with  confessions  made  by  a  party  who  seemed 
to  have  eveiy  disposition  to  overstate  rather  than  to  suppress,  and  who,  in  these 
admUonSy  must  be  taken  to  have  gone  to  the  utmost  limits  of  reali^.    To  state- 
ments BO  made  it  was  not  open  to  Uie  Court  to  add  anythinffby  way  of  inference. 
It  was  unnaoeesary  to  determine  whether  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Bobinson's  revelations 
wne  Imagiaaryi  or  how  much  was  to  be  set  down  as  fiction  and  how  muoh  as  fact ; 
it  was  enough  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  bad  no 
eridenoe  of  adnltery  before  it  on  which  it  would  be  justified  in  pronouncing  a  sen- 
teaoe  of  divorce,     it  regretted  the  position  of  Mr.  ^Robinson,  who  remained  bur- 
desed  with  a  wife  who  had  placed  ou  record  the  confession  of  her  misconduct^  or, 
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at  all  events,  even  taking  the  meet  favourable  view,  of  unfaitliful  thongfata  and  un- 
chaste desires ;  but  redress  could  only  be  afforded  by  that  Court  on  legal  proof  of 
adultery,  and  that  proof  the  Court  eoild  not  jind  in  Uie  incoherent  Hatementt  of  a 
narrative  so  irrational  and  nntrutlworthp  a$  that  of  the  respondent,  Entertainuig 
this  opinion  of  the  evidence  derived  from  the  journal,  it  would  be  unneosaury  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Lane^  and  therefote  the 
only  course  open  to  the  Court  was  to  dismiss  the  petition." 

The  facts  of  main  importance  legally  in  this  case  were  the  entire 
absence  of  corroborative  evidence,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  docu- 
ments produced  to  support  the  charges  ought  to  be  established  by  them. 
The  facts  of  main  importance  medically  were  the  existence  of  uterine 
disease  in  the  respondent,  and  the  extravagance  and  incoherency  of  the 
statements  contained  in  her  diary.  How  incoherent  and  untrust- 
worthy those  statements  were  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  last 
sentence  but  one  of  the  judgment.  Why  an  incoherent  statement  should 
be  sufficient  to  exculpate  an  individual  legally,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
be  coherent  enough  to  condemn  the  same  person  morally,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  is  more  than  we  can  say.  Neither  can  we 
explain  by  what  process  his  lordship  can  satisfy  himself  respecting  the 
soundness  of  the  medical  dicta  he  has  laid  down,  and  yet  reject  the 
highest  medical  testimony.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  notions,  that  self-accusation  or  confessions  to  others  are 
essential  characters  of  the  disease  the  respondent  suffered  from ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  decision  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as  the 
question  of  morality  is  concerned,  may,  by  diverting  attention  from 
the  medical  aspect  in  which  Mrs.  Robinson's  mental  condition  ought 
to  he  viewed,  have  not  only  a  most  unhappy  effect  in  her  case,  but 
also  in  other  cases  of  a  similar  character  which,  unfortunately,  exist, 
but  which  hitherto  have  been  rightly  i^preciated  and  understood  by 
friends  and  relatives. 

We  shall  defer  any  notice  of  the  proposed  alterations  both  in  the 
English  and  Irish  Lunacy  Laws  until  a  subsequent  period. 

Before  closing  our  retrospect,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice  an 
event  of  no  small  interest  to  the  psychologist,  the  publication  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Lectures,  embracing  his  metaphysical  and  logical 
courses,  {Wm.  Blackwood  and  Son*,)  The  work  is  edited  by  the  Bev. 
B.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  the  Beader  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  well-known  Bampton  Lecturer  of 
1858,  and  JohnYeitch,  M.A.,  who  was  assistant  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
and  read  his  lectures  to  the  class  during  his  last  illness.  The  work  will 
consist  of  four  volumes,  of  which  the  two  first,  containing  the  meta- 
physical course,  are  already  out  of  the  press.  We  propose  to  notice 
these  volumes  at  large  in  our  next  number,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
may  remark,  that  their  rare  interest  can  only  be  rightly  appreciated 
by  a  personal  examination. 
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Abt.  I.— LITEEAEY  POOLS.-OUILLAUME  POSTEL, 
CHBISTOPHEE  SMART,  AND  OTHERS .• 

''iNFiBMiTiTy  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make  the  better 
fool/'  sagely  remarks  the  vanity-stricken  Malvolio,  in  the  '*  Twelfth 
Night/'  how  truly,  we  may  learn  best  from  the  writings  of  thosQ 
fools  who  have  been  impelled  to  wield  the  pen.  *'  I  venture  to 
affirm/*  writes  Nodier,  "  that  if  a  curious  book  in  bibliography 
has  still  to  bie  written  it  is  the  bibliography  of  fools,  and  if  a 
singular,  piquant,  and  instructive  library  has  still  to  be  formed,  it 
is  of  their  works/'  This  observation  forms  a  fitting  epigraph  to 
a  second  essay  by  M.  Delepierre  on  Literary  Fools,  than  which  a 
happier  illustration  of  the  opinions  both  of  the  poet  and  the 
bibliographer  could  not  well  be  conceived. 

But  the  bibliographer  needs  to  hasten  slowly  in  the  tempting 
field  which  a  literary  history  of  fools  opens  out,  for  fools  are  of  two 
classes — ^the  positive  and  the  relative.  The  folly  of  the  former 
is  absolute,  and  results  from  the  infirmity  that  decays  them ;  the 
folly  of  the  latter  is  relative  to  the  higher  degree  of  wisdom 
vhich  is  supposed  to  judge.  The  wise  man,  however,  if  he  be  as 
prodent  as  wise,  will  hesitate  before  he  places  his  finger  upon  this 
or  that  work,  and  says  this  is  the  result  of  folly,  for  it  has  hap; 
pened,  and  might  perchance  happen  again,  that  the  folly  of  one 
age  has  become  the  wisdom  of  the  next.  The  bibliographer 
mast  therefore  take  heed  that  he  does  not  with  his  pen  torture 
the  memory  of  some  unhappy  individual  in  a  manner  more 
lasting  than  that  which  Oampanella  underwent  at  the  hands  of 
the  Inquisition.  "  I  have  been  shut  up  in  fifty  prisons,"  writes 
that  philosopher  in  the  preface  to  his  Atheism  Vanquished,  **  and 
submitted  seven  times  to  the  most  severd  torture.     On  the  last 

*  "  Enai  BiograpUqne  sar  rHistoire  Litttfraire  des  Fouh."     Par  OetaVe  Delo^ 
piem.    {Prwately printed.) 
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oooasion  the  torture  continued  forty  hours.  Bound  ^ith  tight 
cords  that  hroke  my  hones,  suspended,  my  hands  tied  behind  my 
back,  above  a  sharp  piece  of  wood  which  devoured  the  sixteenth 
part  of  my  flesh  and  drew  awav  ten  pounds  of  blood,  cored  by  a 
miracle  after  rix  months  of  siclcness,  I  was  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Fifteen  times  have  I  been  placed  in  judgment.  The  first  time 
when  it  was  asked :  How  then  does  he  know  what  he  has  never 
learned  ?  Has  he  a  demon  at  his  command  7  I  replied :  In  order 
to  learn  what  I  know,  I  have  used  more  oil  than  you  have  drunk 
wine.  At  another  time  I  was  accused  of  being  the  author  of  the 
book  The  Three  Impostors,  which  was  printed  thirty  years  before 
my  birth.  I  was  again  accused  of  entertaining  the  opinions  of 
Democritus,  I  who  have  written  books  against  Democritus.  I 
was  accused  of  fostering  bad  sentiments  against  the  Church,  I 
who  have  written  a  book  on  the  Christian  monarchy,  wherein 
I  have  shown  that  no  philosopher  could  have  imagined  a  republic 
equal  to  that  which  was  established  at  Rome  under  the  Apostles. 
I  nave  been  accused  of  being  a  heretic,  I  who  have  composed  a 
work  against  the  heretics  of  our  times.  .  .  .  Finally,  I  have  been 
accused  of  rebellion  and  heresy  for  having  said  that  there  are 
spots  upon  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  contrary  to  Aristotle, 
who  makes  the  world  eternal  and  incorruptible.  ...  It  was  for 
that  they  cast  me,  like  Jeremiah,  into  the  dungeon  where  there 
was  neither  air  nor  light." — {Corisin : — Cours  de  VHistaire  de  h 
Philosophie,  t.  ii.  p.  287.) 

Moreover,  we  must  not  too  hastily  add  to  the  list  of  fools  men 
who  have  so  fretted  themselves  or  been  fretted  with  their  zeal  for 
learning  and  the  enemies  they  had  made  thereby,  that  they  may, 
as  Pomponatius  described  himself,  be  compared  to  Prometheus 
bound  to  Caucasus,  devoured  by  the  need  of  study  as  by  a 
vulture,  unable  to  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  an  object  of  derision  to 
the  foolish,  dread  to  the  people,  and  umbrage  to  the  authorities. 
"  If  the  wise  erred  not,"  says  the  old  proverb,  "  it  would  go  hard 
with  fools." 

M.  Delepierre  in  his  present  essay  confines  himself  to  the  class 
of  fools  which  we  have  termed  positive,  and  which  is  formed  of 
individuals  who  were  truly  insane.  It  is  not,  however,  an  easy 
task  at  all  times  to  draw  clearly  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  eccentric  and  silly  authors  who  crop  out  in  every  period, 
and  those  authors  whose  works  have  been  prompted  by,  or  are 
tftictored  with,  insanity. 

Literary  fools  may  be  separated  into  four  divisions — ^the  theo- 
logical, the  literary,  properly  so  called,  the  philosophical,  and  the 
political.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  literary 
zeoords  of  these  fools  are  invariably  fantastical,  for  not  nnfre- 
quentiy  they  contain  fragments  expressed,  as  Polonius  would 
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hfl?8  sud,  with  **  a  happinees  that  often  madness  hits  on,  whioh 
rssson  and  sanity  conld  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of/' 

The  author  or  authors  of  The  Spiritual  Squirt  for  ScvU  Con* 
slipaUd  in  Devotion,  and  The  Spiritual  Snuff-Box  to  make 
Devout  Souls  Sneeze,  might  well  have  had  a  niche  in  the  theo« 
logiosl  division  of  literary  fools;  but  these  mystical  extrava- 
gances are  out  of  the  direct  line  of  our  subject.  Coming  more 
stzicUy  within  its  bounds  are  the  records  of  one  named  Paoletti. 
He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  was  deranged  a  long  time  in  consequence  of 
his  arduous  labours  as  a  missionary  in  South  America.  He  had 
been  in  confinement  on  account  of  his  madness  five  years, 
when  he  composed  a  work  confuting  the  doctrines  of  Thomas 
Aqninas,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  God  used  the  sym- 
bolical  instruments  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  determine  who  should 
or  who  should  not  receive  the  divine  favour.  He  designed  a 
fiagram  purporting  to  show  the  mode  in  which  the  holy  vessels 
employed  in  the  Tabernacle  were  made  use  of  in  order  to  indi- 
eate  the  future  lot  of  the  children  of  Adam  relatively  to  pre* 
destination.  In  an  engraving  accompanying  the  work,  God  is 
represented  surrounded  by  angels,  and  presiding  at  the  manipu* 
latiou  of  the  symbolical  vessels :  the  divine  and  the  human  will  are 
represented  as  two  balls  movingin  a  circle,  but  in  difildrent  directions, 
snd  in  the  end  finishing  by  meeting  in  a  common  centre.  Paoletti 
im>te  also  another  treatise  during  his  madness.  In  this  work  he 
argnes  that  the  aborigines  of  America  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  devil  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Noah ;  consequently 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  either  safety  or  grace. 

More  noted  than  Paoletti  is  GulUaume  Postel,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Once  a  Jesuit,  he  was  dismissed  the  Order 
by  Si  Ignatius  on  account  of  his  fantastical  notions.  He  was 
imprisoned  many  years  in  Borne ;  fled  to  Venice ;  was  accused  of 
heresy  before  the  Inquisition ;  was  declared  innocent,  but  insane ; 
and  afterwards  made  a  second  journey  to  Constantinople  and 
Jerusalem.  At  Rome  he  was  infatuated  with  an  old  woman 
whom  some  deemed  a  courtezan,  and  whom  he  called  bis  Chrand' 
mother  Jane.  He  maintained  that  Jesus  Christ  had  redeemed 
man  only,  and  that  the  redemption  of  woman  would  have  place 
by  the  Mother  Jane.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  this  opinion  in  a 
work  written  in  Italian,  and  entitled  La  Vergine  Veneta  {The 
Venetian  Virgin) ;  and  in  another  work  in  French,  printed  at 
Paris,  and  entitled.  The  Three  Marvellous  Victories  of  the  Women 
of  the  New  World,  and  how  they  ought  in  justice  to  command 
everybody,  even  those  who  have  the  Monarohy  of  the  Old 
Warii. 

He  pretended  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  revealed  to  him 
Jircrs  mysteries,  and  he  believed  that  the  soul  of  St.  John  the 
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Baptist  had  been  transfused  into  him.  He  asserted  also  that 
when  he  wrote  another  of  his  works  (De  Nativitate  MediaUnis), 
he  was  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  acted 
only  the  part  of  the  copyist.  He  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive,  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  but  he  died  iu 
1581  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  works,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  fancies 
which  beset  him. 

About  the  same  epoch  lived  Geofifroy  Valine,  who  became  a 
monomaniac  when  young.  He  is  said  to  have  had  as  many 
shirts  as  there  were  days  in  the  year,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
send  them  to  be  washed  in  Flanders,  at  a  spring  famous  for  the 
purity  of  its  waters.  In  Paris  he  gave  way  to  dissipation,  and 
when  his  reason  became  manifestly  altered,  his  family  placed  him 
under  guardianship.  He  then  wrote  a  book,  a  tissue  of  non- 
sense, but  for  which  he  was  condemned  as  an  atheist,  and,  with 
his  book,  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  9th  February,  1574. 
But  one  copy  of  the  book  is  known  to  exist,  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  process  which  led  to  the  authors  death.  It  was 
made  manifest  at  his  examination  that  he  was  insane,  because  he 
was  questioned  before  a  physician. 

The  title  of  his  work  contains  several  barbarous  anagrams,  and 
it  scarcely  admits  of  translation.  It  runs  thus — La  Beatitude  des 
Chretiens,  ou  le  FUo  de  la  foy^  par  Oeoffroy  .  VaU^e,  JUs  de 
feu  Oeoffroy  ValUe  et  de  Girarde  U  Berruyer,  ausquels  noms 
de  pere  et  mire  assemblez  U  a'y  treuve :  Lere,  geru,  vrey  jUo  de 
lafoy  bygarree^  et  au  nom  dufilz :  va  jUo  regie  foy,  aultrement 
guerelafolefoy.  "The  Beatitude  of  the  Chnstians,  or  the 
Flower  of  the  Faith,  by  Geoflfroy  Valine,  son  of  the  late  Geoffroy 
Vallee  and  of  Girarde  le  Berruyer,  which  names  of  father  and 
mother  together  will  be  found  in  it :  Bind,  take  charge  of  (?)  faith 
true  flower  of  the  lapsed  faith,  in  the  name  of  the  Son :  go 
flower  control  faith,  else  cure  mad  faith." 

Antoine  Fvsy  or  Fusi,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University 
of  Lonvain,  takes  his  place  in  the  category  of  literary  fools,  on 
account  of  the  unintelligible  extravagances  of  his  works,  one  of 
which  is  entitled  The  Sharp-shooter  of  the  True  Church  against 
the  Abuses  and  Enormities  of  the  False.  In  a  work  having  the 
title  of  MaMigophorus,  or  the  Precursor  of  the  Zodiac,  he  de- 
fends a  wild  medico-physical  discovery  which  he  believed  that  he 
had  made,,  but  which  is  scarcely  fitted  for  quotation. 

Simon  Morin,  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  man,  was  possessed 
with  the  errors  of  the  illuminati,  and  composed  several  works,  one 
of  which,  written  in  1661,  was  entitled.  An  Evidence  of  the 
Second  Coming  of  tJie  Son  of  Man,  and  in  it  he  asserts  that 
he  himself  was  the  Messiah.    He  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
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alive,  and  he  suffered  at  the  stake,  his  works  being  destroyed  with 
him,  on  the  1 4th  of  March,  1663.  The  President  de  Lamoignon, 
having  demanded  of  Morin  if  he  had  written  that  the  new 
Messiah  would  pass  through  the  fire,  he  answered  yes,  and  that 
it  was  of  him  that  the  prophet  had  spoken  in  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  sixteenth  Psalm,  **igne  me  examinastif  et  non  e$t  invenia 
in  me  iniquUas,'*  He  had  promised  to  rise  on  the  third  day, 
and  a  multitude  assembled  at  the  place  of  execution  to  witness 
the  resurrection. 

In  the  theological  category  we  find  also  Francois  Dosche, 
who  tells  us  at  the  termination  of  the  title-page  of  one  of  his 
books,  that,  "  not  having  the  means  to  print  it  entire,  he  has, 
in  order  to  give  it  to  the  light,  begun  with  the  end,  being  as  anxious 
to  bring  forth  the  truth  of  God  in  him   as  a  pregnant  woman  is 
to  give  birth  to  her  infant :"    John  Mason  who  proclaimed  the 
nsble  reign  of  Christ  (whose  temporal  throne  was  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Water- Stratford,  near  Buckingham)  and  who  believed 
that  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Lord :  and  Jean  P.  Parizot,  who 
attempted  to  demonstrate  t&at  in  Genesis  and  the  Evangel  of  St. 
John  it  was  announced  that  the  three  elements  of  the  Trinity 
vere  found  everywhere  in  nature.     Salt,  the  generator  of  all 
things,  represented  God  the  Father;  mercury,  in  its  extreme 
fluidity,  God  the   Son,  spread  throughout  the  universe;  and 
solphur,  from  its  property  of  uniting  salt  and  mercury,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost.     He  was  condemned  to  the  stake  for  the  impious- 
ness  of  one  of  his  works.     He  deserved  the  sentence,  not  for  the 
impiety  of  the  work,  but  for  the  excesses  which  arose  out  of  it. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  of  writers  whose  brains  have 
been  turned  by  theology  anterior  to  our  own  time ;  but,  to  oome 
nearer  to  the  present  day,  we  may  mention  J,  A,  Soubira,  the  self- 
called  Apostle  of  Israel,  Messiah  of  the  Universe,  Poet  of  Israel, 
Lwn  of  Jacob,  &c.  Among  his  works  are  found  The  Second  Mes* 
mh  to  the  Whole  World,  (1818.  8vo.) ;  Gotmsel  to  all  the  Powers 
of  the  Earth,  (1822.  8vo.);  The  End  of  the  World  PredicUdhy 
^ottJira,  its  Epoch  fixed,  that  of  the  Coming  of  the  Messiah  of 
Itrael,  and  of  the  first  day  of  the  Age  of  Gold,  or  of  the  New 
Terrestrial  Parttdise,  (8vo.)  ;  The  Wandering  Jew  to  his 
Bankers,  (8vo.,  2  pages);  •'666,"  (1828.  8vo.),  &c  The 
pamjhlet  having  the  sole  title  of  **  666,"  is  composed  of  prose 
and  verse,  and  the  number  666  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  each 
line  in  every  stanza.     This  is  the  first  stanza :— »• 

^'  Les  banquiers  de  la  France  •    •    •    •  666 

Des  organistes  de  la  foi 666 

£t  des  concertes  de  la  cadence  •    •    •  666 

Vent  accomplir  la  loi «  666 

Et'contremenir  I'alliauce  •    •    .    •    •  666,^* 
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Lastly^  a  merchant  named  Cheneau  of  Mennetoat-sor-Cher, 
made  himself  notorious,  in  1848,  by  several  mad  works,  one  of 
which  is  entitled,  InBtmctions  how  to  obtain  Children  Healthy  in 
Mind  and  Body,  and  as  perfect  as  may  be.  Before  publishing  this 
work,  which  he  designated  *'  the  new  religious  basis  and  its  mode 
of  organization,  in  which  all  will  recognise  the  divine  power,"  he 
had  affixed  to  the  walls  of  Paris  a  posting-bill,  containing  a  pro- 
testation against  all  oppressors,  and  headed  The  Will  of  Jehovah 
in  Christ  Jesus,  sole  Ood,  manifested  through  his  servantt 
Cheneau,  merchant 

After  alli  was  poor  Cheneau  far  wrong  in  the  idea  that  underlies 
his  system  of  moral  re-organization,  that  hereditary  transmission 
plays  a  greater  part  in  morals  than  is  commonly  admitted  ? 

If  we  turn  now  to  instances  of  literary  fools  proper,  we  find,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  Nathaniel  Lee  writing  in  one  of  the  cells 
of  Bedlam  dramas,  and  also  verses,  which  latter  excited  the  praise 
of  Addison,  but  which  indicate  the  madness  of  the  author.  It  is 
told  of  Lee  that,  while  writing  one  of  his  dramas,  a  cloud  chanced  to 
overcast  the  moon,  whereupon  he  cried,  '*  Jove,  snuff  the  moon !" 

In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  Alexander  Cruden,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  He 
was  several  times  confined  in  lunatic  asylums.  His  insanity,  pro- 
bably induced  by  disappointed  affection,  was  distinguished  by  ex- 
traordinary attempts  to  do  good  in  ridiculous  ways.  After  being  re  • 
leased  from  a  confinement  in  the  Bethnal-green  Asylum,  he  wrote 
a  whimsical  pamphlet,  retaliating  upon  his  keepers,  and  entitled. 
The  London  Citizen  exceedingly  injured,  giving  an  accowat  of 
his  Adventures  during  the  time  of  his  severe  and  long  Campaign  at 
Bethnal-green,  for  nine  Weeks  and  six  Days,  the  Citizen  being  sent 
thither  in  March,  1738,  by  Robert  Wightman,  a  notoriously  con* 
ceited,  whimsical  man,  where  lie  was  chained,  handcuffed,  straii- 
waistcoated,  and  imprisoned,  &c.  After  a  subsequent  confine- 
ment he  wrote  another  singular  and  wild  work,  entitled  The  Ad' 
ventures  of  Alexander  the  Corrector, — alluding  to  his  principal 
employment  at  the  time  as  a  corrector  of  the  press. 

About  the  same  period  lived  Christopher  Smart,  whose  insanity 
did  not  extinguish  a  high  degree  of  poetical  power  which  he  pos' 
sessed.  .  He  had  received  a  bnlliant  education  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  off  the  prize  for  the  best  poem  five  years  in  succession.  He 
became  insane  in  1794,  and  it  was  necessary  to  confine  him  in  an 
asylum ;  but  although  he  was  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  he 
composed  there  a  poem  of  nearly  one  hundred  stanzas  to  the 
glory  of  the  Prophet  King  David.  These  verses  were  traced  with 
a  key  on  the  wood  panels  of  his  chamber.  Several  of  the  verses 
bear  the  true  stamp  of  the  poet,  and  M.  Delepierre  thinks  that 
they  almost  warrant  the  doubt  whether  the  writer  was  insane  when 
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be  oompofled  ihem.  The  poem  is  not  indaded  in  Smart 0  collected 
voiks,  but  the  following  noble  stanzas  will  convej  an  idea  of  its 

chtncter:— * 

"  He  sang  of  God — the  mighty  source 
Of  all  tibings— the  stupendous  force 

On  which  all  str^igth  depends; 
Prom  whose  right  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes 
AU  period,  power,  and  enterarise 

Commences,  reigns,  and  ends. 

^'  Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes. 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes  ; 

Sweet  Hermon's  fragrant  air. 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell, 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  taper's  smell 
That  watch  for  early  prayer. 

''  Sweeter  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  the  turtle  dove, 

Pair'd  to  thy  swelling  chord ; 
Sweeter,  with  easy  grace  endued 
The  fl^ory  of  thy  gratitude 

Bespired  unto  the  Lord. 

''  Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal 
His  eyeball — ^like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  his  foes, 
Strong  the  gyre  eagle  on  his  sail, 
Strong  asrainst  tide,  the  enormous  whale 

inl^.  as  he  goes. 

"  But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  air. 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer, 

And  far  beneath  the  tide. 
And  in  the  seat  to  fsuth  assign'd— 
Where  ask  is  have,  and  seek  is  find,^ 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

**  Qlorions  the  sun  in  mid  career ; 
Glorious  the  assembled  fires  appoKt; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train ; 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm. 
Glorious  the  Almighty's  stretch'd-out  arm ; 
Glorious  the  enraptured  main. 

''Glorious — ^more  glorious  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  that  brought  salvation  down 

By  meekness,  called  thy  Son ; 
Then  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved^ 
Determinedy  dared^  vaA  done.'* 
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Smart  died  in  1770.  He  translated  the  Psalms,  Phsdrus,  and 
Horace  in  prose.  His  poems  were  published  in  1791 ;.  Gairiok 
and  Johnson  favoured  him  with  their  friendship,  and  the  last 
wrote  his  life.  .... 

Had  Smart  been  permitted  to  have  tlie  same  liberty  as  Edme 
BUlard,  a  literary  fool  who  about  the  same  period  amused  the 
Parisian  public,  he  might  have  died  as  tranquilly.  Billard  wrote 
four  plays.  The  Joyous  Moribund  (1779),  VoUaire  Appreciated 
(no  date),  The  Weeper  in  Spite  of  Himeelf  (no  date),  and  the 
Suborner  (1 782).  These  plays,  although  evidently  written  by  a 
person  of  diseased  mind»  are  not  wanting  in  gaiety. 

Thomae  Lloyd  was  persuaded  that  he  was  the  most  sublime 

?oet  in  the  world.  His  Sketches  in  Bedlam,  or  Characteristic 
^raits  of  Insanity  (London,  1828),  is  a  work  which  contains  a 
most  extraordinary  and  heterogeneous  melange  of  malice,  pride, 
talent,  lying,  vile  failings  and  great  qualities.  When,  during  his 
confinement  in  Bedlam,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  paper,  he  began 
to  write  verses ;  but  as  it  usually  happened  that  they  did  not 
please  him,  he  would  throw  them  into  his  drink  to  clean  them,  as 
he  said.  Whatever  he  had  in  his  pockets  or  that  came  to  hand,  his 
insanity  prompted  him  to  mingle  with  his  food :  pebbles,  tobacco, 
bits  of  leather,  bones,  coals,  were  thrown  into  his  pottage,  after  a 
process  which  he  termed  scientific.  Whatever  ho  cast  in  he  con- 
ceived that  it  gave  some  agreeable  flavour  to  the  food,  and  if  he 
had  not  been  watched  he  would  have  swallowed  everything  with 
the  gusto  of  an  Apicius.  He  announced  that  his  knowledge  was 
universal  in  tongues,  science,  history,  and  music.  Although  often 
liberated,  it  was  as  oft;en  necessary  to  replace  him  in  confinement. 
He  lived  beyond  the  sixtieth  year. 

Johan  Carl  Wezal,  bom  in  1747^  and  who  became  insane  when 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  wrote  several  works  under  the  delusion 
that  he  was  God.  Some  of  these  writings  were  printed  under  the 
title  Opera  Dei  WezeUi  W.  S.  des  Oottes, 

A  very  interesting  history  is  cited  in  the  Records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia,  1802),  of  a  barrister  named  Milman,  whose 
reason  was  overturned  by  the  shock  experienced  from  the  awfully 
sudden  death  of  a  lady  he  was  about  to  lead  to  the  altar* 
She  was  struck  dead  by  lightning  just  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  It  was 
necessary  to  confine  Mr. Milman  in  an  asylum;  but  as  he  had  long 
periods  of  tranquillity  he  was  suffered  to  make  excursions  into  the 
country.  He  had  lucid  intervals,  but  whilst  they  continued  he 
could  never  be  left  alone  three  hours  consecutively  without 
danger  of  relapsing  into  wildnessi  or  becoming  fatuohs.  Previous 
to  his  insanity  he  had  manifested  no  marked  imaginative  powers, 
his  aptitude  being  towards  the  positive  and  abstract  sciences ;  but 
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dodng  the  lacid  intervals  of  his  malady  he  exhibited  no  incon- 
aidaable  degree  of  fancy,  and  from  time  to  time  he  committed  to 
paper  certain  reflections  and  descriptions  remarkable  for  vigour 
and  freshness,  and  the  air  of  pleasantry  which  runs  through  them. 
The  following  is  an  example : — 

"Nobody  has  any  business  to  expect  satisfaction  in  a  piure  country 
life  for  two  months,  unless  they  have  a  decided  genius  for  leisure. 
If  a  man  expects  to  live  in  a  country,  of  course  he  must  have  some* 
tluog  to  do,  and  do  it  all  the  while.  But  to  gather  up  yourself  and 
sit  down  in  a  plain  country-house,  without  bears  and  lions  about  it, 
without  anything  to  do  but  to  rest ;  with  no  marvels  or  phenomena, 
kt  only  the  good,  real,  common  country ;  if  you  mean  to  be  happy 
in  this,  I  repeat  you  should  have  the  element  of  leisure  very  full  and 
powerful  within  you.  You  cannot  be  happy  if  you  are  in  a  hurry. 
Yott  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  up  or  sit  down ;  you  must  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  or  to  retire  at  night :  you  must 
regiird  it  quite  the  same  thing  whether  you  look  at  a  tree  ten  minutes 
or  thirty  ;  if  you  walk  out,  never  must  you  look  at  your  watch ;  go 
tin  jour  return ;  if  you  sit  down  upon  a  breezy  fence  or  wall,  it  should 
lie  a  matter  of  indiOerence  to  you  whether  it  be  four  o'clock,  or  five, 
or  sii.  There  can  be  no  greater  impertinence  than  to  say, '  It  is  time 
to  go  V    There  is  no  such  thing  as  time  to  a  man  in  a  summer 

Tication. 

•  ••••• 

I'  Tet  amid  the  tranquil,  dreaming,  gazing  life,  one  cannot  always  be 
quite  as  serene  as  one  would.  For  example,  this  morning,  while  the 
dew  wag  yet  on  the  grass,  word  came  that  Charley  had  aot  away, 
Xow  Charley  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  family,  and  as 
shrewd  a  horse  as  ever  need  be.  Lately  he  had  found  out  the  difference 
between  being  harnessed  by  a  boy  and  a  man.  Accordingly,  on  several 
occasions,  as  soon  as  the  halter  dropped  from  his  head,  and  before  the 
bridle  could  take  its  place,  he  proceeded  to  back  boldly  out  of  the 
^ble,  in  spite  of  the  stout  boy  pulling  with  all  his  might  at  his 
nume  and  ears.  This  particular  morning  we  were  to  put  a  passenger 
friend  on  board  the  cars  at  8.10 ;  it  was  now  7.30.  Out  popped  Charley 
^m  his  stall  like  a  cork  from  a  bottle,  and  lo !  some  fifty  acres  there 
were  in  which  to  exercise  his  legs  and  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  temper  and 
ingenuity.  First,  the  lady,  with  a  measure  of  oats,  attempted  to  do  the 
thing  genteelly.  Not  he !  he  had  no  objection  to  the  oats,  none  to  the 
hsnd,  until  it  came  near  his  head,  then  off  he  sprang.  After  one  or  two 
trials,  we  dropped  the  oats,  and  went  at  it  in  earnest — called  all  the 
boj8,  headed  him  off  this  way,  ran  him  out  of  the  growing  oats,  drove 
him  into  the  upper  lot,  and  out  of  it  again.  We  got  him  into  a 
corner  with  great  pains,  and  he  got  himself  out  of  it  without  the  least 
trouble.  He  would  dash  through  a  line  of  six  or  eight  boys  with  as 
little  resistance  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  mosquitoes !  Down  he 
^^  to  the  lower  side  of  the  lot,  and  down  we  all  walked  after  him — 
too  tired  to  run.  Oh !  it  was  glorious  fun  1  the  sun  was  hot,  the  cars 
were  coming,  and  we  had  two  miles  to  ride  to  the  depot  1    He  did 
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enjoy  it,  and  we  did  not.  We  rewnted  to  ezpediente— opened  wide 
the  great  gate  of  the  bam-yard,  uid  essayed  to  drive  him  in ;  and  we 
did  it  too,  almost ;  for  he  ran  close  to  it, — and  just  sailed  past,  with  a 
laugh  as  plain  on  his  face  as  ever  horse  had !  Man  is  vastly  superior 
to  a  horse  in  many  respects,  but  running  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  in  a 
twenty-acre  lot,  is  not  one  of  them !  We  got  him  by  the  brook,  and 
while  he  drank,  oh,  how  leisurely !  we  staurted  up  and  succeeded  iu 
just  missing  our  grab  at  his  mane.  Now  comes  another  splendid  run. 
His  head  was  up,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  tail  streamed  out  like  a  banner, 
and  glancing  his  head  this  way  and  that,  right  and  left,  he  allowed  us 
to  come  on  to  the  brush  comer,  from  whence,  in  a  few  moments,  he 
allowed  us  to  emerge  and  come  afoot  after  him  down  to  the  bam  again. 
But  luck  will  not  hold  for  ever,  even  with  horses.  He  dashed  down 
a  lane,  and  we  had  him.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  gate  closed,  and 
perceived  the  state  of  the  case,  how  charmingly  he  behaved !  allowed 
us  to  come  up  and  bridle  him  without  a  movement  of  resistance,  and 
affirmed  by  his  whole  conduct  that  it  was  the  merest  sport  in  the 
world,  all  this  seeming  disobedience ;  and  to  him  I  have  no  doubt 
it  was  !*• 

Two  singular  examples  close  M.  Delepierre's  instances  of 
literary  fools  proper.  In  1834  a  M.  G.  Desjardins  published  in 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  the  First  Babylon  {Premiere  Bahylone), 
the  first  part  of  a  vast  drama  entitled  Semiramis  the  Qreat.  The 
work  is  composed  of  five  hundred  octavo  pages,  and  many  passages 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  as  well  as 
other  characters.  Some  notion  of  this  madly  extravagant  book 
may  be  obtained  from  the  extract  which  follows,  taken  from  the 
fifth  Section  of  Bitterness,  vulgarly  called  Act,  part  of  which 
is  in  verse  and  part  prose.  Voices  innumerable  and  cavernous 
are  heard  issuing  from  the  profundities  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Prince  of  Prophets,  God^s-Juagment,  says  to  them : — 

Arise !  shake  from  a  vast  and  sluggish  wing. 

The  eloquent  night-dust  of  three  thousand  years, — 

and  from  the  bottom  of  the  sepulchres  in  which  this  vast  accumu- 
lation of  generations  lies,  comes  forth  the  myriad-voiced  answer— 

Behold,  in  horizontal  ranks  we  raise  us  t 

"  Then  the  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs  innumerable  of  nations  com* 
mence,  helter-skelter,  a  kind  of  round  or  immense  chain,  supported 
behind  by  the  stampings  and  acclamations  of  the  nations.  In  the 
ranks  are  found  mingled  and  carried  along  both  beasts  and  brutes  con- 
temporaries of  the  ancient  actors  of  this  Apocalyptic  scene ;  all  creation, 
every  generation  of  beings  brought  forth,  reptiles,  birds,  quadrupeds, 
all  flesh  multiplying  and  moving,  great  lions  in  the  ranks  of  gigantic 
warriors,  dromedaries,  ostriches,  giraffes,  boas,  elevating  their  long 
necks,  or  advancing  spirally  in  the  midst  of  travelling  men ;  lofty  ele- 
phants, colossal  mastodons  their  eldest  brothers,  erecting  the  mon- 
strous serpent  of  their  trunk  above  the  heads  and  horns  of  attdent 
races,  princely,  royal,  and  antediluvian.    And  above  all,  the  stork,  the 
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3)is,ind  greti  vuliiires  fly,  all  rolling  together  the  thick  waves  of  their 
mind,  all  lightened  in  the  travel  of  their  whirling  chain,  by  raye  from 
the  red  and  flaroing  face  of  Gt>d ;  and  muttering,  roaring,  ana  ahziek- 
iog  these  words,  each  in  his  tongae,  whilst  revolving : — 

**  We  represent  both  the  storm  and  the  dreadful  thunder 
Which  grumbles  around  the  mounts  which  corrupts  the  earth ! 
During  the  long  horror  of  a  day  of  chastisement, 
We  imitate  the  rigours  of  the  last  judgment,"  &c.' 

It  seems  to  us,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck 
M.  Delepierre's  mind,  that  this  scene  of  Soubira  s  has  been  inspired 
by  the  Oriental  legends  respecting  the  great  Solomon,  King  of  the 
Genii,  and  the  Maliommedan  legends  of  the  condition  of  man  in 
the  interval  that  exists  between  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment. 
Solomon  is  described  as  having  at  his  command  the  whole  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  that  have  destructive  powers,  and  when  he  con- 
tended with  the  evil  genii  on  the  eartti,  advanced  the  beasts  of 
prey, — lions,  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  &c., — ^together  with  ele- 
phants, and  every  other  kind  of  animal  capable  of  taking  port  in 
a  straggle ;  in  mid-air  sailed  Solomon  sitting  upon  his  magic 
caipet,  and  accompanied  by  myriads  of  good  genii ;  and  above 
all  flew  an  army  of  eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds.  Tlie  Ma- 
bommedan  legends  tell  us  that  at  the  resurrection  of  mankind,  the 
genii,  and  every  variety  of  animal,  will  be  collected  on  a  vast  plain 
(commentators  differ  as  to  its  locality),  and  there  for  a  space, 
some  think  of  forty  years,  others  of  fifty  thousand,  all  created 
bemgs,  rational  and  irrational,  will  experience  in  advance  the  lot 
which  will  be  theirs  at  the  last  judgment. 

The  last  example  of  literary  fools  proper  is  a  M.  PauUn 
Gagne,  author  of  several  poems,  one  of  which  entitled  L'Uniteide, 
or  the  Woman-Messiah,  of  which  the  action  is  placed  in  the  two 
thousandth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  was  published  in  1858.  It 
contains  a  ridiculous  agglomeration  of  fantastic  names  and  ab- 
surd verses.  Among  the  dramatis  persona  are  L'Ane-Archide, 
"  daughter  of  Despotism  and  of  Liberty ;"  Demounias,  the  fore- 
runner of  Antichrist ;  Panarchie,  the  Dive  Insa/nia,  the  Boeuf 
Apis,  Archimonde,  and  his  illustrious  spouse  La  Presse,  Patati- 
culture,  and  many  other  extraordinary  personifications,  the  names 
of  which  are  even  less  extraordinary  than  the  verses  and  ideas 
accompanying  them.  For  example,  turning  into  anagrams  the 
names  of  modem  socialistic  reformers  he  places  them  all  in  .pre- 
sence of  UAne-Archide,  who  says  to  them — 

Speak! 
Wide  awake,  if  I  can,  I  to  your  dreams  will  listen. 
Speak  Pierre  Xourd,  Nodourp,  Urdel  Nillor, 
Louis  Cnalbj  George  Nas,  Narr^disnoc  without  gold, 
Tebac,  Ogu  without  fear,  and  all  ye  great  apostles. 
Who  on  the  head  of  others  aspire  to  march. 
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Then  the  poet  expresses,  throagh  their  mouths,  the  different 
systems  of  these  gentlemen  in  so  far  as  he  somewhat  loosely  com- 
prehends them.  The  first  canto  terminates  by  the  entry  of  the 
Womati'Messiah  into  Paris. 

The  second  canto  contains  the  same  personifications  as  the 
first,  with  the  addition  of  ambassadors  from  the  san  and  the 
moon,  inhabitants  of  the  stars,  Auritli^ocratie,  Eatiotheie,  &c. 
The  comet  Trouble-tout  {Trouble-all)  comes  also  on  the  scene, 
and  has  a  discassion  with  Baiioth^ie,  and  sings  a  song,  le  Gahp 
de  la  Comke,  to  the  air  Lea  Dtfenaeurs  de  la  Religion. 

Nations,  I  come  to  toll  the  final  hour 
Upon  the  bells  of  this  vast  universe ! 
Already  death  has  hewn  out  a  hnge  coffin 
And  made  all  ready  for  the  mighty  convoy : 
Tremble,  0  nations !  no  longer  have  ye  shelter. 
And  utter  swiftly  your  most  sad  adieu ! 
Tremble,  O  nations,  before  my  flaming  tail ! 
O  nations,  wallow  in'  the  fierce  chaos  of  fire. 

tn  the  third  canto  La  Socialiforce  has  a  long  discussion  with 
his  partisans,  which  terminates  thus : — 

I  found  for  aye  the  golden  age  of  the  belly, 

Whose  pleasant  sway  our  time  has  much  enlarged: 

The  belly  is  the  fount  of  revolutions, 

And  eke  creations  and  destructions. 

The  Empty-bellies  through  the  long  night  thunder; 

The  Well-filled  bellies  glow  with  radiant  light ; 

The  Hollow-bellies  are  not  worth  a  jot. 

But  I  will  fill  them,  for  they  loudly  praise  me. 

Come  then,  dear  friends,  and  let  us  hasten  swifbly 

To  trick  out  feasts  that  shall  astound  the  world. 

The  scene  of  the  fifth  canto  is  placed  "  wheresoever  you  wish 
it,"  and  the  text  is  filled  with  indecent  matter.  The  scene  of  the 
thirty-eighth  act  of  the  eighth  canto  is  a  vast  potato-field,  and 
Potato-cvlturc  opens  the  scene  in  a  discourse  containing  seventy- 
two  lines,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — 

Nations  and  kings,  I  am  Potato-culture, 
Daughter  of  nature  and  this  frying-age ; 

For  aye  I  have  adored  this  dainty  fruit, 
Once  as  an  extra  eaten  by  the  gods. 

This  tirade  ends  with  :*— 

In  the  potato  lies  the  health  of  all  1 

In  the  same  scene.  Car oUi- culture  also  addresses  the  kings 
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and  nations,  and  Bings  a  parody  of  the  MarseilUme,  entitled  The 
Unwenal  Carrot  {La  Carotte  universeUe),  commencing — 

*'  Allons,  Enfans,  de  la  Carotte 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive. 

Cborus : — 

Aux  armeSy  Carottiers,  formez  tos  bataillons, 
MarchonSy  que  la  Carotte  inonde  nos  sillons. 

M.  Gagne  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  vast  subject  of 
his  humanizing  and  Christian  poem  should  form  the  universal 
poesy  of  humanity,  and  the  school  of  truth.**  Madame  Elise 
Gagne,  the  wife  of  the  author,  adds  an  epilogue,  in  which  she 
tells  us  that  after  the  reforms  indicated  in  the  poem  are  carried 
into  effect,  abundance  and  happiness  will  prevail  upon  the  earth. 

The  poem,  indeed,  is  no  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  its  author. 
"The  whole  proves,"  Avrites  M.  Delepierre, "  that  he  employed 
all  the  resources  of  his  intellect  in  writing  this  chef  d^osuvre** 
ff'e  must  add  that  the  poem  is  written  in  rhyme.  Other  poems 
written  by  M.  Gagne,  are  Le  Suicide,  La  Monopanglotte  on 
Langue  Universelle,  Le  Dilire,  LOc^an  dea  Catastrophes, 

In  the  section  of  M.  Del^pierre's  Essay  devoted  to  Philoso- 
phical and  Scientific  Fools,  Kant  is  mentioned,  who  became 
insane  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  who  has  a  place  among 
literary  fools,  inasmuch  as  recently  a  work  has  been  discovered 
in  Germany,  written  by  the  great  metaphysician  during  his  in- 
sanity* The  next  illustration  is  derived  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
towards  the  close  of  which  lived,  at  Pisa,  one  Oragani,  a  phy- 
sician, who  became  mad,  and  during  his  confinement  in  a  mad- 
house he  wrote  a  work  entitled,  De  PhUosophid  Aristotelis, 
which  was  published,  to  pacify  the  writer,  at  Pisa,  in  1496.  In 
this  curious  book,  of  which  one  copy  alone,  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican,  is  known  to  exist,  Gragani  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
name  of  Aristotle  was  a  myth,  and  that  that  philosopher  never 
^  being. 

In  1529,  a  work  was  published  in  Florence  entitled,  The 
Anatomy  of  Language.  It  was  written  by  a  physician  named 
Joseph  nemardi  during  his  confinement  in  an  asylum.  Among 
other  curious  opinions,  he  maintained  that  the  whole  race  of 
monkeys  had  the  faculty  of  speech,  but  that  they  carefully  kept 
the  gift  secret.  He  drew  upon  the  walls  of  his  cell  an  anatomical 
diagram  of  a  monkey's  throat,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the  con- 
struction clearly  showed  the  faculty  of  speech  and  even  of  song. 
Bemardi  asserted  that  in  the  first  editions  of  the  voyages  of  Marco 
Polo,  it  had  been  well  established  that  monkeys  could  sing* 
What  added  to  the  curiosity  of  all  this  was,  that  a  Jesuit>  Father 
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Crexnoni,  wrote  a  reftitation  of  Bemardi's  treatise,  and  maintained 
that,  although  the  work  of  his  adversary  was  well  written,  the 
thesis  was  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  be  true»  How  apUy  does  the  biting  remark  of 
Jaques  apply  here— 

*^  The  wise  man's  foUy  is  anatomised, 
Even  by  the  squanoering  glances  of  a  fool.'* 

Bemardi  lived  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  his  work,  but 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  reason. 

In  1622,  there  appeared  at  Salamanca,  under  the  title  of  De 
Philosophia,  a  work  written  by  Miguel  de  Flores,  formerly  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  had  become  insane 
in  consequence  of  concussion  of  tlie  brain,  occasioned  by  a  fall 
from  a  carriage.  The  insanity  continued  many  years,  but  as  he 
was  peaceable,  he  was  suffered  to  be  at  liberty.  His  mania  was 
characterized  by  an  incessant  desire  to  write;  and  he  would 
carry  his  manuscripts  along  with  him,  stopping  the  passengers  in 
the  streets  to  read  to  them  his  lucubrations.  Four  years  before 
his  death,  his  friends  published  one  of  his  essays,  and  **  it  is 
remarkable,"  writes  M.  X)elepierre,  "  since  that  in  it  is  contained 
the  germ  of  the  system  developed  in  our  days,  under  the  name  of 
the  atomic  theory,  by  Father  Boscovitch,  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
others.  De  Flores  represents  the  Deity  as  occupying  the  centre 
of  creation,  and  all  things  created  as  concentric  circles,  more  or 
less  removed  the  one  from  the  other.  Eccentric  engravings  give 
an  idea  of  the  theory  of  the  author.  They  depict  the  Divinity 
setting  in  motion  all  things  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  arms 
and  legs." 

Robert  Hall  finds  a  place  in  this  section,  and  also  Thoma» 
Wirgman,  who  was  the  author  of  many  works,  and  who  dissi- 
pated a  great  fortune  in  printing  them. 

Wirgman  lived  not  long  ago,  and  among  other  freaks,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  George  IV.,  in  which  he  declared  that  if  the 

Jrinciples  set  forth  in  his  book,  the  Devarication  of  the  New 
\9tament,  were  not  adopted,  neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects 
would  be  saved  in  the  othw  world.  The  title  of  the  work  named 
runs  thus :— "  The  development  of  celestial  power,  the  aggregate  of 
spiritual  existence,  the  svblimity  of  creative  energy,  the  positive 
realization  of  voluntary  action,  and  the  blended  harmony  of 
supreme  wisdom,  truth,  and  goodness." 

Wirgman's  mental  failing  was  not  manifested  in  his  writings 
only,  but  also  in  the  mode  in  which  his  books  were  fabricated. 
He  had  paper  made  in  such  a  fashion  that  each  leaf  of  bis  books 
was  of  divers  colours ;  and  if  the  colours  did  not  happen  to 
please  him,  he  would  have  other  paper  prepared.  He  would  also 
frequently  change  the  arrangement  of  a  book  in  passing  through 
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tbe  press.   Thus  it  happened  that  the  book  just  named,  although 
possessing  only  400  pagen,  cost  him  £*Z276  sterling. 

Another  of  Wirgman's  works  was  entitled,  The  Grammar  of 
ike  Five  Senses,  and  purposed  to  be  a  course  of  metaphysics  for 
infaDts.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  nineteen  coloured  diagrams,  and 
of  it  the  author  states :  *'  When  this  (grammar)  is  adopted,  virtue 
will  supersede  crime,  and  establish  peace  and  harmony  on  earth/' 

Wirgman  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  and  he  had  retired  from 
business  with  a  fortune  of  j£50,000.  This  was  altogether  wasted 
in  printing  his  books,  and  he  died  destitute.  {Essay  on  Bluet 
iArberes,  by  M.  Delepierre,  p.  11.) 

Last  in  the  list  of  philosophical  fools  is  WUUam  Martin^  a 
brother  of  Jonathan  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral. 
His  first  work  was  entitled,  A  New  System  of  Natural  Philosophy 
m  the  principle  of  Perpetual  Motion — Newcastle,  Preston,  1 82 1 . 
In  the  title-page  he  designates  himself  Natural  Philosopher;  and 
in  the  prefi&ce  he  tells  us,  that  having  in  vain  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  of  perpetual  motion  mechanically,  he  renounced  the 
sabject  as  impracticable.  But  the  very  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  had  come  to  this  decision,  he  had  a  dream,  partly 
strange  and  terrible,  partly  very  agreeable ;  and  from  this  dream 
he  awoke  perfectly  convinced  that  God  had  chosen  him  to 
discover  the  great  secondary  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  true 
perpetual  motion.    Martin  wrote  several  books. 

From  M.Delepierre's  section  on  Political  Fools,  we  shall  quote 
only  three  examples. 

One  Demons  in  the  sixteenth  century  distinguished  himself  by 
two  works,  the  title  of  one  of  which  is  as  follows :  *'  The  disputative 
and  potential  Sextessence  obtained  by  a  new  method  of  distilla- 
tion, according  to  the  precepts  of  white  mugic  and  invocation  of 
Demons,  counsellor  of  ilie  premdial  [an  inferior  court  of  judi- 
cature] of  Amiens,  as  weU  to  cure  the  hcsmorrhage,  wounds, 
and  venereal  ulcers  of  France,  as  to  change  and  convert  things 
nojnotw  and  abominable  into  things  good  and  useful,"  (Paris, 
1595,  8vo.). 

Francois  Davenne,  who  believed  among  other  things  that  he 
oQgbtto  supplant  Louis  XIY.,  and  who  wrote  several  very  curious 
tracts,  proposed  two  modes  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  sovereign 
puissance  and  royal  authority.  *'  Take,"  said  he,  "  the  Cardinal, 
the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Princes,  the  coadjutor,  and 
those  whom  the  world  esteems  most  holy ;  light  a  famace,  throw 
all  into  it,  and  let  the  individual  who  comes  out  without  injury 
from  the  flame,  like  a  phoenix  renewed,  be  considered  the  protegi§ 
of  God,  and  be  ordained  prince  of  the  people." 

The  second  proposition,  made  lest  the  former  one  should  not 
be  accepted,  runs  thus  : — "  Let  the  Parliament  decree  my  death  for 
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hayiug  dated  to  tell  the  princes  tnith.  Let  them  execute  me, 
and  if  God  saves  me  not  from  their  bands  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  let  my  memory  be  blotted  out.  If  God  does  not  deliver 
me  from  the  hands  of  the  executioners,  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
matter ;  but  if  the  supernatural  arm  snatches  me  from  their  claws, 
let  them  be  sacrificed  in  my  stead." 

In  his  Pleaofthe  Eternal  Wisdom,  he  has  the  following  quaintly 
expressed  thought:  "My  soul,  I  immolate  thee  upon  the  scaffold 
of  my  ideas,  with  the  hand  of  my  desires,  by  the  sword  of  my 
resignation." 

In  1848,  one  Herpain  of  Genappe,  whose  mind  had  been 
deranged  by  ideas  of  social  progress,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Usaner,  published  a  little  work  in  18mo.,  developing  a  theory  of 
language  which  ;he  termed  Langage  physiologique.  He  sent 
copies  of  the  work  to  all  the  legislative  assemblies  of  Europe. 
That  destined  for  the  English  Parliament,  was  addressed  To  the 
Legislators  of  the  great  English  Nation  by  tlieir  servant  Herpain, 
author.'*  In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  introduction  he  suggests 
the  use  of  certain  ciphers  in  place  of  the  letters  ordinarily  made 
use  of;  for  example,  "  Stat5ng  facto  opro  lit2al  ni,  ni  foAdal  ovo 
otano,"  &c.  Fortunately  he  adds  a  translation,  which  is  not  a 
bad  example  of  his  style  of  writing: — "Immediately  that  your 
majestic  presence  had  lit  up  the  nothing  (neaut),  the  nothing 
became  the  medium  of  existence.  Then  you  ^¥illed  to  sway 
favourably  the  essences,  and  the  principles  of  beings  were  pro- 
duced by  your  generous  fecundity,"  &c. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  literature  prompted  by  in- 
sanity, and  which  is  a  manifestation  of  the  loss  of  mental  equiU- 
brium.  But  there  is  another  class  of  literature  of  the  insane.  In 
several  of  the  lunatic  asylums  in  this  kingdom  literary  composi* 
tion  is  encouraged  as  a  curative  occupation  for  the  inmates.  The 
Grichton  Boyal  Asylum,  in  Scotland,  has  its  journal,  TJie  New 
Moon,  edited,  conducted,  written,  and  printed  b.y  the  lunatics  in 
the  establishment.  This  journal  is  issued  monthly,  and  has  been  in 
existence  many  years.  Some  years  ago  a  series  of  Memoirs  of 
Mad  Poets,  Maa  Philosophers,  Mad  Kings,  Mad  Churls,  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Orichton  Institution,  were  published,  and  more 
recently  a  small  volume  of  poems  by  the  lady  patients  was  printed. 
The  Boyal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  Insane  has  also  its 
monthly  journal.  The  Momingside  Mirror,  which  has  been 
regularly  published  about  twelve  years.  This  journal  is  also 
entirely  written  and  printed  by  the  patients.  In  the  Hanwell 
Asylum  literary  composition  is  also  encouraged. 

Two  poetical  extracts  from  The  New  Moon,  illustrative  of 
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that  happiness  of  expression  which  often  madness  hits  on,  may 
fittiogly  close  our  illustrations  of  the  literature  of  madness : — 

I. 

On  the  Death  of  my  Sulfineh. 

Oh,  couldst  thou  know,  my  little  pet, 
How  much  thine  absence  I  regret ! 

Ah !  'twas  a  day  like  this 
When  thou  into  my  little  room 
To  cheer  me  with  thy  voice  didst  come, 

Which  now  I  hourly  miss ; 
And  'neath  this  shade  of  woe,  alone. 
Lament  my  little  Goldie  gone. 

Whene'er  thou  saw'st  me  shut  within 
My  room,  thou  cheerily  wouldst  sing, 

And  all  thy  art  employ ; 
At  thy  lov'd  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear, 
All  care  would  qaickly  disappear — 

My  sadness  turn  to  joy  ; 
And  all  the  trouble  of  my  lot 
Be  dissipated  and  forgot. 

Wise  people  do,  I  know,  believe 

That  birds,  when  they  have  ceased  to  hreathe, 

Will  never  more  revive ; 
But — ^though  I  cannot  tell  you  why — 
I  hope,  though  Qoldie  chanced  to  die, 

To  see  him  yet  alive  ! 
May  there  not  be — ^if  Heaven  please — 
In  Paradise,  hoth  birds  and  trees  P 

I've  had  such  dreams — ^they  may  be  true : 
Meantime,  my  little  pet,  Adieu ! 

II. 

Go !  sleep  my  heart  in  peace  ! 
Bid  fear  and  sorrow  cease : 
He  who  of  worlds  takes  care, 
Our  heart  in  mind  doth  hear. 

Go !  sleep  my  heart  in  peace ! 
If  death  should  thee  release, 
And  this  night  hence  thee  take. 
Thou  yonder  wilt  awake. 

This  last  poem  might  have  heen  written  by  Herrick. 

It  may  be  due  to  M.  Delepierre  to  express  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  admirahly  written  and  daintily  printed  essay,  but  it  is 
bardly  just  to  our  readers,  seeing  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
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can  only  know  it  through  the  means  of  onr  imperfect  abstaract, 
and  oonsequently  we  might  unhappily  excite  a  desire  which  could 
not  be  gratified.  The  essay  is  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
the  last  line  on  the  last  page  runs  thus : — "  Nota. — CetEssai  na 
eU  tir^  a  part  qu'a  60  exemplaires.'* 


Abt.  II.— on  the  ABTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF 

STUPIDITY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  related  of  a  learned  judge,  that  he  once  praised  a  retiring 
witness  in  the  following  words:  "You  are  entitled  to  great 
credit,  sir.  You  must  have  taken  infinite  pains  wi^  yourself. 
No  man  could  naturally  be  so  stupid." 

We  cite  this  well-worn  anecdote  because  it  contains,  probably, 
the  earliest  public  recognition  of  the  principle  which  the  title  of 
our  article  is  intended  to  convey.    Existing  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  described  by  a  copious  voca- 
bulary in  every  language,  stupidity  is  something  which  it  has 
never  been  possible  to  ignore  or  to  forget.     The  fact  of  its  all- 
pervading  presence,  its  vitality  in  the  most  different  climates  and 
scenes,  has  tended  to  convince  mankind  of  the  necessity  of  an 
evil  which  they  have  never  failed  to  perceive ;  and  which  has 
served,  from  time  immemorial^  as  a  subject  for  the  lamentation  of 
the  wise,  and  a  basis  for  the  calculations  of  the  designing.    The 
lessons  of  proverbial  wisdom,  the  results  of  hasty  generalization, 
and  the  daily  experiences  of  life,  all  point  out,  or  seem  to  point 
out,  that  stupidity  is  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  that  it  must  appear,  not  in  every  individual,  but  in 
many  individuals  of  every  community.    It  follows,  that  the  per- 
sons in  whom  the  phenomenon  is  most  conspicuously  manifested 
are  regarded  with  something  of  the  compassion  which  attaches 
to  physical  infirmity ;  and  enjoy,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  power 
of  blundering,  with  the  privilege  of  being  exempt  firom  punish- 
ment    ''Davus  sum,  non   (Edipus;"    and  the  happy  Daviis 
eludes  responsibilities  which  a  wiser  man  would  be  compelled  to 
bear.     "  Le  jour  va  passer,  mais  les  badauds  ne  passeront  pas ;" 
and  the  blagueur  need  never  doubt  that  he  will  find  dupes  when 
he  requires  them. 

We  have  long  entertained  a  conviction  that  this  passive  acqui- 
escence in  stupidity,  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  human  nature,  and 
this  confident  expectation  of  its  unmitigated  recurrence  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  are  founded  upon  errors  of  considerable 
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practical  importance.    By  directing  attention  to  causes  that  are 

remote,  they  induce  forgetfalness  of  those  which  lie  at  every 
man's  door;  and,  by  bringing  into  prominence  the  stupidity 
vhich  is  irremediable,  they  lead  us  to  neglect  examination  of 
that  which  may  be  prevented. 

In  truth,  the  yatieties  of  hebetude  are  numerous.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  some  of  them  are  displayed  by  persons  whose  intel- 
lects are  obscured  by  organic  defect,  "  native  and  to  the  manner 
bom,"  in  the  nervous  apparatus, — ^by  continuing  deficiency,  or  ex<-. 
cess,  in  the  composition  or  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  in  many  cases  of  this  nature,  the  scalpel,  or  the 
microscope  and  test-tube,  would  fail  to  disclose  the  cause  of  the 
infirmity.  Inherited  diathesis,  or  hereditary  disease,  may  doubt- 
kss  weaken  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  they  evidently  weaken 
tb  physical  powers  of  the  body,  and  may  produce  effects  vary- 
iogiu  degree  from  idiocy  to  mere  dulness  of  apprehension.  We 
are  iSir  from  saying  that  in  these  instances  stupidity  can  neither 
be  alleviated  by  judicious,  nor  confirmed  by  improper  treatment ; 
bat  we  indicate  them  as  affording  a  substratum  of  truth  to 
popular  prejudices  touching  the  general  invincibility  of  the  state 
in  question,  and  as  giving  evidence  of  its  centric  rather  than 
eccentric  origin. 

But  leaving  this  subdivision  of  the  stupid  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  remarking,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  stupidity  is 
misapplied  when  used  to  denote  the  mere  absence  of  brilliant 
talent,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  large  class  of  persons  who 
are  dull  and  obtuse,  not  by  reason  of  any  probable  congenital 
deficiency,  nor  by  an  unfair  comparison  with  great  wits  or  ge- 
oinses,  but  by  comparison  with  what  the  individuals  themselves 
clearly  ought  to  be — ^with  what  they  would  have  been  had  their 
[acnlties  been  developed  in  the  right  way.  And  this  comparison 
is  not  so  difficult  as  it  may  appear ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
tbe  human  capabilities  do  not  greatly  depart,  save  in  exceptional 
<^S86s,  from  the  standard  of  mediocrity.  Among  a  score  of  men 
taken  at  random,  but  approaching  to  equality  in  point  of  confor- 
mation, we  may  observe  that  physical  strength  or  endurance  will 
vary  only  within  very  narrow  limits:  there  being  perhaps  a 
single  athlete,  or  a  single  weakling,  and  a  remainder  composed  of 
indiriduals  whose  powers  are  not  precisely  on  a  level,  but 
nearly  so. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  among  the  twenty  men  there 
▼ere  a  certain  number  who  had  been  employed  from  their  early 
years  in  pursuits  calculated  to  produce  muscular  vigour  and  har- 
dihood, and  who  had  observed  all  rules  and  precautions  likely  to 
ensure  to  such  pursuits  their  most  favourable  effects.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  whatever  differences  might  exist  amongst  themselves, 

O  2 
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thc80  men  would  surpass  all  their  competitors.  Bendigo,  the 
champion  of  the  prize  ring,  was  one  of  a  triple  birth,  and  ^as 
the  weakliest  child  of  the  family  in  which^  by  reason  of  diligent 
training,  he  is  now  the  strongest  man. 

So  universally  has  this  principle  been  recognised  and  acted 
upon,  that  in  every  barbarous  or  half-civilized  community,  or 
under  all  circumstimces  which  give  an  unquestioned  superiority 
to  bodily  strength,  we  may  find  evidences  of  special  care  to 
foster  and  increase  it.  The  *^  games"  obligatory  upon  the  little 
Spartans,  the  exercises  of  "  gentle  youth"  during  the  age  of  chi- 
valry, the  description  given  by  Mr.  Catlin  of  the  early  training 
of  the  American  aborigines,  are  all  instances  in  point;  and  all 
show  the  recognition,  under  circumstances  widely  dissimilar,  of 
the  principle  that  the  powers  of  the  human  organism  are  be- 
stowed only  in  posse — ^to  be  developed  by  culture,  or  to  dwindle 
under  neglect. 

The  state  of  physiological  knowledge  permits  us  to  lay  it  do^m 
as  an  axiom  that  what  is  true  of  one  system  or  apparatus,  among 
those  given  to  man,  must  also  be  true,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the 
rest.  Without  in  the  least  degree  failing  to  perceive  the  depen- 
dence of  the  higher  faculties  upon  a  spiritual  nature,  we  must  also 
perceive  their  dependence,  during  this  life,  upon  the  qualities  of 
their  material  organs,  the  nervous  centres ;  and  the  dependence 
of  these  qualities  upon  the  laws  which  regulate  nutrition  and 
cell  growth.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  assume,  a  priori,  that, 
precisely  as  the  methods  of  the  trainer  raise  the  physical  powers 
of  his  disciples  to  the  highest  point  attainable  by  each  organism^ 
so  analogous  methods  would  raise  the  intellectual  powers  in  the 
same  manner  and  degree.  The  conclusion  which  may  be  formed 
by  reasoning  is  not  unsupported  by  experience ;  but  the  masters 
of  the  art  are  few,  and  the  examples  of  their  skill  are  rare. 

In  an  age  of  bodily  repose,  with  nearly  all  locomotion  arti- 
ficial, with  money  as  the  principal  purveyor,  and  with  A  22  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  self-protection,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  are  careless  about  their  physical  powers,  and  think  them 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  which  their  full  cultivation  would 
entail.  Under  circumstances  in  which  strength  of  arm  and 
fleetness  of  foot  have  afforded  the  chief  sources  of  security,  or 
have  opened  the  most  direct  paths  to  renown,  there  has  never 
been  an  approach  to  indifference  about  the  means  by  which  these 
qualities  might  be  attained.  If  physical  education  be  now 
almost  wholly  neglected,  it  is  because  the  utility  of  its  results 
has  been  dimmished  by  the  progress  of  civilization. 

But  this  age  of  bodily  sloth  and  weakness  is  also,  it  must  be 
remembered,  an  age  of  intellectual  activity  and  strength.  The 
wide  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  facilities  for  travel,  and  tiie  ap- 
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plication  of  philosophy  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life, 
hare  increased  a  thousandfold  the  value^  to  each  possessor,  and  to 
the  whole  human  race,  of  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties 
of  the  mind.  Every  one  vrho  observes  the  facts  vrithin  his 
sphere,  and  reflects  upon  them,  may  find  the  key  to  some  as  yet 
unopened  door  in  the  temple  of  nature,  or  may  excogitate  results 
calcokted  to  increase  the  happiness  of  man.  The  career  that 
offers  itself  to  the  inteUect  surpasses  immeasurably  all  that  has 
ever  been  offered  to  the  corporeal  powers ;  and  it  might  therefore 
reasonably  be  expected  that  intellectual  development  would  be 
the  subject  of  the  same  foresight  now,  which  the  development  of 
the  corporeal  powers  was  wont  to  call  forth  in  former  days.  It 
might  be  expected  (although  strength  and  activity  of  limb  are  left 
to  come  of  themselves,  under  the  unaided  influence  of  that  play- 
fiil  restlessness  of  the  young  which  provides  against  muscular 
atrophy)  that  the  training  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  into 
due  vigour  and  perfect  symmetry  would  be  carefully  studied  as  a 
science,  and  diligently  practised  as  an  art.  It  might  be  expected 
that  the  mechanism  of  observation  and  of  thought,  the  nature 
and  order  of  the  processes  by  which,  chiefly,  wealth,  and  power, 
and  fame  are  to  be  acquired,  would  be  the  subjects  of  an  atten- 
tion corresponding. to  the  degree  in  which  wealth,  and  power,  and 
fame,  are  prized.  It  might  be  expected  that  every  one — the  poor 
man  to  the  extent  of  his  means,  and  the  rich  man  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge — would  seek  to  confirm  and  strengthen  in  his 
offspring  the. qualities  by  which  the  world  is  ruled. 

That  the  endeavour  would  not  be  fruitless,  we  have  abundant 

evidence.     Reasoning  from  an  analogy  which  cannot  fail,  we  find 

that  the  human  organism  scarcely  ever  approaches,  under  the 

influence  of  casual  impressions  or  spontaneous  acts,  to  anything 

like  the  full  measure  of  its  powers.      The  average  athlete  is  but 

the  corporeal  perfection  of  the  average  man — a  perfection  the  re^ 

suit  of  labour,  and  which  the  common  games  of  youth  or  pursuits 

of  manhood  are  insufficient  to  produce  or  to  maintain.      The 

most  striking  example  upon  record  of  the  physical  predominance 

of  one  class  of  men  over  all  others  with  whom  they  came  in  con*- 

tact,  was  furnished  by  the  Soman  legionaries,  in  tifie  days  of  the 

*  Boman  conquests.      It  may  be  explained  by  the  system  which 

trained  each  legionary  like  a  gladiator;  and  it  disappeared  as 

that  system  was  relaxed  and  abandoned.      "  Nulla  enim  alia  re 

videmus  populum  Bomanum  orbem   subegisse  terrarum,"  says 

Vegetiusy  "  nisi  armorum  exercitio,  disciplina  castrorum,  usuque 

miUtite.*'      The  citizens  of  Home,  as  such,  could  possess  no 

natural  superiority  over,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  an  equality 

with,  the  inhabitants  of  the. countries  they  subdued;  but  the 

citizens  of  ilome  were  trained  to  the  exercises  and  formed  to  the 
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discipline  of  war.      Their  physical  powers  were  improved  to  the 
utmost,  and  they  were  inured  to  every  variety  of  labour,  fatigue, 
and  hardship.     The  world  has  not  witnessed  a  school  of  mental 
education  upon  a  method  so  excellent,  or  upon  a  scale  bo  grand ; 
but  the  proverbial  sagacity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  proverbial 
erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  may  be  cited  to  show  that  the 
mind  will  respond,  always  in  some  degree,  and  often  vigorously, 
to  a  stimulus  greater  than  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  usual 
events  of  life.    It  has  been  well  said  that  nature  throws  forth  her 
able  men  ass  salmon  does  its  spawn,  but  produces  her  great  ones 
as  a  lioness  does  her  cub — ^singly,  and  at  rare  intervals.     When- 
ever the  want  of  an  able  man  is  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  is 
almost  invariably  supplied  from  among  a  limited  circle  of  lookers* 
on,  one  of  whom  will  find  in  the  occasion  a  means  of  at  once  dis- 
covering and  developing  capabilities  formerly  dormant.      The 
various  persons  whose  duties  have  required  them  to  undertake 
original  investigations  into  the  phenomena  of  physical  science, 
have  nearly  always  exhibited  a  remarkable  intellectual  growth  as 
one  reward  of  their  exertions.    They  have  become  more  cautions, 
more  sagacious,  more  diffident  than  before ;  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  men  of  exceptional  natural  powers.    On  the  contrary, 
the  parallel  facte  connected  with  the  muscular  system,  and  the 
remarkable  uniformity  with  which  the  faculties  of  reflection  and 
judgment  expand  and  strengthen  under  proper  use,  may  con- 
jointly be  token  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  life  of  civiliased 
Europe  does  not  develop  either  body  or  mind  in  a  degree  at  all 
commensurate  with  their  capacities  for  action.     The  cricketrfield 
and  the  boating^club  produce  a  certain  amount  of  vigour  and 
hardihood ;  but  their  most  ardent  votaries  would  be  exhausted  by 
the  pastimes  of  a  savage,  or  by  the  daily  drill  and  duty  of  a  soldier 
of  old  Bome«    From  the  universities,  and  from  schools  of  the 
first  order,  issue  many  men  unquestionably  of  high  attainments, 
and  some  of  great  and  cultivated  parte ;  but  the  aggregate  of  both 
classes  may  be  said  to  have  a  point  of  resemblance  to  Brummell's 
finished  cravat^  and  to  suggest  that  a  large  number  of  **  JBuloies" 
have  been  quietly  conveyed  downstairs.      In  schools  of  an  in- 
ferior  kind,  the  attainmento  of  the  pupils  are  less  conspicuous; 
and  the  existing  state  of  mental  education  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  earnest  and  weighty  words  of  Professor  Faraday,  who  declares 
that,  *'  in  physical  matters,  multitodes  are  ready  to  draw  conclu- 
sions  who  have  little  or  no  power  of  judgment  in  the  cases;  that 
the  same  is  true  of  other  departmente  of  knowledge ;  and  thst^ 
generally,  mankind  is  willing  to  leave  the  ftculties  which  rdale  to 
judgment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their  decisions  at  the 
mercy  of  ignorance^  prepossessioiisy  the  passionsy  or  even  aooi' 
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dent"  The  same  authority  says  again,  that  "  society,  speaking 
genenlly,  is  not  only  ignorant  as  respects  edacation  of  the 
judgment,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance." 

It  must  be  conceded,  we  apprehend,  that  in  the  present  day 
no  man  is  called  upon  to  undergo  a  course  of  severe  physical 
training,  or  to  exercise  the  muscular  system  to  the  acme  of  its 
powers.  But  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  tbeie  ha?e  been  con- 
ditions  of  society  which  rendered  such  training  the  duty  of  every 
one,  and  in  which  it  was  enforced  by  a  public  opinion  of  the 
most  rigid  kind.  We  think  that,  in  tilie  tunes  in  which  we  live, 
the  duty  of  mental  cultivation  is  at  least  equally  binding,  and  that 
itg  performance  requires  to  be  prompted  by  the  same  incentive. 

For  we  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
stupidity  now  existing  in  the  worid  is  the  mreot  result  of  .a 
variety  of  influences,  educational  and  social,  which  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  growing  brain,  either  by  checking  its  development 
titogether,  or  by  unduly  stimulating  the  sensorium  at  the  expense 
of  the  intelligence.  In  the  former  case,  general  obtuseness  is  the 
result ;  and  in  the  latter,  subjugation  of  the  reasoning  poweis  to 
the  sensations  or  emotions.  We  are  entitled  to  think  these  con- 
ditions strictly  artificial ;  and  to  look  upon  them  as  distortions, 
analogous,  in  some  respects,  to  the  physical  distortions  of  Hindoo 
ftkirism. 

The  educational  influence  which,  more  than  any  other,  is  eon* 
eemed  in  producing  them,  appears  to  us  to  be  due  to  concision  of 
thought  on  the  subject  of  those  very  distinct  realities  called 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  While  the  prevailing  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind*^those  apparent  to  the  philosopher,  and  those  also 
which  are  manifest  to  the  vulgar — are  alike  due  to  want  of  wisdom, 
the  efforts  of  ordinary  instructors,  and  the  general  current  of  the 
events  of  lif6,  are  chiefly  valued  as  they  appear  calculated  to 
impart  knowledge.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  a  great  impulse  having  been  given  to  education  in  this 
country  at  a  time  when  the  operations  of  the  mind  were  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  to  allow  of  a  just  discrimination  between  them. 
Learning,  and  (prior  to  the  modem  development  of  various 
branches  of  science)  learning  of  one  especial  kind,  was  essential 
*  to  the  attainment  of  a  position  in  which  wisdom  could  be  con- 
spicuously displayed.  It  followed  that  every  man  whose  wisd^mi 
was  known  to  the  public,  was  known  also  to  be 

*^  A  BcholaTi  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ;** 

while  the  illiterate,  whatever  their  natural  powers,  were  dmdst 
compelled  to  remain  among  the  '*  mute  inglorious  Miltons"  of  the 
commumty.  Moreover,  learning  was  a  thing  apparent  and  un- 
deniable, easily  perceptible  to  many  who  were  unable  to  totiioat 
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its  depths ;  while  wisdom  could  only  be  recognised  by  the  kindred 
wise,  or  in  a  fruition  not  always  directly  traceable  to  its  causes. 
Hence,  and  in  a  manner  not  difficult  to  comprehend,  arose  a 
geiieral  impression  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  the 
principal  or  even  the  only  means  of  gaining  wisdom ;  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  experience  of  the  fact  that  mental 
development  is  frequently  coincident  with  efibrts  to  learn.  The 
exact  relation  between  the  two  is  not  easy  to  define,  even  with  a11 
the  aid  afibrded  by  recent  advances  in  psychology  ;  but,  in  former 
times,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  advanced  educationists,  that 
a  certain  routine  of  teaching  afibrded  the  best  discipline  for  the 
growing  brain,  and  that  this  routine,  when  aided  by  good 
abilities,  was  certain  to  produce  the  highest  attainable  resulti^--*8o 
thjEit  men  of  moderate  or  inferior  performance,  who  had  received 
"  a  good  education,'*  were  considered  to  be  the  failures  of  nature, 
and  not  of  the  preceptor.  The  hypothesis  was  most  comfortable, 
serving  to  shift  responsibility  from  tutors  and  professors,  and  to 
place  it  where  it  was  borne  without  a  murmur ;  while  the  neces- 
sary interval  between  the  schools  and  life  was  sufficient  to  render 
obscure  any  possible  connexion  between  bad  teaching  and 
eventual  stupidity.  During  the  universal  prevalence  of  such 
principles  as  these,  conmienced  a  movement  which  was  formerly 
described  as  "  the  march  of  intellect,"  but  which  was,  more  coi^ 
rectiy,  a  march  of  schooling.  Men  of  various  calibre,  and  various 
degrees  of  learning,  were  cordially  united  in  an  attempt  to 
elevate  the  masses  by  education.  For  this  purpose  they  organized 
a  scheme  by  which  to  pour  forth  knowledge  like  water,  and,  in 
carrying  it  into  practice,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Cheap 
publications  explained  everything — in  a  manner  to  be  compre- 
hended by  everybody.  The  fathers  of  England  were  taught  (with 
diagrams)  the  philosophy  of  their  daily  duties ;  the  mothers,  of 
their  household  avocations.  Even  unhappy  little  ^children, 
struggling  through  the  sands  of  school,  were  caught  and 
engulphed  by  the  advancing  wave.  The  great  and  good  pro- 
moters of  the  original  measure  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
co-operation  of  innumerable  amateurs,  who  expected  to  make 
learning  universal,  by  addressing,  to  the  untaught,  condensed 
statements  of  scientific  results,  and  who  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  community  would  be  gauged 
by  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Confusion  of  Useless  Know- 
ledge, or  by  the  sale  of  illustrated  penny  serials,  as  the  material 
prosperity  is  at  present  by  the  quarterly  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General.  The  idea  seemed  to  be,  that  the  difiusion  of  knowledge 
would  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  all  minds  of  sufficient  natural 
power,  and  would  call  forth  their,  energies — would  set  them 
thinking,  comparing,  judging;  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind, 
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those  not  yltalized  by  the  potent  influence,  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  caput  mortaum,  unworthy  of  consideration  in  a  philoso- 
phical sense,  however  formidable  in  point  of  numbers. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  sudden  illumination  to  which 
we  have  referred,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  remarkable  ad- 
mcement,  any  increase  at  all  commensurate  with  the  pains 
bcBtowed,  in  that  cultivation  of  mind  by  which  alone  knowledge 
can  be  applied  or  rendered  useful.    In  every  rank,  children  are 
taught  many  things  which  were  unknown  to  their  forefathers ; 
and  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  position,  with  regard 
to  learning,  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  labouring  poor. 
But  school  work  cannot  be  correctly  estimated  by  the  results 
of  the  half-yearly  examination ;    and    requires  to  be  tested 
more  severely,  and  more  truly  also,  by  the  events  of  life.     The 
reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  especially  for  1855-6,  are 
well  calculated  to  direct  attention  to  this  view  of  the  case ;  and 
they  show  that  the  improvement  which  was  hoped  for,  nay, 
almost  expected,  as  a  result  of  teaching,  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
The  young  adults  who  have  passed  through  aided  parochial 
schools  do  not  present  any  marked  superiority,  either  moral  or 
intellectual,   over  others  who   have  not  had  that  advantage ; 
and  the  learning  acquired  at  these  institutions  would  appear  to 
be  of  the  most  transitory  kind.     The  words  (already  quoted)  of 
Professor  Faraday,  rendered  doubly  emphatic  by  the  known  and 
habitual  caution  of  their  author,  may  be  taken  as  conclusive 
with  regard  to  persons  of  a  higher  station ;  and  the  whole 
evidence  appears  to  show  that  the  reasoning  faculties,  in  all 
classes  of  the  community,  are  very  imperfectly  and  insufficiently 
developed — ^imperfectly  as  compared  with  their  natural  capabi- 
lities— ^insufficiently  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  extent 
and  variety  of  information  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
deal.    We  are  compelled  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  this  deficiency 
in  an  educational  system  that  makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
mental  training ;  and  we  think  that  a  brief  review  of  the  relations 
between  the  nervous  centres  and  the  impressions  that  form  the 
basis  of  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  point  out  the  precise  nature 
of  the    chief  errors  in  existing    practice,   and  to   define   the 
principles  by  adherence  to  which 'those  errors  might  be  obviated. 

The  first  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention  is  the 
existence,  in  the  young  of  the  human  species,  of  a  distinctly 
duplex  educability:  depending  upon  distinct  functions  of  the 
brain.  It  may  be  taken  as  conceded,  we  apprehend,  by  all 
physiologists,  that  the  encephalon  of  man  differs  from  that  of 
other  Mammalia  chiefly  by  the  super-addition  of  parts  whose 
office  it  is  to  control  the  succession  of  ideas,  and  to  determine 
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the  course  of  conduct  The  powers  otre^oUection^  comparison, 
reflection,  and  volition,  are  attributes  essentially  human ;  or,  at 
least,  are  possessed  by  men  in  common  with  higher  intelligences 
alone.  The  powers  of  sensation,  ideation,  and  spontaneous 
remembrance,  are  possessed  also  by  the  lower  animals ;  and  are 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  particulars  of  their  conduct. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  a  child  may  be 
conducted,  in  the  direction,  and  to  the  extent,  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  educate  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  an  elephant,  without 
necessarily  trenching  upon,  or  at  all  arousing,  any  faculty  that  is 
distinctly  human  in  its  nature.  The  child,  moreover,  possesses 
an  endowment^  of  a  purely  sensational  or  animal  kind,  in  which 
brutes  are  deficient :  namely,  the  power  (subsidiary  to  the  gift  of 
language)  to  remember  a  great  number  of  sounds,  and  to  imitate 
them  with  facility ;  so  that,  just  to  the  extent  of  this  power,  the 
sensational  educability  of  the  human  race  exceeds  that  of  the 
lower  animals. 

It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  functional  activity 
of  the  sensorial  tract  of  the  encephalon  is  an  absolute  necessity 
of  animal  existence ;  and  that,  in  men  and  brutes  alike,  it  is 
provided  for  by  an  energetic  tendency  to  spontaneous  de- 
velopment under  the  influence  of  its  appropriate  excitants.  In 
what  may  be  termed  the  natural  life,  a  blind  submission  to  the 
promptings  of  sensations,  present  or  remembered,  would,  in  all 
ordinary  cases,  supply  the  wants,  or  gratify  the  passions  of  man. 
It  is  only  in  life  modified  by  human  aggregation  that  these 
promptings  require  to  be  controlled  by  ah  exercise  of  will, 
guided  by  a  prior  exercise  of  judgment;  and  therefore,  while 
Divine  Providence  has  endowed  the  human  race  with  sensational 
faculties  that  are  called  into  vigorous  action  by  daily  wants,  or 
by  physical  impressions  from  without,  we  may  observe  tiiat  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  in  a  great  majority  of  instances, 
cannot  be  matured  excepting  by  assiduous  ccdtivation. 

In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  probably  a  considerable  original 
diversity  between  individuals;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to 
think  that  herein  consists  the  chief  cause  of  gradations  of 
ability  among  persons  who  neither  greatiy  surpass  an  average 
standard,  nor  fall  greatly  short  of  it.  Observation  teaches  that 
it  is  far  more  easy  in  some  children  than  in  others  to  carry 
instruction  beyond  the  sense-perceptions,  and  to  call  the  intellect 
into  activity ;  but  it  teaches  also  that  the  supposed  difficulty 
often  arises  firom  an  improper  selection  or  application  of  tiie 
means  employed,  and  is  simply  a  failure  to  open  a  lock  with 
a  wrong  key.  The  i^parently  dull  child  not  unfrequently 
receives  the  necessary  stimulus  from  a  trivial  circumstance, 
from  a  conversation,  a  book,  or  a  pursuit,  and  may  grow  into 
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ft  giAed  maa ;  while  a  parallel  transformation  may  be  accom- 
plished, much  later  in  life,  under  the  influence  of  some  new 
opportunity  for  action.  It  is  possible  that,  in  minds  of  the 
highest  order,  the  intellectual  faculties  may  possess  the  character 
of  spontaneity  which  is  commonly  limited  to  the  sensorial  tract ; 
hut,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  these  faculties  require  to  be  excited  in 
the  pupil  by  their  presence,  and  their  activity,  in  the  teacher. 

The  sensational  and  inteUectual  functions  of  the  human  brain 
ai^  not  only  distinct,  but  also,  in  some  degree,  antagonistic, 
through  the  application  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nutrition  to  their 
f^spectire  organs.  The  portions  of  the  encephalon  that  are 
most  employed  will  receive  the  largest  supply  of  blood,  and  will 
be  the  seats  of  the  most  vigorous  cell-growth,  precisely  as  the 
same  rule  will  apply  to  the  development  of  muscle;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  duration  of  disuse,  or  of  restricted  use, 
^  occasion  atrophic  changes,  and  will  be  followed  by  that 
Pactional  impairment  which  is  a  natural  result  of  structural 
degeneration.  It  follows  that  men  of  the  highest  intellectual 
activity  are  often  somewhat  inattentive  to  impressions  made 
upon  their  senses ;  and  also  that  great  sensational  acuteness  is 
often  purchased  at  the  cost  of  some  torpor,  as  regards  the  opera- 
tions of  the  judgment. 

Upon  testing  the  educational  customs  of  the  present  day  by 
even  the  most  elementary  principles  of  psychology,  it  becomes 
appaiient  that  a  very  large  number  of  children  receive  prebisely 
the  kind  of  training  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  learned 
pig.  There  are  scarcely  any  schoolmasters  who  have  in  the  least 
degree  studied  the  operations  or  the  development  of  the  mind 
(indeed  it  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  this  study  has 
borne  any  fruit  of  great  practical  utility) ;  and  those  who  have 
not  done  so  cannot  realize  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  learning 
which  is  sensational  alone.  Indeed,  it  is  more  in  accordance 
witli  ordinary  preconceptions  to  refer  brute  actions  to  a  process  of 
reasoning,  than  to  consider  that  any  human  actions  are  automatic. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the 
consciousness  of  a  child  have  a  strong  naturd  tendency  to  ex- 
pend themselves  through  the  sensorium;  and  usually  do  so, 
unless  directed  higher  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced 
or  maintained.  For  the  purpose  of  such  direction,  time  is  an 
element  of  the  first  importance ;  and  the  idea  which  would  be 
grasped  by  the  intelligence  after  a  certain  period  of  undisturbed 
attention,  vrill  excite  the  sensational  faculties  alone,  if  that  at- 
tention be  diverted  by  the  premature  intrusion  of  something  else 
that  solicits  notice.  And  while,  in  almost  every  child,  the  power 
of  intelligent  attention  may  be  aroused  by  care,  and  perfected  by 
perseverance,  the  natural  inclination  is  towards  a  rapid  suocession 
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of  thoughts,  varioasly  associated,  and  remembered  in  their  order 
without  being  understood.  The  faculty  of  comprehension,  like 
all  others,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  possessor,  even  in  the 
first  feeble  attempts  to  bring  it  into  exercise ;  and  hence,  as  well 
as  from  the  impulse  given  to  nutrition,  when  once  a  habit  of  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  has  been  formed,  although  in  very 
young  children,  it  is  not  readily  relinquished ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  applied  to  the  most  unpromising  materials. 

In  schools,  however,  under  the  stem  pressure  of  the  popular 
demand  for  knowledge,  it  is  an  extremely  common  practice  to 
accumulate  new  impressions  with  greater  rapidity  than  they  can 
be  received,  even  by  children  who  have  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  early  domestic  training  towards  the  right  employ- 
inent  of  their  higher  faculties.     The  work  laid  down  can  often 
only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  promptitude  that  is  a  chief 
characteristic   of  instinctive   action.     The  child  who  uses  his 
sensorium  to  master  the  sounds  of  his  task,  uses  an  instrument 
perfected  for  him  by  the  Great  Artificer.     The  child  who  uses  his 
intelligence  must  perfect  the  instrument  for  himself,  must  grope 
in  the  dark,  must  puzzle,  must  catch  at  stray  gleams  of  light, 
before  his  mind  can  embrace  the  whole  of  any  but  the  simplest 
question.     The  former  brings  out  his  result,  such  as  it  is,  imme- 
diately ;  the  latter  by  slow  degrees,  often  first  giving  utterance  to 
the  steps  by  which  he  is  reaching  it.     The  former  is  commonly 
thought  quick  and  clever ;  the  latter  slow  and  stupid :  and  the 
educational  treatment  of  each  is  based  upon  this  assumption, 
widely  as  it  is  often  at  variance  with  the  facts.    The  child  whoso 
tendency  is  to  sensational  activity  should  be  held  back ;  and  be 
made  to  master  the  meaning  of  everything  he  is  allowed  to  leani. 
He  is  usually  encouraged  to  remember  sounds,  is  pnshed  forwardf 
is  crammed  with  words  to  the  exclusion  of  knowledge,  is  taught 
to  consider  himself  a  prodigy  of  youthful  talent.    The  child  who 
tries  to  understand  his  lessons  should  be  encouraged,  praised, 
supplied  with  food  for  thought  of  a  kind  suited  to  his  capacity, 
and  aided  by  a  helping  hand  over  the  chief  difficulties  in  his 
path.     He  is  usually  snubbed  as  a  dunce,  punished  for  his  slow- 
ness, forced  into  sensational  learning  as  his  only  escape  from 
disgrace.     The  master,  in  many  cases,  has  little  option  in  the 
matter.     Children  are  expected  to  know  more  than  they  hare 
time  to  learn ;  parents  and  examiners  must  have  show  and  sur- 
face, things  only  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  solidity  and 
strength.     A  discreet  teacher  may  often  feel  sympathy  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  pupil ;  but  the  half  hour  allotted  to  the  class  is 
passing  away,  the  next  subject  is  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the 
present  one,  the  child  must  complete  his  task  like  the  rest,  and  so 
a  budding  intellect  may  be  sacnficed  to  the  demands  of  custom. 
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Among  the  children  of  the  educated  classes  the  circumstances 
of  domestic  life  usually  afford  to  the  intelligence  an  amount  of 
stimulus  which,  if  not  of  the  best  possible  kind,  is  at  least  suffi- 
cieDt  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for'the  sensational  work  of 
school.  The  easy  nursery  lessons  of  the  pre-scholastic  age,  the 
story-books  of  childhood,  the  talk  of  parents  and  Mends,  all 
furnish  food  for  leisurely  reflection,  all  serve  to  suggest  those 
stnmge  questions  that  are  one  chief  evidence  of  thoughtfulness  in 
the  young.  Minds  thus  prepared  may  often  flourish,  in  spite  of 
subsequent  excessive  teaching;  and  by  forgetting  nine -tenths  of 
vbat  has  been  learned,  may  find  it  possible  to  understand  the  rest. 

In  what   are  called   ''  Elementary  schools,"  however,  those 
aided  by  the  nation  for,  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  we  do  not  find  this  accidental  provision  against  the  para- 
lysing effects  of  the  prescribed  routine.    For  the  most  part,  the 
children  have  grown  up  like  wild  animals,  excepting  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  occasional  beating  ;  and  their  nervous  centres  have 
received  few  impressions  unconnected  with  the  simplest  wants  of 
existence.     Coincidently  with  an  entire  absence  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  they  usually  display  a  degree  of  sensational  acuteness 
not  often  found  in  the  nurseries  of  the  wealthy ;  and  arising  from 
that  habitual  shifting  for  themselves  in  small  matters  which  is 
forced  upon  them  by  the  absence  of  the  tender  and  refined  affec- 
tion that  loves  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  infancy.     They  go  to 
school  for  a  brief  period ;  and  the  master  strives  to  cram  them 
with  as  much  knowledge  as  possible.     They  learn  easily, — but 
they  learn  only  sounds ;  and  seldom  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
leam  anything  more.    In  many  cottages  there  are  children  who, 
as  they  phrase  it,  *'  repeat  a  piece"  at  the  half-yearly  examina- 
tion.   We  say,  from  frequent  experiments,  that  they  will  learn 
for  this  purpose  a  passage  in  any  foreign  language  as  easily  as  in 
English ;  or  that  they  will  leam  an  English  paragraph  backwards 
way,  if  told  to  do  so ;  and  that,  in  neither  case,  will  any  curiosity 
be  excited  about  the  meaning  of  the  composition.    In  ordinary 
practice,  the  master  explains  what  they  repeat,  saying,  this  means 
80  and  so ;  and  the  pupils  have  sufficient  sensational  acuteness 
to  remember  the  sounds  he  utters,  and  to  reproduce  them  when 
called  upon.     They  do  not  usually  understand  what  "  meaning" 
is.    An  urchin  may  be  able  to  say  correctly  that  a  word  pointed 
out  to  him  is  an  adverb  or  a  pronoun,  may  proceed  to  give  a  de- 
finition of  either,  and  examples  of  instances  of  its  occurrence, 
and  may  produce  an  impression  that  he  understands  all  this, 
when  the  truth  is  that  he  has  only  learned  to  make  certain  noises  in 

a  particular  order,  and  when  he  is  unable  to  say  anything  intel- 
ligible about  the  matter  in  language  of  his  own.  Or  he  may  re- 
peat the  multiplication  table^  and  even  work  by  it,  saying  that 
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seven  times  eight  are  fifty-six,  withont  knowing  what  fifty-six 
is,  or  what  seven  times  eight  means.  He  knows  all  ahout  seven 
or  eight,  not  firom  schooling,  hat  from  the  lessons  of  life,  from 
having  had  seven  nuts  or  eight  marbles ;  bnt  of  the  fifty-six, 
which  is  beyond  his  experience,  he  knows  nothing.  The  nature 
of  the  mental  operations  of  such  children  is  perhaps  as  little 
known,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  or  the  kind 
ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  the  school,  as  the  nature  of  the 
mental  operations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn.  The  adults 
distinctly  understand  a  thing  which  they  feel  to  be  very  easy, 
and  do  not  know  that  any  children  can  talk  about  it  correctly 
without  attaching  an  idea  to  their  words.  They  often  think  the 
teaching  satisfactory  which  enables  the  pupil  to  explain  things  in 
set  phrases.  They  do  not  realize  the  possibility  that  the  expla- 
nation may  be  as  little  understood  as  the  statement  which  it  ex- 
plains— ^that  it  may  be  like  the  tortoise  in  the  Hindoo  myth, 
which  supports  the  elephant,  but  which,  requiring  support  itself, 
only  removes  the  difficulty  by  a  single  step — that  it  may  be  a 
second  unknown  quantity  balancing  the  first  in  the  equation 
x  =  y.  Such,  however,  instead  of  bare  possibilities,  are  too  fre- 
quently actual  results. 

The  best  recorded  illustration  of  such  sensational  learning  is 
given  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brookfield,  H.M.'s  Inspector,  in  his  official 
report  for  1855-6.  Mr.  Brookfield  called  upon  two  children,  aged 
about  eleven  years,  "who  did  their  arithmetic  and  reading 
tolerably  well,  who  wrote  something  pretty  legible,  intelligible, 
and  sensible  about  an  omnibus  and  about  a  steam-boat,"  to  write 
down  the  answers  of  the  Church  catechism  to  two  questions.  It 
must  be  observed  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat  the 
Catechism  during  half  an  hour  of  each  day,  in  day-school  and 
Sunday-school,  for  four  or  five  years,  and  the  following  is  what 
they  wrote : — 

<<  Hy  dutv  toads  God  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fering  and  to  loaf  withold 
your  arts  withold  my  mine  withold  my  sold  and  with  my  semth  to 
whirchp  and  to  give  thinks  to  put  my  old  trast  in  him  to  call  upon 
him  to  onner  his  old  name  and  his  world  and  to  save  him  truly  all 
the  days  of  my  lifes  end. 

Again — 

"  My  dooty  tords  my  Nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself  and  to  do  to  all 
men  as  I  wed  thou  shall  do  and  to  me  to  love  onner  and  suke  my 
farther  and  mother  to  onner  and  to  bay  the  queen  and  all  that  are  pet  in 
a  forty  under  her  to  smit  myself  to  all  my  gooness  teaches  Hportial 
pastures  and  marsters  to  oughten  mysilf  lordly  and  every  to  all  my 
betters  to  hut  nobody  by  would  nor  deed  to  be  trew  in  jest^in  all  my 
deelins  to  beer  no  malis  nor  ated  in  your  arts  to  kep  my  ands  from 
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peokao  and  steel  my  turn  from  evil  gpeak  aiid  lawing  and  Blunders  not 
to  ci?et  nor  desar  othermans  good  but  to  lem  laber  trewl j  to  git  m  v 
OTQ  leamg  and  to  do  my  dooty  in  that  state  if  life  and  to  each  it  bis 
please  to  god  to  call  men." 


Agaii 

^They  did  promis  and  voal  three  things  in  my  name  fu^t  that  I 
should  pemounoe  of  the  devel  and  all  his  walks  pumps  and  valities  of 
Has  wicked  wold  and  all  the  sinful  bursts  of  the  flesh." 

A  story  equally  oharacteristio  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
Qloigow  Commonwealth.  It  relates  that  a  traveller  in  one  of 
the  western  islands  of  Scotland  was  assailed  by  a  pert  and  com* 
municative  little  boy,  who  offered  to  repeat  to  him  the  names  of 
all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  and  who  did  so  without  error  or 
apparent  difficulty.  The  traveller,  being  a  person  of  inquiring 
mind,  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  the  lad's  acquirements, 
isked  him  if  he  knew  the  name  of  the  island  he  lived  in  (Skye) ; 
and,  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  the  question,  it  was  re* 
pealed  in  Gaelic,  but  no  name  was  forthcoming.  He  knew  the 
name  of  the  parish,  and  of  almost  every  capital  in  the  world,  but 
not  of  the  island  he  lived  in.  The  traveller  then  ventured 
another  question,  "  Now,  my  lad,"  quoth  he,  "  you  have  told  us 
the  names  of  nearly  all  the  capitals  in  the  world ;  is  a  capital  a 
nuin  or  a  beast  ?"    "  It  s  a  beast,"  said  the  boy,  quite  decisively. 

The  paraphrase  of  the  Catechism  recorded  by  Mr  Brookfield 
has  been  o^n  quoted ;  but  we  have  thought  it  worthy  of  repro- 
duction here,  if  only  on  account  of  the  observations  which  that 
gentleman  has  made  concerning  it.  He  remarks,  very  justly, 
that  the  error  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  spelling,  not  a  phonetic 
expression  of  ideas  that  are  understood,  but  that  it  involves 
absolute  non^apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  passages.  He 
is  startled  by  the  discovery  of  this  non-apprehension,  and  thinks 
it  traceable  to  the  almost  obsolete  language  of  the  Catechism, 
while  be  believesin  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children,  as  shown 
by  their  power  of  writing  what  was  not  nonsense  about  certain 
objects.  We  cannot,  of  course,  express  an  opinion  otherwise  than 
from  the  facts  before  us ;  but  we  are  strongly  tempted  to  believe 
that  these  objects  were  familiar  to  the  children  out  of  school,  and 
that  their  knowledge  of  them  was  gained  from  experience  rather 
than  firom  teaching.  We  have  observed  similar  non-apprehension, 
over  and  over  again,  of  matters  expressed  in  current  phraseology ; 
but  school  teachers  and  managers  seldom  observe  it,  because  they 
seldom  look  deep  enough.  They  are  mostly  unacquainted  with  the 
complexity  and  extent  of  sensational  operations  in  the  young ; 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  accustomed  to  analyse  the  acts  of  the 
mind,  and  they  think  they  have  probed  the  depths  of  intellectual 
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consciousness  before  they  have  even  approached  thesurface.  Work- 
ing with  the  intelligence  themselves,  and  feeling  more  or  less  a 
sense  of  discomfort  in  connexion  with  what  is  obscure,  a  besoin  de 
comprendre,  a  necessity  to  puzzle,  they  have  no  experience  of 
that  tranquil  resting  upon  remembered  sensations  which  is,  we 
believe,  the  most  frequent  result  of  their  tutorial  labours. 

We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  a  learned  pig,  and  tu 
the  parallelism  between  its  training  and  some  kinds  of  human 
education.  Persons  familiar  with  the  tricks  taught  to  animals 
are  aware  that  these  may  all  be  described  as  muscular  actions  per- 
formed each  consecutively  to  its  proper  signal.  On  hearing  the 
iinger  nails  of  the  master  click  together,  the  animal  does  some- 
thing in  obedience  to  the  sensation ;  nods  its  head,  or  shakes  its 
head,  or  stands  erect,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  has  no  idea  that 
the  nod  is  an  affirmation,  or  the  shake  a  negation,  and  probably 
has  no  thirst  for  knowledge  about  the  matter,  being  content  to 
play  its  part  correctly,  and  to  escape  the  whip.  In  the  case  of 
children,  the  medium  of  communication  is  different,  and  the  kind 
of  response  is  different ;  but  the  faculty  in  action  is  commonly  the 
same.  The  words  of  tiie  pig's  master  are  mere  by-play,  intended 
to  amuse  the  audience,  and  the  signal  is  conveyed  by  other 
sounds.  The  words  of  the  human  teacher  or  examiner,  his  ques- 
tions for  instance,  are  the  signals  to  the  child,  each  requiring  its 
appropriate  answer;  but  like  the  signals  to  the  pig,  they  are 
aural  sensations,  capable,  as  such,  of  producing  muscular  action 
through  the  medium  of  the  sensorinm  alone.  The  responses  of 
the  child  are  in  words — ^that  is  to  say,  in  sounds  that  he  has  been 
taught,  and  that  he  remembers,  but  of  which  he  need  not  under- 
stand one  iota  in  order  to  repeat  them,  any  more  than  the  pig 
need  understand  the  affirmative  or  negative  character  of  its  nod 
or  shake.  In  the  human  species  articulate  speech  is  an  act  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  locomotion,  requiring  the  combined  and  har- 
monious working  of  several  muscles,  and  the  guidance  of  sense, 
but  in  no  way  essentially  connected  with  the  intelligence ;  and 
the  child  may  make  the  right  noises  in  the  right  order,  just  as  the 
pig  does  not  nod  its  head  when  the  signal  requires  it  to  be 
shaken. 

A  general  idea  of  the  facts  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  state 
was  conveyed  to  the  public,  many  years  ago,  by  a  phrase  now 
almost  forgotten.  Educationists  found,  by  experience,  that 
children  managed  to  retain  sounds  without  meaning,  and  they 
called  the  process  ''  learning  by  rote."  Books,  pamphlets,  and 
speeches  bore  witness  to  the  practical  inutility  of  such  learning, 
and  were  full  of  suggestions  for  improving  upon  it.  But  these 
suggestions,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  of  them,  did  not  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  were  mainly  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  laaming  by  rote  was  characterized  by  some  sort  of  defioienoy 
only,  and  not  by  a  radical  error  in  the  Und  of  impression  made 
upon  the  pupil.     It  was  not  distinctly  stated,  or  commonly  con^ 
eeded  (although  often  implied  in  phraseology),  that  the  action  of 
the  child's  mind  was  of  a  nature  essentially  distinct  from  that 
which  it  would  be  the  object  of  a  wise  instructor  to  excite ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  error  was  mainly  sought  in  teaching  not  carried 
&r  enough  to  be  beneficial,  or  not  continued  sufficiently  long  to 
produce  permanent  results.      We  conceive  that  the  recent  deve- 
lopment of  nervous   physiology  entitles  us   to  maintain  that 
learning  by  rote  is  at  once  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  opera- 
tions limited  to  the  sensorial  ganglia;  and  that  such  operations 
have  no  tendency,  however  they  may  be  complicated  or  prolonged, 
Ut  excite  those  fiinctions  of  the  cerebrum  which  are  the  peculiar 
Bitributes  of  humanity. 

Oar  brief  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  effects  of  sensational  learning,  both  as  it  exists,  pure  et 
mple,  in  most  schools  for  the  poor,  and  also  in  the  form,  more  or 
less  modified,  which  may  be  found  in  other  institutions. 

Physiologically  speaking,  the  effect  of  purely  sensational  learn- 
mg  will  be  to  stimulate  the  nutrition  and  increase  the  vigour  of 
the  sensorial  tract  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  and  related 
oTgans.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sensorium  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  predominance  in  the  encephalon ;  and  this  tendency  will  be 
increased  in  every  way,  absolutely  by  direct  excitation,  and 
lelatively  by  neglect  of  the  intellect  and  volition.  The  sensations 
by  which  the  stimulus  has  been  given  will  not  be  long  remem- 
bered, being  superseded  by  fresh  ones  arising  out  of  events,  as 
the  apparatus  of  the  gymnasium  would  be  superseded  by  the  in- 
struments of  actual  conflict.  With  the  exception  of  being 
perhaps  able  to  read  with  labour,  and  to  write  with  difficulty,  the 
pupils  must  not  be  expected,  six  months  after  leaving  school,  to 
possess  any  traces  of  their  ''education"  beyond  an  invigorated 
sensorium  and  a  stunted  intelligence. 

The  transitory  nature  of  the  so-called  learning  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  with  admirable  naivete,  italicises  the  following  ques- 
tion : — "  To  what  purpose  in  after  life  ia  a  boy  taught,  if  the 
intervention  of  a  school  vacation  is  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
entirely  forgetting  his  instructions?'* 

Now,  when  it  is  remembered  that  present  sensations  are  the 
source  of  the  least  exalted  kinds  of  animal  gratification,  and  that 
sensations,  either  present,  or  remembered,  or  conceived,  when 
combined  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  constitute  the 
emotions  which  so  powerfully  influence  human  conduct,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  thp  sensorium  is  at  least  the  seat  of  develop- 
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ment  of  those  passions  and  propensities  which  society,  for  its 
own  good,  is  compelled  to  keep  in  oheok,  and  which  every  con- 
sideration of  right  teaches  ind&vidaals  to  anbdue.  When^  there- 
fore, we  reflect  upon  the  operation  of  predominant  emotions  in 
producing,  among  other  evils,  chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and 
insanity,  or  when  we  consider  tJbe  aggregate  of  misery  produced, 
especially  among  the  lower  orders,  by  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  various  appetites,  we  cannot  altogether  concur  in  the  propriety 
of  a  system  of  education  which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  raise  the 
source  of  these  emotions  and  appetites  to  an  undue  and  unnatural 
prominence  in  the  organism. 

As  evidence  of  the  stunted  intelligence  of  children  withdrawn 
from  elementary  schools,  we  have  to  ofier  the  simple  theory  of 
the  process,  the  testimony  of  H.M/s  Inspectors,  and  the  results 
of  personal  observation. 

Under  the  first  of  these  three  heads  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  the  effect  of  habitual  sensational  activity  in  rendering 
the  pupil  content  with  sense  perceptions.  The  besoin  de  com- 
prendre,  the  love  of  knowledge  inherent  in  all  minds,  will  not 
survive  the  continual  and  energetic  repression  of  a  teacher,  who 
says  practically  to  the  children — "  You  must  learn  this  lesson,  or 
work  this  sum  by  rule ;  but  you  must  not  take  time  enough  to 
understand  what  you  are  doing."  The  class  thus  treated  w^  not 
only  cease  to  think  about  their  tasks,  but  they  will  leave  school 
prepared  to  act  without  thought  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Few 
of  them,  under  any  training,  would  be  eminent  in  philosophy; 
but  fewer  still,  perhaps,  would  have  been  left  by  nature  the 
utterly  unreasoning  animals  that  they  frequently  beicome. 

The  testimony  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors^  as  contained  in 
their  annual  reports,  will  hardly  admit  of  quotation'  within  the 
limits,  of  our  space.  It  is  apparent  that  these  gentkmeQ 
endeavour  to  discover  the  best  features  of  the  system  which  they 
superintend;  and  their  most  damaging  admissions  are  often 
obscured  by  an  unconscious  circumlocution  arising  flx>m  a  ocn* 
stent  balancing  of  the  praiseworthy  against  the  blameable.  The 
educational  blue  book  for  1865-0  we  have  already  mentioned  ts 
containhig  more  reference  than  many  others  to  the  ireal  effii^ienoj 
of  schools;  and  having  thus  indicated  a  souroe  ttom  whiob 
abundant  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  conreet  judgment  may 
be  drawn,  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  following  veiy  kri<^ 
citations  :— 

The  Bev.  F.  Watkins  says  : 

'*  On  all  ndes  you  heat  of  the  little  regai^d  paid  by  young  pe6)»h  ^ 
parental  authority,  of  the  great  Ibre  of  dress,  and  oarelessiless  about 
running  into  debt,  of  pleasore^seeking  at  cost  of  time,  mon^i  and 
character,  above  all,  of  the  increase  of  drunkenness,  that  ftuitfol 
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Bother  of  ail  yioea.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  all  these  constantly 
reitented  statements,  and  to  be  convinced  of  their  general  aocnFaoy, 
without  feaUng  that,  whatev^  may  hare  been  earnestly  and  rightly 
ittempted  towards  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  there  is  but 
little  yet  really  done." 

The  Bev.  W.  J.  Kennedy  says : 

''I  think  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  those  who  leave  our 
national  schools  deteriorate  intellectually  rather  than  improve."         - 

Dr,  Woodford  says ; 

"Boys  who  were  empbyed  in  extracting  square  and  cube  roots,  and 
whowereprettysucoessful  in  bringing  out  the  right  result  •  •  • 
act  only  could  not  express,  but  bad  no  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
tenn  root  in  relation  to  that  of  square  or  cube," 

The  teat  of  personal  observation  must  always  be  difficult  to 
tpply,  and  liable  to  the  fallacies  which  invalidate  oonclusions 
dnwn  from  a  limited  number  of  instances.  But,  in  our  own 
eiperience,  we  have  met  with  so  many  examples  of  what  may  be 
called  habitual  non-reflection  in  young  people  who  had  been,  six 
montiis  before,  among  the  most  glib  and  fluent  pupils  at  a 
sensational  school,  that  we  fancy  we  can  recognise  a  kind  of 
stupidity  thus  induced,  and  that  we  can  readily  distinguish  it 
from  anything  at  all  similar  that  is  purely  natural.  The  former 
Tsdety  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  animal  instincts,  as 
they  are  sometimes  displayed  under  circumstances  which  must 
obviously  defeat  their  purposes  (thus  a  oaptive  beaver  will  con- 
itruct  an  useless  dam  in  his  place  of  confinement),  so  as  to 
proye  to  demonstration  that  the  creatures  exhibiting  them  have 
no  conception  of  the  objects  which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they 
blindly  but  unerringly  attain.  Our  readers  may  easily  note  for 
themselves  examples  of  conduct  similarly  aimless^  or  may  hear  of 
them  from  any  lady  who  has  ever  attempted  to  train,  as  a  house- 
hold servant,  a  girl  ftom  the  village  school.  The  examples  will 
mostly  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  directions  given  are 
acted  upon,  like  instinctive  impulses,  ^'  prior  to  reflection."  The 
^artioular  eases  in  point  are  mostly  trivial ;  but  we  cannot  abstain 
nom  placing  upon  record  that  a  budding  domestic,  being  told  by 
her  mistress  to  put  wire  gauze  covers  over  various  eatables  on  the 
shrives  of  a -larder,  piled  all  the  covers,  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  over 
one  Ash,  and  left  the  remiuniug  ones  at  the  mercy  of  the  flies  of 
August.  Unquestionably,  great  pains  must  have  been  bestowed 
npon  her. 

Apart  from  such  consequences  to  the  children,  there  are  others, 
not  miworthy  of  note,  which  afiect  the  parents  or  the  community. 
Edncattoniato  raise  their  voices  and  wail,  because  the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  is  irregular,  and  their  removal  commonly  premature. 

?  8 
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Id  other  words,  the  labouring  classes  do  not  oordially  respond  to 
the  invitations  which  are  held  out  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  their 
offspring.  They  use  the  schools  for  their  own  purposes  only. 
They  regard  them  as  places  of  refuge  for  infants  and  young  children, 
serving  to  take  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  busy  housewife,  and 
to  shelter  them  from  the  perils  of  the  street ;  but«  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  the  teaching  received  enters  scarcely 
at  all  into  the  account.  It  does  not  impart  anything  which  un- 
taught parents  can  themselves  appreciate,  neither  does  it  develope 
the  general  intelligence  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  their  admira- 
tion or  command  their  sympathy.  When  boyhood  or  girlhood  is 
attained,  the  children  are  permitted  to  leave  school,  in  some 
oases  that  they  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  idleness,  in  some 
that  they  may  respectably  follow  creditable  Employments,  in  some 
that  their  earnings  may  assist  (with  or  without  urgent  need  for 
such  assistance)  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  There  are 
probably  very  few  instances  in  which  the  departure  is  sincerely 
regretted  either  by  the  child  or  its  parents. 

We  say  ''sincerely"  because  the  school  often  represents  a 
powerful  interest  which  the  parents  think  it  necessary  to  con- 
dliate,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  kind  of  duplicity  which  too  fre- 
quently enters  into  their  daily  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
mother  touchingly  to  deplore  the  necessity  for  her  son's  removal, 
and  to  tell  the  schoolmaster,  (with  a  corner  of  her  apron  in  her 
eye)  that  the  employer  of  the  father  has  insisted  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  the  boy ; — ^when,  in  reality,  the  work  has  been  eagerly 
sought,  and  the  employer  prevailed  upon  to  countenance  the  de- 
*^«ption. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advance  any  argument  to  prove  tbe 
general  indifference  of  the  industrious  poor  with  regard  to 
schooling,  except  this,  that  they  will  make  almost  any  sacrifice, 
undergo  almost  any  privation,  to  obtain  that  which  they  really 
value.  If  they  valued  schooling,  if  they  thought  that  one  year 
more,  or  two  years  more,  would  be  truly  useful  to  their  children, 
there  are  thousands  who  would  cheerfully  endure  cold  and 
hunger  rather  than  allow  the  children  to  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage. There  haye  been  many  instances  of  such  self-denial, 
exercised  in  furtherance  of  other  laudable  objects ;  but  not  one, 
within  our  observation,  fpr  the  sake  of  school.  We  feel  con- 
vinced,  if  elementary  schools  are  ever,  raised  out  of  their  present 
dreary  routine  of  sensational  teaching,  if  they  ever  succeed  in 
awakening  the  intjelligence  oi  a  fair  proportion  of  their  pupils, 
that  the  eagerness  o;f  thf|.  8091;  for  ^clpc^tion  wjU  speedily  keep 
pace  with  the  liberalii^ty  qt  the  jrich  in  prpviding  it ;  and  that  tbe 
nation  will  have  the  satisiaction  of  being  able  to  point  out  re- 
sultSy  as  well  as  to  grumble  over  payments. 
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We  tarn  firom  this  tempting  theme,  this  hrief  vision  of  a  scho- 
lastic Utopia,  in  order  to  consider  the  processes  and  results  of 
Dr.  Grindall,  the  presiding  genius  of  filunderbore  House  for 
Young  Gentlemen. 

These  processes  and  results  are,  upon  the  whole,  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  teacher  who  ignores  the  great  truth  that  cul 
tiration  of  mind  is  necessary  to  the  assin^ilation  of  learning  ;  and 
who  imagines  that  the  introduction  of  compressed  facts  will  me- 
chanicallj  expand  the  intellect.  Upon  this  last  false  principle 
Master  Thompson,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age,  is  forcibly  and  tyrannically  inducted  into  various 
kinds  of  knowledge :  in  the  hope  that  all  the  teaching  and  lec- 
turing and  cramming,  all  the  scraps  of  science,  bundles  of  facts, 
odds  and  ends  of  common  things,  Greek  verbs,  Latin  verbs, 
German  verbs,  French  verbs.  Scripture  history,  ancient  history, 
modem  history,  natural  history,  rules  of  syntax,  rules  of  arith- 
metic, rules  of  algebra,  and  rules  of  conduct,  the  propositions  of 
£aclid  and  the  theory  of  ventilation,  the  rationale  of  catarrh 
and  the  law  of  storms,  that  all  these  several  matters  will  even- 
tually, like  the  talk  of  S.  T.  C.,  "  converge  in  light ;"  and  cohe- 
rently illuminate  a  full-grown  Thompson,  possessed  of  sufficient 
ballast  for  his  sails,  sufficient  parts  for  his  attainments,  and  suffii- 
cient  brains  for  the  application  of  his  learning. 

The  Young  Gentlemen,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  not  jspent 
their  pre-schola$tic  years  in  making  dirt  pies  in  a  gutter.  Had 
they  done  so,  had  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Grindall  been  the  first 
that  were  ever  afforded  them,  the  normal  elementary  school  result 
would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ; — ^the  sensational 
learning,  the  dense  unreflecting  stupidity.  But  young  gentle- 
men, for  the  tpiosi  part, 'have  tender  and  loving  mothers,  whose 
pleasant  task  it  has^bqen  td  makb  ev^ry  sense  a  door  leading  to 
the  intdlijgence.' '  "The  in|;6lIect,'thU8  called 'into  activity,  can 


anio^ates  t^e  nWj[)il&  wilo  'arb  thfe  priile  bf  the  scliool;  who  gain  its 
honotii*^  iteiifeivd  its  teWafdy.  stl^rtlt^  rieputation  at  the  univer- 
aitiesViiii  m  th^^/irllil'^'m  it  is  condemned 

to  ail  '6tio(ated  aiid^ekk  fekisteiide/feis  ifatty  be  seen  in  the  nnme' 
roiis^  tiojfe ''iri'  i)rliqiii''t^^^^  di^iidbrated  cwivergenoe  has  not 
oeciiii^dj'h^Gl^^se'nntldk'arfe  Jirtdibtivb  of  chromatic  aberra- 
ti|i»L  ^g^inflj  ttansmrtted  fabts  and  arguments  with  blue,  red,  or 
jelwtr' aofioraf^i'  tt^  VilHrftion^  6f  temperament  or  character.  In 
tliesy  hA^s;  kf^  'y^iW,8f  Cbstly  and  pretentious  teaching,  one 
may  o'bkeive^stlclli  melifal  Knd  general  habits,  and  such  a  store  of 
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really  available  information^  as  they  might  have  gained  at  the 
humble  commercial  academy  of  a  country  town.  Is  it  that  they 
represent  the  proportion,  whether  large  or  small,  of  pupils  who 
are  so  organized  as  to  receive  no  commensurate  benefit  from  the 
best  kind  of  education^  who  are  incorrigibly  idle,  or  incurably 
dull,  or,  in  fact,  the  failures  of  nature  rather  than  of  the  pre* 
ceptbr  ?  We  think  not  Nature,  we  believe,  is  seldom  such  a 
bungler.    She  is  the  alma  mater ; — ^Art  the  injuita  noverca. 

We  should  be  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  seek  the  rationale  of 
the  Blunderbore  House  failures  rather  in  a  partial  and  misdirected 
training  of  the  intelligence,  than  in  its  complete  suppression. 
The  pupils  mix  intellectual  and  sensational  acts,  not  in  their 
proper  relations  with  each  other,  but  in  a  jumble.     Gomprehen* 
sion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  everything  that  is  easy ;  while  a 
difficulty  ef  any  kind  is  committed  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
sense  perceptions,  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  only  remembered. 
Hence  arise  a  habit  of  resting  upon  imperfect  knowledge,  and  a 
habit  of  loading  the  memory  by  the  aid  of  faulty  associations ; 
and  these  habits,  in  their  turn,  are  the  sources  of  the  lively 
superficial  stupidity  which   is  so  common  among  the   better 
classes.  The  sufferers  from  it  form  that  great  public  to  whom  are 
addressed  the  Morisonian  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
and  the  elaborately  argued  advertisements  of  Norton's  Camomile 
Fills.    Everything  that  follows  **  because"  is  to  their  minds  an 
explanation ;  everything  that  has  an  antecedent  is  to  their  minds 
an  effect.    Their  creed  is  that  all  questions  lie  in  a  nutshell ; 
and,   according  to   Professor  Faraday,  their  shibboleth  is  "it 
stands  to  reason."     On  this  ground  they  would  placidly  maintain 
against  Owen  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpenti     For  their  espe* 
cial  behoof  bubble  companies  are  formed ;  and  upon  their  weak- 
nesses innumerable  Bamums  thrive.     Their  deficiency  is  chiefly 
this, — that  having  been  permitted  firom  childhood  to  do  many 
things  superficially  and  with  inexactness,  they  have  forfeited  the 
ipower  of  arranging  their  ideas  with  precision,  or  of  comparing 
them  with  caution.     They  can  therefore  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess any  assured  convictions,  or  robted  principles  of  conduct; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  are  ready  to  decide  in  all  controversies; 
and  are  *'  wiser  in  their  own  conceit  than  seven  men  who  can 
render  a  reason." 

The  cause  of  such  educational  errors  we  should  express  in  the 
single  word — empiricism.  For  successive  ages  teachers  had  no 
guide  but  experience;  and  the  results  of  this  experience  appeared 
to  defy  generalization.  The  almost  self-evident  proposition,  that 
the  training  of  the  mind  should  be  guided  by  an  analysis  of  itfl 
po^wws.  Whs  brought  into  eariy  disrepfrte  by  the  conditions  under 
'which  such  analysis  was  attempted:    The  men  engaged  in  H, 
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learned,  patient,  laborious,  profotind,  reached  the  limit  of  dis- 
coverj  by  the  method  of  reflection  long  before  the  method  of 
observation  was  disclosed  to  them.  Too  exclusively  metaphy- 
sical, they  wanted  a  link  to  connect  them  with  the  material 
world.  Like  the  children  of  Israel,  they  were  wandering  in  a 
wilderness  before  they  entered  the  promised  land.  Their  ad- 
iranced  messengers  had  not  yet  returned,  bringing  of  the  fruits 
that  were  hereafter  to'  reward  their  labour.  Foiled  in  their  ad* 
Tance  by  a  barrier  that  seemed  impassable,  they  were  tempted  to 
waste  their  energies  in  the  invention  of  technicalities  and  the 
multiplying  of  verbal  distinctions.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  science  and  its  professors  were  too  broad  a  mark  to  escape 
the  shafts'  of  satire  ;  and  thus,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are 
Acars  to  show  'the  wonnds  which  those  shafts  have  made. 

During  the  last  few  years^  however,  the  dark  portions  of  this 
much  contemned  pursuit  have  received  unexpected  illumination 
•fiom  the  study  of  the  nervous  centres.  The  painstaking  re* 
searches  of  Bell,  Marshall  Hall,  and  less  conspicuous  fellow- 
labourers,  endowed  with  value  and  stamped  with  currency  by  the 
lofty  generalizations  of  the  living  philosopher  who  has  so  long 
been  facile  princep$  among  all  inquirers  into  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  have  already  produced  a  psychology  that  is 
available  for  practical  purposes,  and  that  promises  to  increase 
daily  in  importance.  In  the  meanwhile  education  has  spread 
enormously ;  but  educators  persist  in  traversing  the  broad  old 
road.  The  larger  the  field  for  their  efforts,  the  more  ccmspicuous 
becomes  the  poverty  of  their  results.  At  one  time,  learning  by 
rote  was  the  great  obstacle ;  and  they  attacked,  as  the  last  diffi- 
culty in  their  path,  what  was  but  the  first  aspect  of  a  Proteus. 
At  present  (with  the  scheme  of  National  Education  all  but  a 
confessed  and  palpable  £Eulure ;  with  numerous  individuals  in  all 
ranks  displaying  powers  developed,  late  in  life,  by  circum* 
fifanoes,  but  never  suspected  before ;  and  with  a  waste  of  the  na- 
tional intellect  that  may  possibly  be  equivalent  to  the  daily  loss 
of  a  oentury  8  progress),  the  office  of  preceptor  is  still  confided  to 
persons  who  have  never  bestowed  a  single  thought  upon  the 
faculties  or  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  who  cannot  distin- 
goisli  belween  sensaiional  and  intellectual  action,  if  the  former 
be  Tolled  by  the  smallest  complexity.  And,  as  a  orowninff  ab- 
snidity^  a  reverend  Inspector  of  Schools  towers,  like  Milton's 
chaos,  above  the  fray ;  and  proposes  a  panacea,  based  upon  an 
eoror  that  was  exploded,  sixty^seven  years  ago,  by  the  pen  of 
DngmU  Ste^ajrt  i 

We  must  not  conclude  the  present  article  without  mentioning 
the  kinda  of  reform  that  appear  to  be  most  urg^tiy  required ; 
'although  we  propose,  upon  an  early  occasion,  to  oonsickr  this 
portion  of  the  wbject  in  detail. 
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In  elementary  schools  for  the  poor,  there  shoald  perhaps  be 
nothing  attempted,  except  to  give  a  capacity  for  self-education. 
For  this  purpose  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing should  he  thoroughly  overcome,  and  the  teacher  should  hear 
in  mind  that  his  pupils  require  from  him  the  first  stimulus  to  the 
intelligence.  Instead  of  the  little  ones  being  left  to  pupils  or 
monitors,  they  should  be  the  especial  charge  of  the  master  him- 
self;  and  their  first  efforts  to  learn  and  understand  should  be 
promoted  with  the  most  assiduous  care  and  the  most  untiring 
patience.  The  tracks  of  sensation  and  intellect  diverge ;  and  the 
child  will  follow  that  into  which  he  is  guided  at  tlie  outset  of 
his  journey. 

In  the  ordinary  time  allotted  to  schooling,  the  several  divisions 
of  the  scheme  of  elementary  instruction  are  mere  ignes  fatal, 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  pursue.  The  children  cannot  learn  Geo- 
graphy, or  History,  or  half  a  dozen  other  matters.  But  by 
sacrificing  these  they  might  learn  to  read  with  facility  and  plea- 
sure, to  write,  to  work  and  comprehend  a  simple  sum.  They 
might  also  be  made  to  feel  the  gratification  inseparable  from  an 
exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and,  if  they  did  so,  the  library 
would  complete  what  the  school  was  compelled  to  leave  un- 
finished. 

The  schools  for  classes  higher  in  the  social  scale  could  only  be 
improved  upon  similar  principles ;  but  the  home  training  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  longer  time  devoted  to  them,  must  always  afford 
facilities  for  combining  a  good  deal  of  instruction  with  the  eda* 
cation.  The  recent  middle  class  examinations  show  clearly  that 
teachers  have  failed  in  the  former  as  decidedly  as  they  have  in  the 
latter :  and  this  result  need  not  excite  surprise.  For  instruction 
without  mental  education  must  necessarily  resemble  the  plum- 
pudding  that  was  made  in  Paris ;  and  for  which  everything  was 
remembered,  except  the  cloth. 

Towards  the  carrying  out  of  any  improvement,  however,  the 
first  step  must  be  to  demand  from  teachers  either  a  knowledge  of 
mental  philosophy,  or,  at  least,  of  a  scholastic  art  founded  upon 
the  principles  which  mental  philosophy  would  inculcate.  We 
believe  this  demand  must  inevitably  be  made  in  process  of  time ; 
but  we  feel  aleo  that  it  would  be  greatly  promoted  if  the  medical 
profession  would  recognise,  and  strive  to  impress,  the  distinct 
bearing  of  physiology  upon  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  upon  that  of  the  body. 

The  practical  difficulties  which  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  all 
resolve  themselves,  pretty  clearly,  into  one.  An  inquiry  after  in- 
telligent and  intelligible  teaching  has  not  yet  issued  from  the 
public.  They  are  content  with  something  else.  Whenever  this 
contentment  ceases,  the  means  of  supply  will  ^ring  out  of  the 
want.      And    until    then    we    would     urge,  upon  individiifii 
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parents,  that  they  may  accomplish  mnoh  by  encouraging,  in  their 
little  ones,  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  a  habit  of  comprehension. 
Whether  the  fire  of  intellect  shall  blaze,  or  smoulder,  will  depend, 
ia  many  cases,  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  kindled ;  and  this 
kindhng  is  among  the  things  that  can  be  done,  most  effectually, 
onder  tibe  mild  indBuences  of  Home. 


Am.  III.— the  method  AND  STATISTICS  OP  SUICIDE, 

It  was  formerly  customary  in  this  country  to  regard  the  northern 
portion  of  a  churchyard  as  unhallowed,  and  to  bury  in  it  the 
bodies  of  suicides,  of  the  executed  and  excommunicated,  and  of 
imbaptised  infants.  The  more  fortunate  dead  were  interred  in 
the  southern,  eastern,  or  western  portions  of  the  burial-ground, 
lod  headstones,  or  more  pretentious  monuments,  and  simple 
grave-mounds,  freshly  heaped  up  from  year  to  year  by  the  careful 
hands  of  relatives  or  of  the  sexton,  marked  the  position  of  each 
grave;  but  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  burial-ground,  the 
gnve-mounds,  disregarded,  were  quickly  hidden  amidst  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  and  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  if  sought 
&r,  or  wasting  beneath  the  wind  and  the  rain,  they  were  early 
destroyed  altogether.  At  any  time  we  might  readily  count  the 
graves  of  the  fortunate  dead,  but  few  traces  of  the  graves  of  the 
unfortunate  dead  would  ever  be  found. 

Much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  bodies  of  suicides  were 
once  dealt  with  in  churchyards  have  the  statistics  of  suicides 
boen  treated  in  the  mortality  records  of  the  kingdom.  Buried 
without  distinction,  within  the  class  of  deaths  from  external 
cMues,  these  records  have  been  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
observer,  except  at  rare  and  irregular  intervals,  when  (thanks  to 
Dr.  Farr)  the  Registrar-Oeneral  has  turned  aside  from  the  well* 
tended  figures  of  the  legitimately  dead,  and  brought  to  light 
those  which  tell  of  the  illegitimately  dead.  A  recent  instance  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  (the  10th)  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-Greneral.  This  report  contains  a  tabular  account  of 
the  suicides  which  have  been  committed  in  England  and  Wales 
daring  the  five  years  Id*!i2-5G,  the  age  and  the  sex  of  the 
indiriduals  who  have  destroyed  themselves,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  destruction  was  effected,  being  shown.  According  to 
the  Begistrar-Oeneral's  Tables,  1045  suicides  were  committed  in 
1852;  1031  in  1868  ;  1081  in  1864 ;  1076inl865;  and  1182  in 
185G;  makingatotalnumber  of  6415  suicides  during  the  five  years. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  the  mortality  returns  made  to  the 
BegiBtrar-Oeneral  is,  according  to  Dr.  Farr,  probably  less  by  one- 
tenth  than  the  number  actually  ascertained  to  have  occurred. 
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In  18r^6,  the  suicides  noted  in  the  registers  amounted  to  1182, 
but  the  coroners'  returns  for  that  year,  cont^ned  in  Mr. 
Redgrave's  Tables  {Judiciai  Stati$tic$,  p.  II),  make  the  number 
1314,  from  vhich,  however,  Br.  Farr  remarks,  "a  few  should 
be  deducted  for  the  duplicate  return."  The  difference  between 
the  number  of  suicides  returned  by  the  coroners  and  the  number 
occurring  in  the  registers  of  mortality,  may  be  owing  to  obscuri- 
ties in  the  verdicts. 

Of  the  individuals  who  committed  suicide  during  the  period 
included  in  the  Registrar-General's  Tables,  3886  were  males,  anA 
ld29  females,  making  an  average  annual  mortality  from  this 
mode  of  death  of  85*1  of  the  former  sex,  and  32'5  of  the  latter, 
in  every  1,000,000  individuals  living  from  ten  years  and  upwards 
of  each  sex  respectively. 

In  both  sexes,  suicide  first  occurs  between  the  10th  and  15th 
years  of  age,  and  from  this  period  the  gross  number  of  suicides  in 
each  sex  increases  until  the  decennium  45 — 55,  when  a  maximum 
is  reached ;  after  which  the  number  steadily  declines  until  the 
decennium  85—05.  Subsequent  to  the  05th  year  no  suicides  are 
recorded. 

If  the  proportion  of  suicides  be  calculated  upon  every  1,000,000 
individuids  living  of  each  sex  at  different  periods  of  life  from 
the  age  of  ten  years,  the  maximum  number  of  suicides  is  found 
to  have  occurred  among  males  within  the  decennium  55-65; 
and  among  females,  within  the  decennium  65-75.  In  the  male 
sex  the  decrement  of  the  mortality  from  suicide  was  more  gradual 
than  the  increment,  the  number  of  suicides  in  the  three  de- 
cenniums  succeeding  the  maximum,  being  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  number  occurring  in  the  three  decenniums  immediately 
preceding  it.  In  the  female  sex,  the  proportion  of  suicides  which 
occurred  between  the  45th  and  55th  years  (83*6)  differed  but 
slightly  from  the  maximum  (84*0)  between  the  65th  and  75th 
years,  and  in  the  intermediate  decennium,  55-65,  the  proportion 
was  80*2.  The  decrement  of  the  number  of  suicides  was,  more- 
over, less  regular  than  among  males— the  number  occurring  in 
the  decennium  immediately  succeeding  the  maximum  faUing  to 
43*8,  while  in  the  terminal  decennium  85*05,  the  proportion 
increased  to  50*9. 

It  would  seem  then,  from  these  returns^  that  the  greatest 
tendency  to  suicidci  in  this  country,  is  manifested  in  the  male 
sex  from  the  55th  to  the  65th  year,  in  the  female  sex  from  the 
65th  to  the  75th  year,  and  that  in  both  sexes  the  tendency  to 
suicide  is  greater  during  middle  age  and  the  decline  of  life  tiian 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  life. 

The  returns  of  suicides  for  1888-89,  contained^in  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral's  Third  Aimual  Report,  tdso  indicate  that  the  tendency 
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to  sQioide  is  greatest  in  the  decline  of  life ;  the  figures  showing 
that,  in  proportion  to  e^ery  100^000  individuals  livipg  at  different 
ages,  of  both  sexes,  the  maximum  number  of  suicides  occurred 
in  the  decennium  50-60^  and  that  the  proportion  occurring  in  the 
tkiee  decenniums  subsequent  to  the  maximum  exceeded  that  oc* 
cuning  in  the  three  preceding  it* 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  number  of  the  suicides 
which  happened  at  different  periods  of  life>  in  each  sex,  during  the 
yean  185^-56,  and  the  proportionate  number  to  every  1,000,000 
individuals  living,  of  both  the  one  sex  and  the  other,  in  the  same 
period. 

Deaths  at  different  Ages  retamed  a$  liaving  occurred  from 
Svicide,  in  England,  during  the  Five  Years  1852-56. 
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The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Begistrar*Greneral  s  TableSi 
perhaps,  consists  in  the  carious  and  suggestive  information  they 
oontsin  upon  the  method  of  i^icide.  The  returns  made  under 
this  head,  although  confessedly  imperfecta  are  still  the  most  com* 
pnhensive  that  have  yet  been  published  in  re^Brence  to  this 
<^QBtry,    The  modes  in  which  suicide  waa  eflfeotod  are  anramged 
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in  five  classes.  The  first  class  contains  the  suicides  connected 
with  railways,  the  act  of  destruction  having  heen  effected  by 
leaping  from  one  of  the  carriages  or  from  the  engine  of  a  train  in 
motion,  or  by  taking  up  a  position  in  front  of  an  approaching 
train  and  being  run  over.  In  this  class  ten  instances,  all  males, 
are  found.  The  second  class  contains  suicides  connected  with 
mines,  the  individuals  having  cast  themselves  down  the  shafts. 
In  this  class  are  found  13  instances,  nine  males  and  four 
females,  the  former  number  being  in  the  proportion  of  0*28  per 
cent,  of  the  total  male  suicides,  and  the  latter  number  0'26  per 
cent,  of  the  total  female,  thus  showing  a  slight  excess  among 
females  in  having  recourse  to  this  method  of  destruction.  The 
third  class  contains  the  suicides  effected  by  mechanical  in- 
juries, the  individuals  having  destroyed  themselves  by  leaping 
from  windows,  heights,  or  conveyances ;  by  cutting  the  throat, 
by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  by  wounds  otherwise  produced.  In  this 
class  are  found  1424  instances,  1128  males  and  20G  females,  the 
former  constituting  29'02  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  suicides 
and  the  latter  19*35  per  cent,  of  the  total  female.  The  fourth 
class  contains  the  suicides  effected  by  chemical  injuries,  the 
individuals  having  destroyed  themselves  by  fire  or  by  poison. 
In  this  class  are  found  561  instances,  302  males  and  250  females, 
the  former  constituting  7*77  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  suicides, 
the  latter  16' 93  of  the  total  female.  The  fifth  class  contains 
suicides  effected  by  suspension  of  the  respiration,  the  individuals 
having  destroyed  themselves  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  in  some 
other  manner  causing  cessation  of  breathing.  In  this  class  are 
found  8212  instances,  2285  males  and  927  females,  the  former 
constituting  5802  per  cent,  of  the  total  male  suicides,  and  the 
latter  60*62  per  cent,  of  thetotal  female.  The  method  of  suicide 
is  not  stated  in  105  instances,  152  (3*91  per  cent.)  males,  and 
41  (2*81  per  cent.)  females. 

Of  the  particular  modes  of  effecting  suicide  among  males, 
hanging  is  the  commonest,  this  being  the  fashion  in  which  death 
was  caused  in  1 745  instances  (44*00  per  cent,  of  the  total  number), 
and  if  the  number  of  suicides  by  strangulation  (00)  be  added, 
the  per  centage  would  be  raised  to  47*45.  Next  in  order  of 
frequency  is  cut-throat,  this  being  the  mode  in  which  life  was 
destroyed  in  810  instances  (20*84  per  cent.).  Drowning  stands 
third  in  the  list  and  poisoning  fourth,  the  former  being  tbe 
method  of  destruction  in  434  instances  (11*16  per  cent.)  the  latter 
in  221  instances  (5*68  per  cent.). 

Among  fenialest  banging  is  riso  the  most  frequent  method  of 
suicide,  this  being  the  form  of  destruction' bad  recoorse  to  in  510 
instances  (38*85  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  number)i  and  the  suicides 
by  strangtdation  (28)  being  •  added^  the  per  centage  is  raised  to 
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35' 18.  Drowning  has  the  second  place  in  the  order  of  froqaency^ 
this  being  the  mode  of  death  in  ^85  instances  (25*17  psr  cent}* 
PoMOftin^  stands  third  in  order,  and  cut-iliToat  fourth,  there 
being  267  instances  (16*80  percent)  of  suicide  among  females  by 
the  former  method^  and  240  (15*00  per  cent.)  by  the  latten 

While,  therefore,  in  both  sexes  hanging  is  the  commonest 
method  of  suicide,  the  female  has  recourse  to  it  one-third  less 
frequently  than  the  male.  On  the  other  hand,  dn^owningis  very  much 
more  common  among  females  than  males.  Suicide  by  cwt'throat 
is  not  so  frequent  by  one-third  among  the  former  sex  as  the  latter, 
and  while  the  former  counts  only  a  total  number  of  two  suicides 
bom  gun'$hot  wounds,  the  latter  counts  215.  If  suicides  from 
woands  the  character  of  which  is  not  defined  he  added  to  those 
arising  from  gun-shot  wounds,  a  sub-class  would  be  formed  num- 
beriug  263  males,  but  only  12  females.  In  another  form  of 
suicide  from  mechanical  injury  the  number  of  the  male  sex  sinks 
below  the  female,  for  although  the  total  number  of  suicides 
occasioned  by  leaping  from  a  window  or  height  was  in  the  former 
Bex  53  and  in  the  latter  41,  the  per  centage  upon  the  total  num- 
ber of  suicides  in  the  different  sexes  was  1*36  males  and  2'64 
females. 

The  number  of  suicides  by  poisoning  among  females  not  only 
exceeded  by  more  than  one*third  those  amon^  males  from  the 
same  method,  but  the  poisons  made  use  of  by  the  former  sex 
were  more  varied  in  character  than  those  used  by  the  latter.  The 
female  sex  had  recourse  most  frequently  t6  opium  and  its  pre- 
^raiions  as  the  agents  of  destruction.  Laxidamxm  was  the  poison 
used  in  29*4  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  by  poisoning  (in  which  the 
kind  of  poison  used  is  stated)  among  females,  and  if  the  instances 
in  which  opium  was  used  be  added,  the  per  centage  is  raised  tp 
36*1  per  cent.  Laudanum  was  the  poison  used  by  28*8  per  cent, 
of  the  male  suicides,  and  the  instances  of  suicide  by  opium  and 
morphia  (there  being  one  instance  only  in  which  the  last  mentioned 
drug  was  made  use  of)  being  added,  the  per  centage  is  raised  to 
34*0.  But  among  males  prussic  add  was  used  in  the  same  pro- 
portion of  suicides  by  poison  as  laudanum  (28*8  per  cent.)  and 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds  was  the  destructive  agent  made  use  of 
in  14*2  per  cent.,  these  poisons  together  forming  a  per  centage  of 
43'1.  Thus  prussic  acid  in  its  ordinary  form,  or  as  it  exists  in 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  was  the  poison  most  frequently  used 
among  males^  opium  and  its  preparations  holding  the  second 
place  in  order  of  frequency.  Arsenic  and  oxaHc  acid  hold  the 
second  place  in  commonness  of  use  among  the  poisons  used  by 
female  suicides,  the  per  centage  of  each  poison  being  the  same, 
IB'8 ;  but  the  first-named  poison,  arsenic,  stands  third  in  the 
list  of  frequency  among  males,  the  per  centage  of  its  use  in  the 
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doiddes  by  poison  of  that  sex  being  10*3.  The  per  oentage  of 
suioides  by  prussio  add  among  females  amounts  only  to  4*4,  but 
that  by  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  to  10*0,  together  forming  a 
per  centage  of  14*4. 

Ten  different  forms  of  poison  are  named  as  bdng  made  use  of 
by  male  suioides  and  seventeen  by  female.  Opium,  in  one  form 
or  other,  was  the  poison  made  use  of  in  84*9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  suioides  by  poisoning  in  both  sexes,  and  in  which  th« 
kind  of  poison  used  is  stated ;  prussio  add  in  its  ordinary  state, 
or  as  it  exists  in  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  in  80*5  per  cent. ; 
arsenic  in  14*1  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid  in  12'2  per  cent. 

Table  of  Suicides  by  Poisoning  in  England  during  the  five  years 

1852-56, 


PolMB  OMd, 


ArBenio  •  .  • 
Iferoorjr  .  •  . 
Corrosive  Bublimate 
Opium  .... 
MorDhia  .  .  . 
Lauoanum  .  • 
Nnx  Vomica  ,  • 
Strychnia  .  •  • 
Prussio  Acid  .  . 
Cyanide  of  Potassium 
lisential  Oil  of  Almonds 


94 
2 
0 

11 
1 

67 
1 
1 

67 
0 

33 


34 
4 
2 

12 
0 

53 
1 
1 
8 
1 

18 


PoiaoQ  Med. 


Oxalio  Add    • 

Sulphuric  Add 

Nitric  Acid     . 

Muriatic  Acid 

Camphor    .    . 

Phoflphoraa 

Improper  medidne  (not 
itaied  what  kM) . 

Nai  ttaied  how  or  other' 
wise  than  by  the  above 
eaiuet 


15 
8 
1 
0 
1 
0 


68 


I 


84 
7 

1 
2 
0 
1 


77 


If  the  method  of  suicide  be  examined  in  reference  to  the  age  at 
which  the  deed  was  committed,  the  following  results  are  obtained : 
•<-The  suicides  connected  with  railways  commence  between  the 
15 — d5th  years,  and  no  instance  is  recorded  after  the  75tbyear,  the 
greatest  number  (d)  occurring  between  the  45<*— d5th  years.     The 
suiddes  connected  with  mines  commence  between  the  10^-*16th 
years,  when  one  female  suicide  is  recorded,  and  no  instance  is  men* 
tioned  after  the  75th  year  among  males,  and  after  the  55th  among 
females.    The  greatest  number  of  suicides  perpetrated  in  this 
mode,  contained  in  this  class,  occur  between  the  65 — 75th  years 
among  males,  and  between  the  15 — 25th  among  females,  the  num- 
ber of  suiddes  from  45—55,  and  from  65 — 75,  in  the  last-men* 
tioned  sex  bdng  equal.    The  suicides  by  mechanical  ii^uries 
Commence  by  one  male  suicide  between  the  10 — 1 5th  years,  and 
increase  gradually  until  85 — 45  among  males,  and  45-->-55  among 
females,  and  in  each  sex,  after  the  maximum,  the  numbers  de* 
crease  steadily  until  85—95,  after  which  period  no  case  is  re- 
corded.    The  suicides  connected  with  mechanical  injuries  com* 
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106009  also  between  the  1 0^1 6th  yean,  two  female  Buioidea  oooar- 
nug  within  that  period.  Among  males  the  number  increases 
ontil  the  period  45 — 55,  after  which  it  decreases,  and  no  case  is 
recorded  after  the  85th  year.  Among  females  the  maximum 
Domber  oocors  between  tiie  15^25th  years;  decreases  from 
S5^5 ;  again  increases  within  the  period  from  85 — 45,  and  then 
decreases  until  75 — 85,  after  which  no  case  is  recorded.  The 
soioides  connected  with  asphyxia  commence  also  in  the  period 
1(^15,  and  in  both  sexes  the  number  increases  gradually  from 
period  to  period,  until  a  maximum  is  reached  in  45—55,  afl»r 
which  it  decreases  until  85 — 95,  no  instance  occurring  after  that 
period. 

This  is  the  progress  of  the  actual  number  of  suicides  by  diffe- 
rent methods  in  both  sexes,  according  to  age ;  but  if  the  progress 
be  regarded  in  proportion  to  every  1,000,000  individuals  living  at 
the  different  periods  of  life  indicated,  the  maxima  of  suicides 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  injuries  and  suspension  of  respiration 
do  not  coincide  with  the  maxima  of  ihe  total  number  of  suicides 
by  the  methods  thus,  classed..  Aacording  to  the  calculation 
named,  which  shows  most  oorrectly  the  period  of  greatesi  ten* 
dency  to  this  or  that  form  of  suicide,  the  maxima  in  the. classes 
named  occur  at  the  following  periods  of  life: — ^Mechanical 
injuries— wwrf««,  56—65 ;  females,  65— ^TS.  Chemical  injuries, 
both  sexes,  45—55.  Suspension  of  respiration — males,  .55-^65  ; 
females,  65 — 75. 

If  we  examine  also,  according  to  age,  particular  methods 
of  soicide  calculated  upon  the  same  proportion  of  living,  it, 
is  found  that,  among  males,  the  number  of  eut'thro(Us  in< 
creased  from  10 — 25  to  65 — 75,  and  then  decreased;  gun'Shot 
wounds  were  in  greater  proportion  between  15 — 80  than  25 — 35. 
After  35  the  proportion  increased  until  55—65,  decreased  in  the 
next  decennial  period,  again  increasing  from  75—85.  Poisoning 
inoreased  from  period  to  period  until  45—55,  when  it  reached  a 
maximum,  decreased  from  55 — 65,  increased  in  the  next  decen- 
niom,  and  then  again  decreased.  Drowning  increased  gradually 
to  a  maximum  in  55 — 65,  then  steadily  decreased.  Hanging 
inoieased  from  period  to  period  until  it  reached  a  maximum  in 
<55— 65,  then  decreased  to  the  last  period  of  life.  Among 
fmaUs,  eut'-throat  increased  [until  45*-^5d,  decreased  in  55 — 66, 
attained  n  maximum  in  65—75,  decreased  in  the  decennium  fol- 
lowing, and  again  increased  in  85— '95.  Poisoning  increased 
from  10-i*15  to  15*— 26,  decreased  in  95 — 85,  increased  to  a 
maximum  in  45— '55,  decreased  again  in  65'*--75,  and  again  in- 
creased  in  75-*-85.  Drowning  increased  from  1 0-^1 5  to  1 6-^fl6, 
decreased  at  a  slight  rate  until  85^--45,  increased  in  45 — 55,  but 
varied  only  fractionally  in  the  three  decennial  periods,  45 — 55, 
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66^^06,  and  65 — 75,  the  maximum  being  in  55 — 65,  decreaged 
considerably  in  75— *85,  and  again  increased  in  the  last  decennial 
period  85 — 05.  Hanging  increased  from  10 — 15  to  a  maxiroam 
in  65 — 75,  then  decreased  rapidly  throughout  the  remaining 
periods.  These  results  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  ten- 
dency to  the  different  methods  of  suicide  named  at  the  periods  of 
life  stated. 

The  average  annual  proportion  of  the  different  methods  of 
suicide  at  various  ages  to  1,000,000  living  of  each  sex,  during 
the  years  1852 — 56,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Table  showing  the  average  Annual  proportion  to  1,000,000 
living  of  the  different  methods  of  Suicide  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  five  years  1852 — 50. 
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M. 

3J 

10- 

15- 

86- 

86- 

46- 

66- 

66- 

76- 
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li 
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•a 

•1 

•3 

*4 

■8 

'4 

•7 

F. 

— 

-* 

— . 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

~. 

— 

Mines. 

/ 

Coal.   •   .    . 

M. 

•2 

— 

•1 

•1 

— 

•6 

*4 

2^ 

— . 

.1. 

~ 

F. 

•1 

•8 

•8 

*« 

— 

•2 

«« 

•^ 

.^ 

.1^ 

•* 

Copper,    Tin,  \ 
sc.    .    .    .  . 

M. 

P. 

~ 

^    ^ 

z 

•2 

— 

— 

z 

— 

— 

Mechanical   In-  ) 
JqxIm 

M. 

26-7 

•8 

10*0 

87-8 

64*6 

86*4 

861 

74-1 

77-6 

60-6 

^  ' 

F. 

6*6 

— 

8-6 

ra 

10*6 

18-8 

16*8 

21*8 

9*4 

20-4 

— 

ehemical   l]\ia-  ' 
riei  .   .   /  .  . 

M. 

6-9 

— 

4-4 

9*6 

14-0 

18-9 

14*8 

18*6 

9-9 

_ 

_  ■ 

F. 

6-6 

'4 

7-8 

6-7 

lOD 

141 

i(n 

6-2 

7*8 

.. 

— 

Aaphyxia.   .   • 

M. 

fiS-l 

8*0 

86*6 

48-8 

80-8 

163*4 

210*4 

2021 

166-0 

76« 

— 

Cvt  Throat  .   « 

F. 

M. 

ao-1 

2-8 

19-8 

80*0 

28-6 
40*8 

61-0 

63-8 

66-0 

26-6 

30*6 

— 

lB-6 

.. 

8*4 

19*4 

62*2 

62t» 

68-9 

60-6 

46*4 

_ 

F. 

6-a 

«- 

8*6 

8*1 

9-2 

14-8 

13*4 

ir2 

6-3 

10*2 

^ 

Gunahot  Wounds 

M. 

^ 

•8 

Ot) 

6-9 

7-9 

8*7 

16*8 

6-9 

12-6 

.— 

F. 

— . 

— 

— - 

— 

•2 

•8 

— 

— 

« 

_ 

— 

Polaoning    .   • 

M. 

er9 

— 

4-8 

9*6 

14-0 

18-9 

14-8 

16*6 

9r9 

_ 

-~ 

F. 

6*8 

•4 

7-8 

6*6 

10-1 

141 

10-6 

6-8 

7*8 

1— 

_  1 

Drowning    «    • 

M. 

0^ 

•8 

8-8 

11-0 

ir4 

28-0 

88-7 

29^ 

147 

_ 

F. 

8-4 

1-4 

18*6 

10-8 

10-1 

16-1 

16-8 

16-2 

6-8 

10-2 

■~ 

Hanging  .    .    • 

M. 

88-8 

8-8 

18*8 

90r0 

48-8 

180t> 

1877 

169-0 

147*2 

75« 

.— 

F. 

111 

•8 

6*8 

8-6 

ir4 

36-0 

86*8 

87-7 

18-8 

80*4    - 

The  foregoidg  statistios,  although  chiefly  valuable  as  presenting 
data  for  comparison  with  future  returns,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  now  be  regularly  forthcoming  from  the  Begistrar- General's 
office,  afford  the  materials  for  several  deductions  of  greater  or  less 
precision. 

1.  The  annual  average  number  of  suicides  occurring  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  every  100,000  of  the  population,  in  the  five 
years  1852 — 56,  was,  according  to  the  preoeding  statistios,  5*81 ; 
and  the  annual  average  proportion  per  cent,  in  the  total  amount  of 
deaths  from  all  causes,  0*20.  The  third  and  sixth  Annual  Beports 
of  the  Begistrar-Oeneral  contain  the  statistics  of  the  mortality  from 
suicide  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  three  years  1888 — 40,  and 
the  annual  average  mortality  of  those  years  was  6'2  per  100,000 
population,  or  0'28  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  firom  all  causes.    Tbe 
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arerage  of  the  five  years  1852 — 50,  whether  calculated  upon  the 
popalation  or  total  mortality,  was,  therefore,  less  than  those  of  the 
three  years  1888 — 40.  But  if  a  more  legitimate  comparison  of 
equal  periods  be  adopted,  and  the  average  of  the  three  years 
1854 — 56  compared  with  that  of  183H — :]«,  the  results  are 
different;  for  in  the  first  mentioned  three  years  the  annual 
average  of  suicides  was  7"  6  per  100,000  populaticm,  or '84  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  being  in  excess  of  the  annual 
average  of  1838 — 40.  A  period  of  three  years  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  obviate  the  disturbances  arising  from  the  somewhat 
wide  variations  which  appear  to  take  place  within  short  spaces  of 
time  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  suicide,  hence  no  deduction 
can  be  safely  drawn  from  the  foregoing  figures  except  in  relation 
to  the  periods  to  which  they  refer.  It  may  perhaps  be  surmised » 
the  returns  for  1888 — 40  being  the  only  accessible  returns  for 
England  and  Wales  previous  to  those  for  1852 — 56,  and  con- 
seqaently  containing  the  only  trustworthy  data  at  our  disposal, 
that  no  very  satisfactory  grounds  exist  for  the  opinion,  not 
nnfirequently  entertained,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  mortality  from  suicide,  in  this  kingdom,  of  late 
years.  This  surmise  is  strengthened  somewhat  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  returns  for  1852 — 56  exhibit,  according,  to  Dr. 
Farr,  an  improvement  in  precision  and  correctness  as  compared 
with  those  of  1838—40. 

It  would  be  well  to  ascertain,  if  it  were  practicable,  the  degree 
in  which  the  ascertained  number  of  suicides  approximates  to  the 
actual  number  occurring  in  the  kingdom.     We  already  know  that 
the  total  number  of  suicides  contained  in  the  Begistrar-General's 
returns  for  1856  was  probably  one-tenth  below  the  number  ascer* 
tained  to  have  occurred  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  Dr.  Maro 
d'Espine,  in  a  work  recently  published  {Easai  Analytique  et  Cri" 
tique  de  Statiatique  Mortuaire  Compar^e :  1858^-p.  97),  arguing 
from  the  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  Registrar- General's  re- 
turns for  1840,  from  the  abhorrence  of  suicide  in  this  country,  and 
consequent  supposed  tendency  of  the  friends  of  suicides  to  hush 
up  the  matter  if  practicable,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  English 
returns  for  the  year  stated  showed  a  proportion  of  suicides  five 
times  leas  than  the  annual  average  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  con-* 
ceives  that  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the  number  of 
soicides  given  in  the  Registrar- General's  returns  "  constitute  but 
a  fifth  part  of  the  suicides  which  really  take  place  in  England 
annually."    The  annual  average  of  suicides  to  the  total  mortality 
from  all  causes  in  the  canton  of  Geneva  during  the  thirteen  years 
1888 — 47y  1853—55,  was  1*21  percent. ;  in  England  during  the 
year  1840, 0*25  per  cent  *•'  But  if,"  writes  Dr,  M.  d'Espine, "  about 
1  per  cent,  of  deaths  £rom  suicide  is  wanting,  in  what  othes  classes 
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of  diBease  have  the  deaths  been  registered  ?  One  portion  would 
be  included  among  violent  deaths,  another  would  receiTe  the 
names  of  divers  affections.  Let  us  suppose  0*40  per  cent,  already 
inscribed  among  violent  deaths,  and  0*60  per  cent,  scattered  in 
the  remainder  of  the  nosological  arrangement,  it  follows  that  in 
order  to  complete  the  per  centage  of  the  violent  deaths  to  the 
total  amount  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  it  is  necessary  to  odd 
to  it  0*60  per  cent,  of  suicides  entered  fraudulently  in  the  registers. 
This  would  raise  the  real  proportion  of  violent  deaths  in  England 
to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality,  a  proportion  nearly  identical 
with  ours  (Geneva)." 

The  canton  of  Geneva  may  boast  of  having  the  most  perfect 
mortality  records  in  Europe.     The  smallness  of  the  canton  has 
favoured  the  institution  of  regulations  respecting  the  registration 
of  deaths,  which  enable  the  officers  of  health  to  verify  the  number 
of  deaths  and  their  causes.     The  records  of  death  from  suicide  in 
the  canton  are,  therefore,  as  perfect  as  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  for 
mortality  records  to  be.     The  annual  average  of  deaths  from 
suicide  to   the   mortality  from    all  causes,  during  a  period  of 
id  years  was,  as  already  stated,  1*21  per  cent.     In  England  the 
per  centage  was  0*25,  in  1840;  0*28,  1888—40;  0*26,  1852—56; 
Prussia,  0*38  (1850 — 2);  Bavaria,  0*175  (seven  years) ;  Belgium, 
0-23  (ten  years);  France,  0*26  (1843;  Paris,  1.40);  and  Sardinia, 
0*04  (1827 — 88) — the  proportion  in  this  last- mentioned  country 
being  six  times  less  than  in  France  and  Belgium,  nine  times  less 
than  in  Prussia,  and  thirty  times  less  than  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva !     What  is  the  source  of  the  great  variations  observed  in 
the  preceding  averages  ?     Are  they  to  be  assigned  to  difference 
of  race,  of  habits,  or  of  modes  of  thought  ?     Or,  is  the  explana- 
tion to  be  sought  for  in  imperfections  of  the  mortality  statistics 
of  the  different  countries  ?     The  last  question  is  the  one  which 
first  demands  attention,  for  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  worth  of 
our  data  before  we  proceed  to  reason  upon  them.     Now,  Dr.  M. 
d'Espine  asserts,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  returns  of  the 
countries  referred  to,  and  from  the  avowals  of  the  authorities 
making  the  returns,  that  they  are  all  more  imperfect  than  the 
returns  for  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  that  they  differ  greatly  in 
degree  of  perfection  among  themselves :  consequently,  they  can- 
not rightly  be  used  in  comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  canton 
or  with  one  another.    Moreover,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  most  probable  cause  of  the  great  differences  observed  in  the 
annual  average  of  the  mortality  from  suicide  in  the  different 
countries,  is  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  imperfection  of  their 
statistics,  and  he  remarks  that — 

"  Good  statistics,  those  subjected  to  a  severe  criticism  of  the 
signification  and  value  of  the  figures  they  contain,  lead  us  more 
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and  more  to  recognise  tbat  facts  ooncerniog  population,  even  in 
die  most  trifling  details,  are  the  expression  of  laws  that  soientifio 
iflvestigation  may  determine;  that  the  variations  caused  by 
oUastes  and  races  are  also  appreciable,  bat  that  these  variations 
sre  niintained  in  much  straiter  limits  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  very  imperfect  documents  which  statists  have  still  to  work 
open;  that,  lastly,  when  great  differences  are  found  to  etist 
between  the  results  afforded  by  two  countries  upon  one  and  the 
same  question,  there  is  less  chance  of  deception,  if  the  differences 
are  atMbuted  to  an  inequality  in  the  exactness  of  the  methods  of 
inquiry  made  use  of  by  the  two  countries,  than  in  eefening  them 
to  Tiiiations  in  facts,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
documents  were  of  the  same  value  on  both  sides. 

"I  believe,  then,  that  I  may,  from  the  whole  of  the  data  which 
I  have  given  (concerning  violent  deaths),  draw  the  following 
general  conclusion : — In  the  majority  of  European  States,  except 
in  case  of  war  or  revolution,  8  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  will 
have  for  primary  cause  an  exterior  accident;  and  in  every  10 
violent  deaths,  from  d  to  4  will  be  occasioned  by  suicide,  or  the  pro« 
portion  of  suicides  in  every  1000  deaths  will  be  from  0  to  15« 
It  is  solely  within  these  limitsthat  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  varia- 
iiona  which  result  from  races,  climates,  and  physical  and  moral 
dispoaitions  of  populations." — {Op.  cU.  pp.  101-— 2.) 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  conclusion  is  not  somewhat 
premature,  considering  the  scanty  amount  of  trustworthy  data  at 
Br.  M.  d'Espine's  command. 

The  proportion  of  suicides  which  may  be  contained  in  the  list 
of  *' found  dead/'  or  which  may  be  entered  in  the  table  of  violent 
deaths  without  being  distinguished,  or  may  escape  the  inquest  of 
a  coroner's  jury  in^this  country,  we  have  no  means  of  knowings 
but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  it  reaches  the  extent  supposed 
by  M.  d'Espine.  If,  however,  we  are  to  regard  the  tables  con- 
tained in  the  Registrar- Qeneral's  last  report  as  the  commencement 
of  a  systematic  publication  of  the  mortelity  from  suicide,  we  feel 
aasnred  that  in  Br.  Farr's  hands  the  statistics  will,  in  due  time, 
receive  the  highest  degree  of  elaboration  of  which  they  are  capable, 
and  that  the  measure  of  their  imperfections  will  be  fully  set  forth, 
BO  that,  at  least,  any  serious  errors  of  deduction  may  be  avoided. 

2.  In  England,  the  number  of  suicides  occurring  at  different 
ages  increases  from  the  decennial  period,  10*^10,  to  a  maximum 
in  45—55,  after  which  the  number  declines  until  8«V^90|  no 
instance  beiflg  recof  ded  subsequent  to  the  95th  year.  In  the  canton^ 
of  Geneva  the  number  increases  to  a  maximum  In  the  period 
20-^0  (the  mortality  from  suicide  in  that  period  being  eight  timec^ 
greater  than  in  the  previous  one) .  After  the  maximtim  a  gradual 
deoMse  takes  plaoe  until  dtO— '90,in  which  period  only  one  iMtanoe^ 
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of  suicide  is  recorded  for  a  space  of  13  years.  In  Paris,  according 
to  Brierre  de  Boismont  {Du  Suicide  et  dela  FoKe  Suicide:  1856. 
pp.  76 — 76),  the  maximum  occurs  in  the  period  20—30,  after 
which  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  until  the  final  period  indicated, 
90-*-91.  In  the  departments  of  France  the  maximum  is  not 
attained  until  40-^50,  this  being,  in  fact,  about  the  same  period 
that  it  occurs  in  England,  if  allowance  be  made  for  certain  varia* 
tions  in  the  arrangement  of  the  decennial  periods  in  the  statistics 
of  the  two  countries  ;  and  if  the  French  data  be  compared  with 
the  proportion  of  population  at  different  ages,  it  is  found  that 
the  number  of  suicides  among  the  aged  is  relatively  higher  than 
among  persons  who  have  not  passed  mid-life.  This  coincides 
also  with  the  results  of  the  English  returns. 

The  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  period  of  life  at 
which  the  largest  number  of  suicides  occurs  in  the  canton  of 
Geneya  and  in  England  is  remarkable.  While  in  the  canton  the 
maximum  is  attained  at  the  30th  year,  in  England  it  is  not 
reached  until  the  55th  year.  In  the  one  country  it  occurs  in 
early  life ;  in  the  other,  when  life  has  begun  to  decline :  on  the 
one  hand,  when  the  struggle  of  life  has  been  more  than  half 
fought;  on  the  other,  when  it  has  barely  commenced.  How 
significant  a  comment  upon  the  difference  of  social  or  moral 
character  in  the  two  countries !  May  it  not  be  that  with  this 
early  developed  tendency  to  suicide,  telling  probably  either  of  an 
imperfect  development  of  the  higher  moral  faculties  in  early  life, 
or  of  the  too  prevalent  existence  of  notions  which  foster  the 
growth  of  self-destruction,  there  is  a  true  excess  of  suicides  in 
Geneva  as  compared  with  this  country;  and  that  the  high  relative 
figure  in  Dr.  M.  d'Espine's  returns,  is  indicative  of  a  truth  which 
an  improvement  in  the  statistics  of  other  countries  may  only 
partially  modify. 

In  Paris,  the  maximum  number  of  suicides  is  attained  at  the 
dOth  year  as  in  the  canton  of  Geneva.  The  maximum  of  suicides 
in  Paris  coincides  with  the  maximum  of  female  but  not  of  male 
suicides ;  the  greatest  number  of  the  latter  taking  place  in  the 
period  30—40.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  periods 
20 — 80  and  30 — 40  numbers  only  6  among  males ;  while  among 
females  it  amounts  to  89.  Upon  the  excess  of  suicides  in  Paris, 
from  20  to  80  years  of  age,  Boismont  remarks :  "  If  this  result 
be  always  the  same,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  young 

Sersons  in  the  capital  are  more  addicted  to  kill  themselves ;  this 
isposition  would  then  bo  due  to  ennui  (Uedium  viUe,  spken),  so 
common  at  this  age." — {Op.  ciL  p.  76.)  Suicide  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  ennui,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  cause 
which  determines  the  proclivity  of  the  ennuy^  in  Paris  to  self- 
destruotiooi  (supposing  thai  ennui,  in  its  gravest  acceptatioOf 
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exists  to  the  extent  believed  by  M.  Boismont).  Is  not  this  to 
be  found  in  the  conventional  notions  so  prevalent  among  the 
youth  of  that  city,  of  the  fitness  and  legitimacy  of  suicide  in  the 
more  serious,  nay,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  hitches  of  life?  A 
feafter  will  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  a  Waif  of  popular 
literature  may  indicate  the  tendency  of  thought  among  Parisian 
adolescents.  In  a  little  brochure,  entitled,  *^  Paris-Medicin" 
which  has  casually  come  under  our  notice  while  writing  this 
article,  and  which  forms  one  of  a  series  headed  "  Les  Petits 
Paris,'*  (a  series  devoted  to  the  oddities  and  characteristics  of  a 
Paris  life),  is  represented  the  struggles  of  a  young  physician, 
and  most  shrewdly  are  the  eccentricities  and  dernier  ressorts  of  a 
medical  life  portrayed.  The  hero  is  depicted  as  seeking  to 
form  a  practice  in  Paris.  He  has  a  scanty  fortune,  and  placing 
liis  name  upon  the  door  of  his  apartments,  with  the  addition, 
''consultations  de  midi  d  qutUre  heures,**  he  awaits  an  influx  of 
patients.  Bright  visions  flit  before  his  imagination— visions  of 
what  ?  Of  the  dress  affected  by  the  noted  practitioners ;  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris ;  of  hosts  of  parasitic  admirers ;  of  the  Opera, 
danseuses,  joumaUsm,  a  carriage  and  pair,  a  grand  house— in 
which  he  gives  superb  dinners — and,  finally,  of  a  town  Career 
so  bright  that  an  enterprising  editor  offers  him  100,000  francs 
for  his  autobiography !  But  the  awakening  tells  a  different 
tale :  no  patiente  call  upon  him ;  his  funds  gradually  diminish  ; 
difficulty  follows  difficulty ;  and,  at  length,  having  exhausted 
his  means,  he  is  compelled  to  vacate  his  rooms,  and  wander  in 
the  streets.  Then  *'a  bout  de  patience  et  de  resignation  des  idies 
de  suicide  me  virenL'*  Aided  by  a  friend,  however,  who  happily 
comes  across  him  before  he  has  time  to  carry  his  suicidal  notions 
into  effect,  he  tries  to  obtain  a  living  by  practising  various  forms 
of  quackery,  or  as  the  book  significanUy  phrases  it,  specialities, 
but  to  no  purpose.  "  II  faUait  vivre  cependant,  el  jdtais  a  bout 
de  ressoiirces.  Les  idies  de  suicide  soffraientde  novM^eau  it 
vion  esprU  .  .  .  ."  In  the  very  nick  of  time,  the  medical 
secretaryship  to  a  clairvoyant  is  offered  to  him,  and  accepted. 
Tlus  18  followed  in  succession  by  practice  at  five  sous  a  visit, 
gratuitous  consultations  (playing  into  the  hand  of  another 
physician),  and  finally,  book-making.  After  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  his  literary  efforts,  he  becomes  ill,  and  is  sent  to  a 
hospital  Recovering,  he  is  again  cast  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  a  livelihood ;  but  although  he  is  impoverished,  and  sees  no 
prospect  of  success  before  him,  he  indignantly  refuses  a  fee 
offered  to  him  by  a  professional  robber,  whose  brother  he  had 
aided,  and  his  conscience  pricks  him  that  he  had  not  denounced 
the  malefactor  to  justice — "J*ai  peut-etre  comviis  un  acte  de 
coupablefaibUsse."   Then  seeing  that  even  homoeopathy  held  out 
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no  hope  to  him,  and  that  the  globule  had  lost  nearly  all  its 
influence,  asain  comeB  the  rtfraxny  *'  II  ne  me  re§taU  done  phu 
que  le  euiade,  Je  d^lib^raii  done  ew  le  genre  de  mort  que 
jaUaie  choUir,"  At  this  crisis,  the  news  reached  him  that  his 
aunt  {^'ingrat/  et  je  n*y  songeais  plueT  had  died  and  left  him 
fifty  thousand  francs,  and  thenceforward  life  flowed  smoothly. 

Whether  the  suicidal  refrain  in  the  sketch,  of  which  the  fore- 
going is  a  description,  be  regarded  as  a  satire  upon  a  tendency  of 
thought  prevalent  among  a  class  of  young  men,  or  as  the  expres* 
sion  of  an  ordinary  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  tells  a 
tale  equally  significant. 

3.  The  number  of  suicides  is  inyariably  greater  among  males 
than  females.  Boismont  states  that  male  suicides  are  two-thirds 
more  numerous  than  female  in  Paris,  and  he  gives  statistics 
showing  that  the  same  proportion  exist«  throughout  France. 
This  is,  also,  about  the  relative  proportion  in  England.  The 
data  used  by  Dr.  M.  d'Espine  give,  as  the  proportion  of  males^  in 
every  hundred  suicides,  in  each  of  the  following  countries,  the 
accompanying  figures: — Prussia,  82;  Bavaria,  75;  England,  68; 
France  76 ;  and  Sardinia,  80. 

4.  The  subjoined  table  presents  at  one  view  the  comparative 
prevalence  of  the  diflerent  methods  of  suicide  in  England  and 
several  continental  countries ; — 
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The  foregoing  figures  must  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  as  the 
position  of  the  principal  methods  of  suicide  may  vary  in  relation 
to  each  other  in  different  periods.  Thus  from  1825  to  1884| 
drouming  was  the  commonest  mode  of  suicide  in  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  bnt  in  the  thirteen  years  1888— -47,  1858«— 55,  gun- 
shot wounds  stood  first  in  order  of  firequency. 

The  three  chief  methods  of  suicide— -hanging,  drovming,  and 

*  TraiU  de  G4ograpMt  a  de  SiaHiHtmt  MidicaUi.     Par  J.  Ch«  H.  Bottdiii^ 
1857,  t.  U.  p.  82. 
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wounds  by  yarious  instniments— are  those  over  which  the  least 
control  can  be  exercised,  and  which  can  be  most  readily  had 
reoooise  to.    Facility  of  access  to  deleterious  agencies  has,  how- 
ever, a  decided  influence  upon  the  method  of  suicide  employed, 
as  is  shown  by  the  high  position  which  poisdtiing  holds  in  the 
English  returns  as  compared  with  those  of  France  and  Geneva. 
It  has  often  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of  government  and 
the  public  that  the  almost  unrestricted  sale  of  poisons  in  this 
coontry  facilitates  the  perpetration  of  suicide,  and  every  addition 
to  our  statistics  strengthens  this  opinion.     The  bill  at  present 
before  parliament  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  will,  doubtless, 
have  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  suicides  by  poison ; 
but  the  provisions  of  the  bill  only  interpose  slight  checks  to  the 
sale  of  the  poison  most  commonly  used  by  suicides.     Suicides 
bj  opium  and  its  preparations  form,  however,  but  a  small  item  in 
the  mischief  done  by  the  ignorant  use  of  that  drag,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  be  sound  policy  to  exempt  the  most 
familiarly  known,  most  frequently  used,  and  the  most  mischievoas 
of  all  the  poisonous  drugs,  from  the  more  stringent  restrictions  of 
the  bill. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  derived  from  suicides 
Against  the  free  sale  of  poisons  that,  if  they  were  not  attainable, 
the  persons  who  now  have  recourse  to  poison  for  self-destruction 
would  adopt  some  other  method  of  suicide,  and  hence  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  restriction.  This  objection  is 
entirely  speculative;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the 
method  of  destruction  exercises  an  important  influence  in  deter' 
mining  the  act  of  suicide,  and  that  many  who  would  have  recourse 
to  poison,  shrink  from  more  violent  means  of  death.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  the  suicides  by  poison  only  represent  a  portion 
of  the  cases  in  which  poison  was  used  with  a  suicidal  intention« 


Abt.  IV.— judicial  psychology  in  PBANCE. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  orderly  form  in  which 
the  scientific  evidence  in  cases  of  disputed  insanity  is  generally 
presented  in  France  as  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  disjointed 
fashion  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not  generally,  elicited  by  a  vitifd 
voce  examination  in  our  courts.  All  that  we  could  wish  to  say  on 
this  subject  is  well  illustrated  by  the  report  of  a  very  interesting 
^^ase  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  AntuUes  Midico- 
P^chologiqites.  The  case  in  question  is  not  only  important  in 
i^lf,  but  from  the  ample  remarks  which  precede  it,  an  English- 
man gets  without  difficulty  many  interesting  details,  showing  the 
coarse  of  practice  in  French  courts,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
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tho  legal  administxation  of  the  country  is  held  by  French  psycho- 
pathists.  We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers,  therefore,  for 
transferring  the  case  almost  entire  to  our  pages.  The  introduc- 
tory remarks  being  addressed  to  a  French  public,  we  shall 
replace  them  by  c^me  observations  on  the  French  procedure. 

The  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Aubanel,  the  principal  physician  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Marseilles,  who  was  commissioned  to  exa* 
mine  the  mental  state  of  the  prisoner  by  the  Assize  Court  at  Aix, 
before  whom  the  accused  was  brought  for  trial.     The  order  for 
this  examination  was  made  after  the  trial  had  proceeded  tx>  the 
point  opening  out  a  defence  of  insanity,  which  was  disputed 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.      It  would  appear  from  Dr. 
Aubanel's  remarks  that  this  course  is  not  unusual  in  the  French 
tribunals.     The  Doctor  had  two  such  cases  in  the  year  1857,  and 
he  makes  the  practice  the  basis  of  a  long  argument,  the  puq)ort 
of  which  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  preliminary  proceedings 
agaiust  prisoners,  in  whose  defence  insanity  is  set  up,  are  in 
general  too  hastily  brought  to  a  coudusion  by  what  we  should 
term  the  full  committal  of  the  prisoner  to  take  his  trial.     The 
Doctor  would  have  the  defence  more  carefully  sifted  and  exa- 
mined in  the  first  instance  by  the  magistrates  taking  the  exami- 
nation, who,  he  thinks,  are  better  qualified  to  appreciate  medical 
evidence  than  juries.     He  thinks  tliat  if  this  were  done,  raony 
painful  cases  would  be  stopped  in  the  preliminary  stages  by  a 
proceeding  which  he  terms  une  (yi'doHuance  de  non  lien,  and  the 
effect  of  which  we  gather  to  be  analogous  to  the  ignoring  of  a  bill 
of  indictment  by  our  grand  jiy^y*     ^^  ^^^  remarks,  the  Doctor 
passes  over  entirely  as  an  every-day  occurrence  of  no  interest 
the  point  which,  to  an  English  reader,  seems  really  the  most  im* 
portant — viz.,  that  the  tiial  of  a  prisoner  should  be  suspended  on 
the  motion  of  the  prosecution,  the  prisoner  committed,  with  all 
the   evidence  against  him,  to  the  medical  officer  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  he  being  ordered  to  report  to  the  Court  his  opinion  as  to 
the  prisoner's  sanity.     This,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  a  course  of 
proceeding  perfectly  inadmissible  in   an   English   Court,    and 
opposed  to  some  MfOTiant  principles  of  our  criminal  law.    It  is 
so  familiar,  however,  to  French  minds  that  Dr.  Aubauel  evidently 
sees  nothing  in  it  wortliy  of  remark.    We  think  it  must  be  evi- 
dent to  every  person  who  has  considered  the  subject  that  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a  prisoner,  when  insanity  is  the  point  on 
which  it  turns,  is  very  frequently  decided  in  our  Courts  upon 
evidence  of  a  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  description,  as 
complete,  no  doubt,  as  the  circumstances  preparatory  to  the  trial 
may  have  permitted ;  but  from  the  unfavourable  nature  of  these 
circumstances  for  observations  of  the  character  required,  and  the 
scanty  opportunity  for  such  observations  as  may  be  actually  pos^ 
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aible,  the  Feanlt  is  often  tinged  with  uncertainty  and  conflicting 
opinions  to  a  very  serious  extent.  This  state  of  things  may  lead 
to  one  of  two  evils-^the  acquittal  of  the  guilty,  or  the  conviction 
of  the  innocent*  Of  course  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  more 
tierions  of  the  two,  and  considering  the  merciful  leaning  of  our 
Coarts  towards  prisoners,  thejre  is  good  ground  to  hope  that  this 
does  not  often  occur.  But  the  former  is  a  source  of  scandal  to 
JQstice,  which  should  he  diligently  avoided.  The  comments  of 
iiome  of  the  provincial  papers  upon  the  acquittal  of  James  Atkin- 
son at  the  last  York  Assizes  may  he  referred  to,  as  showing  the 
feelings  excited  hy  the  acquittal  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
goiltj.  The  whole  trial,  also,  is  a  good  example  of  a  case 
decided  upon  evidence  which,  though  strong  enough  to  justify 
the  verdict  recorded,  was  yet  weak  enough  to  leave  many 
minds  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which  one  feels  morally  sure 
ifM  quite  unnecessary,  and  would  not  have  been  left  by  evi- 
dence founded  upon  observation  imder  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  mode  in  which  the  difficulties  arising  from 
imperfect  evidence  here  alluded  to  are  surmounted  by  the 
French  Courts,  and  the  way  taken  by  them  to  arrive  at  the 
best  evidence  on  the  subject,  does  not  appear  capable  of  much 
improvement.  As  soon  as  a  case  of  sufficiently  doubtful  in- 
anity is  made  to  appear  to  the  Court,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  decided  upon  the  result  of  hurried  observation,  produc- 
tive only  of  doubt  where  certainty  is  often  attainable — instead 
of  this,  the  Court  suspends  the  trial,  in  order  that  the  evidence 
way  be  completed  by  observations  made  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.  The  prisoner  is  committed  to  an  asylum,  and 
there  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  medical  officer — a  Government 
servant,  if  possible — but,  at  any  rate,  one  who  is  not 
already  committed  to  an  opinion  on  the  case,  and  this 
referee  is  charged  to  observe  and  report.  His  report,  in 
tbe  first  instance  made  in  writing,  is  afterwards  deposed  to 
by  him  in  the  witness-box,  as  evidence  upon  the  adjourned  trial, 
and  of  coarse  he  is  subject  to  cross-examination  thereon,  as 
any  other  witness  would  be.  This  we  conceive  might  readily  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  valuable  and  perfectly  pacticable  and  easy 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  conducting  such  trials,  as  that  of 
Atkiuson  at  York,  in  our  courts.  As  a  general  rule,  of  course  an. 
^application  made  by  the  prosecution  in  the  middle  of  a  trial  for 
a  postponement  in  order  to  get  further  evidence  would  not  be 
listened  to  for  a  moment,  and  this  out  of  regard  to  the  liberty  of 
tbe  subject,  because  if  such  an  application  were  granted,  provision 
must  be  made  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  on  the 
adjourned  trial,  which  could  only  be  done  by  keeping  an  untried 
Dianin  prison  an  improper  length  of  time,  or  holding  him  to  bail, 
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which  is  equally  objectionable.  But  this  objection  does  not  arise 
in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  pleading  not  guilty  on  the  ground  of  in« 
sanity,  because  if  the  plea  is  admitted,  it  does  not  entitle  him  to 
be  set  at  liberty ;  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  such  a  finding 
would  be  that  the  prisoner  be  kept  in  strict  custody  in  such  place 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  the  court  should  seem  fit  until  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known,''*' therefore  the  adjournment  of 
the  trial  of  such  a  case  is  no  more  than  a  provisional  admission  by 
the  court  of  the  prisoner's  plea,  to  which  no  objection  can  be 
reasonably  urged  on  his  behalf.  We  do  not,  therefore,  look  upon 
this  procedure  as  in  the  slightest  degree  contravening  any  prin- 
ciple of  our  criminal  law.  All  that  seems  to  be  wanted,  is  to 
enable  the  court  to  do  in  a  criminal  case  that  whioh  they  can 
already  do  in  a  civil  case,  viz.,  "  where  they  deem  right  for  the 
purpose  of  justice  to  order  an  adjournment  of  the  trial  for  such 
time  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  costs  and 
otherwise  as  they  may  think  fit."t  Whether  this  would  require 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but  substantially 
it  is  a  matter  of  practice  and  procedure,  and  does  not  involve 
any  change  in  legal  doctrine  or  principle.  No  one  we  think  will 
read  the  following  report  of  Dr.  Aubanel  without  feeling  convinced 
of  the  great  advantage  which  the  power  to  order  an  adjournment 
under  such  circumstances  must  be  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  a  degree  of  weight  and  importance 
is  in  some  respects  attached  to  these  medical  reports  in  France, 
which  in  England  would  only  be  given  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
Here,  the  report  could  only  be  considered  as  evidence  for  the 
jury,  and  that  subject  to  the  cross-examination  of  the  person 
making  it.  In  France  this  seems  to  be  the  main  but  not  the 
only  use  made  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Aubanel  tells  us  that  upon  his  first  report,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  the  adjourned  trial,  which 
should  have  come  on  at  the  next  assizes,  was  further  postponed 
until  the  prisoner  should  be  cured,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
could  not  try  a  lunatic.  The  English  law  agrees  with  the  French 
in  refusing  to  try  a  lunatic,  but  it  would  not  admit  the  pro- 
position that  the  prisoner  was  a  lunatic,  except  on  the  finding  of 
a  jury.  In  this  country  we  should  say  that  the  prisoner  ought  to 
have  been  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
upon  its  being  suggested  that  he  was  then  insane,  the  jury 
should  have  been  sworn  to  try  the  question.  The  doctor's  eri- 
dence  would  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  upon  their  find' 

*  8d  and  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  b.  1. 

t  Common  Law  Procedure  Aet,  1854,  s.  19i 
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ing  a  yenlict  that  the  prisoner  was  insane^  the  Court  would  order 
the  postponement.  But  in  France  it  would  seem  that  the  Court 
proceeds  upon  the  Report,  treating  it  for  this  purpose  as  equivalent 
to  a  yeidict. 

Dr.  Auhanel  is  of  opinion  that»  in  cases  where  there  is  strong 
eyidence  that  the  insanity  of  a  prisoner  dates  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  crime  charged  against  him,  his  trial  should  not  be 
postponed  indefinitely.  He  raises  the  point  mainly  in  the  interest 
of  the  families  of  accused  persons.  "  It  is  not  indifferent,"  he 
says,  "to  families  so  heavily  afflicted,  whether  they  have  amongst 
their  members  a  lunatic  or  a  criminal.  Insanity  is  no  dishonour, 
bat  crime  leaves  an  indelible  stain."  After  stating  his  argument 
with  some  warmth,  he  says : — 

**In  condosion,  I  would  ask,  Can  the  law  be  ri^ht  which,  in  such 
eiaes  as  I  have  referred  to,  delays  indefinitely  the  tnal  of  the  accused  ? 
h  it  right  in  any  case  to  keep  hanging  over  the  head  of  an  unfortunate 
loaa  accused  of  crime,  but  upon  scientific  authority  pronounced  in- 
ane, and  as  such  confined  in  an  asylum,  an  order  which,  without 
being  a  condemnation,  undoubtedly  casts  discredit  both  upon  him  and 
upon  his  family  ?" 

We  think  the  law  is  right,  and  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  altered. 
A  mere  charge  ought  to  cast  no  discredit  upon  a  man,  unless  he 
has  made  d^ault  when  legally  called  upon  to  meet  it.  It  would 
be  a  most  serious  thing  for  the  law  to  countenance  any  other 
doctrine  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  maxim,  that  every 
one  must  be  taken  as  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  We 
think  that  in  England  the  general  feeling  of  society  is  in  harmony 
with  the  law,  and  that  no  discredit  would  attach  to  a  lunatic  or 
bis  family  on  account  of  a  criminal  charge  pending  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  trial.  If  Dr.  Aubanel's  argument  has  any  weight  in 
France,  it  must  arise  from  some  confusion  existing  in  the  publio 
mind  between  the  nature  of  a  charge  and  a  conviction ;  and  it  is 
this,  if  anything,  which  requires  correction,  and  not  the  law. 

With  respect  to  the  Doctor's  suggestion,  that  effect  should  be 
nioTe  frequently  given  to  the  plea  of  insanity  on  the  preliminary 
inquiry  before  trial;  it  points  out  an  important  difference  between 
the  English  and  French  law  on  the  subject.  In  France,  it  appears, 
a  trial  by  jury  may  be  avoided  if  the  magistrate  is  satisfied  of  the 
prisoner's  insanity.  An  English  grand  jury  is  not  at  liberty  to 
ignore  a  bill  on  the  ground  of  the  prisoner's  insanity;  and  hence 
the  defence  must  always  be  made,  and  we  think  rightly  so,  in 
solemn  form.  With  these  preliminary  remarks^  we  now  proceed 
to  give  the  report  of  the  case,  as  sketched  by  Dri  AubaneL 
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In  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhdne. 

Cass  ow  LoniB  R * 

The  event  under  inquiry  toot  place  on  tte  21st  June,  1857 ; 
the  accused  was  brought  before  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  the 
month  of  August  in  the  same  year,  but  the  trial  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  Assizes.  The  witnesses  had  been  examined,  the 
public  prosecutor  had  stated  his  case,  and  the  plea  of  insanity 
had  been  ably  set  up  in  defence.  The  trial  was  then  inter- 
rupted by  a  motion  of  the  procureur-g6n6ral,  who  thought  it 
his  duty  to  claim  the  intervention  of  science,  on  account  of  the 
reliance  by  the  defendant's  counsel  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  and 
also  because  of  the  peculiar  demeanour  of  the  accused,  who 
was,  perhaps,  suspected  of  simulating  lunacy.  The  accused  was 
admitted  into  the  Asylum  at  Marseilles  on  the  20th  August,  1857, 
and  my  examination  terminated  in  November  following,  after 
three  months'  observation.  This  first  probation  was  not  deemed 
conclusive  at  law,  and  the  procureur-g^neral,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legitimate  prerogative,  wishing  not  to  neglect  any  means  for 
the  elucidation  of  truth,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  a  further 
inquiry.  It  was  then  ordered  by  the  President  of  the  Assizes 
that  t]ie  accused  should  be  taken  to  the  Asylum  at  Mont- 
pellier,  tliere  to  be  placed  under  the  ijcrutiny  of  a  Medical  Com- 
mission, composed  of  Drs.  Buissou  and  Rene,  Professors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  of  Dr.  Cavnlier,  principal  physician 
of  the  establishment  He  left  for  this  destination  on  the 
18th  of  December,  and  was  kept  there  until  nearly  the  middle  of 
June,  1 858.  In  the  month  of  April  or  May  the  Commission  made 
a  long  and  carefully-considered  Report,  in  which  they  adopted  nil 
my  conclusions,  and  with  me  found  the  accused  to  have  been  in- 
sane prior  to  the  event,  while  in  the  act  of  perpetration,  and  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums.  .  .  . 

After  this  new  and  decisive  inquiry,  the  accused  was  restored 
to  the  Asylum  at  Mai-seilles,  which  he  entered  for  the  second  time 
on  the  1/ith  of  June,  1858.  The  same  day  I  was  asked  if  it  were 
possible  for  him,  without  inconvenience,  to  appear  before  the 
Assizes.  I  replied  that  his  mental  condition  had  undergone  great 
improvement;  that  no  inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended;  but 
that,  as  to  his  perfect  cure,  I  could  not  give  any  decided  opinion, 
feeling  it  necessary,  with  regard  to  this  point,  to  submit  him  to  a 
more  prolonged  observation.  About  a  month  later,  the  director 
of  the  asylum  received  a  letter  from  the  prefect,  ordering  his 
definitive  committal,  with  instructions  that,  in  case  of  his 
cure,  he  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  justice.  A  most 
marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  mental  condition  of  the 
accused  having  taken  place,  I  then  deemed  it  my  duty  to  notify 
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this  circumstance  to  the  aathorities,  and,  under  due  reservations 
with  regard  to  the  future,  to  consider  him  for  the  time  as  cured, 
and  in  his  name  to  demand  his  appearance  before  the  Coui*t.  He 
asked  me,  in  fact,  every  day,  if  the  period  for  this  had  not  arrived. 
He  was  transferred  from  that  time  to  the  prison  at  Aix,  and  was 
thed  before  the  Assizes  on  the  23rd  of  August  last. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  report  of  the  trial ;  no  new  fact  was  pro- 
daced.  The  demeanour  of  the  accused  was  very  good,  and,  as 
well  as  his  answers,  justified  the  declaration  I  had  made  as  to  the 
improvement  in  his  mental  condition.  In  my  deposition  I  had 
bat  to  give  a  resume  of  my  fieport,  and  to  reply,  by  reference  to 
facts,  to  a  multitude  of  questions  put  to  me  by  the  president  and 
by  the  advocate.  Drs.  Bene  and  Cavalier  came  forward,  like 
myself,  to  testify  their  complete  conviction  as  to  the  real  and 
strongly-marked  insanity  of  the  accused.  Professor  Bene  stated 
with  great  force  in  the  commencement  of  his  evidence :— »"  Called 
frequently  as  a  professor  of  legal  medicine  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Assizes,  it-  is  rare  that  I  am  not  a  witness  for  the  public  pro- 
secutor ;  but  in  this  case,  and  in  the  presence  of  facts  which  I 
have  observed  and  studied,  I  place  myself,  without  hesitation,  on 
the  side  of  the  defence." 

The  accusation    was   maintained   with   considerable    energy. 

The  medical  reports   were   neither  analysed  nor   discussed ;    it 

was  thought  they  might  be  dispensed   with ;   this  case,  it  was 

said,  might  be  decided  by   the  simple  light  of  common  sense, 

without  the  prejudication  of  scientific  opinion.     Beference  was 

made  by  the  prosecutor  to  Socrates,  whom  some  had  wished  to 

accuse  of  insanity ;  to   Pascal,  against  whom  the  same  charge 

vas  brought;   to  Papavoine,  whose  head  justly  fell  upon  the 

scaffold ;  to  Jobard,  condemned  notwithstanding  the  declarations 

of  physicians,  &c.  &c.    I  will  not  analyse  the  speech  of  the 

public  prosecutor,  nor  reply  to  a  multitude  of  his  arguments, 

which  would  not  bear  scientific  discussion.     One  only  regrets 

that  in  such  cases  medical  jurists   cannot   at  once  repel  the 

singular  assertions  uttered  in  their  hearing  as  to  the  science  of 

mental  diseases — a  science  which  some  lawyers  think  they  under* 

stand  as  well  as  those  who  have  made  them  the  study  of  their 

lives.    One  is  also  especially  annoyed,  that  these  uigust  attacks 

ahould  be  made    against  a  science   which  has  been  deemed 

worthy  of  being  consulted*    It  must  be  either  true  or  false ;  if 

it  is  consulted,  it  is  surely  because  it  is  true,  and  deserving  of 

confidence.    Why  then  should  it  be  attacked  as  without  founda* 

tion,  if  its  conclusions  do  not  agree  with  preconceived  opinions  ? 

Why  go  out  of  the  way  to  demonstrate   that  its  doctrines 

Are  pernicious ;    that    there  is   no  occasion  for  anticipatory 
loedical  inquiries,  however  solemnly  conducted ;  that^  in  fact. 
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simple  common  sense  is  all  that  is  required  in  an  affair  of  this 
nature  ? 

Two  circumstances  in  this  speech  deserve  special  notice.  The 
first  is  the  construction  put  upon  a  letter  of  the  prefect,  who,  see- 
ing the  improved  condition  of  the  accused,  verified  hy  the  principal 
physician  of  the  asylum,  recalled  the  order  for  his  definitive  com- 
mittal {placement)  to  the  asylum  until  after  it  should  have  been 
decided  at  the  As»zes  whether  the  accused  were  really  insane. 
"  The  jury,  whatever  its  opinioui  being  incapable,  according  to  law, 
of  pronouncing  the  accused  insane,  it  follows"  said  the  advocate* 
general,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  **  that  if  you  acquit  him  he 
will  at  once  be  set  at  liberty,  and  will  occasion  iresh  danger  to 
society/'  This  mode  of  viewing  the  question  might,  undoubtedlyi 
have  considerable  weight  with  the  jury !  But  the  advocate- 
general  could  not  be  ignorant  that  in  the  case  supposed,  a  most  im- 
portant duty  would  devolve  upon  the  judicial  authority — namely, 
that  of  notifying  to  the  prefect  the  motives  by  which  the  jury 
were  apparently  actuated,  and  of  causing  him  to  feel,  in  regard  for 
the  public  safety,  the  necessity  for  a  further  detention  of  the 
accused  in  an  asylum.  It  is  tme,  the  man  had  been  pronounced 
cured,  but  the  cure  was  not  confirmed ;  and  I  had  reserved  for 
further  inquiry  the  determination  to  be  ultimately  taken  as  to 
setting  him  at  liberty.  This  last  question  would  properly  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  administrative  authority,  and  would 
be  considered  after  the  acquittal. 

The  other  circumstance,  which  it  is  important  to  bring  into 
prominent  notice  on  account  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  is  the  gist 
of  the  prosecution  throughout.     '^  The  crime  is  eonfesied"  said 
the  advocate*general ;  **  it  was  committed  with  premeditatwn ;  the 
accused  knew  what  he  was  about  to  do ;  he  took  tli6  ffreateetpre' 
cautions  to  ensure  success  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to  do  a 
bad  deed ;  he  acted  thus  under  the  influence  of  jealousy,  and  he 
wished  to  disembarrass  himself  of  a  rival ;  he  was  never  insane ; 
he  was  not  so  especially  at  the  moment  he  perpetrated  the  mur* 
derous  act.     He  is  therefore  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  he 
meritdt  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  upon  criminals/* 
Will  it  not  be  tacitly  allowed  that  the  consequence  of  a  prose- 
cution so  formulated  is  at  least  a  demand  for  condemnation  to 
Sienal  servitude  (tra'vaux  forcSe)  for  life  ?    The  question  was,  in 
^t,  put  to  the  jury  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  pnbUc 
prosecutor,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  was  answered  in  the  negative  as 
to  the  capital  offence*    A  conviction  was  only  obtained  upoD  a 
subsidiary  question  of  simple  carTeotional  police  (police  come* 
tionelle). 

The  defence  was  a  very  able  reftitation  of  the  arguments  of  the 
publid  prosecutor }  it  turned  principally  upon  a  judioions  and 
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eloquent  analysis  of  various  parts  of  the  medical  reports  which 
were  before  the  Court.  But  notwithstanding  the  ability  displayed 
by  M.  Mistral,  he  did  not  achieve  a  complete  victory ;  he  could 
not  avoid  a  eandamnation  correetionelle,  which  he  had  not  the 
least  reason  to  expect.  The  incriminated  act  was  admitted  ;  the 
public  prosecutor  had  maintained  to  the  last,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
accusation  of  premeditated  murder;  and  one  could  only  anticipate 
one  of  two  things — either  a  capital  conviction,  commutable 
perhaps  to  forced  labour  for  life,  in  consideration  of  extenuating 
circumstances ;  or  a  simple  acquittal,  in  consequence  of  irrespon- 
sibility resulting  from  insanity. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  had  carefully  followed  the 
trial,  it  did  not  terminate  in  the  adoption  of  either  of  these 
alternatives.  The  president,  after  his  summing  up,  put  the  principal 
question,  and  the  only  one,  I  repeat,  which  could  legitimately 

T^ult  from  the  case  opened  by  the  prosecution  :  "Is  Louis 

gailty  of  having  attempted  to  murder  Charles ,  such  attempt, 

mauifested  by  partial  execution,  having  only  failed  from  circum* 
staDces  independent  of  the  will  of  its  author  ?  You  will  reply 
Fei,"  said  he  to  the  jury,  "if  you  think  that  he  acted  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  (libre  arbitre) ;  you  will  reply  No,  if 
you  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  insane  at  the  moment  of 
perpetrating  the  murder."  But  the  president  did  not  end  here  ; 
and  foreseeing,  doubtless,  that  the  reply  might  be  negative,  he 
conceived  it  to  be  his  dutv  to  put  the  two  following  subsidiary 

questions,  viz. :  "Is  the  said  Louis guilty  of  having  wilfully 

a^aulted   and  wounded  Charles ?     Did  he  premeditate  the 

assault  and  wounding  indicated  by  the  last  question?"  The 
advocate  for  the  defence,  to  whom  these  questions  had  never 
been  suggested,  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing  them  in  his 
pleading.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  had  such  been  the  case, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  point  out  their  full  signification. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  they  were  not  raised  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  neither  did  he  hint  that  they  might  be 
submitted  to  the  jury.  However,  the  jury  replied  negatively 
as  to  the  question  of  premeditated  murder,  but  affirmatively  on 
the  question  of  premeditated  assault  and  wounding.  The  accused 
^as  consequently  sentenced  to  thirteen  montlis'  imprisonment ! 
The  verdict  of  a  jury  is  alwavs  to  be  respected  as  such ;  but 
admitting  this,  may  we  not  asK  how  it  can  happen  that  a  man 
confessing  the  incriminated  act,  and  that  he  intended  to  commit 
niurder,  can  be  guilty  only  of  assault  and  wounding  ?  If  his 
irresponsibility  (nonctdpabilU^)  were  admitted  as  to  the  first,  it  fol- 
lows, as  a  conclusion  that  ought  to  be  obvious  to  everybody,  that 
the  veidiot  should  have  been  the  same  on  the  subsidiary  questions. 
We  may  respect  the  verdict  as  the  result  of  a  conscientious  con* 
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viction ;  but  our  scientific  opinious  being  in  no  way  modified  by 
it,  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  science  of  medical  jurisprndence  has 
still  many  difficulties  to  surmount,  and  that  our  unhappy  lunfttics 
are  still  ill  understood  by  those  who  know  not  the  science  of 
observation  which  we  profess.  The  rest  may  be  judged  of  by 
perusing  the  Judicial  Report,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

ME  D  I  CO-LEGAL     REPORT. 

A. — History  of  the  Case. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  June»  1857, 
frightful  cries  were  heard  in  the  dormitory  of  the  small  ecclesias- 
tical college  at  Aix,  proceeding  from  an  alcove  where  a  student, 
called  Charles,  slept.  The  superintendents  and  one  or  two  of  the 
pupils  hastened  to  the  spot.  They  found  the  young  Charles 
seated  on  his  bed  covered  with  blood,  and  holding  in  bis  hand 
a  sword-stick  which  he  had  just  drawn  from  his  neck*  This  poor 
young  man  had  not  seen  the  murderer  ;  he  had  been  struck  while 
asleep^  and  he  was  awakened  by  a  suffocating  sensation  as  if  he  were 
being  strangled.  On  being  carefully  examined,  the  wound  ap- 
peared to  commence  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  right  jaw; 
passing  thence  through  the  neck  to  the  corresponding  point  on 
the  left  side,  it  penetrated  the  inside  of  the  arm  on  the  same 
side,  and  showed  itself  again  in  the  external  and  posterior  part  of 
that  member.  Its  length  was  82  centimetres  {12^  inches).  No 
vital  organ  having  been  injured,  the  wound  healed  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

One  of  the  tutors  proceeding  towards  the  cries,  had  met  Louis, 
another  pupil,  on  the  staircase,  who  asked  for  a  key,  that  he 
might  go  out  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  nature.  '  Suspicion  imme- 
diately fell  on  him  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  seminar}', 
and  had,  in  fact,  made  his  escape  by  the  garden.  It  appeared 
early  in  the  morning  that,  after  leaving,  he  had  gone  direct  to  the 
police-office,  and  had  there  declared  himself  the  murderer,  de- 
tailing at  the  same  time  all  the  circumstances. 

B.— Direrfions  of  the  Order  of  Court. 

We,  the  Judge  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Aix,  President  of  the 
Assizes,  considering — 

Ist.  That  the  object  of  the  order  for  inspection  (ponrvai)  h 
based  on  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  scientific  examination  of 
the  accused,  with  a  view  to  the  appreciation  of  his  mental  condi- 
tion, and  to  determine  whether  he  was  of  sane  mind  at  the  date 
of  the  crime  : 
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2nd.  That  it  is  important  in  the  first  instance  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  evidence  for  the  defence,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
defioitirely  fixing  its  limits,  as  that  it  may  serve  as  data  for  the 
opinion  of  the  expert  who  may  be  charged  with  the  examination 
of  the  accused. 

Oommission  Mr.  Counsellor  A  to  receive  the  evidence  in 

question,  and  any  other  that  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
elacidation  of  truth. 

We  Order,  Ist — that  the  depositions  so  taken,  as  well  as  the 
file  of  proceedings  to  the  present  time,  shall  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Dr.  Aubanel,  chief  physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum 

at  Marseilles.     2nd — ^that   the   accused,  B ,  shall    also  be 

placed  in  charge  of  the  said  Dr.  Aubanel,  until  the  next  session. 
We  commission  the  latter,  he  being  previously  sworn,  to  submit 
the  accused  to  every  proof  calculated  to  determine  whether  he  be 
of  sane  mini,  and  to  report  the  nature  of  any  alteration  that 
may  be  remarked  in  the  state  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
We  charge  him  especially — 

I.  To  report,  1st — ^whether  within  two  or  three  months  pre- 
ceding the  crime  the  accused  was  able  to  take  cognisance  of  his 
actions ;  2nd — ^whether  he  could  appreciate  their  tendency ;  3rd 
—whether  he  had  the  control  of  his  will ;  4th — whether  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  crime  was  committed  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  it,  leaving  out  the  supposition  of 
insanitv. 

II.  To  state  all  the  indications  proper  to  guide  the  Court  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  question,  whether  at  the  moment 
of  perpetrating  the  crime,  Louis  was,  or  was  not,  in  a  sane  state 
of  mind,  and  what  is  now  his  actual  condition. 

III.  To  report  his  observations  and  opinion  on  the  above  ques- 
tions, in  order  that  such  report  being  testified  may  be  ultimately 
proceeded  upon  according  to  law. 

C. — Examination  of  the  facts  appearing  upon  the  proceedings. 

In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  these  facts,  they  should  be 
divided  under  four  heads : — The  first  comprising  those  relating 
to  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  accused  up  to  the  time  when  he 
put  on  the  robe  of  a  priest ;  the  second,  those  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  last  monilis  preceding  the  event ;  the  third  treat- 
ing of  those  which  characterized  the  perpetration  of  the  murder ; 
and,  lastly,  the  fourth,  including  those  noted  in  the  prison  at 
Aix,  between  the  event  and  his  appearance  before  the  Assizes. 

1.  Antecedents  of  the  Accused. — Louis  belonged  to  an 
honourable  family,  which  had  experienced  great  misfortunes. 
His  mother,  long  a  widow,  had  suffered  great  poverty,  and  could 
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not  have  brought  up  her  children  vithoat  the  aasistanoe  of 
various  charitable  persons  and  establishments^  His  maiemal 
grandfather  was  quite  imbecile  {tout  cL  fait  feu) ;  according 
to  Dr.  d'Astroe,  he  perpetually  exhibited  a  gaieij  of  demeanour 
resembling  that  of  drunkenness.  One  of  his  maternal  uncles 
presented  the  same  symptoms.  One  of  his  cousins  threw  her 
self  into  a  well;  and,  although  apparently  a  very  sensible 
woman,  she  is  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  which  diqnise  her- 
to  suicide. 

When  he  was  about  three  years  old,  the  aocssed,  aocardiug 
to  the  statements  of  his  family,  would  appear  to  have  been 
a£9icted  with  a  very  serious  illness  of  a  cerebral  nature,  leaving 
him  slightly  deformed.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  left  his  £Etther's 
house,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cujr6  of  Gabri^s,  went  thrice  to 
Marseilles,  and  returned  to  Aix,  without  any  discoverable  motive 
for  so  doing.  He  declares  now  that  he  st(de  a  twenty-firanc 
piece  from  the  Gur6  of  Cabries.  He  also  accuses  himself  of  a 
theft  of  about  100  francs,  committed,  when  he  was  about  ten 
years'  old,  at  the  house  of  a  tradesman  at  Aix,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  states  that  he  laid  out  this  money  partly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  sweetmeats  ;  but  none  of  his  family  knew  of  these  thefts 
at  the  time,  and  the  persons  stated  to  have  been  robbed  look 
upon  the  thing  as  impossible. 

His  mother,  wishing  to  devote  him  to  the  Church,  deemed 
herself  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  his  gratuitous  admission  to 
the  small  seminary  at  Aix.  He  entered  there,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  day-scholar,  and  afterwards  as  a  boarder.  He 
has  been  educated  there  from  about  his  twelfth  year ;  this  year 
he  took  his  place  in  the  rhetoric  class.  Some  persons  who  kaew 
him,  both  before  and  after  his  admission  to  the  seminary,  always 
considered  him  of  an  odd,  light-headed  character.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  grimaces  at  passers-by,  and  mocking  them. 
His  conversation  was  inconsistent  and  childish.  He  would  often 
yell  and  cry  out  frightfully  during  the  night,  and  at  such  times 
his  relatives  would  come  and  calm  him,  telling  him  not  to  be 
afraid.  He  has  been  known,  something  about  two  years  ago,  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  there  utter  oaths,  and  imitate  aQ 
the  street  cries.  At  other  times  he  abandoned  himself  to  motive- 
less transports,  overturning  articles  of  furniture  in  his  way.  One 
of  the  witnesses  declared  that  his  ideas  were  never  consecutive, 
and  that  he  always  considered  his  organization  imperfect 

His  conduct  in  the  seminary  is  stated  to  have  been  always 
excellent :  he  has  never  given  occasion  for  the  least  reproach  on 
the  ground  of  immorality  or  irreligion ;  he  was  knovm  to  be  sad, 
pensive,  and  melancholy,  of  great  feebleness  of  character,  exhibit- 
ing exaggerated  scruples,  appearing  sometimes  odd,  often  incon- 
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gfamt  m  bis  detenninations ;  but  he  was  very  pioos^  very  docile, 
and  very  snbmissiye  to  aathoritj;  be  was  capable  of  giving  good 
advice;  be  pronounced  at  need  wise  and  enligbtened  counsel. 
There,  as  in  tbe  world,  be  was  remarked  for  bis  infantine  manners. 
Of  excessive  and  even  feminine  sensibility,  he  was  very  grateM 
for  kindness,  showing  it  very  warmly,  and  being  at  all  times  very 
loving  and  very  caressing.  He  exhibited  a  strong  desire  to  be 
loved  and  hamoared.  He  had  a  heated  and  wandering  imagina- 
tion. Ideas  and  projects  of  the  most  opposite  natore  sometimes 
followed  one  another  in  his  mind.  His  capacity  for  study  was 
ordinary  and  satisfactory. 

In  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his  character,  of  his  un- 
reasonable scruples,  and  of  his  continual  recourse  to  his  superiors 
for  advice  as  to  many  of  his  actions,  it  was  only  with  much 
hesitation  that  he  was  invested  with  a  priest  s  robes :  he  was 
postponed  bom  one  period  to  another;  this  troubled  him, 
and  rendered  him  very  unhappy,  judging  £rom  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  one  of  his  relations,  who  was  a  priest,  in  order  to  reas* 
sore  him  and  encourage  him  to  be  patient.  However,  his  piety 
and  his  general  conduct  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  he  was 
authorised  to  take  the  gown  at  Christmas,  1866. 

Up  to  that  period,  no  one  in  the  seminary  had  remarked  in  him 
any  certain  indication  of  mental  alienation.  One  of  tbe  vritnesses 
states  that  his  mind  was  not  impaired,  but  that  he  always  made 
himself  remarkable  in  his  recreations  by  tbe  originality  of  his 
actions.  He  had  a  dreamy  and  preoccupied  air.  He  sometimes 
quitted  his  friends  rudely  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation. 
Another  witness  states  that  he  was  not  insane,  but  that  he 
committed  acts  of  eccentricity. 

2.  Facts  observed  after  his  investitufre, — ^Dr.  d'Astros  men- 
tions having  had  him  under  his  c£ire  for  about  six  months,  for  a 
nervous  convulsive  disease,  similar  to  epilepsy.  Three  months 
afterwards  he  had  him  under  his  care  for  a  serious  attack  of 
erysipelas  in  the  face  and  scalp.  This  was  followed  by  a  violent, 
delirium,  which  gave  way  under  the  influence  of  profuse  nasal 
hiemorrhage.  He  was  cured  of  this  illness  in  about  twenty  days  ; 
but  since  that  period  he  has  continued  to  suffer  in  the  head,  and 
to  complain  frequently  of  padn  in  tbe  frontal  region. 

After  this  illness,  it  was  observed  that  his  ordinary  scruples, 
increased,  and  his  sadness  became  greater.  A  great  change  took 
place  in  his  conduct :  he  became  neglectful  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties ;  he  was  more  distracted  and  taciturn ;  he 
conversed  frequently  during  the  time  for  study,  and  he  appeared 
absorbed  in  some  great  preoccupation.  He  went  frequently  to. 
lay  open  his  grieis  aud  troubles  to  the  Superior.  He  confessed 
aocording  to  custom^  but  he  did  not  comomunicate  so  often  as 

B  2 
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before.     It  was  generally  thooght  to  be  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive scruples  that  he  did  not  commanicate  oftener. 

On  the  25th  May,  when  he  had  to  make  a  philosophical  com- 
position upon  Jeoiiffroy,  it  was  seen  with  great  astonishment  that 
his  theme  contained  sentences  full  of  exultation  against  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  He  was  expostulated  with  on  the  subject, 
without,  however,  attaching  any  great  importance  to  the  singular 
ideas  he  had  expressed.  But,  two  days  later,  on  the  27th,  a  letter 
of  his  was  found  in  the  dormitory,  which  strangely  surprised  his 
Superiors.  This  letter  read  as  though  written  to  an  accomphce 
without,  who  was  favourable  to  his  designs.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  You  guess  why  I  write  to  you.  You  can  send  me  by  the  bearer  of 
this  letter  the  weapon  I  have  asked  for.  Take  care  that  it  is  well 
sharpened,  for  it  is  important  that  I  should  succeed.  I  must  not  fail. 
I  foresee  the  place  where  I  shall  meet  the  papistical  wretch  alone ; 
and,  I  assure  you,  he  shall  have  it  in  real  earnest.  These  monsters ! 
they  made  me  swallow  whatever  they  thought  fit;  but  I  know  it  now, 
I  hope,  and  I  will  only  believe  what  I  like !  I  reckon,  then,  on  your 
compliance.  You  know  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  place,  when  and 
where  to  expect  me  afber  the  happy  blow  is  struck.  Take  care  to 
have  the  clothes  and  everything  necessary  for  my  flight. 

"  Ah !  I  assure  you,  on  my  soul,  I  will  give  it  him  in  earnest — ^the 
papist  rascal — the  tyrant !  and  if  the  other  papists  do  anything  to 
stop  me,  I  swear  that  they  shall  fall  dead  at  mj  feet.  I  will  say  no 
more. — You  know  who  is  speaking  to  you. 

"  P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  warn  the  good  pastor,  N ,  that 

I  will  abjure  wherever  he  wishes  all  the  idle  stories  with  which  my 
mind  has  been  filled." 


On  the   address  of  the  letter  were  the  words — "  You  know 
where  to  take  it  .  .  .  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  day  after  this  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Superiors, 
Louis  disappeared,  without  its  being  known  during  the  whole  day 
what  had  become  of  him.     He  was  sought  for  diligently,  even  in 
his  mother's  house  ;   but  in  the  evening  he  was  found  squatted 
under  a  staircase,  in  a  kind  of  wood^house,  where  he  had  passed 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  without  anything  to  eat.     H©  only  left 
this  hole  after  long  and  pressing  exhortations.    It  was  considered 
on  this  occasion  whether  this  unreasonable  conduct  wais  the  result 
of  a  kind  of  shame  and  confusion  on  account  of  his  having  written 
the  letter  referred  to,  or  whether  it  was  simply  from  feebleness  of 
mind.    Whatever  was  the  cause,  however,  it  was  from  that  time 
settled  that  he  could  no  longer  be  a  priest.   But,  huasmfoch  as  he 
was  pious  and  without  means,  and  ab  he  appeared  tb'have  a  taste 
for  a  monastic  life,  he  was  advised  to  enterthe  commimity  of  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Jean-de-Dieu,  which  hed^drnM  beairtily  willing  to 
when  the  vacations  occurred  at  the  end  of  the*y«ttn' 
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It  is  important  now  to  establish  one  fact,  namely,  the  friend- 
ship which  Lonis  had  for  some  time  conceived  towards  young 
Charles,  he  who  had  almost  perished  under  his  attack.     Within 
a  short  period  he  had  made  various  inquiries  about  this  young 
man,  and  appeared  much  interested  in  him,  asking  if  he  stood 
well  in  his  class,  and  saying  freely  amongst  Ids  comrades,  that  he 
▼as  a  fine  boy,  that  he  bore  a  good  character,  that  he  was  very 
agreeable,  and  that  it  would  give  him  great  satisfaction  to  form 
a  matual  attachment  with  him.     He  sought  opportunities   of 
being  with  bim,  of  talking  to  him,  and  of  telling  him  that  he 
wished  to  become  an  intimate  fhend.     He  deprived  himself  some- 
times of  his  luncheon  in  order  that  he  might  give  it  him.  Charles 
looked  upon  all  this  as  a  weakness,  and  joked  about  it  with  his 
comrades.     He  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  it,  and  did  not 
absolutely  repulse  the  testimonies  of  affection  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  Sometimes  at  bedtime  Louis  entered  the  alcove  where 
this  young  man  slept,  and  talked  a  short  time  with  him ;  once  he 
tickled  him  in  order  to  awake  him,  occasionally  on  leaving  him 
he  kissed  him  on  the  cheeks  and  even  on  the  mouth.     Latterly 
he  wrote  to  him,  almost  daily,  letters  filled  with  exalted  and 
affectionate  sentiments,  and  expressions  of  ridiculous  and  ex- 
aggerated love.     One  day  he  pricked  his  finger  in  order  to  write 
some  words  with  the  blood  which  came  from  the  wound  ;  another 
day  he  sent  him  an  image  of  St.  John  fishing  for  hearts  with  a 
line.    He  had  inscribed  on  the  image  this  legend :  ''  0  that  I 
could  thus  take  thee  !'* 

Charles  replied  to  none  of  these  letters,  which  much  vexed  him.. 
On  his  part  Charles  had  no  sympathy  for  Louis ;  his  character 
did  not  please  Charles  in  the  least.  However,  he  one  day  gave 
him  a  note  which  we  shall  speak  of  presently  on  account  of 
the  important  bearing  it  seems  to  have  had  upon  the  ultimate 
intentions  of  the  accused :  but,  before  passing  to  a  new  class 
of  facts,  we  take  it  as  proved  by  the  various  depositions  referred 
to  that  the  accused  was  never  considered  by  his  comrades  as 
gmlty  of  any  act  of  immorality.  Charles  does  not  deny  the 
inexplicable  attachment  of  which  he  was  the  object;  but  neither 
does  he  state  that  the  accused  ever  made  him  anv  dishonest 
proposal,  never  did  any  lewd  or  immoral  word  issue  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  accused,  nor  did  he  ever  manifest  towards 
Charles  any  gestures  or  actions  denoting  bad  intentions.  His 
affection  was  well  known  in  the  seminary;  the  Superior  even 
^as  not  ignorant  of  it ;  but  although  he  expostulated  as  to  its 
lidiculous  extent,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  saw  anything 
^rong  in  it ;  he  was  convinced  that  it  covered  nothing  dis- 
graceful, and  that  it  was  simply  the  result  of  a  sensitive  and 
affectionate  character. 
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S,  Facts  relative  to  the  perpeHraUon  of  the  nmrder. — On  the 
morning  of  Satordfty,  the  #^tb  June,  tiie  aocnsed  iMtying  obtained 
permission  to  go  out,  went  to  his  mother's  house,  in  order  to 
get  a  Bword-stick  which  he  knew  to  be  in  one  of  the  garrets. 
He  got  it,  and  returned  to  the  seminary,  carrying  it  under  his 
gown  without  any  one  seeing  it  in  his  possession.  He  then  hid 
it  in  his  mattress.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
received  a  note  from  Charles,  which  the  latter  had  sent  through 
a  mutual  Mend,  saying,  as  he  gave  it,  that  it  was  a  reply  which 
would  make  Louis  biequer.  This  allegorical  note  enclosed  two 
hearts  intertwined,  under  which  were  the  words,  ''  One  for  e▼e^ 
more."  Beside  this  was  a  third  heart  pierced  by  a  sword, 
under  which  were  the  words,  "  This  would  be^  too  much  T 
Towards  the  evening  of  ihe  same  day,  Louis  confided  under 
promise  of  aecrecy  to  one  of  his  comrades  a  letter  remaiit- 
able  alike  for  the  superscription  on  its  envelope,  and  for  its 
contents. 

Ist.  The  Superscription. — "  If  at  noon  you  see  me  with  the  com- 
munity doing  as  others,  you  are  to  return  me  this  document.  But  if 
it  should  happen  otherwise,  you  are  to  break  the  seal,,  and  read  it 
yours^,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  you  may  think  proper.  But  if 
I  am  here  at  noon,  you  are  to  return  it  to  me,  and  I  rely  on  your 
word." 

2nd.  3^  €ontenti4 — ^^  Do  not  believe  meso  guilty  as  people  say.  .  .  . 
No  oneknowsmyxeasons  for  acting  thus.  .  .  .  Ahlifhehadfulfilledmy 
hopes,  how  happy  we  should  have  been.  .  .  .  But  I  always  thought  so 
.  .  .  this  would  have  been  too  great  a  happiness  for  thee.  Louis  !  .  .  . 
that  which  will  console  me  in  my  fetters,  will  be  the  thought  that  no 
-one  will  enjoy  any  more  than  myself  that  which  I  have  loved  with  an 
unrequited  passion.  .  .  .  But  what  matters  it,  I  love  thee,  and  nothing 
ahall  efface  thy  memory  from  my  heart,  thou,  the  victim  of  my 
love  .  .  .  ." 

It  was,  as  already  stated,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st  June,  a  few  hours  a&er  having  written  this  letter,  that 
Louis  committed  the  murd^ous  attempt  before  mentioned.  After 
the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  he  fled  from  the  seminary.  On 
arriving,  without  either  stockings  or  cravat,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  he  made  himself  known,  and  how  he  had 
committed  the  murd^. 

^  Two  months  ago,*'  lie  said,  "  a  homicidal  idea  took  possession  of  my 
mind.  I  endeavoured  seireral  times  to  put  it  in  execution,  but  various 
^rcumstanoes  prevented  roe.  It  was  upon  one  of  my  profesaorB  that 
I  wished  my  blows  to  fall.  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  I  oonoeived 
the  project  of  immolaiting  one  of  my  comrades — ^he  for  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  affection  in  the  world.  I  neither  can  nor  will  I  tell  you 
the  motive  which  determined  me.    I  took  my  pieeautbns  yesterdigr* 
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I  \Md  provided  myself  with  a  weapon  in  the  morning,  which  I  intended 
to  have  lued  upon  one  of  my  professors.  I  kept  myself  awake  with 
difficoltj  during  the  night,  and  I  stnick  my  victim  at  two  o'dock, 
while  in  a  deep  sleep.  I  lay  down  again ;  but  the  piercing  cries  of 
the  wounded  youth  becoming  insupportable,  I  rose,  and  came  out 
feigning  a  call  of  nature,  after  having  told  the  superintendent  that  I 
did  not  know  whence  the  cries  proceeded." 

Several  persons  in  the  house  had  remarked  a  change  in  his 
behaviour  following  upon  his  illness,  and  had  observed  that  his 
peculiarities  had  latterly  increased.  One  of  the  superintendents 
declares  that  he  was  no  longer  the  same  as  usual,  without  being 
able  to  appreciate  the  cause.  Excepting  these  phenomena,  no 
one  in  the  establishment  had  considered  him  insane  before  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder.  His  peculiarities  were  regarded  as 
the  result  of  a  whimsical  and  ridiculous  character.  However^ 
the  Superior  now  considers  this  murder  as  "  an  incident "  in  the 
life  of  this  young  man.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  result  of  a  species 
oi  homicidal  monomania,  arising  in  a  distaste  of  life  produced  by 
bis  sufferings,  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  his  own  future." 

4.  Facts  svhsequent  to  the  murder. — On  the  22nd  June^ 
during  the  first  examination  which  he  underwent  before  Hhejuge 
^instruction,  he  admitted,  as  he  had  already  done  before  the 
Commissary  of  Police,  all  the  ciroumstances  of  the  murder. 

*^1  scn^ttt^  said  he,  ^almost  in  these  terms,  to  form  an  intimate  friend* 
^ip  with  Charles,  becatose  his  appearance  pleased  me,  and  his  character 
appeared  to  accord  with  mine.  I  endeavoured  to  make  him  understand 
my  sentiments  towards  him  by  means  of  my  conversaticm,  gesturei^ 
gnieral  conduct,  and  sundry  notes.  I  have  written  to  him  ten  or  a  doaai 
times,  perhaps.  My  letters  contained  various  matter :  I  expressed  my 
sentiments  of  fxiendship  fcv  him,  and  my  desire  to  form  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him ;  but  they  contained  no  immoral  thought — ^no 
bad  expresdon.  I  had  long  had  a  project  of  killing  one  of  my  pro- 
fesaors,  but  that  of  killing  Charles  only  entered  my  mind  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  20th  June.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  motive  which  determined 
UK ;  that  is  my  secret ;  but  it  was  not  that  which  you  suppose.  I 
<H]!nfe8sed  three  days  bcrfbre,  but  I  haye  not  communicated  since  tib« 
Atfwniion,  Itiainore  especially  since  that  period  that  the  homicidal 
ideas  hava  beaet  me*  I  anderstaad  quite  w^  the  responsibility  which 
hangs  aver  me.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  insane  (Jou)*  I  acted  with 
premeditation,  and  I  prepared  myself  to  commit  murder,  although  tha 
^€apon  with  which  I  provided  myself  was  not  intended  in  the  first 
iastanoe  to  be  used  against  him  whom  I  have  wounded.  My  prof^som 
were  not  always  quite  just  towards  me.  It  was  not  in  consequence  of 
A  distaste  for  Hfe  that  I  gave  way  to  the  act  which  I  now  r^;fet; 
&ith  had  not  left  me;  I  knew  quite  well  that  these  honucidal  projecte 
wm  mortal  sins,  iMit,  nevertheless,  they  oootinually  oame  into  my 
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On  the  26t^  Juae,  daring  his  second  ^xaaJnatioBi,  hfi  said 
that  the  letter  found  in  the  dormitory  was  his,  and  that  he  had 
thrown  it  down  in  the  hope  that  it  would  oause  his  espuhion. 
The  pretended  interview  with  a  Protestant  minister  wfaa  pure  in- 
vention, as  also  the  complicity  which  was  implied  with  some  one 
outside.  Hp  had  not  lost  the  wish  to  become  a  priest,  but  he  con- 
sidered himself  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office — not  on  account  of 
immoral  conduct,  but  because  of  many  weaknesses  before  whic^ 
he  had  fallen,  and  of  numerous  infractions  of  the  rules  of  his 
order,  which  made  him  think  that  he  was  too  unsteady  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state. 

<  On  the  26th  June,  during  his  third  examination,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  advances  which  he  had  continually  made  in  order  to 
gain  Charles's  affections,  the  visits  which  he  made  to  his 
alcove  in  the  evenings,  and  the  caresses  of  which  mention  has 
been  made ;  but  he  denied  any  immoral  act  or  gesture,  as  also 
all  lewd  thoughts. 

"I  felt,"  said  he,  "an  attachment  for  this  young  man  whiehmadene 
seek  after  his  friendship  without  knowing  why ;  it  was  a  sentimental 
feeling,  and  nothing  more.  I  did  not  desire  or  intend  to  express  more 
than  this  in  the  letter  which  I  wrote  the  evening  before  the  event.  I 
admit  that  the  expressions  there  made  use  of  may  appear  impaseioned ; 
but  there  are  good  passions  as  well  as  bad,  and  that  which  I  felt  wa9 
not  bad,  I  assure  you.  I  did  not  wish  to  kill  him  for  fear  that  ke 
might  reveal  our  relations  (liauon)^  considering  that  I  had  proposed 
nothing  bad  to  him.  Neither  had  I  any  thought  of  killing  him  in 
order  to  prevent  him  ruining  himself;  it  was  not  in  consequence  of 
jealousy,  caused  by  the  receipt  of  his  note — that  was  but  an  acci- 
de'^Ltal  cause,  and  not  the  true  cause ;  as  to  the  latter,  I  only  know 
it,  and  I  will  not  disclose  it." 

Lastly,  on  the  1st  July,  during  his  final  examination,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  committed  the  two  thefts  when  about  ten  years 
of  age,  which  have  been  already  referred  to.  He  again  repelled 
the  imputation  of  any  immoral  ideas  in  connexion  with  his  love 
for  Charles :  his  caresses,  he  repeated,  had  nothing  lewd  in  them; 
they  were  simply  the  testimony  of  a  pure  affection. 

"  I  admit  my  crime,"  said  he, ''  but  I  deny  all  the  depraved  ideas  now 
imputed  to  me.  The  motive  which  induced  me  is  my  secret.  As  to 
my  love,  I  also  admit  it ;  I  loved  the  young  man — ^I  do  still,  and  ever 
shall  love  him." 

Dr.  d'Astros,  physician  to  the  prison,  having  had  occasion  to 
see  liim  professionally  while  he  was  in  custody,  observed  that  his 
conduct  was  very  extraordinary.  Sometimes  he  would  walk  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  conversation,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to 
retain  lum.  He  told  the  Doctor  that  something  quite  indefinable 
was  pasaing  in  bis  hecui ;  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  master  of  himself; 
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and  that,  as  he  was  left  too  much  at  liberty,  he  coald  not  answer 
for  irbat  might  happen.  Br.  d' Astros  considered  him  as  affected 
irith  both  suicidal  and  homicidal  melancholy.  He  appeared  to 
be  tired  of  life,  and  said  he  should  be  very  happy  if  some  one 
would  oat  his  head  off. 

The  gaoler  observed  him  to  be  sad  and  morose  on  the  day  of  his 
imposonment.  In  a  short  time  he  exhibited  variona  eccentjioities, 
sodi  as  saying  that  he  was  followed  by  a  spectre ;  another  d&y 
throwing  dishes  against  the  wall,  breaking  a  water-bottle  and 
other  articles,  and  cutting  shrubs  in  the  garden.  He  called  him-^ 
Belf  sometimes  a  cardinal,  and  superior  to  the  archbishop.  In 
speaking  of  his  own  case,  he  said,  ''  They  will  kill  me  because  I 
have  killed  my  equal ;"  citing,  in  support  of  this,  a  passage  of 
Seripture.  His  conversation  in  prison  was  sometimes  very  con- 
sistent and  sensible ;  but  at  other  times,  when  spoken  to,  he  was 
inooherent,  heaved  deep  sighs,  or  was  silent.  One  day  he  walked 
about  rapidly  in  the  corridor,  and  only  stopped  when  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  perspiration. 

D. — Direct  Exaniination  of  the  Accused, 

Loois  is  eighteen  and  a  half  years  of  age^  rather  thin  than 
stout,  and  of  average  height.  His  air  is  that  of  a  bashful  man, 
and  one  unaccustomed  to  society.  His  physiognomy  is  timid 
aud  generally  mild,  but  sometimes  rather  harsh  (dur)  when  he 
frowns  and  appears  to  be  preoccupied.  The  whole  of  bis  left 
side,  but  especially  his  mouth,  is  decidedly  deformed.  His  eyes 
are  deeply  set  in  their  orbits,  his  forehead  low  and  undeveloped. 
At  times  slight  chorea-like  muscular  contractions  of  his  face  may 
be  observed.  His  skin  is  of  a  good  colour;  his  temperament 
nervous-sanguine,  with  great  nervous  predominance.  His  sensi- 
tiveness {sensibility)  appears  to  be  excessive:  the  slightest  re- 
proach torments,  irritates,  and  exasperates  him.  He  appears  to 
be  naturally  disposed  to  exaggerate  all  his  impressions.  He  is  of 
a  distrustful  temper,  and  at  present  but  little  affected  by  tokens 
of  affection  offered  to  liim.  Believing  himself  to  be  deceived  by 
all  the  world,  he  distrusts  even  the  affectionate  letters  written  to 
him  by  his  relatives. 

Within  a  few  days  after  his  admission  into  the  asylum,  he  tore 
in  pieces  a  blouse  which  he  brought  from  the  prison.  About  a 
month  later,  he  also  tore  up  a  cravat  and  the  facings  of  a  vest 
belonging  to  the  establishment.  He  had  completely  torn  up  this 
garment  before  the  arrival  of  au  attendant  who  would  have  pre- 
vented his  continuing  to  do  so.  He  was  calm  and  without 
excitement  at  the  time.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  this  act,  he 
replied,  that  he  did  it  without  any  motive  or  object,  and  without 
^iAg  able  to  resist  doing  so,  although  he  knew  it  was  wrong« 
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He  was  seen  several  times  to  walk  about  with  incredible  speed 
and  with  a  sort  of  exasperation,  making  gestures,  raising  bis 
hands  to  heaven,  muttering  and  appearing  a  prey  to  somef  irrita- 
tion ;  but  he  generally  appeared  thoughtfol,  said,  and  preoccupied. 
He  had  little  communication  with  the  other  lunatios ;  he  lived 
apart,  being  unwilling  to  mix  with  madmen  or  to  talk  with  them. 
A  peculiarity  remarked  in  the  seminary — namely,  tl^at  his  conver- 
sation was  not  always  consistent;  that  he  would  abruptly  leave 
one  subject  for  anotiber,  and  would  walk  away  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation — ^was  several  times  verified  in  the  asylum.  He  was 
alternately  happy  and  miserable ;  at  times  laughing  immode- 
rately, or  smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  converuition ;  at  other 
times  he  appeared  exceedingly  dejected,  and  a  prey  to  a  profound 
melancholy. 

The  same  day  that  he  was  admitted,  he  conjectured  his  position, 
and  understood  that  he  was  with  madmen,  although  in  hisd^art* 
memt  there  were  but  a  few  patients,  and  they  very  quiet  >^ 

"Why,"  said  he  to  me,  some  days  after,  "am  I  brought  to  a  mad- 
house—to a  place  where  everybody  but  yourself  is  insane,  and  speab 
without  reason  ?  My  reasoning,  clear  and  ^ood,  should  satisfy  you 
that  I  am  not  mad.  I  have  strange  ideas  and  severe  pains  in  my 
head,  but  I  am  not  so  mad  as  those  who  have  sent  me  here.  It  is 
repugnant  to  me  to  wear  linen  which  madmen  have  soiled  with  the 
perspiration  of  insanity  and  disease.  I  am  placed  hare  probably  in 
order  that  I  may  suffer  a  few  months  longer ;  or,  perhaps,  by  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  I  am  allowed  to  breathe  the  pure  air  in  oider  to  render 
me  the  more  miserable  by  afterwards  thrusting  me  into  some  horrible 
dungeon.'* 

Another  time  he  said  to  me— 

^  How  can  I  trust  any  one,  siDce  even  my  advocate  has  betrayed  aie, 
having  dared  to  say  that  I  was  mad,  and  that  there  weie  aeveiml  kinds 
of  insanity?  It  is  true  I  was  for  some  time  over'eafeUed^raieed  iej/oai 
viyeelfi  but  lost  my  reason,  oh  no !  never !" 

He  complained,  from  the  first  interview  I  had  with  him,  of 
suffering  in  his  head.  "  These  headaches,"  said  he, ''  commenced 
at  the  time  I  had  the  erysipelas ;  they  give  ne  borrible  pains  at 
intervals."  He  almost  always  feels  a  kind  of  imeaBy  heavinen. 
He  adds  that  he  has  invariably  an  indefinable  aeoaatioa  aboat 
his  forehead.  Very  often  these  pains  in  the  head  readend 
him  incapable  of  imNrking,  reading,  and  doing  his  duties  in  class. 
He  was  obliged  sometimes,  at  the  seminary,  to  go  and  lie  do^ 
in  order  to  obtain  relief.  Under  the  inftuence  of  these  suAsrings, 
the  most  strange  and  extraordinary  ideas  came  into  his  head,  ideas 
which  he  never  had  befoie  his  erysipelas,  that  oerions  illness  in 
his  head  which  kept  him  in  bed  nearly  a  motith.  These  idea8> 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  aggravate  his  terrible  headaches. 
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winch  be  now  enduied  almost  continually.  Sometimes  he  ex* 
penenesd,  in  addition,  a  seasation  of  great  £iitigiie  and  general 
laniiaiie,  general  nneasiness  and  want  of  sleep.  He  told  me 
fttt,  in  oitler  to  allay  these  sofferings,  he  needed  to  be  allowed 
liberty  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and  to  breathe  the  pnre  air.  He 
asked  me  earnestly  to  let  him  take  some  walks  in  the  garden, 
thinking  that  the  mere  sight  of  trees  and  Terdore  would  do  him 
good ;  he  even  asked  me  to  tie  him  up  to  one  of  the  trees  in  the 
girden  if  I  was  afraid  of  his  esci^ing.  After  about  ten  days'  ob- 
servation, I  allowed  him  daily  walks,  and  I  ordered  him  warm 
baths.  He  was  very  grateful  for  this  favour,  thanking  me  pro- 
fiiaely ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  exp^enced  both  physical  and 
moral  idief  from  this  treatmoQt.  Purgative  pills  were  also  ad* 
ministered  ooeasionaliy,  in  order  to  overcome  obstinate  con- 
^pation. 

Besides  these  physical  soiiferings,  and  those  instances  in  which 
be  tore  his  clothes,  the  intervals  of  exasperation  which  have  been 
noticed,  a  few  peculiarities  of  manner,  and  alternations  of  mirth 
and  sadness,  I  have  observed  no  other  organic  perturbation,  nor 
anv  external  manifestation  of  moral  or  intdlectual  disorder.  All 
his  functions  worked  well;  his  appetite  was  good  and  his  pulse 
normal.  His  nervous  syst^n,  however,  was  over-excited ;  he  seemed 
to  experience  what  are  commonly  called  nervous  contractions, 
twitclungs,  and  restiessness.  The  muscnlar  motions  of  the  face 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  same  nature.  This  state,  together  with 
his  habitual  air  of  preoccupation,  gave  him  occasionally  a  strange- 
ness of  physiognomy  which  can  neither  be  described  nor  ex- 
plained, but  which  struck  me  as  proclaiming  an  abnormal  and 
peculiar  moral  condition.  In  other  respects  he  was  calm  and 
submissive.  He  conversed  generally  without  incoherence  of  idea» 
vitbout  agitation,  and  without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  his 
fiieulties.  His  memory  was  good,  his  recollections  perfisct. 
iBason,  however,  did  not  appear  well  developed,  his  judgment 
leavmg  much  to  be  desired.  His  actions  of  common  life  were 
not  diaoedered,  but  were  generally  those  of  perfect  sanity.  In  a 
word,  these  ^d  not  exist  in  the  accused  that  aggregation  of 
symptoms  visible  to  every  eye,  which  alone  constitates  madness 
in  vulgar  esttmation.  Nevertheless,  persons  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
him,  without  calling  him  insane,  could  not  fail  to  see  that  there 
was  something  about  him  that  was  unusual  and  peculiar. 

Intenogating  him  minutely  in  various  interviews  on  his  pre- 
TioQs  life,  his  most  intimate  thoughts,  his  habitual  occupation, 
and  on  the  singular  ideas  which,  according  to  him,  most  fro- 
qaently  took  possession  of  his  mind,  the  following  details  were 
obtained  in  almost  as  many  words. 
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"When  veryyotmg,  he  had  tx)  nndergo  great  triAls;  his  family 
experienced  one  after  another  great  sufferings  and  afflictions.  His 
mind  was  early  a^cted  by  them,  and  he  became  in  consequence  more 
thoughtful  than  other  children,  and  averse  to  childish  amusements. 
He  was  weary  and  unhappy  when  his  playfellows  were  happy  and  con- 
tented; his  mind  was  always  depressed  and  sad.  This  was  more 
especially  the  case  during  one  or  two  years,  when  his  family  having 
lost  the  last  remnant  of  their  fortune,  came  to  actual  want  and  misery, 
and  had  to  undergo  in  consequence  great  privations.  At  Christ- 
mas, last  year,  he  was  made  happy  by  being  authorized  to  take  the 
gown,  which  gare  him  lively  satisfaction.  Notwithstanding  his  happi- 
ness, however,  he  was  not  without  scruples ;  he  asked  himself,  sometimes, 
if  he  was  worthy  of  the  robe  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  and 
whether  in  that  career  the  assistance  of  God  would  ever  abandon  him. 
His  doubts  in  this  matter  were  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  was 
always  by  nature  very  right  in  his  dealings  towards  God. 

"  After  his  attack  of  erysipelas,  strange  ideas  came  into  his  head; 
he  could  only  think  of  the  most  extraordinary  things,  dreaming 
now  of  immense  riches,  now  of  the  supernatural  power  of  be- 
coming visible  and  invisible  at  will,  now  of  changing  his  reli- 
gion and  now  desiring  to  make  himself  celebrated  by  some  great  ickt 
One  day  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  sell  himself  to  Satan ;  and  in 
order  that  the  devil  might  find  nothing  to  prevent  his  fetching  him, 
he  laid  aside  everything  about  him  that  had  been  blessed  by  the 
Church.  Another  day,  the  idea  of  objuration  pi^esented  itself;  her 
thought  of  becoming  a  Protestant,  feeling  no  more  for  the  time  the 
same  faith  in  his  religion  that  until  then  had  dlways  animated  him. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  idea  that  he  wrote  the  letter  found 
in  the  dormitory,  and  after  which  he  hid  himself  in  the  wood  closet 
under  the  staircase.  Another  motive  partly  induced  this  act :  he 
wanted  to  do  something  extraordinary  ;  it  would  be  very  extraordinary, 
he  thought,  for  a  young  student  to  write  and  meditate  such  a  wondcrfid 
thing.  He  did  not  ktibwyery"  well  why  he  had  hidden  himself 
in  such  a  hole,  his  head  was  in  a  state  of  conftuion  and  stupidity 
that  day,  in  a  state  too  extraordinary  to  be  described,  he  having 
remained  all  day  Ijring  upon  very  irregular  pieces  tjf  wood  without 
having  felt  the  least  physical  want  or  desire  to  move. 

"  He  always  took  pleasure  in  singularities ;  but  latteriy  his  ordinary 
taste  for  such  things  beealme  exaggerated,  he  AV'as  pursued  more  and 
more  by  extravagant  and  unusual  ideas.  '  The  extraordinary 
pleased  him  above  everything;  thus  he  ^irad  contitiually  tempted  to 
speak  against  religion,  to  speak  ill  of  that  which  vras  goii^  on  well  in 
the  house,  txtA  t6  ehatage  his  i^li^on  and  become  Protestant :  he  was 
also  often  beset  with  a  des&e  to  kill  some  one,  aM  cduTdnbt  ^t  rid  of 
it.  At  oth^r  times  he  felt  ^U'  inclination  to  cbnkxiit  stdcide,  to  swallow 
poison  or  to  ilW  hrnisielf  tb  dife  6f  4iunger.  '  At  intervals  hfe  pre- 
dominating* idea  Wtts'tolefevef'the'worldandto  rcftlrtt*tothe^Ohartrea$e, 
or  iio  embrace!  oh^^order 'or  ^a»6ther.'  6oteetlto6«  he  wis  on  the 
point  of  Tunning^  away,  to  roanr  about  the-fittlds  Without- 'knowing 
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where  he  should  go..  He  declares  that  on  the  yexy  day  of  the  erent, 
wearied  by  the  attacks  of  the^e  ideas  and  being  tired  of  life,  he  swal- 
lowed some  chemical  substaace  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  com- 
rade in  the  hope  of  poisoning  himself;  he  took  it  in  the  morning  and 
aftenx)OQ  without  succeeding  to  do  himself  any  harm.  In  fine, 
tbouuods  and  millions  of  extravagant  ideas  successively  possessed  his 
mind-^sometimes  even  that  of  putting  on  a  cardinars  robe,  or  of 
clothing  himself  as  a  wonoan  and  walking  about  so  disguised. 

"Another  notion,  equally  as  extraordinary  as  the  preceding,  took 
pogsession  of  him  about  the  same  time — ^namely,  that  of  his  passionate 
attachment  to  Charles,  oneof  his  comrades.  The  manners  and  personal 
appeanmce  of  the  latter  pleased  him  and  inspired  him  with  sympathy. 
He  felt  towards  this  young  man  an  iiTOsistible  transport,  lying  in  wait 
for  opportanities  of  seeing  him  and  speaking  to  him,  seeking  to  attract 
bis  good  opinion,  and  ahowing  on  every  occasion  the  desire  to  attach 
bimself  to  him.  He  continues  to  love  him,  notwithstanding  all  that 
bas  happened ;  one  thing  that  troubles  him  at  the  present  time  is  the 
tboaght  that  be  is  detested,  hated,  and  execrated  by  him  whom  he 
bas  so  passionately  loved.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  love  P  He  has 
beea  asked  the  question  a  million  times,  he  was  asked  it  at  every  turn, 
and  he  asks  himself,  but  he  cannot  give  any  account  of  it  or  explain  it. 
It  was  something  that  carried  him  away,  something  that  constrained 
bim  involontarily.  It  was  a  very  ardent  and  violent  affhctioH,  such 
an  affectiou  as  no  one  ever  before  experienced.  This  affection  mastered 
biffl  as  absolutely  as  did,  at  other  times,  the  crowd  of  singular  ideas 
wbich  came  so  often  into  his  mind. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  a^Te^tion  had  in  view  an  object  at 
once  frightful,  infaoK>us,  and  hopible :  this  is  a  mistake ;  such  a  thought 
neyer  entered  his  mind»  he  could  aot  have  it,  being  ignorant  that  man 
was  ever  capable  of  ^uch  horrors,  and. having  only  learnt  in  prison  the 
nature  of  the  infamous  act  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of  his 
passion.  He  repelled  with  indignation  accusations  of  this  nature. 
'My  judges,'  said  he,  'seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  evident,  as  demon- 
strated ;  it  is  false,  completely  false.'  In  his  interviews  with  Charles, 
be  had  never  made  use  of  an  equivocal  word;  never  had  he  suggested 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  iior  did  he  ever  attempt  anything  like  an 
indecent  gesture.  He  wi!ote  to  him  with  passion,  he  sought  his 
society^  ^dhe  sometimes  embraoed  him,  but  without  apy  other  object 
than  that.of 'a  pure.fri^dsbipj  or,  in  other  woirds,  thaa  treating  him  as 
an  intiffuite  friend  apd  lovjing  hin^  as  a  brother.  He  asserts  solemnly 
that,  ii^  tru;th^i^.Wd  thought  evi9r  crossed  his  mind  in  connexion 
with  his  young  comrade. 

'*  Thcfse  jbhousand  extravagant  ideas  which  entered  his  mind  threw 
him  into  a  -  frightful .  a^d  horrible  state»  Sometimes  they  were  so 
poweift^  and  distressing^,  that  he  could  not  work^  so  great  was  the 
coufusion  into  which  /wiey  plunged  his  faculties.  He  had  hideous 
dreams  ^jaring, the tnigll^t:.  he  ^woke  frequently,  tlunking  he  saw  the 
de>il,  whom  he  had. oftentimes  invoked ;  believing  be  heard  a  noise 

approaci^lig.hia  bed;r:il?^^gif¥^  aoi?»eione  came  to  spy  him  during 

his  sleep;  hearing  people  speak,  and  even  seeing  people  fly  at  the 
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xDoment  of  his  wwMaif^,  All  tinv  agitaM  Inm,  and  made  him  jerj 
unhappy.  It  also  troubled  him  verj  mueh  to  percdye  that  his  pie^ 
grew  weaker  day  by  day :  he  experieneed  diatraetioBB  in  the  ezerciies 
of  tehgion  which  he  had  not  known  before ;  he  wb9  not  even  coQeeted  at 
the  moat  aokmn  moment  of  the  Mass;  his  foitk  waa  no  longer  profound ; 
the  moat  aerioiis  donbta  aaeailed  him,  notwithstanding  his  nnceanng 
efforts  to  driye  them  away.  During  the  oriebiration  of  the  Mass,  snch 
ideas  would  caose  him  to  tremble,  and  he  sometimes  wished  that  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up.  fie  finished  by  no  longer 
approadiing  the  sacred  table,  partly  on  account  of  his  absorbing  pre- 
ooeopaitions,  partly  because  of  the  change  which  his  belief  underwent 
at  interyals,  and  lastly,  because  he  belieyed  himself  unworthy,  con* 
ndering  the  homicidal  ideas  and  other  singular  thoughts  whidi  con- 
tinually occurred  to  him  as  incompatible  wil^  the  holy  sacrament. 
His  repelled  these  ideas  incessantly  and  unrelaxingiy;  but  they  reap- 
peared without  cessation,  and,  in  so  doing,  plunged  him  in  unheard- 
of  suffering — sufferings  beyond  endurance. 

"  For  some  time  after  these  ideas  came  to  him,  he  found  relief  in 
confiding  all  his  thoughts  to  his  confessor,  and  obtaining  from  him  the 
consolation  that  he  needed.  He  returned  to  his  duty  more  calm,  less 
troubled,  and  better  able  to  driye  away  the  singular  ideas  which  made 
him  so  unhappy.  He  also  frequently  consulted  the  Director  of  the 
Seminary,  by  whom  he  was  yery  wdl  receiyed;  he  was  equally 
confiding  towards  him,  and  receiyed  good  adyice  ctmcemin^  both  the 
exaggerated  scruples  which  tormented  him,  and  his  indefinable  moral 
condition.  This  condition  caused  him  at  interyals  such  inquietude, 
that  he  does  not  know  what  he  would  haye  done  to  rid  himself  of  the 
ideas  which  beset  him.  He  prayed  Qod  to  cause  his  torments  to 
cease ;  he  commended  himself  to  the  blessed  Virgin ;  he  inyoked  the 
intercession  of  diyers  saints;  he  performed  seyeral  noyenas;  in  a 
word,  he  had  recourse  to  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  religious  suppli- 
cation; but  it  was  useless,  he  obtained  but  momentary  reUef;  the 
same  ideas  returned  with  the  same  force,  notwithstanding  his  prayers 
and  the  sage  counsel  which  he  receiyed  from  his  Superiors.  His  fstth 
was  more  and  more  shaken ;  he  asked  himself  sometimes  in  his 
affliction,  why  6rod  thus  abandoned  him,  and  put  him  to  such  seroe 
trials. 

^  After  the  scene  caused  by  his  letter  against  Papists,  he  was  yery 
much  grieyed  to  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  follow  the 
yocation  which  he  belieyed  he  had  for  the  sacred  ministry.  But  the 
paternal  advice  whidi  waa  giyen  Mm  on  this  occasion  appeared  to 
recall  him  to  a  better  state.  He  understood  it,  thanked  his  Sq- 
periors  for  it ;  he  was  completely  resigned  to  what  was  required  of 
him,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  proposition  that  he  should  enter 
the  community  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Jean-de-Dieu.  This  calm  was 
unfortunately  of  short  duration ;  he  soon  foU  again  into  the  same 
torments  and  perplexities ;  the  strangest  ideas  again  assiuled  him,  but 
the  idea  of  homicide  predominated  more  than  eyer,  but  without  his 
knowing  against  whom  he  should  seek  to  put  it  in  execution.  He 
thought  ioc  some  time  of  killing  one  of  the  professors  at  the  semin^* 
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Bb  had  Qome  to  no  drterminaiioa  wiien  he  went  ooi  on  the  mornii^ 
of  the  20tiL  June  to  get  the  waapoa  which  he  hid  in  hk  bed ;  he  wenfe 
oat  under  the  influence  of  general  ideas  of  homicide,  hot  without 
hariog  detomined  to  put  them  in  force  that  day,  and,  above  all,  against 
his  bot  friend.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  tiiis  day  that  he  received 
ti»  allegnical  note  fiEom  Chariea  which  he  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
oontempt,  and  feddng*  more  nnh^pj  than  nsoal,  and  woonded  in  his 
affisctioBs,  he  conceived  on  a  sadden  the  idea  of  killing  him  with  the 
vaqyon  he  had  at  his  command.  Erom  that  time  he  had  bat  this  one 
tboQght ;  he  was  posseased  by  it  until  the  evening ;  he  wrote  the 
punonate  letter,  acknowledging  himself  the  author  of  the  projected 
murder,  and,  without  fear  of  the  consequences  whieh  he  was  about  ta 
^w  down  upon  himself,  he  thought  only  of  his  project  until  the  fatal 
moment  of  its  perpetration. 

**  The  hurt  which  his  feelings  had  received,  doubtless,  had  something 
to  do  with  hie  ultimate  and  dure  determination ;  but  this  motive  was 
ooly  secondary ;  it  would  not  have  induced  him  to  commit  such  a 
kmentable  act  without  the  dark  preoccupations  to  which  his  mind  had 
hsa  8ul]ject,  without  those  habitual  ideas  of  homicide  which  made 
lam  80  unhappy,  and  of  which  he  could  not  rid  himself.  In  truth,  no 
ordinary  motive  would  have  sufficed  to  lead  him  to  such  a  melancholy 
set;  he  but  obeyed,  in  fine,  the  wish  to  make  himself  remarkable 
^that  desire  for  notoriety  which  left  him  no  repose.  He  wished 
to  kill  his  best  firiend,  because  sxich  a  murder  would  be  more  as* 
tounding  than  any  other ;  bat  in  all  probability  he  would  one  day 
have  killed  one  of  the  professors,  but  for  the  note  which  fixed  his  ideas 
OB  Charles. 

**  The  secret  motive  of  which  he  spoke  when  examined,  and  which 
he  refused  to  disclose,  had  in  reality  no  existence ;  he  wished  then,  in 
speaking  thus^  to  aggravate  his  situation,  by  inducing  the  belief  of  a 
real  motive  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  guilty  ;  but  he  was  offended 
to  find  it  supposed  on  account  of  this  reticence  that  he  was  actuated  by 
80  infamous  a  motive  as  that  of  which  he  was  accused.  There  was 
Bothing  in  his  lov^  which  he  was  ashamed  to  confess ;  he  had  never 
concealed  it,  and  he  had  no  fear  that  his  Mend  would  accuse  him  of 
things  which  never  entered  his  mind. 

'^This  murder,  which  appeared  so  monstrous,  was  not  an  act  of 

mkedness  on  his  part.     It  was  contrary  to  his  whole  character ;  and 

that  he  should  have  been  led  to  commit  such  a  deed,  was  not  only 

9Mi  extraordinary f  it  was  incomprehenMible.     To  hate  evil,  and  to  be 

Miged  to  do  it,  is  a  horrible  thing !    Such  a  thing  could  only  happen 

by  the  direct  permission  of  God.     Formerly  he  had  been  happy  in  the 

seminary ;   he  had  good  desires,  his  faith  was  fervent,  his  prayers  were 

gnnted,  and  his  fehcity  was  at  its  height  when,  having  been  invested 

with  the  gown,  he  saw  a  bright  prospect  opening  before  him.     Those 

about  him  in  the  seminary  loved  him,  consoled  him  in  his  troubles, 

>nd  gave  him  continual  proofs  of  friendly  interest.     Why  was  this 

changed  ?    Why  was  his  soul  abandoned  to  the  thousand  singular 

i^sas  which  had  tormented  and  did  still  torment  him  P     It  was  a 

long  time  before  he  was  able  to  explain  it,  but  he  now  saw  clearly  that 
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God  had  given  him  up,  that  he  wbhed  to  punish  him,  although  he 
knew  of  nothing  in  himself  that  appeared  to  merit  such  chastisement. 
He  no  longer  prayed,  hecause  God  would  not  listen  to  him;  he  thought 
it  useless  to  attend  Mass,  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  in  so  doing ;  he 
wished  to  forget  God,  as  he  had  heen  forgotten  of  him.  Man  had 
equally  ahandoned  him  ;  those  whom  he  loYed,  hated  him ;  the  letters 
he  received  no  longer  expressed  the  truth,  and  the  pledges  of  affection 
offered  to  him  were  false ;  even  his  relations  did  not  love  hinL  He 
would  not  receive  visitors,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  had  no  real 
friends  ;  and  secondly,  because  they  only  gave  him  pain,  by  recalliiig 
a  state  of  happiness  which  was  his  no  longer :  he  had  no  further  hope 
— heaven,  earth,  and  hell  had  conspired  against  him. 

'^  Since  everybody  believed  him  capable  of  meditating  the  infamj 
of  which  he  was  accused  with  regard  to  Charles,  and  since  they  persisted 
in  this  accusation,  notwithstanding  his  denials,  his  protestations,  and 
the  absence  of  all  proof,  let  them  make  haste  to  punish  him  and  cause 
him  to  endure  the  most  atrocious  suffering ;  he  would  support  them 
with  courage,  although  he  had  merited  death  beneath  the  stroke  of 
such  an  execration.  He  was  guilty  towards  Charles,  not  for  having 
loved  him,  but  for  having  attempted  his  life.  He  could  imderstand 
that  for  this  he  merited  punishment.  One  of  his  dreams  now  was 
that  he  might  die  under  the  hand  of  him  whom  he  had  loved  and  did 
still  love  with  so  much  ardour.  ^  Yes,  Charles,  I  love  thee !  yes,  I 
love  thee,'  said  he  in  a  letter, '  but  what  matters  it  that  thou  lovest  me 
not  ?  There  was  a  power  within  me  which  compelled  me  to  do  it,  and  I 
could  not  resist  it.  Even  now  I  love  thee,  although  thou  hatest  me, 
abhorrest  me,  and  hast  not  forgiven  me.  Yes,  I  love  thee  in  spite  of 
myself.  My  ambition  is  that  thou  shouldst  come  and  pierce  my  heart, 
and  that  I  should  die  with  the  words  '^  Charles  is  avenged."  But  this 
would  be  a  happiness  too  great  for  me ;  I  cannot  even  hope  for  an  end 
so  sweet.' 

"  When  he  thought  of  his  sufferings,  and  considered  that  God  had 
not  listened  to  him,  and  that  it  was  by  his  permission  that  the  homi- 
cidal ideas  came  into  his  mind,  his  feehngs  were  something  extraor- 
dinary— he  experienced  extreme  excitement  and  mental  convtMom 
unspeakable.  All  his  nerves,  all  his  body,  said  he,  were  put  in  motuHL 
It  was  an  excess  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  God,  that  he  permitted 
persons  to  write  to  him,  and  to  ask  to  see  him.     He  wished  to  fill  iq> 
the  measure  of  his  grief  by  permitting  to  be  recalled  to  his  memoiy 
pleasures  which  were  lost  to  him  for  ever.     God  had  placed  him  in 
such  a  state  that,  when  any  extravagance  passed  through  his  head,  he 
must  do  it  without  the  power  of  resistance.    Was  it  not  cruelty  to 
have  put  him  in  such  a  state  P    He  could  not  tell  what  his  head  was 
made  of,  it  was  always  working.     Occasionally  he  was  tranquil,  but  at 
intervals  he  neither  knew  what  he  did,  what  he  should  do,  or  of  what 
he  thought.     When  he  made  gestures  and  contortions  with  his  anna, 
it  was  because  he  was  agitated  by  internal  convulsions  which  led  hiiD 
to  make  such  movements.    Many  a  time  he  had  an  impulse  to  do 
wrong !  He  would  do  it  if  he  could.     Oh !  how  frightful  was  such  a 
state !  he  would  get  rid  of  his  reason  if  he  could  ever  do  so.*' 


Siich  IS  the  statettkiMil  of  ibcr  tfccti&od,  and  Mdh  in  sultetrmfce  are 
his  thoughts,  as  I  hav6  heen  ahle  to  gather  them,  in  the  numerous 
interviews  I  have  had  \rith  him.  Having  frequently  led  him  over 
{he  same  ground,  I  Iiave  always  obtained  the  same  answers.  He 
lias  nevQC  varied  his  story,  and  he  has  always  spoken  to  me  with 
PDQ&imoe,  .and  appeared  perfectly  sincere  and  convinced  of  that 
vihich.he.ralated.  Tha various  letters. which  be  wrote  in  the  asylum 
esL|^r«s6ed  the  sama  thoughts.  .It  was  observed  that  he  rarely  said 
his  pmyere  before  netiiing  to  rest ;  he  never  asked  to  go  to  Mass; 
be  went  Hitimsteiy  with  the  others,  after  I  had  expressed  to  him  my 
astonishment  at  his  condaet,  but  I  was  satisfied  that  he  paid  no 
attention.  He  looked  about  distractedly  from  one  side  to  another, 
ifithout  following  the  service  and  assisting  therein,  without  the 
letist  sign  of  feeling.  He  repeatedly  said  that  God  having  heen 
Ibe  cause  of  his  misfortunes,  and  having  completely  abandoned 
liim  it  was  useless  for  him  thenceforth  to  pray.  He  obstinately 
refused  to  speftk  to  several  persons  who  called  to  see  him,  saying 
(bat  they  only  came  to  mock  him  and  make  him  more  unhappy. 
Everybody^  even  his  own  family,  had  devoted  him  to  execration, 
tnd,  therefore,  why  should  they  come  to  see  him  ?  His  sisters  wrote 
him  letters  full-  of  affectionate  consolation;  but  their  kind  words, 
he  said,  were  feigned,  adding  constantly  that  they  did  not  express 
the  truth,  and  that  he  would  not  answer  them.  He  ^vrote  once  to 
his  relations,  to  ask  for  some  shirts  and  an  outer  garment,  be- 
seeching them  not  to  abandon  him  so  far  as  to  deny  him  wliat 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

I  endeavoured  several  times  to  combat  his  mode  of 
viewing  things,  and  to  make  him  feel  that  his  ideas  were 
mistaken,  -  that  his.  relations  bad  not  abandoned  him,  and, 
above  all,  that .  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  cruelty  could 
enter  into  any  of  God's  dealings.  He  always  listened  to  me 
with  incredulity,  placing  no  faith  in  ray  words,  and  appearing 
to  distrust  me,  and  to  think  that  I  was  conniving  with  those  who 
wished  to  deceive  him.  A  lunatic  in  his  division,  who  was  able 
to  give  good  advice  on  subjects  of  piety  and  morality,  once 
aud  to  me — "  It  is  useless  to  give  him  good  advice ;  he  will  not 
listen  to  it ;  Ue  only  attends  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  imagina- 
tioiur  I.have  exasperated  him,  and  have  seen  a  natural  indigna- 
^^9  ((^pict  itself  on  his  countenance  each  time  that,  feigning  for 
%-J9WeqLt.tQ  distrust  him,  I  have  appeared  to  doubt  what  he  ic- 
laied,  and  to  givfisome^  degree  of  credenoe  to  the  infomons  aoou- 
satioa  against -him.  He  has- often  said  to  mo— -'' Nobody  will 
b«iie?e  me  again*  I  am  an  objeet  of  horror 4o  every  one.  What 
'Jftn  r  do,-  since  God  has  decreed  that  all  my  protestations  should 
^  wittiont  effect-?  No  one  will  ever  make  mo  admit  \vhat  is  not 
true,  and  confess  that  which  has  ntrver  entered  my  mind  ;  neither 
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the  galJeySy  torture,  nor  the  scaffold  shall  ever  force  me  to  speak 
anything  hat  the  truth."  He  often  pressed  me  to  send  him  back 
to  prison,  where  he  should  be  worse  treated,  he  knew,  but  where 
he  should  be  nearer  to  his  executioners,  who  had  devoted  him  to 
infamy  and  execration.  Why  was  he  not  condemned  at  first?  It 
was,  said  be,  that  he  might  be  made  to  endure  torture.  The  next 
time  he  shoudd  be  tried  he  determined  not  to  reply  to  any  question, 
oonsidering  it  useless  to  attempt  to  justify  himself.  At  other 
times,  in  moments  of  exasperation,  he  would  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  would  explain  everything  with  the  greatest  frankness,  that 
he  would  tell  his  judges  what  he  thought  of  their  cruelty,  that  be 
would  even  rush  upon  his  advocate^  and  shut  his  mouth  if  he 
appeared  to  have  any  intention  of  defending  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  seen  him  more  composed  in 
his  ideas,  and  more  disposed  to  listen  to  my  advice — ^not,  indeed, 
completely  freed  from  his  delusions,  hut  apparently  staggered  in 
his  conceptions,  disposed  to  return  to  his  religious  belief,  and 
regretting  more  than  ever  the  loss  of  so  much  happiness.  He  said 
then  that  he  had  slept  well,  that  his  head  gave  him  less  pain,  and 
that  he  felt  greatly  relieved.  These  favourable  days  increased 
considerably  during  the  second  month  of  his  sojourn.  I  noticed, 
also,  that  his  physical  health  improved ;  he  became  much  stouter, 
and  acquired  an  appearance  of  health  that  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. At  the  same  time,  his  mental  improvement  was  not  durable ; 
he  always  returned  very  rapidly  to  his  habitual  restlessness. 

Conclusions. 

[After  a  frill  and  oareftil  examination,  reported  at  length,  of  the 
preceding  facts.  Dr.  Aubanal  came  to  the  following  conclusions: — ] 

Ist.  The  accused  Louis  was  predisposed  to  insanity  from  birth : 
and  dso,  as  the  consequence,  of  convulsive  brain  diseases  which 
he  suffered  from  as  well  in  early  life  as  in  more  recent  time. 

dnd.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character  always  evinced  the  exist- 
ence of  this  natural  predisposition. 

[The  existence  of  a  predisposition  in  the  accused  is  proved 
by  the  mental  peculiarities  observed  during  his  infancy,  and, 
above  all,  during  the  period  of  his  youth  passed  at  the  seminary. 
There,  his  piety  was  undoubted,  and  his  general  conduct  ex- 
cellent; but  there  was  also  remarked  in  him  excessive  feeble- 
ness of  character,  infantine  manner,  numerous  oddities  and 
changeabieness  of  mind.  The  greatest  scruples  sprung  up 
in  his  mind  as  to  his  religious  duties;  his  imagination  vas 
easily  excited  first  by  one  thing  and  then  by  another,  withoat 
any  fixed  ideas ;  he  showed  an  extravagant  and  even  feminine 
sensibility,  was  easilv  impressed,  sought  to  be  loved  and 
paressed  as  a  child,  and  during  the  hours  of  recreation  was  in  the 
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habit  of  oommittiiig  eccentricities  which  were  commonly  remarked 

bj  his  comrades These  peculiarities,  it  is  trae,  do  not 

constitate  mental  disease.  The  accused  was  not  yet  insane,  and 
no  one  would  have  considered  him  at  this  time  as  irresponsible 
for  his  actions,  although  exhibiting  very  little  reflection  and  some 
want  of  judgment.  Peculiarities  of  this  kind,  however,  deserve 
some  attention  at  the  present  time.  Daily  observaition  teaches  us 
that  such  facts  as  these  are  generally  the  first  moral  and  intel- 
lectaal  manifestations  of  folly  in  those  who  subsequently  become 
insane.  It  is  rare  that  one  is  unable  to  perceive  in  oases  of 
congenital  or  early-acquired  predisposition,  originalities  and 
eccentricities  of  various  kinds,  ardent  imagination,  weakness  of 
character,  imperfect  judgment,  and  other  phenomena  calling  forth 
general  recognition  of  some  serious  imperfections  in  the  persons 
io  organised.  They  have  incomplete  organiaations,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said,  and  as  one  of  the  witnesses  said  in  speaking  of  the 
lecused.  Individuals  so  characterised  may  continue  in  the  same 
state  for  life,  pursuing  their  business,  living  in  society  and  even 
shining  in  the  world  by  reason  of  the  pre-eminence  of  oertaift 
facnlties ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  imperfect  beings  who  succumb 
to  the  first  shock,  and  present  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  any 

morbid  afiection,  whether  moral  or  physical Such  was  th^ 

condition  of  the  accused  from  his  infancy  up  to  the  time  when  ho 
was  invested  with  the  gown.  He  cannot  be  considered  as  insane, 
since  his  Superiors  had  finally  decided  that  he  might  devote  him- 
self to  the  ecclesiastical  state;  but  he  was  incontestably  predisposed 
to  insanity.] 

drd.  The  erysipelas,  accompanied  by  delirium,  fi'om  which  he 
suffered  in  March  1857,  was  the  determining  cause  of  the 
mental  derangement  which  befel  him  ;  the  cephalalgia  which 
followed  was  indicative  of  the  morbid  action  which  was  then 
commencing. 

4th.  The  malady  announced  itself,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
exaggeration  of  his  singularities,  by  changes  in  his  habits,  and  by 
certain  manifestations  more  or  less  unreasonable. 

dth.  It  was  next  characterised  by  several  dominant  ideas ;  but  an 
excessive  desire  for  the  extraordinary,  a  propensity  to  homicide,  and 
an  exaggerated  affection  for  a  young  comrade  were  the  most  decided. 

[One  can  understand  up  to  a  certain  point  the  sympathy  which 
may  he  developed  between  comrade  and  comrade,  and  the  intimacy 
which  may  result  from  such  an  attachment ;  but  a  love  so  ardent 
and  violent  as  that  of  the  accused,  and  so  characterised  by  him- 
self—a love  which  absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  which  prompted 
him  to  write  such  warmly  affectionate  letters,  once  even  with  the 
blood  from  a  prick  of  his  finger  made  voluntarily  by  himself — ti 
lore  which  continues  to  the  present  time  with  the  same  intensity, 

s  2 
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nnd  which  he  manifests  still  in  the  most  ardent  fonns  of  expres- 
sion, can  only  he  explained  as  hetween.  man  and  man  in  two 
modes-— either  as  the  result  of  immorality  or  of  a  diseased  mind. 

An  immoral  desire  of  this  nature,  exhihiting  itself,  so  to  speak, 
without  reserve  before  the  eyes  even  of  people  in  the  liouse, 
is  rarely  seen  hut  in  the  lagnes  or  prisons,  or  in  persons  of 
extraordinary  perversity.  It  is  then  a  hrutal  passion,  manifestiDg 
itself  without  refinement  or  elevation  of  thought.  This  wns  not 
the  case  of  the  accused.  He  spoke  to  other  pupils  of  his  passion ; 
he  spoke  of  it  in  terms  at  once  warm  and  exalted ;  he  confided  it 
even  to  his  Superior.  If  he  had  been  actuated  by  any  bad 
thought,  would  he  not  have  shown  more  reserve ;  and,  above  all, 
would  he  have  taken  a  comrade  as  a  confidant  and  go-between  in 
his  correspondence  ?  I  cannot  believe  in  tlie  young  man's  im- 
morality ;  it  is  supported  by  no  single  fact ;  his  own  comrades, 
even  he  who  so  narrowly  escaped  death  at  his  hands,  testify  in 
his  favour  on  this  point.  And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Superior,  who  was  aware  of  his  lively  sympathy,  would  not  hare 
sent  him  away  if  he  had  attributed  to  his  passion  for  a  moment 
such  an  infamous  end  ?] 

6th.  His  homicidal  propensity  became  at  last  so  strong,  that 
after  long  resistance  he  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  it ;  it  was 
then  that  be  was  tempted  to  suicide,  and  that  he  armed  himself 
with  a  sword  to  put  his  idea  of  murder  into  execution. 

7th.  His  passion  for  the  extraordinary,  in  combination  with 
his  homicidal  propensity,  prompted  him  to  compass  the  death  of 
his  best  friend.  Other  causes — as,  for  example,  the  note,  con- 
tributed to  fix  the  general  idea  of  homicide  upon  Charles  as  its 
object,  but  they  were  not  the  sole  or  even  fundamental  causes  of 
the  attempted  murder. 

8th.  These  dominant  ideas  influencing  the  accused,  amounted 
to  a  real  monomania,  which,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  different  series  of  ideas,  might  be  classed  under  several  de- 
nominations, but  which  I  should  call  homicidal,  because  this 
propensity  seems  to  have  been  the  most  predominant,  and  because 
he  ultimately  obeyed  it  in  the  attempt  to  murder. 

9th.  This  monomania,  followed  at  intervals  by  oth^r  manifes- 
tations more  or  less  indicative  of  a  disordered  mind,  was  not  so 
isolated  as  its  name  imports.  There  were  at  times,  in  addition, 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  certain  maniacal  delirium  announcing  a 
general  affection  of  all  his  faculties. 

10th.  This  mental  affection  was  characterised  by  numeroos 
remissions.  These  remissions,  which  were  well  marked  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  naturally  tended  to  disappear  as  its 
development  progressed. 

1  ]  th.  The  disease  really  existed^  although  with  intermissions  or 
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remissions,  during  the  two  or  three  mouths  which  preceded  the 
marder.  The  accused  was  then  perfectly  conscious  as  to  the 
actions  of  his  ordinary  life ;  be  was  even  still  conscious  as  to  the 
natore  of  the  actions  to  which  his  dominant  ideas  were  leading 
liim ;  bat  his  will  grew  weaker  day  by  day  under  the  domination 
of  these  ideas,  and  he  had  already  committed  several  acts  which 
show  the  loss  of  that  faculty,  and  the  existence  of  great  cerebral 
distorbance. 

12th.  He  was  certainly  able  to  appreciate,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  consequences  of  his  actions ;  he  knew  perfectly  well, 
for  example,  that  in  plunging  the  weapon  into  his  friend  he  was 
about  to  kill  him ;  but  does  not  the  absence  of  all  criminal 
motive  announce  that  in  so  doing  he  fatally  obeyed  the  domina- 
tion of  a  delirious  idea  ? 

13th.  His  free-will  was  profoundly  affected,  not  only  by  the 
mastery  his  foolish  conceptions  had  obtained  over  his  mind,  but 
also  as  the  result  of  a  more  general  derangement  of  his  faculties. 

14th.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  if  viewed  as  a  criminal 
act.  There  really  does  not  exist  any  other  fundamental  motive 
for  it  than  that  of  his  monomania. 

15th.  The  accused  was  not  of  sane  mind  for  a  long  time 
before  the  murder ;  he  was  insane  on  the  day  and  at  the  moment 
of  perpetrating  it,  not  forgetting  that  he  premeditated  it  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours  before. 

16th.  In  prison,  and  in  the  asylum,  the  disease  evidenced,  with 
remissions,  the  same  characteristics,  but  the  dominant  ideas 
were  not  so  strong.     Some  abatement  resulted  from  treatment 

i7th.  An  amelioration  may  be  hoped  for  under  a  systematic 
and  prolonged  treatment  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  radically  cured ;  and  if  cured,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  relapse  must  not  sooner  or  later  occur. 

I8th.  The  suggestion  that  the  insanity  of  the  accused  is  only 
simulated  cannot  bo  sustained;  he  has  never  simulated  this 
inalady,  nor  does  he  simulate  at  the  present  moment. 


Abt.  V.-ON  GENEBAL  PABALYSIS. 

The  appearance  of  some  recent  memoirs,  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
long-continued  and  interesting  discussion  on  this  important  sub 
ject  before  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  in  Paris,  occupying 
three  entire    sittings,  seem  to  present  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  bringing  before  our  readers  the  present  state  of  our,  knowledge 
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and  our  prospects  as  regards  a  disease  which  has  only  of  late  years 
been  recognised  as  a  distinct  nosological  entity,  and  upon  which 
we  are  still  far  from  absolute  certainty  in  reference  to  any  point 
connected  with  its  history,  except  its  extreme  gravity  and  its 
ahnost  certainly  fatal  result. 

A  preliminary  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  of  which  we 
upeak  may  be  obtained  by  a  glance  over  the  various  names  by 
which  it  has  been  known.     It  has  been  called  General  Paralysis 
of  the  Insane,  Paralytic  Insanity,  Incomplete  and  Progressiye 
Paralysis,   from   its  symptoms  and  its  connexion  with  mental 
disorder ;  from  its  usual  pathological  characteristics  it  has  been 
termed  Slow  or  Chronic  Meningitis,  General  Cortical  Oerebritis, 
Diffuse  Chronic  Peri-encephalic  Meningitis,  and  Meningo-Cere- 
britis.    It  is  a  disease  which  may  be  briefly  said  to  be  charac* 
tensed  by  disorder  of  the  intellectual  and  volitional  powers,  not 
always,  or  even  generally,  in  strict  proportion  one  to  the  other. 
The  mental  affection  is  usually  of   the  expansive  character, 
attended  by  exaggerated  notions  of  the  wealth,  position,  or  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  the  subject,  terminating  in  dementia.  The 
physical  disorder  consists  in  a  progressive  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  action  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system  generally,  in 
the  minority  of  cases  beginning  with  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
and  those  connected  with  articulation,  so  that  stammering  is  very 
often  the  first  symptom  of  the  invasion  of  this  affection.     In  a 
patient  who  has  evinced  any  tendency  to  mental  derangement, 
there  can  be  few  symptoms  of  more  serious  import  than  tbis^a 
tendency  to  stammer,  or  a  difficulty  of  pronunciation  of  certain 
Words ;  it  may  be  apprehended  with  a  great  amount  of  certainty 
that  general  paralysis  is  imminent,  and  that  death,  soon  or  late, 
will  follow  as  the  almost  necessary  result,  let  the  physical  health 
have  been  up  to  that  time  ever  so  good. 

It  may  be  expected  that  very  soon  the  tongue  and  the  muscles 
of  the  face  will  act  irregularly  and  tremulously ;  and  that  this 
feebleness  and  uncertainty  of  function  will  extend  to  the  entire 
locomotive  system,  sometimes  attacking  first  the  inferior  and 
sometimes  the  superior  extremities.  The  term  "general  para- 
lysis" is,  however,  in  some  measure  deceptive,  as  not  indicative 
of  the  absolute  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  its  progress.  It  is 
not  until  the  latest  stages  that  the  paralysis  becomes  truly 
general,  and  no  voluntary  power  is  left,  nor  any  aetion  even  of 
the  sphincters.  But  it  is  in  so  far  ''general"  as  that  it  is  not 
hemiplegia,  nor  paraplegia,  nor  local  paralysis,  differing  from  all 
these  essentially,  inasmuch  as  oU  tke  muscles  of  the  body  are  in- 
discriminately liable  to  be  attacked,  and  sooner  or  later  are  so 
affected. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  a  disease  so  well  marked  in  its 
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phenomena,  and  so  serious  in  its  results,  sbould  only  have 
attracted  attention  in  so  comparatively  late  a  period  of  medical 
liistory.  It  is  also  more  remarkable  that  although  it  was  an 
English  physician  who  first  nodoed  it  (John  Haslam,  in  1798), 
yet  its  systematic  and  scientific  investigation  has  been  left  almost 
exclusively  to  our  French  brethren.  Esquirol  briefly  commented 
upon  it  in  1816;  Bayle  first  brought  out  a  complete  history  of 
it  as  a  meningitis  in  1822 ;  followed  in  1826  by  the  admirable 
treatise  on  The  Paralysis  of  the  Inscme,  by  Oalmeil,  a  work 
which  must  always  take  classical  rank  amongst  scientific  inyesti* 
gations.  Since  this  period  many  elaborate  and  excellent  mono- 
graphs have  appeared  in  France,  as  well  as  countless  shorter 
papers,  making  the  natural  history  of  this  afiection  almost  as  com* 
plete  as  that  of  any  well-known  disease.  This  contrasts  strongly 
with  our  own  contributions  to  its  literature :  so  far  as  we  are 
iware,  we  have  no  separate  work  on  the  subject ;  and  in  syste- 
matic treatises  on  insanity,  for  the  most  part  this  is  only  men- 
tioned in  a  passing  way.  Many  of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane 
simply  refuse  admission  to  patients  afiected  with  paralysis,  as 
being  incurable  ! 

We  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  highly  important  subject;  and 
why?  It  is  not  numerically  very  prominent  in  the  causes 
of  death  afiecting  our  bills  of  mortality,  although,  perhaps, 
much  more  so  than  has  hitherto  been  suspected ;  and  yet  there 
are  reasons,  and  forcible  ones,  why  it  is  deserving  of  much 
more  attention  than  has  as  yet  been  accorded  to  it  by  English 
writers. 

The  physical  causes  of  insanity  are  hitherto  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.  Some  pathologists  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  of  simple  derangement  of  intellect,  no  morbid 
changes  of  the  nervous  centres  can  be  detected,  and  that  in  a 
majority  of  the  remainder  such  changes  are  too  slight,  too  unim- 
portant, and  too  undefined  and  unspecific  to  be  considered  as 
causes.  Others  aver  that  they  have  never  examined  the  brain  of 
&  patient  who  has  died  insane,  without  detecting  some  morbid 
alteration  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  and  these  authorities 
Are  certainly  amongst  those  who  have  had  opportunities,  not  by 
units  or  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  cases."^    Again,  others  affirm 

*  ThttsK.  Pemu,  wluMeantliority  lA  nmnlpeacliable,  obierves :— ^**  I  would  ny, 
witiioai  aifty  reaerve,  that  erety  tiine  that  I  have  opened  the  oraniiim  of  an  insane 
person,  I  hare  neva*  found  the  brain  healthy,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  man  who 
tad  died  without  eigna  of  inteUeotual  diBorder.  I  have  dwaya  found  thickening  or 
adhanoQ  of  the  membnuiei>  hypenemia,  loflening  or  induration  of  the  grey  or  the 
vUte  matter ;  just  as  I  should  say  that  I  hare  never  found  in  the  normal  oondition 
the  lungi  and  hnrt  of  a  person  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  asthmatic.  .  .  . 
Scieiios  is  not  yet  snflioiently  advanced  for  ns  to  say,  as  regards  the  brain,  thai 
«>ch  alteration  corresponds  alwayi  to  one  and  tile  riain^  psthoiogioal  phenomanoa ; 
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that  the  visible  and  palpable  cbanges  are  certoiuly  in  nuiny  cnt^os 
deficient,  but  would,  doubtless,  be  revealed  were  our  means  of  inves- 
tigation by  the  microscope  and  by  chemical  analysis  more  perfect. 
And,  in  addition  to  all  this  variety  of  opinion,  it  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  mental  aifection,  certain  additional  physical  changes  must 
have  taken  place  in  order  to  cause  death ;  and  there  is  the  super- 
added difficulty  of  deciding  what  has  dethroned  reason,  and  what 
has  destroyed  life.  In  short,  we  are  still  ignorant  of  what  may 
cause  mental  aberration,  and  what  is  its  essential  material  element; 
nor  have  we  as  yet  obtained  any  certain  starting-point,  any  irre- 
fragable data  whereon  to  found  a  clearly  inductive  system  of 
research. 

Such  data,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  may  be  ultimately  afforded  us 
by  the  disease  to  which  we  purpose  to  devote  a  few  pages.  For, 
although  general  paralysis*  appears  clearly  proved  to  occur  fre- 
quently as  an  isolated  disease,  and  apart  from  all  mental  derange- 
ment, yet  it  seems  also  to  be  the  normal  termination  of  a  certiuu 
form  of  insanity,  and  to  be  otherwise  closely  allied  to  it,  as  will 
appear  hereafter.  Now,  in  examining  the  nervous  centres  of 
those  dead  from  general  paralysis  we  often,  or  at  least  occasionally, 
observe  on  a  superficial  inspection  the  some  absence  of  morbid 
changes  as  in  insanity  in  its  least  complicated  forms ;  and  yet  a 
more  minute  and  careful  investigation  almost  invariably  detect^} 
morbid  appearances,  as  uniform  in  their  essential  nature  and 
distribution,  as  defined  and  specific  in  their  significance,  and  as 
correspondent  with  the  foregone  physiological  phenomena,  as  any 
observed  in  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  or  any  of  the  recognised 
inflammatory  affections.  They  certainly  require  special  methods 
of  research  for  their  detection  in  many  of  the  less  marked  cases; 
but  when  found  they  are  such  as  only  occur  in  this  and  alhed 
affections,  and  as  occur  all  but  invariably  in  these.  There  being 
then  a  tolerably  uniform  connexion  between  one  phase  of  mental 
disorder  and  a  certain  form  of  physical  derangement,  manifested 
by  paralysis  of  a  most  marked  and  distinctive  kind — one,  in  fact, 
which  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  any  other, — and  this 
paralysis  being  dependent  upon,  or  at  least  almost  inseparably 
connected  with,  a  clearly-defined  pathological  process  and  morbid 
change, — we  may,  by  an  analysis  of  such  considerations,  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  some  possible  point  of  departure  for  attaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  changes  which  accompany   (if  not 

but  the  case  is  the  aame  as  regards  all  the  complex  apparatus  of  organs,  unless  we 
reject  the  evidence  of  pathological  anatomy.  I  do  not  think  that  the  brain  ought 
to  be  considered  as  placed  in  exceptional  circumstances  under  these  views." 

*  We  adopt  this  designation  only  as  the  most  convenient,  and  not  from  any  con- 
viction of  its  scientific  merits ;  -  were  it  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  a  pathological  term  would  be  preferable. 
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cause)  psychical  troubles.  On  these  grounds  we  pmpose  to 
iovestigate,  carefully,  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  general 
paralysis;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  draw  largely,  where  it 
«  seems  expedient  so  to  do,  from  the  discussion  above  mentioned^ 
in  which  MM.  Farchappe,  Pinel,  Baillarger,  Delasiauve,  Ferrus, 
Belhomme,  and  Falret  took  a  prominent  part. 

One  of  the  principally  contested  points  concerning  this  aifec- 
tioQ  is,  whether  it  is  essentially  connected  or  not  with  mental 
disorder,  and  what  place  it  is  entitled  to  occupy  in  a  nosological 
classification.  For  it  appears  to  occur  sometimes  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  mental  affection ;  sometimes  to  supervene  upon  it ; 
and  sometimes  to  precede  it  by  months,  or  perhaps  years.  In 
examining  this  question  we  shall  follow  the  plan  of  M.  Parchappe, 
and  inquire  into  the  causes,  symptoms,  seat,  nature,  and  progress 
of  the  malady ;  as  by  so  doing  we  shall  attain  a  fuller  compre- 
beosion  of  the  subject  than  by  any  less  systematic  treatment. 
We  consider  it  first  as  studied  exclusively  in  connexion  with 
mental  disorder. 

1.  The  causes  of  general  paralysis  are  immediate  and  predis- 
poMng.  The  former  are  such  in  general  as  produce  a  prolonged 
orer-excitement  of  the  brain, — sensual  excesses^  especially  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  over-feeding,  sexual  indulgence, 
and  intellectual  excesses  accompanied  by  prolonged  vigil.  The 
predisposing  causes  may  be  considered  to  be  such  as  belong  to 
insanity  and  brain  affections  generally ;  the  disease,  moreover, 
attacks  men  much  more  frequently  than  women,  and  both  chiefly 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five  years. 

2.  The  symptoms  of  general  paralysis  (of  the  insane)  consist  of 
an  apyretic  or  non-febrile  lesion  of  the  intelligence,  the  sensibility, 
and  voluntary  motion.  The  intelligence  is  constantly  affected 
from  the  commencement  of  the  malady ;  sometimes  only  observed 
its  a  feebleness  of  memory  or  judgment;  sometimes,  and  most 
frequently,  as  mania  with  the  delirium  of  grandeur  and  power ; 
M)metimes  as  melancholia;  and  sometimes,  again,  as  simple 
dementia  from  the  outset,  a  condition  into  which  all  the  previous 
forms  have  a  tendency  to  merge  as  tho  disease  makes  progress. 
Whatever  may  be  the  original  specific  type  of  the  mental  affection, 
the  faculties  are  observed  to  be  enfeebled  progressively,  even 
during  the  excitement  of  the  opening  delirium ;  and  this  goes  on 
nntil  the  last  phase  is  characterised  by  the  utter  extinction  of  all 
intelligence. 

The  alteration  of  motility  consists  in  progressive  weakness  of 
the  voluntary  movements,  commencing  by  trembling  of  the 
nmscles  of  the  tongue  and  mouth,  by  a  more  or  less  marked 
'Ufficulty  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  and  afterwards  by  hesita* 
tion  in  walking  and  uncertainty  in  standing,  with  trembling  and 
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weakness  of  the  hands  and  arms.  The  loss  of  mttscular  power 
extends  often^  and  especially  in  the  latter  stages,  to  the  sphincters 
of  the  bladder  and  the  anus.  When  arrived  at  the  extreme,  the 
loss  of  power  condemns  the  sufferer  to  absolute  immobility  and 
mutism. 

The  loss  of  sensibility  has  not  been  studied  with  the  same 
amount  of  care  and  attention  as  has  been  bestowed  on  that  of 
motion  and  intelligence.  Yet  it  is  ascertained  that  the  general 
sensibility  is  notably  diminished,  and  the  special  tact  or  touch 
greatly  deteriorated.  The  sight  and  hearing  partake,  in  some 
measure,  in  the  general  dulness  of  sense. 

d.  The  Beat  of  the  malady  is  in  the  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  (We  here  give  M.  Parchappe  s  opinion  and  words.) 
Pathological  anatomy  furnishes  a  positive  proof  of  this,  by  the 
constancy  of  the  existence,  in  this  layer,  of  alterations  charac- 
teristic of  an  inflammatory  condition,  amongst  which  is  prominent 
a  softening  of  the  cortical  substance ;  and  a  negative  proof  by  the 
absence,  in  some  cases,  of  every  other  alteration,  and  particularly 
of  all  alteration  in  the  meninges. 

'  The  anatomical  proof  is  confirmed  by  the  physiological  con* 
siderations  which  place  the  seat  of  the  affected  functions,  the 
intelligence,  the  voluntary  motion,  and  the  sensibility  in  the 
cortical  layer  of  the  cerebrum. 

''I  feel  it  necessary  (says  M.  Farohappe)  to  meet  beforehand  some 
objections  that  may  be  made  to  this  opinion.  It  is  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  remark,  that  an  error  of  diagnosis  during  life  is  not  very 
difficult.  There  are  cases  of  mania  with  volubility  and  stammering, 
which  mav  be  confounded  with  general  paralysis,  and  which  may  he 
mistaken  by  the  most  skilful  observers.  There  are  cases  of  simple 
dementia,  arrived  at  the  extreme,  with  mutism  and  immobility ;  and 
cases  of  various  maladies  of  the  encephalon,  with  feebleness  or  abolition 
of  the  intelligence,  difficulty  of  articulation  and  progression  and^  im- 
possibility of  standing,  which  may  simulate  the  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane.  In  such  cases,  we  must  abstain  from  proribundng,  during 
life,  upon  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  question,  if  we  wish  to  avoid 
deceiving  ourselves,  and  compromising  science  by  facts  which  are  only 
apparentiy  contradictory. ...  In  all  the  cases  of  true  paralytic  tmamif 
(folie  paral^tique  vraie)  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  pronounce  an 
accurate  diagnosis  during  life  (and  these  have  amomited  to  822),  I 
have  constantly  and  without  exception  satisfied  myself  of  the  existence 
of  inflammatory  softening  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  cortical 
matter  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. . . .  Had  I  always  confined  myself  to 
the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation,  I  should  often  have  overlooked 
the  existence  of  this  charactcnstic  alteration.  The  meninges  were 
healthy,  and  detached  themselves  freely  from  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. The  cerebral  surface  was  not  altered  in  colour;  in  consistence 
it  appeared  even  increased.  The  brain  cut  in  slices  appeared  perfectly 
sound.    But  the  handle  of  the  scedpel  lightly  inserted  into  the  grej 
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nutter  would  often  indicate  the  existence  of  softening  of  the  internal 
bjer,  bj  permitting  that  easy  detachment  or  decortication  which  in 
the  greater  numbor  of  cases  of  softening  is  determined  by  simple 
traction  of  the  membranes. ...  I  believe  that  the  cases  of  integrity  of  the 
cortical  layer  which  have  been  brought  forward  are  all  explicable  either 
bj  error  of  diagnosis  daring  life,  or  by  insufficiency  in  the  methods  of 
exploration  lifter  death.*' 

The  nature  of  these  alterations,  according  to  the  same 
authority^  is  inflammatory.  They  have  for  their  special  cha- 
racters, a  tendency  to  extend  simultaneously  to  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, especially  to  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes — to  be  asso- 
ciated almost  constantly  with  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  and 
frequently  with  that  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cerebral  ganglia,  of 
the  cerebellam  and  the  spinal  cord,  with  a  granular  alteration  of 
the  ventricular  parietes  and  an  induration  of  the  white  matter, — 
and  finally,  very  frequently  with  atrophy  of  the  convolutions. 

M.  Belhomme  considers  that  the  central  ganglia  of  the  brain 
are  as  much  concerned  in  the  pathological  changes,  as  the  cortical 
layer  of  the  hemispheres.  In  seventeen  observations,  certain 
changes  were  constcmt, — viz.,  those  involving  the  cortical  layer, 
the  tuber  annulare,  the  cerebral  peduncles,  the  walls  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ventricles,  and  the  medulla  oblongate ;  all  of  which 
were  either  softened,  or  in  some  way  pathologically  altered :  the 
membranes  also  were  in  all  cases  injected,  thickened,  and  opaque. 
The  other  changes  were : — 

Adhesion  of  membranes  to  cerebrum    ....  14  times. 

Softening  of  medullary  matter    ......  12     „ 

Induration .  5     „ 

Softening  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  septum 

lucidum 14     ,, 

Softening  of  tubercula  quadrigemina    ....  13     „ 

From  which  observations  it  would  appear  to  result  that  the 
degeneration  of  the  brain  in  this  disease  is  indeed  genei'al,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  one  part. 

4.  The  progress  of  the  development  of  this  affection  has  certain 
characters  which  are  special  to  it,  as  relating  to  the  succession 
and  connexion  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  termination  of  the 
disease. 

Impaiteent  of  the  memory  and  judgment  is  evident  £i*om  the 
finit,Aind  continues  always  increasing  until  their  entire  abollti5n« 

Th,e  alteration  of  motility  only  appears  very  sensibly  rtfter 
that  of  the  intelligence.  It  may  be  absent  at  first,  and  continue 
80  for  some  time,  so  as  to  cause  doubte  in  the  mind  of  ev^n  the 
niost  practised  observers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  for  even 
some  weeks.  Most  fireqnently  it  is  manifested  at  first  and  chiefly 
in  the  articulation,  and  afterwards  extends  to  the  other  voluntary 
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movements,  especially  those  concerned  in  walking  and  standing: 
though  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  these  latter  functions  nre 
seriously  aifected,  whils^  the  speech  is  but  little  altered.  It  is 
not  infrequent  for  the  paralysis  to  appear  simultaneously  in  tlic 
speech  and  the  locomotive  apparatus.  Occasionally  it  is  more 
pronounced  on  one  side,  so  as  to  simulate  hemiplegia. 

A  very  important  point  to  notice  is  the  effect  upon  the  mus- 
cular striaB  of  the  iris,  which  share  in  the  general  feebleness,  and 
act  unequally,  so  as  to  produce  want  of  accordance  between  the 
pupils. 

The  alteration  of  the  sensibility,  at  first  not  very  marked, 
follows  in  its  development  the  impairment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties ;  and  it  is  only  absolutely  extinguished  during  the  state 
of  temporary  congestion,  or  the  state  of  permanent  coma  that 
precedes  death. 

In  general,  except  in  the  congestive  state,  general  paralysis  is 
not  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms.  But  this  congestive  state 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  malady ;  very 
frequently  a  cerebral  congestion  marks  its  outbreak,  and  thus  the 
subsequent  mental  and  physical  phenomena  are  attributed  too 
hastily  to  apoplexy.  Habitually  this  congestion  reappears  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  and  each  time  it  leaves  the 
patient  with  symptoms  much  aggravated. 

These  cerebral  congestions  are  connected  intimately  with  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  observed  in  general  paralysis, 
i.  e.,  the  almost  complete  remission  of  all  the  symptoms  which 
occasionally  is  noticed.  When  these  congestions  do  not  reappear 
or  are  a  long  time  between,  the  brain  seems  to  become  ac* 
customed  to  its  partially  impaired  condition,  and  to  resume  its 
functions  almost  normally — a  state  which  continues  until  a  new 
attack  of  congestion  supervenes. 

The  softening  of  the  cortical  layer,  and  the  other  alterations  uf 
this  substance  and  of  the  membranes,  present  during  the  first 
period,  which  may  be  called  acute,  all  the  characters  assigned  to 
the  inflammatory  condition,  such  as  the  rosy  tint,  hyperemia, 
pointed  injection,  extravasations,  morbid  adhesions  of  the  pia 
mater  to  the  brain,  and  sometimes  effusion  between  this  membrane 
and  the  cerebral  surface. 

At  a  more  advanced  epoch,  if  death  has  not  ensued  during  the 
congestive  stage,  we  do  not  observe  any  hyperasmia.  The  cor- 
tical layer  is  then  not  only  softened,  but  the  convolutions  are 
atrophied,  and  present  a  pale  dirtyish  grey  or  yellow  colour ;  the 
membranes  are  thickened  and  opaque,  and  serum  is  effused^ 
occupying  the  space  left  by  the  receding  convolutions. 

In  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  there  is  a  profoundly 
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ioterestmg  connexion  between  the  symptoms  and  the  organic 
alterations,  which  deserves  mnch  and  careful  attention. 

The  disorder  of  the  intelligence,  under  the  form  of  mania  or 
melancholia,  coincides  with  the  period  during  which  the  altera- 
tions of  the  cortical  layer  are  oidy  superficial  or  of  small  extent. 
The  diminution  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  para- 
lysis of  voluntary  motion,  seems  connected  most  intimately  with 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  softening.  The  imperfection  of 
articulation  (Parchappe)  is  generally  in  relation  with  the  extent 
and  intensity  to  which  the  anterior  lobes  are  affected. 

Although  this  is  a  general  affection  of  the  cortical  substance, 
it  is  not  always  and  necessarily  of  the  same  intensity  on  both 
Mes;  and  when  there  appears  any  hemiplegic  tendency,  it 
is  generally  observed  that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  soften- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  brain  opposite  to  that  of  the  most  affected 
limb. 

One  of  the  most  special  and  distinctive,  as  well  as  most  serious, 
characters  of  general  paralysis  is,  that  it  terminates  constantly  by 
death.  As  we  proceed,  we  may  find  some  exceptions  to  this  in 
the  general  paralysis  occurring  independent  of  mental  disease ; 
but  most  observers  agree  that  when  once  general  paralysis  has 
appeared,  even  slighilyy  in  an  insane  person,  there  may  possibly  be 
a  remission  of  symptoms  even  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
there  can  be  (or  rather  has  hitherto  been)  no  cure — death  is  im- 
minent and  certain,  although  at  a  very  uncertain  period.  Per- 
haps the  average  duration  may  be  from  two  to  three  yeai*s.  It  is 
Tery  common  before  the  close  of  life  to  observe  gangrenous 
siloQghs  on  all  parte  of  the  body  that  are  exposed  to  pressure ; 
the  phenomena  of  life  are  merely  vegetative  for  some  time  before 
dissolution. 

M.  Parchappe  gives  a  very  unhesitating  opinion  as  to  the 
nosological  situation  of  this  affection.  He  considers  it  essentially 
a  species  of  mental  unsoundness,  and  denominates  it  "folie 
Pdralyiique,"  for  the  following  reasons : — 

"  It  does  nqt  appear  possible  to  ignore  or  break  the  strong  bonds  of 
connexion  between  this  disease  and  simple  insanity. 

'^  The  determining  and  predisposing  causes  are  analogous. 

''The  disease  frequently  commences  by  intellectual  disturbance, 
without  any  trace  of  paralysis ;  and  for  days  or  weeks,  the  patient  who 
is  aboat  to  be  affected  by  general  paralysis  presents  no  symptoms 
hut  tbo8e  of  insanity.  The  paralytic  phenomena  are  sometimes  only 
developed  afber  the  insanity  has  laisted  a  long  time.  The  disease  has 
t-he  same  seat  as  insanity,  viz.,  the  cortical  layer  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  And  although  simple  insanity  is  not  characterised  by 
^ny  well-defined  morbid  appearances,   yet    such  alterations  as  are 
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frequently  meh  with>  and  wbioh  some  obserYers*  even  state  to  be 
alwavB  present,  have  the  strongest  analogy  with  those  met  with  in 
general  paralysis. 

"  ^mple  insanity  may  be  considered  to  consist  in  a  dynamic  altera- 
tion of  the  nervous  action  merely.  But  this  dynamic  change  becomes 
plastic  in  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  by  atropby  of  the  convolutiong. 
And  in  my  opinion,  simple  insanity,  from  being  dynamic,  becomes 
plastic,  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  complicated  with  general 
paralysis. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  bring  this  disease 
under  the  head  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  encephalon.  It  is 
apyretio :  it  is  not  marked  at  its  outset  by  bilious  vomitings,  bo 
habitual  in  meningitis,  so  frequent  in  encephalitis.  It  does  not  present 
the  febrile  and  acute  symptoms  which  characterise  inflammations  of 
the  meninges,  or  the  cerebral  substance.  True  encephalitis  is  habitually 
partial,  and  occupies  only  one  hemisphere ;  the  paralysis  is  usuallj 
therefore  of  an  hemiplegic  order,  and  is  often  precedea  and  accom- 
panied  by  contractions  of  the  muscles.  The  inflammation  also  usually 
involves  both  grey  and  white  matter. 

"  The  progress,  Anally,  of  true  encephalitis  is  essentially  acute  and 
rapid — it  lasts  only  one  or  a  few  weeks,  whilst  general  paralysis  lasts 
months  or  years. 

"Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  place  general 
paralysis  as  to  its  nosological  classification  under  the  head  oi^aUenaHo 
mentit.* " 

Such  is  a  resume  of  the  opinions  of  M.  Parchappe,  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  laborious  investigators  of  this  subject.  There 
are,  however,  many  points  of  controversy  which,  we  think,  will  be 
brought  forward  most  prominently  and  clearly  by  taking  up  the 
thread  of  the  discussion  above  mentioned. 

M.  Delasiauve  recognises  the  existence  of  the  morbid  changes 
above  mentioned,  but  dissents  from  the  conclusions.  He  views 
them  as  consequences  of  the  progress  of  the  disease^  not  as  its 
caiLse,  The  disease  gives  rise  to  congestions,  and  the  repeated 
congestions  produce  the  softenings  above  described.  In  this  he 
is  equally  opposed  to  the  views  of  M.  Parchappe,  and  to  those  of 
Ills  much-regretted  friend  M.  Bayle,  who  considered  the  essential 
nature  of  the  disease  to  be  chronic  meningitis.  He  places  the 
seat  of  the  pathological  process,  whatever  this  may  be,  in  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  but  does  not  consider  it  primarily  inflammatory, 
but  rather  "  un  de  ces  vices  de  nutrition  dont  le  mysterCj  jtuqua 
present,  na  pas  it^  eclairdJ*  Acknowledging  the  congestions, 
he  denies  altogether  their  primitive  casual  influence,  and  con- 
siders them  as  produced  by  or  subordinate  to  a  secret  pre-eidstiDg 
alteration  (qy.  dynamic  ?)  in  the  brain,  of  which  the  specific  in- 
fluence is  to  trouble  the  circulation,  and  to  produce  stasis  of  the 

*  See  the  opinion  of  M.  Femis  above  quoted. 
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blood  in  the  enoephalio  vessels.  He  also  considers  that  the 
remarkable  intennissions  so  common  in  this  disease  are  more 
easily  explicable  on  this  hjrpothesis  than  on  that  of  a  necessarily 
progressive  organic  change.  He  objects  to  the  designation  of 
'*fdieparalytique,'*  as  involving  an  hypothesis,  and  inclines  more 
strongly  to  that  of  ^'paraly»ie  g^nerale"  On  the  whole,  his 
learned  and  thoughtful  address  was  destructive  rather  than  con- 
simctive. 

M.  Baillarger  is  of  opinion  that,  nnder  one  general  denomina- 
tion, we  have  combined  facts  which  are,  at  least  apparently,  very 
dissimilar.  There  are  two  principal  groups  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

1.  It  is  very  common  to  see  patients  who  have  gradually  fallen 
into  dementia  without  presentiiig  any  of  the  symptoms  of  re- 
ftetion  or  delirium,  or  in  whom  these  have  been  exlremely  slight 
nd  subordinate.  As  this  decay  of  the  intelligence  is  established, 
ve  notice  at  first  slight,  and  then  more  marked  signs  of  paralysis; 
and  shortly  we  have  developed  a  paralytic  dementia  so  marked, 
that  none  can  mistake  the  phenomena. 

2.  By  the  side  of  this  numerous  group  there  is  another  which 
is  yet  more  so,  especially  amongst  men. 

The  patient  begins  by  presenting  the  signs  of  an  excitement 
more  or  less  lively ;  he  moves  about  perpetually,  and  cannot  re-* 
main  still  for  a  moment.  At  the  same  tme,  he  forms  large  pro- 
jects, buys  all  manner  of  objects,  gets  angry  when  opposed,  and 
cannot  sleep.  To  this  state  succeeds  a  complete  maniacal  de- 
lirium, with  predominance  of  ambitious  ideas,  and  a  special 
mQBcular  agitation  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  mania. 
At  the  same  time,  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attentively  observing 
sQch  patients,  we  shall  detect  a  Utile  heaitation  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  eeriain  words. 

Suoh  are  the  two  principal  groups  which  are  at  present  design 
nated  under  one  name,  that  of  insane  paralytics. 

These  symptoms  are  assuredly  very  much  opposed.  In  the  one 
case  we  see  debility,  inertia,  and  the  slow  extinction  of  the  cere- 
bral functions  ;  in  the  other,  force,  violence,  and  an  increase  of 
physical  and  intellectual  activity. 

Bat,  to  reconcile  these,  it  is  said  that  one  is  the  acute,  the  other 
the  chronic  state  of  the  disease ;  that  simple  primitive  dementia 
is  rare,  and,  when  it  does  occur,  that  the  proper,  legitimate,  first, 
or  excited  stage  is  wanting ;  and  thus  the  ambitious  mania  is  but  a 
period  or  a  form  of  the  general  paralysis. 

M.  Baillarger  doubts  this  interpretation  and  theory.  The 
<icute  and  chronic  stages  of  a  disease  must  present  analogous 
symptoms  and  anatomical  lesions: — only  in  the  one  case  the 
progress  will  be  rapid  and  acute,  with  phenomena  of  reaction ; 
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in  the  other  it  \7ill  be  slow,  and  the  reaction  wanting.  Thus 
in  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy  we  find  tliese  conditions  uuited. 
But  is  it  so  with  the  ambitious  mania  and  paralytic  dementia  ? 
Is  the  one  the  chronic  form  of  the  other  ?  We  have  seen  how 
different  are  the  symptoms — ^muscular  and  intellectual  excitement 
contrasted  with  dementia  and  incomplete  paralysis. 

In  regard  to  the  anatomical  lesious,  these  are  not  less  con- 
trasted. In  patients  who  have  died  during  acute  ambitious  mania, 
there  is  almost  constantly  congestion  of  the  hemispheres,  mi\\ 
increase  of  weight;  whilst  in  paralytic  dementia  there  is  aJways 
diminution  of  volume  and  weight  of  the  hemispheres,  and  serous 
effusion,  which  every  one  now  admits  to  be  not  a  cause  of  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  but  as  merely  poured  out  to  fill  up  the  void 
left  by  the  retreating  atrophied  convolutions.  Thus  the  average 
weight  of  the  brains  of  patients  who  had  died  in  the  acute  form 
of  ambitious  mania  was  about  one-eighth  more  than  the  average 
of  healthy  brains;  whilst  those  of  patients  who  had  suffered 
from  paralytic  dementia  were  about  one-sixth  below  the  average 
weight.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  results  of  the  observa- 
tions of  M.  Parchappe  on  the  brains  of  those  who  have  died  dur- 
ing simple  mania  and  dementia.  In  the  former  he  always  found 
hypereemia,  turgescence,  and  augmentation  of  weight  of  the  brain ; 
and  in  the  latter,  atrophy,  with  diminution  of  weight.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked :  there 
is  a  greater  increase  of  weight  in  ambitious  than  in  simple  mania; 
there  is  a  greater  diminution  of  weight  in  general  paralysis  than 
in  simple  dementia. 

From  all  this  M.  Baillarger  concludes,  that  in  ambitious  mania 
there  is  as  yet  but  a  congestive  and  strongly  hypereemic  condition  of 
the  brain ;  whilst  in  paralytic  dementia  there  is  atrophy,  accompanied 
by  lesions  of  the  cerebral  substance  of  a  very  grave  character,  of 
which  the  principal  are  a  granular  condition  of  the  grey  matter, 
a  special  induration  of  the  white  matter  of  the  convolutions  {sic)y 
and  a  tendency  to  iaolation  of  the  two  substances  of  the  brain. 
Seasoning  by  symptoms  and  anatomical  lesions,  we  ought  to 
separate  these  two  affections ;  and  yet  there  is  a  reason  why  one 
might  appear  to  be  a  phase  or  stage  of  the  other,  that  is,  that  in 
a   great  majority  of  cases  the  paralytic  dementia  does  succeed 
fatally  to  the  ambitious  mania.     Some  writers  give  this  as  the 
invariable  termination.     M.  Esquirol  states  that  in  mania  and 
monomania,  if  any  symptoms,  however  slight,  of  paralysis  be 
observed,  we  may  predict  with  certainty  that  dementia  will  suc- 
ceed, and  that  death  will  speedily  terminate  the  disease.    M- 
Baillarger  admits  that,  without  doubt,  the  ambitious  maniacs  vim 
fall  into  dementia  with  paralysis  are  much  more  numerous  tlmn 
those  of  simple  mania  so  terminating  ;  but  he  believes  that  tiiis 
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is  ttot  the  absolutely  necessary  terminatioi].  He  adds  that 
authors  haye  related  a  few  cases  of  recovery  even  after  the 
patients  had  presented  the  gravest  symptoms  of  paralysis ;  and 
that  although  these  facts  may  be  considered  exceptional,  they  are 
doubtless  of  the  highest  significance.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  briefest  abstract  of  a  few  of  these  cases. 

"  Observation  Isi. — Mania  for  some  months,  with  predominance  of 
ambitioos  delirium ;  very  marked  symptoms  of  paralysis,  with  difficulty 
of  walking  ajid  standing.  Stammering  not  present ^  bat  some  hesitation 
occasionally  before  a  word.  Formation  of  g^grenous  sloughs,  followed 
by  recovery,  which  lasted  twenty-five  years. — (Belated  by  M.  Perms.) 

**  Ohservation  2nd. — M  ,  aged  41,  had  some  insane  relations,  and 
became  melancholic  himself  after  some  domestic  trouble.  He  had 
some  epileptic  attacks ;  the  speech  became  imperfect,  and  one  arm  weak. 
After  his  entry  into  the  asylum,  he  was  in  continual  agitation,  and 
bad  the  delirium  of  grandeur  and  riches  fully  developed.  Pupils 
Doequal,  tongue  furred,  pulse  accelerated.  The  sensibdity  became 
very  much  diminished,  and  the  paralysis  extended  to  the  sphincters. 
He  could  not  walk  nor  write  his  name :  there  appeared  a  great  number 
of  sloughs  on  the  body,  some  apparently  witnout  cause,  some  where 
bis  agitation  had  bruised  the  skin.  After  attaining  almost  the  lowest 
ytate  of  paralysis,  he  began  to  recover — as  it  is  stated,  not  by  means 
of  therapeutic  agency — and  both  his  reason  and  his  bodily  powers 
returned.  Ho  was  alive  and  well  when  this  account  was  written,  ten 
years  afterwards. — (From  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,) 

^  Observation  Zrd. — (General  paralysis,  apparently  of  the  worst  kind ; 
symptoms  of  the  last  period.  Acute  oedema  of  one  leg,  with  gangrene. 
Bapid  recovery,  which  is  known  to  have  lasted  six  years, — (By  M. 
Henaudin.) 

^'  Observation  4dh. — ^Acute  mania,  with  tendency  to  ambitious  ideas ; 
feebleness  of  the  memory ;  imcertain  walk.  Eruption  of  boils,  with 
abundant  suppuration.  Embarrassment  of  speech;  recovery.  Duration 
of  the  malady,  one  year.  Duration  of  the  recovery,  five  years.  Sudden 
^tb  from  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

"^  The  5th  case  recovered  after  an  abscess  of  the  liver;  the  6th  afber 
a  purulent  discharge  fix)m  the  ears ;  and  the  8th  after  an  amputation, 
followed  by  profuse  suppuration.*' 

In  all  these  cases  the  paralysis  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
onmigtakeable — the  authorities  from  whom  they  are  quoted  are 
irrefragable.  We  must  therefore  admit  ihepossibUity  of  paralytic 
ambitious  mania  being  cured,  and  therefore  that  it  does  not  of 
necessity  lapse  into  dementia.  Death  also  sometimes  takes  place 
^thout  the  supervention  of  dementia.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  in  how  many  of  these  cases  of  recovery  the  amendment 
^med  to  date  from  the  establishment  of  a  suppurating  surface, 
either  spontaneous  or  artificial.  Although  the  cases  of  true 
recovery  are  certainly  rare,  yet  those  of  apparent  restoration  to.  a 
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state  of  hecdtb,  for  a  time  more  or  lesa  prolongedi  tM  tery 
freqilebt ;  and  these  remissionB  are  amongst  the  most  sorprising 
of  the  jphenomena  of  this  affection. 

M»  Baillarger  condludes,  that  ambitious  mania  presents  dif> 
ierent  symptoms  and  different  anatomical  lesions  to  those  of 
general  paralysis  ^rith  dementia ;  that  these  two  maladies  have 
an  existence  isolated  the  one  from  the  other ;  that  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
affection ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  apart,  as  are 
mania  and  dementia  in  their  simple  forms  ;  being  still  more  oon« 
trasted  than  thesOi  both  symptomatically  and  pathologically. 
From  the  yery  important  part  assigned  to  cerebral  congestion 
in  this  disease^  he  proposes  that  it  should  be  known  as  mania 
congestive* 

It  appears  also  not  impossible,  nor  altogether  Improbable,  that 
inasmuch  as  a  cohsidei^able  proportion  of  these  cases  of  remission 
are  discharged  from  the  hospitals,  and  otherwise  lost  sight  of, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  instances  of  permanent  recovery, 
similar  to  those  above  related ;  especially  in  those  cases  of 
amendment  which  have  dated  from  critical  uischarKes,  or  purulent 
evaouations,  natural  or  artificiah  With  this  possibilityi  and  with 
the  certainty  that  in  some  oases  of  ambitious  mania  with  paralysis 
recoveries  have  taken  place,  we  may  indulge  still  the  hope  that 
further  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  treatment  may  be  at- 
tained ;  and  at  all  events,  we  should  never  cease  our  efforts  on 
the  hypothesis  that  these  cases  are  irremediable*  It  must,  ho^r- 
ever^  be  acknowledged,  that  all  authors  are  agreed  on  one  point, 
viz.,  that  they  have  never  met  with  a  case  o{ paralytic  dementia 
that  has  terminated  otherwise  than  fatally. 

Dr.  Archambault,  however,  states  that  when  he  became  attached 
to  the  "  Gharenton,''  he  fbund  there  twelve  or  fifteen  patients  wlio 
had  been  in  the  establishment  more  than  ten  yearsi  and  who  were 
statedi  on  their  entry,  to  be  affected  with  general  paralysis ;  yet 
they  only  now  presented  very  slight  signs  of  the  disorder.  These 
and  similar  considerations  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity 
for  a  more  guarded  prognosis  than  is  usually  given  in  such  cases. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  general  paralysis  only  as  foand 
united  with  mental  disorder,  and  as  inseparable  f^om  it,  at  some 
period  of  its  history.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  in  which 
it  may  be  viewed,  of  which  the  following  is  ati  outline  drawn  in 
great  measure  from  an  elaborate  portrait  by  M.  Pinel. 

Gleneral  paralysis  is  a  special  malady,  characterised  by  lesion 
of  motility,  more  or  less  extended,  with  a  progressive  tendency 
to  become  universal. 

It  exists  either  simplv  or  complicated :  in  the  first  case,  it  is 
independent  of  every  other  affection,  and  there  is  no  disorder  of 
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ib  intalligetioe ;  in  the  seoond,  it  is  frequently  united  with  gome 
fonn  of  mental  derangement. 

The  malady  designated  ''  general  paralysis  of  tiie  insane/'  or 
foUi  paralytiqueg  is  only  a  oomplioation  of  general  paralysis  with 
iosioity. 

General  paralysis  may  continne  sometimesi  although  rarely, 
OQtil  death,  with  this  complication  with  mental  disorder.  It  is 
ftooompanied  often  with  a  loss  of  memory,  especially  fqr  recent 
events,  which  is  different  from  dementia. 

Ordinarily,  insanity  supervenes,  after  a  period  more,  or  less 
extendedf  to  complicate  the  motor  lesions.  Most  frequently  the 
motor  lesion  first  appears;  sometimes  the  two  classes  of  phe- 
nomena are  simultaneous  in  their  outbreak ;  less  frequently,  the 
panlyais  is  secondary. 

Simple  or  uncomplicated  general  paralysis  is  not  seen  in 
ttflums  fbr  the  insane,  for  ob^ous  reasons.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  idea  thai  it  is  always  connected  with  tnental  affection. 

It  may  precede,  aecompany,  or  follow  mania,  monomania^ 
Bielaiioholiay  and  especially  dementia.  The  expansive  (ambitions) 
deUriam,  oft^  considered  as  a  constant  sign  of  general  paralysisi 
it  not  infrequently  altogether  absent.  With  regard  to  the  symp* 
toms,  progress,  remissions  and  oauses,  nothing  further  need  be 
advanced  than  what  has  been  above  stated* 

^  Moderate  local  bleedings,  at  the  outset  only,  and  when  there  are 
ngns  of  congestion — tissues  at  the  base  of  the  brain — repeated  vesica- 
tions over  the  soalt) — general  affusions,  and  revulsives  from  the  intes- 
tines and  extremities,  are  the  principal  means  to  be  used.  The 
prognosis  is  most  unfavourable;  yet  there  are  well*authenticated 
utttanees  of  recover^'.'* 

'^  I  am  convinced  that  general  paralysis  is  not  a  disease  essentially 
Hq[Mrtaining  to  the  insane — ^that  it  is  not  a  form  of  insanity— that  it 
dosi  not  necMssrily  and  fatally  induce  it-^^^hat  it  Is  an  aflbetion 
entirely  independent  of  this  latter,  so  long  as  the  alteratfon  which 
prodnoes  it  does  not  extend  to  that  portion  of  the  molecular  structure 
of  the  brain  which  presides  over  intelliKenoe ;  and  I  bdieve  that  this 
portion  of  the  brain  may  escape  lesion  during  the  whole  period  of  life." 
-(Pinel.) 

It  appears  that  although  most  cases  are  complicated  with 
inflaoity  at  some  period  of  the  affection,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  remainder  present  a  partial  decay  of  the  fkoulties, 
especially  memory  and  judgment,  still  &r  short  of  dementia ;  yet 
e^tUin  of  the  anthoritiasy  amongst  whom  we  find  Rostaui  Onis- 
Un,  and  Pinel,  are  convinced  that  there  are  cases  of  general 
pualyais  of  the  most  marked  kind  which  from  first  to  last  show 
no  affection  whatever  of  the  mind.  M.  Bostan  even  states  that 
out  of  six  of  the  cases  of  general  paralysis  which  he  has 
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attended  were  not  insane  patients ;  and  MM.  Goislain  and  Pinel 
both  agree  that  they  have  seen  patients  die  of  general  paralysis 
who  had  never  evinced  the  least  disturbance  or  enfeeblement  of 
the  intellect.  These  authorities  all  agree^  for  the  most  part,  that 
general  paralysis  most  frequently  induces  ultimately  some  mental 
disturbance ;  but  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  so,  not  from  any 
original  and  essential  connexion  with  insanity,  but  just  as 
qpilepsy,  apoplexy,  chorea,  and  convulsions  act,  without  ever 
having  been  considered  special  forms  of  insanity. 

The  question  of  the  essential  nature  of  general  paralysis  has 
perhaps  been  complicated,  more  than  by  any  other  consideration, 
by  that  of  the  variety  of  manners  in  which  it  makes  its  first 
appearance.  We  will  briefly  sketch  these  on  the  plan  of  M. 
Fadret,  before  attempting  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  our  own 
views  on  the  whole  subject. 

General  paralysis  presents  itself  originally  in  four  forms,  two 
of  which  are  marked  by  predominance  of  somatic  disorder,  and 
two  by  that  of  the  mental  phenomena.  It  is  important  to  note 
this,  because  it  has  been  perhaps  too  generally  considered  that 
the  expansive  delirium  was  essential  to  its  diagnosis  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is,  in  reality,  its  most  frequent  form,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  There  is  a  fortuitous  reason  why  this  form 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  essential  characteristic ;  and  that  is, 
that  in  the  other  modes  of  development,  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  so  insidious,  that  its  early  periods  have  passed  before 
the  patient  comes  under  special  notice,  or  is  placed  in  an  asylum ; 
but  the  ambitious  or  expansive  delirium  is  so  marked  in  its  cha- 
racters, that  the  subject  is  placed  under  surveillance  at  once ; 
and  so  it  happens  that  almost  all  the  cases  of  general  paralysis 
which  are  seen  early  bear  this  type. 

1.  The  paralytic  variety. — This  is  the  most  insidious  of  all 
the  forms  in  which  this  fearful  disease  appears,  and  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  more  contest  as  to  its  nature  than  any  other.  For 
some  time  the  only  disorder  appears,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  to 
be  one  of  the  motor  functions  exclusively.  The  patient  him- 
self perceives  that  his  actions  become  irregular,  trembling,  and 
wanting  in  precision.  He  lets  fall  objects  which  he  holds  in  his 
hands,  and  cannot  perform  any  acts  which  require  delicacy  of 
manipulation ;  writing,  drawing,  or  playing  on  any  instrument, 
becomes  difficult.  He  stumbles  against  the  slightest  obstacle, 
and  walks  with  a  jerk :  he  is  more  readily  &tigued  than  formedy, 
and  all  his  motions  lack  co-ordination.  All  this,  which  comes 
on  very  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  is  accompanied  from 
the  outset  by  a  peculiar  hesitation  and  embarrassment  of  the 
articulation,  or  stammering.  Ordinarily  there  is  slight  pain  in 
the  head,  and  dizziness — an  unequal  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
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not  unfreqnently  genital  impotence,  with  occasional  incontinence 
ofnrine. 

Daiing  this  period  the  patient  is  conscious  of  his  failing 
strength,  and  troubles  himself  about  it.  He  appears  at  first  te 
enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties ;  but  although  in  some 
rare  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  any  intellectual  weakness, 
in  general  the  practised  observer  will  recognise  some  indication  of 
this.  There  is  an  undefined  alteration  of  character  or  disposition 
—a  mobility  of  temperament  that  scarcely  admits  of  description 
—the  p^ormance  of  odd,  bizarre  acts  that  pass  for  eccentricity — 
a  tendency  to  make  mistakes  in  his  usual  employment — ^a  slight 
weakness  of  memory  for  recent  events — and,  what  is  the  most 
serious  symptom  of  all,  a  combination  of  a  marked  hypochondriac 
tendency,  with  a  general  feeling  and  expression  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure,  the  sure  forerunner  to  an  outbreak  of  the  expansive 
or  ambitious  maniacal  delirium,  which  is  not  then  long  delayed. 

2.  The  congestive  variety. — ^In  this  form  the  physicid  symptoms 
again  predominate  over  the  psychical.  The  predominant  character 
is  one  of  transient  and  recurrent  congestion  of  the  brain,  with. or 
without  loss  of  consciousness ;  ordinarily  slight,  though  some- 
times very  severe,  simulating  apoplexy  or  epilepsy ;  and  giving 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  subsequent  paralysis  has  been  caused 
by  one  of  these  afifections.  This  form  of  congestion  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  apoplectic  form,  by  leaving  more 
serious  and  persistent  traces  in  the  moral  and  physical  nature. 
The  speech  remains  for  a  long  time  disordered,  the  movements  of 
the  limbs  become  diiScult,  and  sometimes  there  is  even  incomplete 
hemiplegia,  which  diminishes  and  disappears  slowly,  to  return 
perhaps  after  the  next  congestion.  The  intelligence  is  affected 
after  each  attack,  as  well  as  the  motor  powers ;  but  if  there  be 
any  considerable  interval,  both  orders  of  phenomena  partially  dis- 
appear, and  the  patient  is  restored  to  a  comparatively  healthy  con- 
dition— apparently.  Immediately  after  the  attack  we  may  detect 
a  considerable  feebleness  of  memory  and  the  other  faculties;  but 
in  time  the  intellect  appears  to  resume  its  activity.  After  several 
attacks,  however,  both  the  physical  and  intellectual  nature  is 
found  to  be  unmistakeably  deteriorated,  and  dementia,  accom- 
panied by  various  forms  of  delirium,  supervenes.  In  short,  like 
the  last  form,  the  malady  assumes  the  ordinary  aspect  of 
"  general  paralysis  of  the  insane." 

3.  Melancholic  variety, — In  this  form  the  psychical  disorder 
first  attracts  attention.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  instances 
that  the  physician  sees  the  first  stage  of  the  malady ;  but  in 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  paralytics,  he  will  not  unfrequently 
find  that  the  first  phenomenon  that  attracted  attention  was  a 
state  of  marked  moral  and  physical  feebleness  or  depression,  with 
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lownesB  of  spirits,  and  inoapaoityi  real  or  supposed,  for  any  form 
of  action ;  presenting  every  appearanoe  of  hypochondriacal  meUn- 
oholia.    Even  at  this  period,  there  tiiay  sometimes  be  deiected 
slight  disorders  of  motility,  as  stammering  or  hesitation  in  speech, 
or  feebleness  and  trembling  of  the  limbs.    Bnt  these  symptoms 
are  overlooked,  the  melancholia  absorbing  the  whole  attention. 
This  melancholic  period  may  be   very  uiort,  or  it  may  hafe 
lasted  some  time ;  but  in  all  cases  that  are  paralvtic  it  disappean 
gradually,  to  give  place  to  the  normal  condition.    But  this  is 
very  transitory ;  almost  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  melancholia  begin 
to  disappear,  the  attentive  observer  may  detect  frequently  the 
symptoms  of  an  opposed  condition.    The  patient  experiences  a 
sensation  of  exaggerated  comfort — ^he  was  never  so  well  in  bis 
life,  body  or  mind ;  he  begins  to  be  unnaturally  active,  moving 
incessantly ;   he  forms  projects  of  which  he  would  never  have 
thought  before — ^perhaps  not  absurd,  not  altogether  out  of  accord- 
ance with  his  fortune  or  profession,  but  still  quite  opposed  to  bis 
previous  habits  and  tastes.     He  then  either  passes  gradually  into 
the  true  expansive  delirium,  or  a  fierce  mania  with  predominance 
of  ambitious  ideas  breaks  out  suddenly,  after  which  his  history  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  next  variety. 

4.  Expansive  t;am(jf.*— This  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  the 
d^but  of  general  paralysis ;  and  from  the  marked  character  of  the 
symptoms  clearly  requiring  immediate  attention,  it  is  more 
frequently  observed  in  its  earlier  stages  than  any  of  the  others; 
and  on  this  account  has  been  erroneously  supposed  absolutely 
essential  to  the  character  of  general  paralysis.  Those  paralytics 
irho  present  themselves  from  the  outset  with  the  expansive  form 
of  delirium^  have  been  ordinarily  men  of  active  minds  and 
habits,  enterprising,  rash,  and  generally  of  irritable,  violent 
character,  with  much  generosity.  The  expansive  delirium  is 
an  exaggeration  of  this  character ;  and  so  gradually  does  it  some- 
times sweep  on,  that  the  moment  of  actual  outbreaik  is  difficult  of 
detection.  The  patient  appears  at  first  to  be  simply  nwre  aotife, 
fnore  rash,  more  irritable,  and  by  fits  and  starts  more  generous 
and  lavish  in  his  expenditure  than  before.  By  and  bye  all  this 
passes  clearly  beyond  the  normal  state.  The  subject  is  in  per- 
petual motion,  takes  no  rest,  cannot  sleep,  feels  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  power  and  general  bien-Stre,  and  conceives  proiects  of 
the  most  stupendous  character,  that  must  be  at  once  earned  out, 
all  of  which,  if  not  quite  irrational,  are  opposed  utteriy  to  his 
previous  habits  and  tastes.  He  adopts  excesses  which  are  not 
habitual  to  him,  passes  an  irregular  and  disorderiy  life,  and  com* 
mits  acts  which  greatly  astonish  his  friends,  such  as  undressing 
in  society,  sleeping  in  the  fields  .and  out  of  his  own  house,  and 
perhaps  committing  petty  thefts  without  any  motive*    He  is 
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possessed  uf  boundless  wealth  or  power,  with  wbiub  bo  will  per- 
fonn  the  most  unheard-of  deeds.  Ue  will  give  away  his  property; 
and  if  he  has  none,  he  will  profess  to  do  so.  He  is  endowed  with 
sapeHiatoral  aitributes,  he  is  God  s  yioegerent  upon  e^rth— r^he  ii9 
some  mighty  potentate.  Acting  upon  some  of  these  eonyiotioiwi, 
he  commits  an  offence  against  sodety,  himaeU>  or  properiyi 
which  d^aaads  his  seolusio^,  when  thi9  traa  nabm  of  the  &fum  14 
leadily  recognised. 

These  four  forms  in  which  the  disease  mapifests  itself  are  so 
diverse  as  to  lead  many  to  draaand  its  sepaiation  into  two  or  mot^ 
distinot  affections.    But  the  diversity  dMS  n^  (mi  haiei  th4 
progiess  of  the  paralysis  is  marked  by  many  varieties,  the  most 
obvioas  of  winch  is  the  acute  and  the  chronic  form,  the  latter 
being  by  much  the  most  frequent.     Borne  subjects  remain  in  a 
state  of  calm  dementia  for  many  years,  or  even  until  death ;  whilst 
others  are  in  a  constant  state  of  maniacal  agitation  to  the  end. 
Borne  progress  from  bad  to   worse  constantly ;  others  present 
lemadLable  intermissions,  and  apparent  temporary  restorations  to 
health.     In  some  the  special  symptoms  of  paralysis  are  strongly 
marked  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease ;  whilst  in  others 
they  are  so  alight  during  most  of  the  period,  as  to  lead  to  much 
doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  affection.   The  state  of  the  intelligence 
18  equally  vmiable;    in  some  presenting  merely  enfeebLement 
of  the  faculties,  scarcely  amounting  U)  insanityr— in  others  mani- 
festing the  most  grotesque  and  violent  delirious  conceptions.    In 
many  cases  the  delirium  is  of  the  expansive  order,  treating  of 
riches,   grandeur,  and  power^-^Hji  others  this  form  is  entirely 
wanting,  imd  its  place  is  assumed  by  a  low  melancholic  or  hypo* 
cbondriaoal  derangement.     ¥et,  with  all  these  differences,  the 
various  forms  of  the  affection  present  so  many  points  of  relation 
or  identity,  and  all  have  so  marked  a  tendency  to  pass  into  one 
well-defined    condition,   characterised    by  physical    and   moral 
feebleness   and  vacillation-^^-6ymptoms  a  mi  b  give  plaxse  so 
promptiy  and  frequentiy  to  symptoms  a  and  d,  and  vice  versa,  that 
we  can  easily  perceive  the  unity  of  the  pathological  process 
through  all  the  diversities  of  external  manifestation.    Nor  is  this 
the  only  disease  which  is  recognised  as  one,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
varieties  in  its  progress.     We  need  enter  into  no  prolonged  illus* 
tration,  but  merely  mention  phthim  pulnumaUe  /  tiie  most  eMrsory 
^anee  over  the  phenomena  and  relations  of  which  affection  will 
show  us  greater  diversities  even  than  those  met  with  in  our 
present  investigation,  with  an  almost  equally  uniform  te^ination 
in  death. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  indicate  what  iq^pears  to  ourselves  to 
be  the  order  of  the  phenomena  and  the  rewions  of  this  interest- 
ing affection.    Under  the  influence  of  certain  causes,  of  such 
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a  nature  as  to  produce  prolonged  over-excitement  of  the  brain, 
amongst  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  abuse  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  and  sexual  excesses,  acting  especially  upon  consti- 
tutions hereditarily  or  otherwise  predisposed  to  degenerative 
affections — ^under  the  influence  (we  say)  of  such  determining  and 
predisposing  causes,  the  nervous  energy  is  deteriorated  and 
exhausted  ;  and  this  result,  at  first  dynamic  merely,  is  succeeded, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  all  organs  long  functionaUy 
affected,  by  a  change  in  the  tissue  itself.  This  change  is  anatomi- 
cally betrayed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  by  signs  of  con- 
siderable congestion,  attended  by  increased  weight  of  the  cere- 
brum ;  and  in  the  later  stages,  by  atrophy  of  tibe  convolutions, 
with  comparative  ancBmia  and  loss  of  weights  On  both  these  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  offer. 

We  conceive  that  the  first  development  of  the  congestion  is 
chiefly  statical,  and  is  a  result  of  the  want  of  that  peculiar  organic 
nervous  energy  which  exerts  so  remarkable  an  influence  over  the 
capillary  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  aided  by  the  con- 
tinual  distension  of  the  vessels  during  the  functional  excitement 
of  the  organ.  At  times  this  becomes  active,  owing  to  the  effort 
made  by  the  arterial  system  to  relieve  itself  of  the  oppressive 
weight  in  front.  This  effort  seems  to  be  occasionally  successful, 
and  to  be  followed  by  relief;  at  other  times  it  only  aggravates 
the  mischief.  This  congestion  appears,  though  not  primitively 
inflammatory,  (and  here  we  venture  to  differ  from  Bayle,  Par- 
chappe,  and  other  great  authorities,)  to  assume  from  time  to  time 
the  form  of  a  low  chronic  inflammatory  action,  which  leaves  its 
traces  in  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  membranes,  and  certain 
other  changes  in  the  brain-substauce  itself,  above  described. 

With  regard  to  the  atrophy  and  softening  of  the  convolutions, 
and  the  effusion  of  serum  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  within 
the  ventricles,  we  are  not  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  inflam* 
matory  action  in  any  degree,  but  rather  to  a  defect  of  nutrition 
of  the  organ,  sometimes  primitive,  and  sometimes  secondary  to 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  coincident  with  the  congestion 
previously  mentioned — a  degeneration  of  tissue  which  is  met 
with  very  frequently  in  other  organs  without  any  evidence  of  pre- 
vious inflammation.  The  serum  seems  by  general  consent  to  be 
recognised  as  merely  poured  out  to  supply  the  place  of  the  re- 
treating organ.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  degeneration 
chiefly  affects  the  grey  matter  in  which  the  dynamic  force  of  the 
organ  is  generally  supposed  to  reside. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  these  views  coincide 
with  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  what  are  the  marks  by  which 
these  pathological  changes  betray  themselves  in  the  course  of 
their  development. 
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The  data  both  of  physiology  and  pathology  lead  us  to  the  eon- 
clasioD,  that  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  point  out  the  precise 
seat  of  the  various  functions  of  the  brain,  we  must  recognise  a 
different  seat  for  intelligence,  volition,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion.     (We  designedly  separate  between  volition  and  voluntary 
motion,  the  functions  being  essentially  distinct ;  it  is  not  here 
the  place  to  discuss  this  matter ;  but  the  fact  as  here  stated  is 
abnndantly  demonstrable,  from  the  frequent  phenomena  of  the 
contrast  of  the  earnestness  of  the  wiU,  with  the  imperfection  of 
muscular  performance.)     Although,  then,  the  special  character  of 
this  peculiar  degeneration  is  to  spread  and  attack  indiscriminately 
the  whole  of  the  organ,  but  especially  the  grey  matter ;  yet,  judg- 
ing from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  it  appears  not  to  expend 
its  violence  upon  all  parts  equally  at  first ;  and  according  as  the 
mal-nutrition  or  congestion  affect  first  those  layers  or  sections 
of  the  brain  which  preside  over  the  different  functions  above  men- 
tioDed,  so  the  order  of  the  phenomena  is  either  somato-psychical, 
or  psycho-somatic— -either  the  intellectual  disturbance  precedes 
ftod  predominates  over  that  of  the  muscular  system,  or  the  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  precede  those  of  insanity ;  and  thus  also  we 
have  two  distinct  orders  of  symptoms,  one  connected  with  the 
physical,  and  the  other  with  the  moral  nature — a  somatic  and  a 
psychical  general  paralysis. 

We  believe  that  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of 
drankenness  will  tend  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  symptoms 
attendant  upon  the  early  or  congestive  stage,  and  likewise  to 
illostrate  and  explain  the  striking  varieties  observed  in  the  out- 
break of  this  affection.  There  is  the  most  accurate  resemblance 
between  these  two,  only  that  the  one  is  transitory,  whilst  the 
other  is  progressive  and  permanent.  There  is  probably  the  same 
congestion — there  is  the  same  characteristic  stammering  or  difii- 
calty  in  articulating  certain  words — ^the  same  weakness,  uncer- 
tainty or  trembling  of  the  arms  and  legs,  and  general  muscular 
system, — ^the  same  mental  disturbance. 

Now,  according  to  the  varying  constitution  of  the  subject,  the 
excitement  of  intoxicating  liquors  appears  first  in  various  forms. 
One  man  will  betray  his  intoxication  merely  by  increased  senten- 
tiousness,  moroseness,  pomposity,  or  irritability — in  another  the 
first  symptom  mil  be  an  expansive  gaiety,  and  a  manifestation 
of  exaggerated  universal  philanthropy — another  will  be  merely 
affected  in  his  speech,  the  intelligence  remaining  intact — and  again 
another  will  have  his  ideas  so  confused,  and  yet  his  consciousness 
80  perfect,  that  he  will  not  attempt  conversation  which  he  knows 
he  cannot  accomplish.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  the  locomotive 
syBtem  that  is  affected ;  the  legs  are  unable  to  support  the  body» 
or  to  perform  co-ordinate  movements — or  the  hands  are  not  com- 
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petent  to  aooomplish  those  delicate  maaipulations  to  whioh  they 
are  aocustomed. 

Strictly  analogous  are  the  phenomena  of  the  d^biU  of  general 
paralysis — all  probably  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause,  congestion 
affecting  some  portion  or  portions  of  the  nervous  tissue.  In  the 
majority  of,  oases,  the  congestive  stage  oonesponds  with  the 
expansive  form  of  delirium,  just  as  in  intoxication  the  first  result 
is  most  frequently  excitement  of  mind  and  body ;  bat  in  othw 
cases  it  produces  depression  and  melancholia,  and  in  othen 
again  it  affects  primarily  the  muscular  system  only.  In  most 
instances  all  the  phenomena,  both  of  mind  and  body,  occur  at 
some  period  or  other ;  but  the  order  in  lihich  they  occur  is  sus- 
ceptible of  every  possible  variation. 

By  these  considerations  it  appears  that  we  may  explain  all  the 
varieties  of  the  disease  on  rational  principles,  and  also  reconcile 
all  the  conflicting  views  which  have  been  advanced  as  to  its 
nature. 

The  degeneration  of  tissue  may  attack  first  that  part  of  the 
nervous  tissue  which  presides  over  voluntary  motion ;  and  the 
symptoms  of  paralysis  will  then  be  predominant,  or  even  exclu- 
sively present.  We  shall  then  have  the  simple,  unccMnplicated 
general  paralysis  mentioned  by  Rostan,  Pinel,  and  others. 

It  may  first  attack  that  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  intellect^ 
whichever  that  may  be ;  and  only  affecting  very  lightly  and  in  a 
secondary  manner  the  locomotive  part,  we  shall  have  insanity  is 
whioh  paralysis  only  appears  late  as  a  complication. 

When  the  disease  attacks  simultaneously  the  whole  of  the 
dynamic  apparatus  of  the  brain,  the  somatic  and  psychical  phe- 
nomena appear  at  once,  and  we  have  the  ^*  general  paraJysUoftke 
in«afte"-»^e  form  of  disease  which  has  been  most  studied,  and  to 
which  attention  was  first  directed,  and  through  which  the  whole 
subject  has  been  submitted  to  investigaticm. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  shall  now  proceed  briefly  ^ 
sketch  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  in  its  commencement,  pro- 
gress, and  termination ;  and  as  it  seems  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  it  is  most  frequent  for  the  paralysis  or  the  insanity  to 
appear  eariiest,  we  shall  review  the  two  orders  of  symptoma 
separately. 

The  phenomena  otunetrnplieated  general  pardyeis  Bxe  wrnoii^ ' 
the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  Umbs,  present  the  first  signs  of  the 
malady.  These  signs  are  a  hesitation  or  embarrfkssment  in  the 
pronunciation  of  certain  words  or  letters,  and  sometimes  an  io' 
possibility  of  articulation — a  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  lipe  and 
tongue,  and  a  kind  of  vermicular  action  of  the  latter — ^a  feeble- 
ness and  trembling  of  the  hand8*««-an  unc^ftain  gait,  lacking  co- 
ordination of  movement  in  Hie  legs ;  and  a  difficulty  ia  presefriog 
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the  equilibrium— trailing  of  one  or  both  feet>-*-ourvature  of  direo- 
tion  in  walldngy  and  LivolantBry  flexion  of  the  femoro-tibial 
articulation. 

^When  these  symptoms  (sajs  Knel)  supervene  after  a  cerebral 
congestion,  with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness;  or  when  they 
manifest  themselves  slowly  and  graduaUy;  when  they  are  very  per- 
eoptiUs  one  day,  and  dfsi^ipear  to  recur  the  next;  when  to  these 
pheoomena  am  added  eugmentatkm  of  vidume  and  olamminess  of  the 
ftoDgoe,  rooghnesa  or  feebleness  of  vcHoe,  amounting  sometbnes  to 
aphonic  heavuiess  of  the  featuresi  dnloess  of  ^e,  insomniai  continual 
mfdfaantf  dilatation  of  one  pnpil,  flickering  of  the  eyelidsi  and  partial 
uawthesia  of  the;  skiui  Aa,  A^r,  we  may  affirm  almost  positively  the 
exiiteDee  of  general  paralysis/' 

It  is  eufitomary  with  authors  to  deeeribe  three  stages  in  the 
progreaa  of  general  paralysia ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  praetaeal  benefit  derivable  from  thia  course,  and  it  is  not  by 
my  means  elearly  ascertainable  that  there  are  three  defined 
periods  in  the  natural  history  of  the  aSeotion,  nor  any  marks  by 
which  one  oan  be  positively  distinguished  from  the  other.  For 
mstance,  the  lose  of  power  in  the  sphinoters  and  the  formation 
of  gangrenous  sloughs  may  ooour  in  what  is  oonsidered  the  first 
stage;  whilat  retention  of  urine  and  moat  obstinate  constipation 
may  extend  to  the  third  or  last  stage.  The  second  stage,  as 
deseifbed,  ia  sometlmea  marked  by  transitory  excitement,  by 
grinding  of  the  teeth,  atrabismus,  difficulty  of  swallowing  and 
mastication^  with  enonnoua  gluttony  and  general  increase  of  the 
pvalytie  affection.  The  third  stage  is  marked  by  ptosis,  and 
dilated  immoveable  pupils ;  the  eyes  are  fixed,  the  patient  appears 
to  hear  nothing,  and  emits  vague,  eonfused  sounds — sensibility  ia 
almoet  completely  abolished.  The  fatal  termination  is  frequently 
heralded  by  intractable  diarrhoea,  infiltration  of  the  extremities, 
and  gangrenous  eschars  upon  the  parts  aubjeoted  to  pressure. 
The  iKmes  necrose;  and  gangrene  of  the  lungs  and  bloody 
tamoun  in  the  ears  have  been  often  noticed.  Finally,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  becomes  cadaverous,  there  is  progressive  emaciation, 
the  mouth  is  loaded  with  sordes,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the  respira- 
tion slow,  the  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent,  and  death  oloeee 
the  scfmCi 

Afler  the  fiiU  details  that  have  been  given  above,  it  seems 
Bcareely  neeeasary  to  enter  again  into  any  history  of  the  mental 
phenomena  which  accompany  or  supervene  upon  those  of  the 
physieal  order.  The  loss  of  memory  for  recent  events  is  certainly 
the  most  eharacteriatic  symptom,  and  is  almost  invariably  present 
to  some  extent  at  least,  even  in  tliose  cases  which  are  considered 
to  be  simple  or  uncomplicated.  There  is  also  very  generally 
remarked  an  enieeblement  of  the  affective  faculties>-*a  growing 
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indifference  to  the  claims  of  friendship  or  relationship.  Whatever 
may  he  the  form  of  mental  derangement  that  first  presents  itself^ 
there  is  one  general  tendency,  which  is  to  resolve  itself  into 
dementia,  which  sooner  or  later  almost  always  supervenes,  unless 
death  takes  place  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  may 
occur  from  apoplexy,  or  other  apparently  accidental  causes. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  doubtful  in  the  outset ;  but  very  soon  the 
hesitation  of  speech,  the  uncertain  gait,  and  Uie  loss  of  memory 
will  make  the  nature  of  the  disease  certain.  Delirium  tremens 
may  at  first  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  approaching  general 
paralysis,  but  a  few  days  will  inevitably  rectify  this  judgment. 
From  all  the  varieties  of  spinal  paralysis,  this  affection  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  embarrassment  of  speech  and  the  lesion  of  intel- 
ligence, both  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  spinal  disorders.  The 
distinction  from  cerebral  haemmorrhage  is  obvious.  Two  other 
points  connected  with  diagnosis  merit  a  very  brief  attention.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  many  patients  presenting  the  delirium  of 
riches  and  grandeur  in  asylums  who  never  become  paralytic. 
And  this  is  true ;  but  an  attentive  observation  ¥rill  detect  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  nature  of  the  aberration.  The  true  ex- 
pansive delirium  is  coherent,  granting  the  fundamental  position ; 
and  this  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  general  paralysis ; 
whilst  the  mere  maniac  who  calls  himself  a  king,  or  emperor,  or 
general,  has  nothing  plausible  in  word  or  idea  whereby  to  support 
his  claims.     This  has  been  pointed  out  by  M*  Falret. 

The  second  point  is  more  interesting.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont 
has  shown  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  general  paralysis — one 
connected  with,  the  other  independent  of,  insanity.  In  the  former 
class  the  muscular  tissue  preserves  its  irritability,  as  shown  by 
local  galvanism  ;  in  the  scond  class  this  is  entirely  lost,  when  the 
paralysis  is  perfect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whilst  the  natural  history  of  this 
affection  is  so  complete,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said  con- 
cerning its  treatment.  It  is  true  that  there  are  records  of  reco- 
veries from  the  earlier  or  congestive  stages,  and  even  from  condi- 
tions where  the  paralysis  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  appear  utterly 
hopeless.  But  in  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  treatment 
seemed  to  be  but  little  concerned  in  the  result ;  the  efforts  of 
nature  alone  appeared  to  be  effective.  A  hint  for  future  investi- 
gation seems  to  be  afforded  by  the  almost  uniform  occurrence  of 
a  copious  purulent  discharge  from  some  part  of  the  system  pre- 
vious to  amendment ;  but  hitherto  any  attempts  to  imitate  this 
process  artificially  have  been  unattended  by  success.  One  thingi 
however,  these  recoveries  teach  us,  and  that  is,  not  to  be  in  too 
great  haste  to  relinquish  our  endeavours  after  a  cure,  nor  to  view 
as  absolutely  hopeless  even  the  most  unpromising  cases. 
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We  have  given  bat  few  illastrative  oases  in  this  sketch,  as  from 
time  to  time  many  have  appeared  in  this  journal,  and  especially 
daring  the  past  year.  The  completion  of  this  part,  and  the  dis* 
cQssion  of  many  other  interesting  points  connected  with  general 
paralysis,  must  be  deferred  to  some  future  opportunity. 


AiT.  VI.— ON  THE  MORAL  THERAPEUTICS  OF  LONDON. 

Chaucer,  in  a  single  sentence,  pricked  the  core  of  all  therapeutical 
science.  In  his  Knight's  Tale,  he  tells  us,  when  the  leech's 
eiforts  had  proved  unavailing  for  the  relief  of  the  dying  Arcite, 

that-- 

**  Certainly  ther  nature  wol  not  werche, 
Farewel  physike." 

This,  which  is  true  of  the  therapeutics  of  the  body,  is  also  true  of 
the  therapeutics  of  the  soul.  Our  ability  to  aid  in  each  case 
is  governed  by  the  power  we  possess  of  rousing  into  action  the 
laws  which  regulate  our  being  if  dormant,  or  restraining,  con- 
trolling, or  guiding  them  if  errant.  From  this  it  would  follow 
that  a  system  of  moral  therapeutics  will  be  effective  in  proportion 
ns  it  is  based  upon  a  correct  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  dominate  our  moral  life.  To  examine  these  laws  and 
trace  them  to  their  ultimate  consequences  is  a  function  of  the 
psychologist ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  psychology  should  be- 
come the  right-hand  helper  of  morality,  supporting  it  when 
drooping,  aiding  it  when  stumbling,  recalling  it  when  wandering, 
aad  lighting  with  a  brighter  light  the  rugged  pathway  along 
which  it  had  long  successfully  struggled,  guided  by  experience 
alone,  when  psychology  and  kindred  sciences  were  still  flounder- 
ing in  the  mud.  Has  psychology  probed  so  deeply  the  springs  of 
oar  moral  life,  that  henceforth  it  may  aid  in  guiding  us  more 
sorely  along  the  strait  paths  of  virtue?  We  believe  that  it  has. 
It  teaches  us  (if  we  read  its  lessons  aright)  that  the  foundation  of 
our  moral  life  rests  in  the  depths  of  our  intuitional  consciousness ; 
that  man's  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  properties,  on  contact 
with  human  life,  spontaneously  becomes  conscious  of  the  moral 
quality  of  human  actions ;  that  this  primary,  direct,  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  supplies  the  matericd  upon  which  the  reason 
works,  and  evolves  those  great  antithetical  ideas  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  systems  of  morality — right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil, 
rirtue  and  vice.  Further,  it  teaches  us  that  the  primary,  intuitive 
biowledge  of.  good  and  evil  is  common  to  all  men^  is  generic ; 
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that  the  subsequent  evolution  by  aid  of  the  reason  is  indiTidnul : 
that  the  one,  the  fundamental  consoiousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
is  essentially  the  same  in  all  indiyiduals,  among  all  raoesi  and 
under  all  climes— is  universal ;  that  the  other,  the  logical  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  primary  notions,  partakes  of  tlio 
character  of  the  individual,  and  varies  with  this  character. 

The  intuitive  action  of  the  soul  underlies  all  intellectual  action, 
supplying  not  only  the  groundwork  of  moral  truth,  but  of  all 
truth  of  a  higher  kind :  this  is  indeed  the  focus,  the  vital  centre 
of  all  intellectual  action,  and  it  matters  not  how  wide  the 
reason  may  have  flown,  how  eccentric  its  flights  may  have  been, 
sooner  or  later  it  has  acknowledged  the  centre  around  whiob  it 
revolves. 

This  doctrine  rests  the  basis  of  moral  truth  upon  self-experience, 
and  it  is  consistent  with  experience.  Moreover,  it  is  consistent 
also  with  our  physiologic^  knowledge;  for  in  this  intuitive 
action  of  the  soul,  what  have  we  more  than  a  manifestation  of 
that  general  law  which  is  witnessed  in  action  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  organic  kingdom,  and  beyond  an  expression  of 
which  our  knowledge  has  not  enabled  us  to  pass— «ihat  the  resolts 
of  the  specific  action  of  an  organism  are  due  to  the  harmonions 
relation  which  exists  between  that  organism  and  the  influences 
which  call  its  peculiar  properties  into  operation  ?  We  know  the 
phenomena  by  which  these  results  are  made  manifest ;  we  can  trace 
a  speciality  of  function  to  a  speciality  of  organisation,  and  may  8n^ 
mise  that  the  modifications  of  the  one  are  correlative  with  modifica- 
tions of  the  other ;  but  we  cannot  get  fiirther  than  the  fact  that  there 
exists,  potentially,  in  the  organism  that  capacity  of  action  which  is 
manifested  upon  exposure  to  certain  influences.  And  thus  of  the 
organism  through  which  the  conscious  soul  of  man  is  manifested, 
we  say  that  in  it  rest,  potentially,  those  modes  of  action  which 
become  apparent  on  its  impact  with  the  outer  life,  and  to  the 
primary,  direct,  and  spontaneous  phenomena  of  which,  in  relation 
to  the  higher  manifestations  of  intelligence,  tiie  term  intnitioi  has 
been  applied. 

In  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  intelligence  the  intuitive  and 
reasoning  portions  of  our  knowledge  are  invariably  blended 
together,  but  the  one  has  no  necessary  relation  of  development  to 
the  other.  The  intuitive  perception  of  moral  truth  mav  be  as 
complete  and  clear  in  the  uncultured  as  the  cultured  mind ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  logical  powers  may  be  developed  to  their 
highest  degree,  while  the  moral  intuitions  may  be  obscure  and 
grovelling.  No  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  variable  relationship 
of  the  one  to  the  other  which  may  be  found  in  difibrent  indi- 
viduals ;  but  whether  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  these 
variations  by  observations  alone,  or  by  deduction  from  the  known 
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laws  of  man's  intelleotaal  developMeiiti  we  learn  that  both  the 
intoitiye  ttnd  reasoning  facnlties  are  inextrioably  linked  with  our 
physical  being,  and  are  liable  to  be  obscured,  or  warped,  or  even 
extinguished,  by  changes  going  on  within  it.  In  truth,  both  the 
development  of  the  one  faculty  fni  the  other,  and  the  causes  of 
the  modifications  they  undergo,  are  questions  which  come  largely 
within  the  domain  of  pure  physiology,  and  by  this  science  we  are 
tanght  that  the  degree  of  development  is  determined  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  physical  and  intellectual  media  in  which  we  are 
placed ;  that  the  mind  growi  to  the  modes  of  action  induced  in 
it ;  that  the  inordinate  development  of  any  one  faculty  is  aocom« 
panied  by  a  oorresponding  degeneration  of  other  faculties ;  that 
the  aptitude  to  perception  may  be  modified  and  obscured  by 
transitory  changes  going  on  both  within  and  without  the  body ; 
that,  in  short,  wb  mind  reflects  mainly  the  culture  to  which  it 
has  been  submitted,  except,  as  too  often  happens,  it  has  been 
gcarred  by  some  herediti^  flaw*  The  mind,  indeed,  is  to  the 
body  what  the  flower  is  to  the  plant ;  and  as  by  the  careful  and 
thoaghtftil  tending  of  the  gardener  the  petals  of  a  corolla  may  be 
multiplied  in  number,  increased  in  amplitude,  and  become  tinted 
vith  richer  and  brighter  colours,  so  may  the  mind,  by  proper 
nurture,  become  healthier  in  its  intuitive  capacity,  and  more 
gloriously  habited  in  its  thoughts :  but  in  the  one  case,  as  the 
other,  this  is  not  to  be  effected  in  solitary  individuals  or  in  a 
liugle  period;  it  is  to  be  brought  about  through  successive 
generations*  In  man  this  capacity  of  progressive  intellectual 
development  is  the  characteristic  of  his  intuitionali  and  not  of  his 
reaaomng  flaculty  j  for,  as  Morell  has  written— 

''The  lawa  and  rulei  of  formal  logic  are  estactly  the  same  now  thai 
they  wer^  In  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  applioatton  of  these  to  any 
chu»  of  facts  which  may  be  known  to  each  age,  in  made  iti  evwy  case 
in  the  tame  manner,  and  much  about  to  the  same  degree.  Here  no 
proffBH  is  obAMTvable )  the  diversity  of  logical  power  in  diffiarent  ages 
ii  DO  gteater  than  what  may  bo  ibuad  among  indivlduabi  in  the 
lame  era.  But  if  we  turn  from  the  logical  to  the  intuitional  consci- 
ootneBs,  here,  instead  of  a  fixed  result,  we  find  a  perpetual  motion,  and 
regarding  mankind  ai  a  Ufhole,  a  constant  progression*  In  one  coimtry, 
for  instance,  we  find  musical  sensibility  greatly  in  advance ;  in  another, 
the  perception  of  beauty  through  the  eye  (as  was  the  case  among  the 
Greeks)  has  arrived  at  a  high  decree  of  perfection ;  in  other  instances, 
there  is  a  peculiar  awakening  of  the  moral  or  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness :  in  a  word,  whenever  we  find  our  direct  intentions  coming  into 
operation,  ther^  we  find  a  kind  of  mtat  development^  not  confined  to 
indindual  minds,  but  flowing  generally  through  the  consciousness  of 
the  mass.  In  this  intuitional  life,  moreover, /H*oyrM«  is  as  essential  as 
in  etery  other  kind  of  vitality*  Here  stagnation  indicates  disease  and 
decay ;  for  so  sure  as  man  was  created  for  an  ultimate  end*— so  sure  as  he 
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was  intended  to  arrive  at  even  higher  attainments  in  everything  gieat 
and  good,  must  his  pathway  be  perpetually  upwards,  and  the  whole  seiui- 
bilities  of  his  nature  come  more  and  more  into  harmony  with  the 
Divine  nature,  with  the  life  of  Qod**^-^(^Pkiloscphjf  ofBeligion^  1849, 
p.  66.) 

Here,  then,  we  may  again  take  up  the  notion  with  which  we  at 
first  started — that  a  system  of  moral  therapeutics,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  man  s  moral  life ; 
and  if  the  views  which  we  have  advanced  be  correct,  it  would  follow 
that  the  system  should  aim  at  rousing  into  freer  action  and 
developing  more  completely  our  moral  intuitions — the  fountain- 
head  of  our  moral  life ;  and  that  whatever,  aided  towards  that  end 
should  have  a  fitting  place  in  the  materia  medendi  of  the  soul. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ajscertain  if  these  views  have  anything 
in  common  with,  and  if  they  throw  any  light  upon,  the  practice 
of  morality. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  (No.  XII.  New  Series)  we 
attempted  to  show  the  principal  circumstances  which  co-operated 
in  the  production  of  and  fostered  the  abnormal  conditions  of  mora- 
lity— the  vice— existing  in  of  the  metropolis.  We  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  filthy  and  crowded  dwellings;  the  absence  of  the  means 
of  cleanliness  and  decency ;  the  indiscriminate  herding  together  of 
the  young  of  both  sexes ;  ignorance ;  and  the  thousand- and-one 
sensual  temptations  of  a  metropolitan  life :  we  showed  how,  by 
association  (slight  and  indirect  though  it  might  be)  and  conti- 
guity, the  vices  of  one  class  radiated  among  other  classes  of  the 
population ;  how  the  immorality  of  St.  Giles  s  and  Glerkenwell 
often  bore  its  firuit  in  the  nurseries  of  St.  James's  and  Blooms- 
bury,  and  the  conventional  morality  of  Bloomsbury  and  St 
James  s  formed  a  quasi  justification  for  the  overt  villany  of  St. 
Giles's  and  Glerkenwell :  moreover,  we  pointed  out  that  crime  aod 
every  other  form  of  manifest  vice  was  the  scum  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  low  grade  of  morality  which  deeply  infected  every  class  of 
society,  and  the  foundation  of  which  was  chiefly  laid  in  childhood. 

But  while  we  drew  broadly  the  dark  pictoe  of  the  vice  of 
this  great  city — a  picture  which  might  well  dishearten  the  most 
sanguine  moralist — ^we  left  almost  untouched  those  lights  which 
might  be  found  glimmering,  be  it  ever  so  fitfully,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sloughs  of  vice.  However  debauched  the  mind — how- 
ever overlaid  with  villany,  or  darkened  by  ignorance  and  sen- 
suality— unless  disease  have  preyed  upon  the  delicate  orgAn 
through  which  it  is  manifested,  we  invariably  find  it  swayed  by 
the  deep  intuitions  of  moral  truth.  Distorted  though  these 
may  be,  still  they  exist  and  govern  the  individual ;  and  from  tbo 
innermost  recesses  to  the  outermost  verge  of  vice,  we  find  that  it 
is  ruled  by  its  own  codes  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil. 
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And  in  this  consists  the  great  hope  of  the  moralist^  for  it  is  the 
flickering  of  the  smothered  fire  which  he  has  to  animate  and  fan 
into  a  pare  flame — ^a  mighty  task,  and  one  at  which  the  wisest 
and  b^  will  offcen  blench  ! 

If  we  glance  over  the  therapeutical  means  at  our  command  by 
which  this  task  may  be  effected,  we  find,  foremost  in  place, 
religion  (for  the  religion  of  Christianity  includes  its  morality, 
and  the  one  may  not  be  dissociated  from  the  other),  the  restraints 
of  the  law,  and  the  education  of  the  intellect.  These  are  the  three 
great  moral  therapeutical  agents ;  the  first  applying  directly  to, 
and  its  effectiveness  depending  upon,  man's  intuitive  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil ;  the  second  and  third  acting  indirectiy.  Around 
these  three  agents  there  are  grouped,  in  addition,  numberless 
chaiities,  all  tending  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition  of  the 
population,  and  to  raise  the  moral  standard. 

The  metropolis  is  chequered  with  churches  and  places  of 
worship ;  an  army  of  police  haunts  its  streets,  to  maintain  order 
and  suppress  crime ;  schools  dot  every  alley  and  every  thorough- 
fare ;  vast  hospitals  and  dispensaries  open  their  doors  widely  to 
the  impoverished  sick  and  maimed ;  not  a  form  of  misery  or  degra- 
dation exists,  but  hands  are  found  stretched  out  to  aid  it :  food 
is  offered  to  the  hungry,  clothing  to  the  naked,  shelter  to  the 
homeless ;  baths  and  washhouses,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  foulest 
districts,  afford  the  means  of  and  an  inducement  to  cleanliness ; 
model  lodging-houses  exist  and  are  increasing  in  number,  refuges 
from  the  horrible  courts  and  bye-ways  which  exist  in  our  brick- 
and-mortar  jungles:  there  are  sanctuaries  for  the  fallen,  banks  for 
the  provident ;  asylums  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  deaf-mute,  and 
the  lunatic :  every  religious  congregation  forms  an  independent 
source  of  benevolence,  which  is  extended  to  the  depraved,, 
the  sick,  and  the  dying;  while  private  charity  moves  at 
large  in  the,  alas !  illimitable  field  which  spreads  out  for  its 
exercise. 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  that  what  psychology  would  lay 
down  as  the  true  method  of  moral  therapeutics,  the  practice  of 
morality  has  already  attained ;  for  we  find  in  play  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  all  those  influences  which  could  be  required  for 
removing  morbid  conditions  of  and  more  fully  developing  the 
moral  faculties. 

Bnt  we  must  not  too  hastily  imagine  that  these  agencies, 
althoagh  existing  at  the  same  period,  are  closely  linked  together 
in  their  operation.  Almost  every  agency  is  isolated  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  its  efforts  are  directed  solely  to  its  individual  aim,  the 
general  results  upon  morality,  from  the  combined  effects  of  the 
different  agencies,  being  indirect  and  commonly  unforeseen.  In- 
deed, the  general  moral  benefits  arising  from  them  are  another 
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iUustration  of  those  operatioios  of  man  in  aooiety  ivhich  have 
been  well  termed  instinctiTe — operations  in  which  apparentlj 
disconnected  and  often  seemingly  incoheirait  measuzes  are  found 
all  tending  to  the  production  of  certain  ^genenl  results  not  pre- 
viously contemplated. 

While,  then,  the  highest  teachings  of  psychological  theory 
would  point  to  the  same  practical  results  which  have  already  been 
attained,  however  disconnectedly,  by  experienoe,  it  r^nains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  results  have  been  as  effieotive  in  their  appliee- 
tion  as  theory  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

The  data  required  for  the  complete  answer  to  this  important 
query,  one  which  could  only  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  by  a  pro- 
fessed statist,  we  have  not  at  our  command.  We  have,  howe?er, 
a  eufficieuoy  of  materials  not  only  to  show  that  the  moral  agrades 
we  possess,  rightly  applied,  are  sufficient  to  achieve  the  object  to 
which  they  are  directed,  but  also  to  indicate  the  sourees  of  tbeir 
falling  short  of  the  point  we  desire.  We  might  describe  thereat 
moral  advancemeoot  which  has  taken  place  within  the  metropolis 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  illustrate  the  effects  produced  by 
several  of  the  most  important  EK>ral  ^agencies  at  different  epochs, 
bjut  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  summary  of  a  few  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  late  Mr.  Pletcher  in  his  elaborate  ezanu- 
nation  of  the  moral  statistics  of  the  ldngdom.-^(c7ottrna{  of  ik 
Statiitical  Society,  vols,  x.,  xi.,  xii.) 

According  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  it  would  appear  that  the  moral 
position  of  the  two  metropolitan  counties  (the  jnoral  chazacta  of 
which  is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  metropolis),  in  so  far  as 
this  could  be  deduced  from  the  statistical  reooirds  accessible  for 
1839-44,  was  as  follows : — 

Thej  poasessed  the  greatest  amocmt  of  edacaction  of  any  poi^ 
of  the  kingdom,  and  consequently  the  least  amount  of  igndraDce, 
this  being  58.1  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  kingdom ;  tiier 
showed  the  least  amount  of  improvident  marriages  (62*5  per  cent, 
below  the  average),  the  least  amount  of  bastardy  (4&'5  b^ow  the 
Average),  an  [amoui^t  of  pauperism  which  was  12*5  per  cent,  below  the 
average,  the  highest  amount  of  savings  iu  banks  (55*6  above  the 
average),  but  an  amount  of  criminal  commitments  which  was  11*3 
per  cent,  above  the  average.  The  proportion  of  bastardy  must  be  cast 
aside  altogether,  as,  from  the  fEunlities  which  exist  in  the  metropolis  for 
concealing  the  illegitimacy  of  births,  the  number  of  bastards  entered 
in  the  registers  of  births  are  much  below  the  actual  number  existiog* 
The  number  of  criminal  commitments  (the  return  which  above  all 
4)ihers  most  persons  are  incHned  to  regard  as  the  safest  statiatieal 
criterion  of  the  moral  sitate  of  a  community),  notwitiistandiDg  that 
it  is  above  the  average,  shows,  when  fully  examined,  in  the  strongest 
light  the  influence  of  the  moral  agencies  now  at  work  in  the  adTSoes- 
ment  of  the  nuund  and  social  condition  of  the  metropolis^ 
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^  One  of  the  motfc  imporfawat  remits  of  Mc.  Fleioher*«  inquiries  was 
io  «bov  tbst  in  tiie  tbii^  jmn  1611-41,  the  number  of  annoal 
commitments  had  trebled,  while  the  populiition  had  scttroelj  moze 
than  doubled ;  the  increase  of  crime  being  thus  six  times  faster  than 
t)iat«f  pepnhtioB.  T^Ab  is  to  fM^eeaomted  for  by  the  &et  that  the 
iumse  m  cnoanaliijr  which  ooeiiired  during  the  sereral  great  social 
diitarbHioeB  afiMing  li^Kmr  in  ihe  period  referred  to  was  propagated 
to  a  greater  or  leas  «zteBft  in  ihe  intervals  of  distqrbance,  indicating 
ibat  Aemond  deterioimtion  wliieh  is  so  apt  to  take  place-in  periods  of 
gnaA  teeial  snffenag  is  not  immediately  reoorered  fromwlien  the  canse 
^ffluftnng  i8witli£awn,  Irat  infects,  more  or  less,  subsequent  periods. 
In  Middlesex,  however,  durinr  l€ll-164rl,  the  inerease  of  commit- 
veats  was  mI^  mii9*maih  of  mt  general  increase,  or  66'4  per  cent. 
iBiteadof  919'^,  Theinflaenoe  of  the  metropolis  was,  fnoreover,  felt  in 
Ibe  neighbovrnr  ooDstie^  :  -the  increase  in  Surrey  being  only  189'6 ; 
Kent,  2S3-9 ;  lUrto,  MH^ ;  and  Essex,  a09'0 :  while  i,\xe  increase  in 
SuNex  was  469*1 ;  Buokinghttm,  6841 ;  and  Bedford,  669-0.  In- 
fluences, therefore,  antagonistic  to  the  increase  of  crime  must  have 
been  at  work  in  the  metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood. 

'^^  But,  again,  tiie  criminality  of  a  large  town  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions — that  whieh  has  its  birthplace  in  it,  and  that  which  migrates 
io  it,  bemg  tempted  there  from  the  country  by  the  greater  field  for  its 
eiertioBs.  The  orime  bona  where  it  happens  is  chiefly  that  of  a  serious 
dancter  (offeneea  against  the  person,  and  malicious  offences  against 
property)  ;  the  crime  affected  by  migration  oonsists  mainly  of  offences 
against  the  penon  without  violeoAe,  assaults,  and  miscellaneous 
Peaces.  The  first  class  of  crime  is  that  which  moat  truly  represents 
the  actual  tendency  of  a  community  to  criminality,  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  *^  exce9»  rf  the  more  heinoue  and  brutal  [crimesX  and  those 
wUch  are  least  affected  by  miration  of  the  depraved^  is  alvoays  on  the 
*ide  of  the  greater  ignorat^e**  The  metropoliB,  however,  holds  an 
exceptional  position  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  for  while  between 
lB4i44  and  1845-47  there  had  been  an  actual  diminution  of  serious 
«nme  tiiroughout  the  kingdom  to  the  extent  of  17'3  per  cent.,  in  the 
inetropolis  there  had  heen  an  aictual  increase  of  64  per  cent.  Forgery 
and  offences  against  the  currency  are,  also,  always  in  excess  in  the  metro- 
piSis.  These  exceptions  do  not,  however,  distuHi)  the  remarkably  dow 
progress  of  crime  m  the  metrc^olis,  and  they  are  dne  to  its  bemg  the 
«eleet  haunt  of  some  of  the  most  depraved  characters." 

The  favourable  position  which  the  metropolis  holds  in  its 
general  social  and  criminal  statistics,  according  to  this  brief 
survey,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  degree  of 
education  existing  within  it,  and  to  its  excellent  police ;  for  the 
statistics  not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, make  manifest  how  intimatelv  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  a  community  is  bound  up  with  the  degree  of  education  prevail- 
ing in  it,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  police.  With  the  explicable 
exception  of  the  metropolis  mentioned,  serious  crime  is  univeraally 
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in  excess  wherever  ignorance  is  in  excess ;  indeed,  Mr.  Neison 
goes  further,  and  as  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  crime  in  England,  he  concludes  that — 

"  By  adopting  the  test  of  education  or  instruction  furnished  by  the 
marriage  registers  of  the  country,  and  .  .  .  by  so  analysing  the  YsriouB 
districts  and  groups  of  counties  that  they  differ  in  respect  of  educatioB 
only,  it  is  found  that  out  of  the  twenty-two  different  combinations  formed 
of  the  various  districts  in  England  and  Wales,  in  every  instance  there  ii 
an  excess  of  crime  where  there  is  the  least  education  or  instructioii;  and 
comparing  the  respective  sections  of  each  group  of  counties,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  average  excess  of  25  per  cent,  of  crime  in  the  section  of 
inferior  education  over  that  of  higher  education,  and  in  some  districts  tba 
excess  is  as  much  as  44  per  cent. ;  that  it  is  hence  obvious  that  the  veiy 
small  amount  of  education,  or  rather  instruction,  implied  by  the  test 
here  adopted,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  criminal  calendar  of  the 
country." — (fiontrihutions  to  Vital  StatiiticSy  2nd  ed.,  1857,  p.  405.) 

Of  the  influence  of  the  police,  it  may  be  said  that  while  in  the 
three  years  from  1842-44  to  1854-57  (the  only  period  of  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  commitments  in  the  thirty  years'  cri- 
minal returns  examined  by  Mr.  Fletcher),  the  decline  of  the  gross 
number  of  commitments  was  18*6  per  cent,  in  the  policed  counties, 
it  was  only  8*7  in  the  west  of  England  and  Wales,  the  decline  in 
the  whole  kingdom  being  13'2  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  general  beneficial  influence  may  be 
conceded  to  the  agencies  mentioned  (for  we  need  not  dwell 
further  upon  the  general  statistics  of  the  question  :  the  individual 
benefits  arising  from  education  and  the  restraints  of  the  law 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted),  and  although  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  overt  morality  as  well  as  the  general  moral 
fervour  of  the  kingdom  are  of  a  higher  grade  now  than  was  the 
case  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  legitimate 
effects  of  the  moral  agents  of  every  class  now  in  operation  are 
not  so  manifest  among  the  population  at  large,  when  the  con- 
ventional morality  (a  great  step  in  advance,  by  the  way)  which 
veneers  the  surface  of  society  is  picked  off,  as  might  be  hoped 
for  and  reasonably  expected ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  soundness  of  our  moral  therapeutics  both 
in  principles  and  practice,  we  are  rather  holding  at  bay  than 
actually  overcoming  the  flood  of  vice  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend. Whence  comes  this?  We  believe  that  this  doubtful 
position  of  morality  is  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment of  our  moral  agencies  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  prodigiously  growing  wealth,  and  even 
mental  cultivation,  of  the  nation ;  that  while,  on  every  hand,  the 
temptations  to  moral  perversity  have  been  increasing  in  conse* 
quence  of  spreading  luxury,  and  greater  facilities  for  indulgence, 
both  physical  and  intellectual,  that  careful  tuition  of  the  moral 
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&cQltie8  which  should  fonn  the  chief  guard  to  perversion,  and  be 
the  means  of  making  increased  wealth  and  a  larger  knowledge  an 
increased  benefit  to  our  highest  humanity,  has  not  taken  place 
to  a  like  extent.  The  means  of  religious  and  moral  tuition,  and 
of  education,  have  been  wonderfully  developed  during  the  past 
fifty  years ;  but  has  the  development  been  in  proportion  to  the 
neqaiiements  of  the  nation — ^has  it  not  kept  pace  rather  with  the 
growing  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  tiiese  means  for  the  social  and  political  welfare  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  is  not  the  development  governed  too  much  by  notions 
of  this  kind  than  by  notions  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature  ?  Has 
not,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  comparatively  recent  great 
growth  of  religious  and  moral  agencies  been  as  much  iu  luxury 
as  in  spirit  ?  Not  long  ago,  we  listened  to  a  homily  addressed 
to  a  congregation  of  about  five  hundred  souls,  who  were  as- 
sembled in  a  splendid  building  that  had  cost  30,0002.,  and 
vhich  is  a  gem  of  architecture,  although  unfinished,  and  we  were 
informed  that  30,0002.  more  were  required  to  complete  it.  Several 
priests  officiated  in  the  hour-and-a-half  s  service,  a  well-trained 
choir  sang  efficiently,  and  the  prayers  were,  as  Chaucer  hath  it, 

**  Entoned  in  the  nose  full  swetely." 

We  were  told  by  the  preacher,  that  the  parish  contained  ten 
thousand  souls ;  that  there  were  only  ten  ministers  to  watch  over 
these  souls,  one  to  every  thousand :  this  was  too  great  a  task  for 
one  man,  and  aid  was  asked,  in  order  that  additional  ministers 
might  be  obtained.  Every  class  in  the  congregation  was  appealed 
to,  and  labourers  were  urged  to  subscribe  their  coppers.  We  were 
rather  puzzled  to  know  whether  this  was  meant  in  good  faith  or 
not,  and  we  began  to  wonder  what  the  building,  the  massive  com- 
munion service,  the  beautiful  decorations,  the  expejisive  choir,  and 
tbesaperabundance  of  ministerial  assistants  had  been  organizedfor; 
and  we  could  only  escape  improper  thoughts  by  supposing  that  the 
Talae  of  the  ten  thousand  souls  had  only  been  accidentally  dis- 
covered after  the  building  had  been  built,  the  ministers  culled,  and 
the  choir  grown ;  when,  of  course,  the  funds  were  exhausted. 

The  moral  therapeutics  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  kingdom 
generally,  do  not  want  the  means  of  application,  nor  even  system, 
but  vitality.  They  live  and  they  grow,  but  not  commensurately 
with  our  wants ;  and  a  conviction  of  this  is  fastening  rapidly  and 
deeply  upon  the  moralists  of  the  metropolis,  as  witness  the  energy 
that  is  being  infused  into  and  the  development  that  is  occurring 
in  the  services  of  many  religious  societies  :  fof  example,  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  Sunday  evening  services  at  St.  Pauls  and  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  in  addition  to  those  at  Exeter  Hall  and  at  the 
Abbey ;  and  the  institution  of  simple  services  in  hired  rooms,  in 
the  hearts  of  several  of  the  most  debased  districts  of  the  metro- 
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polls  (St  OeoTge's  m  tbe  lUu^    Glaxe  Maiket,  &e.),  bj  the 
clergy  of  the  diatiiota. 

How  greatly  the  moral  agencies  of  the  metropolie  fall  Aart  of 
what  is  required,  may  be  saradaed  from  the  folLowii]^  iilostiar 
tions,  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  CoKmitiee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  De&nency  of  Means  of  Spiritual  In- 
stniction  and  Places  of  Divine  Worsfaap  ia  the  Metropolis  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Kingdom  (Jane,  1B58) : — 

**  Looking  at  the  actual  proviflion  made  in  London,  eonsfdered  in  the 
large  and  popnlar  seneie  as  the  metropoHt^  it  appears  that  thepopnlatio!! 
being  2,362,23^,  and  the  sittings  aetuall  j  provided  by  all  denomiiuk 
tions  b^Dg  only  713,561,  or  29*7  per  cent,  no  fewer  than  600,614,  or 
not  much  less  than  half  the  whole  nnniber,  am  required  to  raise  the 
sittings  to  58  per  cent  of  the  population.  It  appears  farther  that 
Middlesex,  the  county  which  may  be  considered  the  central  seat  of  the 
dvilisation,  the  ent-erprise,  the  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  of  the 
govemment  of  this  great  empire,  is  actually  the  very  lowest  of  all  the 
counties  of  England  in  the  provision  made  for  cELvme  worship  by  all 
denominations.*^ — (p.  iii.) 

Education  and  police  take  naturally  a  pnmary  poattioB  in 
all  statistical  estimations  of  moral  agencies,  a»  their  effects  may, 
with  greater  certainty  than  those  of  other  agencies,  be'determined 
numerically ;  bat  wbiler  sach  evidence  dearly  sho^s  tlkat  Hie  pie- 
valence  of  education  is  inconsistent  wi&  thai  of  the  gxwer  forms 
of  immorality,  it  also  shows  that  those  monJ  resolto  do  not  nm 
from  education  which  might  have  been  bepei  Ion  The  same 
evidence,  however,,  indicates  thai  the  cause  of  tbie  is  to  he 
attributed  to  the  imperfect  and  nnsstisiketcirT  chometer  of  arnch 
of  the  edttcation  prevailing  in  the  eousKtry. 

From  Mr.  Fletcher  s  figures  we  learn  that,  at  the  period  to^whieb 
iSiey  refer,  the  inflnence  of  education  npco  the  criminal  ealendais 
vras  very  markedly  indicated  by  a  general  decrease  in  tbe  nnmber 
ot  commitments  of  individuals  who  could  **r€ad  a$id  ivfite  well;" 
but,  at  tbe  same  time,  there  was  an  increase  in  tbe  numbers  of 
those  of  an  inferior  grade  of  instmctioii.  Moxeovov  the  decline 
of  absolute  inability  to  read  and  write  proceeded  at  donble  the  rate 
among  those  brought  to  justice  than  among  those  who  came  to  be 
married.  The  numbers  of  criminals  of  an  inferior  grade  of  instrnc* 
tion  would  necessarily  increase- with  the  extensifoii  of  inatmetion ; 
but  the  greater  rate  of  decline  of  absolate  ignovanee  ameag 
criminals  than  among  those  who  marry  is  nost  decisive  evidenfie 
against  the  influences  associated  with  much  of  the  xoslractioa 
prevalent— against  the  quality  of  the  instractipon^  Of  tbe  abnoflt 
worthless  chsracter,  whether  as  to  the  tuition  of  the  mental  ortbe 
moral  faculties,  of  the  education  given  in  many  of  the  day-sdioola 
fbr  the  operative  classes^  abundant  illustrations  may  be  found  in 
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fte  Beports  of  the  Croremment  Inspectors  of  Schools  printed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Education. 

Edacation  (in  the  ordjamry  sense  of  the  term),  per  ae,  is  only 
iodiiectly  a  moral  agent,  and  much  needless  disappointment  and 
doitbi  aa  to  the  effeot  of  education  upon  the  social  character  of  ft 
oommnnity  has  arisen  from  considering  it  as  directly  capable  o£ 
maturing  the  moral  faculties.  This  is  a  grave  error.  The  train* 
ing  of  t^  mental  has  no  necessary  relation  to  that  of  the  moral 
Acuities,  and  for  the  right  development  of  the  one  as  the  other  a 
qiedfic  tatozing  is  requisite.  The  great  vice  of  the  eady  training 
of  the  present  day  is,  that  amcmgst  all  classes  of  schools,  high 
and  k>Wy  the  development  of  the  moral  powers  is  made  subsidiary 
to  that  of  the  mental ;  that  neither  time  nor  trouble  is  spared 
in  cultivating  the  latter,  while  the  former  are  too  commonly  left 
to  grow  at  hap-hazard,  the  character  and  direction  of  their 
growth  being  left  to  be  framed  by  the  example  of  those  around; 
or  once  or  twice  a  week,  in  addition  to  a  scrap  of  prayer  read  ixk 
the  school-room  in  the  morning,  a  few  dogmatical  precepts  are 
thrown  into  the  mind  and  left  to  take  their  chance^  the  mastec 
taking  no  heed  as  to  what  kind  of  ground  the  seed  may  have  been 
tbxown  on.  Indeed,  in  oor  sckools  generally^  we  have  no  careful* 
thofoaghy  and  practical  tuition  of  ttie  moral  as  we  have  of  the 
mental  Caeulties.  Need  we  woncbeF  that  many  laugh  at  the  mon^ 
iufloenceB  of  education  altogether? 

The  beneficial  effects  of  an  efficient  police  force,  such  as  now 
^sts  in  the  metropolis,  needs  little  comment  other  than  what  we 
have  already  made.  The  salutary  awe  entertained  of  the  police- 
constable  by  the  vicious  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience : — 

"  *  It  ain't  no  go,  as  it  used  to  be,'  said  a  housebreaker  to  me.  '  How 
is  that  ?*  said  I.  He  replied  (I  omit  some  vulgarities), '  Why,  if 
yoa  get  inside  a  house  quietly,  don't  you  see,  jist  as  yer  a  coming  out^ 
there*!  some  pc^ceman  a  waitin'  to  ketch  you  in  hu  arms ;  and  thej 
put  such  lot9  on  at  nights,  so  thick,  it  ain't  no  use  a  trying.'    Thia 

Cang  man  attended  my  meetings,  and  appeared  to  have  given  up  his 
Uts  of  depredation.  He  told  me  lately,  '  Mr.  Wandeciun,'  said  he^ 
(few  pronounce  my  name  ecMrrectly,)  *  you  mav  believe  me  or  believe 
iQe  jioty  but  I  see  things  werry  diiierently  to  what  I  used  to  do.  I'd 
rather  live  upon  a  penn'orth  of  bread  a-day  got  honestly,  than  havet 
lots  ofarub  the  other  way — that  I  would :  not  but  what  there's  a 
^ul  to  be  made,  perticulariy  by  handkerchiefs,  but  you're  always  in  fear, 
yer  conscience  won't  let  yer  rest ;  every  sound  you  hears,  maybe  on 
the  passage  or  on  the  staurs,  when  you're  abed^  ao^how,  you  starts  up 
ttid  thinks  it's  some  peeler  (i,e,  ponceman)  come  to  take  yer !  It's  a 
ttiaenble  life,  that  it  is ;  there  ain't  no  ludk  in  it.  Fktse  the  Almighty, 
I've  done  with  sidk  ways  altogether,  and  mean  to  get  my  bread 
honestly.'  .  .  .  'Lots  oi  us  turns  honest  now/  said  a  pickpocket^ 
*'ea«ie  it's  no  gQ.' "^(Vanderkiste'M  Notee  and  Narraiioee  rfa  Si» 
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Years^  Mission,  principaUy  anumg  ihe  Dens  of  London,  p.  12  and 
p.  23.) 

Punishment  was  formerly  the  panacea  of  English  law ;  but 
experience  and  increasing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  vice  have 
taught  our  judges  and  magistrates  that  punishment  alone  is  not 
rflufficient  for  the  repression  of  vice.  Several  years  ago.  Lord 
Brougham  wrote  and  spoke  thus : — 

"  In  reasoning  upon  the  tendency  of  punishment,  and  the  motive  to 
•offend,  we  have  always  committed  one  serious  error.  We  have  con- 
sidered crimes  as  insulated,  and  we  have  regarded  each  offence  as  ori- 
ginating in  an  occasional  gust  of  passion,  or  view  of  interest ;  we  have 
argued  as  if  all  criminals  were  alike  in  their  nature,  and  all  spectacles 
of  punishment,  or  exhortations  to  departure  from  wrong-doing,  were 
addressed  to  the  same  minds.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  great  majority  of  all  offences  committed  in  every  civilised  com- 
munity are  the  result  of  immoral  character,  of  gross  ignorance,  of  bad 
habits  ;  and  that  the  graver  sort  are  committed  after  a  series  of  faults 
less  aggravated  in  their  character.  It  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence from  this  proposition,  that  when  the  example  of  penal  inflic- 
tion is  addressed  to  the  offender,  its  deterring  effect  is  very  much 
lessened,  because  it  is  addressed  to  a  mind  which  evil  habits  have 
entirely  perverted ;  and  thus  the  guilty-disposed  person  is  to  be  not 
merely  deterred  from  doing  one  wrong  act  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
but  to  be  reclaimed  from  a  course  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  punishment  in  deterring  by 
example  is  exceedingly  feeble  upon  the  whole,  and  prodigiously  over- 
.  rated  in  all  systems  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  well  by  philosophers 
who  speculate  upon  the  construction  of  codes,  as  by  lawgivers  who 
trust  to  statutes  for  a  protection  against  offences." — {On  th&  Influence 
of  Simply  JPenal  Legislation — Works,  vol.  viii.) 

At  the  present  time,  consistently  with  the  views  which  have 
been  long  advocated  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  and  which 
have  gradually  grown  up  in  society,  the  Bench  acknowledges  that 
the  law  has  another  and  a  higher  office  than  the  punishment  of 
the  criminal,  to  wit,  his  reformation  ;  and  hence  the  majority  of  our 
great  prisons  have  become  moral  schools,  in  which,  in  addition  to 
punishment,  both  physical  and  mental  agencies  are  put  into  play, 
by  which  the  criminal  may  be  more  surely  reclaimed.  Now,  also,  it 
is  becoming  well  understood  and  practised  that  the  child  who  has 
been  bred  in  criminal  habits  must  not  be  punished,  but  taughX. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  our  prisons  deal  mainly  with 
matured  and  not  jaascent  crime.  If  we  turn  to  Col.  Jebb's 
last  Report  on  the  Discipline  of  Convict  Prisons  (1858,  p.  106), 
we .  find  he  estimates  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
discharged  convicts  do  not  relapse  into  crime.  From  this  it 
follows  (as  we  endeavoured  also  to  show  from  other  sources,  in 
.the  paper  already  referred  to     "On  the  Moral  Pathology  of 
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London") ,  that  the  majority  of  the  coo  victs  in  our  prisons  are  new 
cases.  The  lesson  is  obvious,  that  the  substratum  of  vice  from 
viuch  crime  springs — ^nascent  crime,  indeed, — can  only  be  dealt 
with  successfully  outside  the  prison  walls. 

Religion,  "  the  life-essence  of  society,"  as  Garlyle  hath  it,  is  the 
chiefest  agent  contained  in  the  materia  medendi  of  the  soul ;  for 
while  directly  and  immediately  appealing  to  that  intuitive  con- 
sdoasness  of  the  Infinite  which  each  individual  possesses,  and 
directing  that  consciousness  to  the  true  knowledge  of  the  God- 
head, at  the  same  time  it  rouses  into  activity  the  power  of  moral 
truth  that  lies  in  us,  and  wings  those  noble  aspirations  which 
stretch  beyond  time  and  death.  It  is  the  mighty  power — a  power 
powerful  as  appealing  from  the  divine  light  without  us  to  the 
divine  light  within  us — ^which  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity 
possess  in  rousing  directly  and  immediately  into  fuller  play  the 
depths  of  our  religious  and  moral  consciousness,  which  constitutes 
the  great,  the  divine  force  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  in  pro- 
portion  as  these  truths  are  overlaid,  hidden,  or  frittered  away  by 
formalism — ^in  proportion  as  religion  is  lost  in  theology — ^in  pro- 
portion as  the  art  is  merged  in  the  science — ^in  proportion  will 
living  Christianity  decline.  Theology,  the  logical  construction 
of  religious  belief,  is  necessary  to  the  progress  and  to  the  per- 
petuation of  true  religion ;  but  if  theology  be  suffered  to  outgrow 
or  to  be  substituted  for  the  simple  primary  truths  of  Christianity 
--if  the  product  of  our  own  reason  be  elevated  above  the  precepts 
of  divine  teaching,  both  the  practice  and  the  teaching  of  religion 
must  become  sapless,  and  we  shall  have  a  shadow  where  we 
thought  to  find  a  substance.  We  write  thus,  not  because  we 
underrate  theology,  but  because  we  believe  the  simple  primary 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  common  to  every  Christian  sect, 
to  be  of  higher  practical  value  than  any  sectional  dogmas,  however 
logical  they  may  be. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  psychical  condition  of  a  large 
number  of  the  metropolitan  population.  Their  minds  scarcely 
admit  any  other  thoughts  than  those  which  relate  to  their  daily 
bread,  and  their  reasons  are  rarely  developed  beyond  the  point 
requisite  to  compass  their  livelihood. 

Of  what  signification  to  them  is  a  brilliant  service  (choral 
responses,  theological  disquisition,  anthem,  and  so  forth)  ?  It  is 
either  regarded  as  a  bitter  mockery,  or  a  somewhat  tiresome  scenic 
show,  as  a  very  brief  acquaintance  with  the  class  in^question  is  suffi- 
cientto  make  evident.  People  of  this  stamp  can  only  be  roused  to 
religious  thought  by  the  direct  preaching  of  the  simplest  truths  of 
Christianity,  aided  by  those  benevolent  exertions  which  make  the 
chief  boast  of  Christianity.  Nay,  more,  to  efiect  good  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  as  requisite  to  understand 
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^tmt  habits  of  ihonglit  and  forms  of  expression,  as  it  is  for  tbe 
SoT&gn.  missionary  to  study  the  leakage  and  manners  of  tbe 
people  among  whom  he  may  be  cast ;  and  it  mast  not  be  for- 
gotten that  by  the  lower  class  of  l^c  metropolitan  popolatioTL 
Christianity  is  always  judged  by  its  doings.  A  costermonger, 
addressing  Mr.  Mayhew,  said :— 

"  I  think  the  citj  missionaries  have  done  good*  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  the  costers  Had  to  profess  themselyes  of  some  religion  to- 
morrow, they  would  all  become  Boman  Clitholics,  erery  one  of  them. 
This  is  the  reason  .* — London  costers  live  reij  often  in  the  same  courts 
and  streets  as  the  poor  Irish ;  and  if  the  Irish  are  mckj  be  sure  there 
oomes  to  them  the  Priest,  the  Sistem^  of  Ghaiity — they  are  good 
women — and  some  other  ladies.  Many  a  man  that's  not  a  Cst£ofie 
has  rotted  and  died  without  any  goad  person  near  him." — (Xoaiaa 
labour  and  London  Foor^  vol.  L  p.  21.) 

Agam,  it  may  he  aaked,  how  great  a  portion  of  the  vice  which 
exists  among  ail  ranks  of  the  edocated  poction  of  the  population 
arises  firom  their  being-  taaght  a  mere  form  of  religions  belief,  the 
feelings  and  anotions  which  vivify  that,  belief  being  suffered  to 
fie  dncmant? 

The  spirit  which,  animates  our  city  missionaries  wants  infusing 
mote  largely  among-  mznistors  of  aJi  denominatione.  It  is  n(^ 
sufficient  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  uttered  from  the 
pulptl  Here  is  an  indication,,  from  the  Twenty-seeond  Annual 
Beport  of  the  London  City  Misnon  (1857),  of  what  one  man 
may  do,  aotaated  by  a  q^irit  Mke  that  which  impdled  St. 
Erwicis:— 

**  If  the  Committtts  were  disposed  to  refer  to  missionaries  who  have 
been.  extraotdEDarily  blessed  with  particular  classes  of  tbe  coxDmo* 
nity,  they  might  perhi^s  give  as  an  illustration  a  missionary  oftea 
called  by  the  name  of  the  Thieves'  Missionary,  &om  the  usefulseai 
which  has  attended  his  efiPorts  with  that  class,  and  to  whom  they  are 
more  disposed  to  allude,  as  no  reference  has  been  made  by  them  to  his 
work  for  several  years  past,  although  it  has  been  remarkable.  Since 
his  attention,  of  late  years,  as  a  mssionary  of  the  society,  has  been 
directed  especially  to  the  criminal  class,  up  to  the  end  of  March  last, 
he  has  received  visits  from  2,625  nmied  young  men,  and  from  1,876 
ruined  yoimg  women ;  and  these  have  paid  mm  in  all  84,493  visits. 
Of  these  outcasts,  118  have  been  restored  by  his  instrumentality  to 
their  own  homes;  153  have  been  sent  to  asylums ;  for  250  employ* 
meat  has  been  obtained ;  74  have  been  sent  abroflui  to  commence  a 
new  life  in  a  new  sphere ;  and  4D  have  been  received  by  €kdstifa 
ministers  as  ccnnmunieants :  57d  persons  impropedy  Ixvan^  togetbor 
have,  mcveever,  by  his  effiscts  slone,  been  mamed,  to  each  oon^e  a 
Bible  having  been  presented  oil  marriage  by  the  liberality  of  Lori 
Shaftesbury..  And  in  evidence  that  this  great  woik  has  not  daekensi 
in  its  importance  or  results,  it  may  be  stated  that^  during  the  last 
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jear  alone,  2S3  osteaat  yonn^  men  and  205  oirteaat  young  women 
were  y»iton  at  lua  abode,  wko  paid  to  him  9,380  visitB.  Of  these 
ooteasta,  26  were  peraoaded  to  many;  14  were  reHtored  by  him 
to  tiieir  homev;  24  were  sent  to  aaylams  and  reformatories ;  for 
50  weak  was  foimd ;  7  became  commtmicaata ;  and  4  were  induced 
to  give  up  erime,  and  enter  workhouses ;  while  of  5  who  died,  he 
was  enabled  to  entertain  pleasing  hopes.  Of  the  large  number  of 
ooteast  YiBifcon  to  hia  house  fiiet  referred  to,  2,319  had  been  in  prison, 
and  the  number  of  their  imprisonmenta  had  been  9,840;  while  of 
those  who  had  not  been  in  prison,  more  than  three-fourths  were 
criminals,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  va^prancy  and  iilth : 
652  of  them  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  about  4  out  of 
erery  five  of  those  thus  young  were  brought  to  the  missionary  by 
their  parents,  which  afibrded  a  valuable  opportunity,  which  was  not 
bflt,  of  giving  Christian  counsel  to  the  parents  as  well  as  to  the 
ehiklien*  Lx  thie  very  ,bad  and  low  district,  there  h  but  one  woman 
aov  Icnown  to  be  (alien.  Very  different  was  its  eondition  in  this  re«^ 
^ect  on  hie  appointment  to  it." — (p.  26.) 

As  a  fuller  illustraiion  of  the  beneficial  influence  exer- 
cised upon  the  outcast  by  the  one  energetic  individual  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
Twenty-tKtd  Amiuel  Report  of  the  Mission : — 

''Very  seen  after  one  of  the  missionflriea  was  placed  in  a  district  ia 
^^^luieofaap^  he  wis  brought  into  contaet  with  a  considexable  munbcr 
of  faUen  women.  He  tried  to  reseue  them  firom  their  lost  and  mined 
oimdition  by  getting  them  into  the  various  institutions  formed  for  that 
purpose  in  the  metropolis,  and  succeeded  in  many  instances.  But  he- 
Boon  found  that  there  was  some  preliminary  place  wanted,  where 
hopeful  eases  might  be  placed  until  an  opening  could  be  obtained  for 
&m  into  sn  aspnm,  wrthout  sending  them  Imck  to  their  former  com- 
panions or  to  a  lodging-house,  where  the  good  impressions  made  were 
10  liable  to  be  erased.  Thie  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Com- 
iBxtteea  of  the  wsyUsam  met  but  once  a  week,  or,  as  with  the  Magdalen, 
<inoe  a  month,  imd  even  then  adnnssion  was  often  impiacticaUe  to* 
obtain.  In  the  spring  of  1865  it  was  determined  to  commence  in  eou- 
i^on  with  the  Hescue  Society.  A  small  house  of  four  rooms  was  taken^ 
*t  which  lived  a  motherly  woman^  the  missionary's  first  convert.  Li 
^  year  and  a  halTs  time,  a  larger  house  became  necessary,  to  which 
the  Institution  was  removed,  and  where  it  still  is.  The  'part  the  mis- 
aonaiy  took  in.  this  was — (1),  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  such 
ui  institution  being  formed ;  (2),  in  bringing  his  local  superintendent, 
)^e  Rev.  Mr.  Champneys,  into  contact  with  the  Bescue  Society ;  (3)^ 
^  assiating  in  the  formation  of  the  Home ;  (4),  in  since  advising  with 
the  matvoai  on  every  case  admitted,  she  acting  under  his  direction  ia 
^  ska  has  dona  m  this  respect ;  and  (5),  in  visiting  regularly  the  in^^ 
^^Bstes,  imparting  religious  instruction  to  them,  and  counselling  with 
them  as  to  their  future  course.  The  matter  has  required  much  time 
sad  also  much  esperience  of  the  class,  neither  of  which  he  could  have 
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had  but  as  a  city  xnissionaiy.  During  the  three  years  that  this  'White- 
chapcl  Probationary  Refuge,*  as  it  is  named,  has  been  opened,  there 
have  been  received  into  it  as  many  as  257  women,  of  whom  65  hare 
been  sent  to  asylums,  87  have  been  pkced  in  service,  60  have  been 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  but  22  have  left  the  Home  of  their  own 
accord,  leaving  20  there  still,  and  3  at  present  in  hon>itals.  Hov 
most  truly  encouraging  are  these  figures,  when  attentively  considered, 
as  results,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  from  the  efforts  of  a  single  mis- 
sionary, in  so  short  a  period  of  time !" 

In  the  example  furnished  by  this  missionary,  we  see  the  best 
hope  of  making  a  salutary  impression  upon  the  mass  of  prostitu- 
tion existing  in  the  metropolis,  and  much  might  be  effected  by 
the  co-operation  of  married  women  of  mature  age  in  the  work. 
Those  who  best  know  the  prostitute  will  acknowledge  that  her 
feelings  are  most  readily  accessible  by  an  earnest,  thoughtful, 
kind-hearted  woman ;  and  both  Parent-Duchatelet  {De  la  Proiti- 
tution  dans  la  ViUe  de  Paris)  and  Forgier  {Des  Cla$u$ 
Dangereuses)  testify  to  the  great  influence  exercised  upon  the 
prostitutes  of  Paris  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  ParenlrDachatelet 
writes : — 

"  In  order  to  govern  prostitutes,  to  instruct  them  morally,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  certain  sentiments  of  modesty  and  good  conduct,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  women  who  either  are  or  have  been 
married.  The  appellation  of  married  woman,  and  particularly  that  of 
mother  of  a  family,  inspires  these  girls  with  a  peculiar  respect,  and 
induces  them  to  submit  without  murmur  to  all  that  may  be  exacted 
from  them." — (Op.  city  ed.  Ist,  p.  218.) 

We  have  been  recently  told  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  large  pro- 
vincial towns  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  reclaiming 
the  fallen,  ^fter  many  months  of  unwearied  assiduity  and  never- 
failing  temper,  she  has  overcome  the  main  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  in  attempts  to  gain  admission  to  the  residences  of  these  unfor- 
tunate women.  Taunts,  the  vilest  language,  and  even  slight 
yiolence,  were  alike  unheeded.  She  often  got  access  to  the  sick, 
and  then  her  motherly  care  and  attention  at  last  had  its  efiects  ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  she  is  nov 
doing,  and  the  influence  she  has  established  among  some  of  the 
least  restrained  of  the  class.* 

But,  to  return  once  more  to  the  city  missionaries^  we^  cannot 

«  In  the  lirtiole  on  the  Mond  Pathology  of  London  (tee  75.,  Ko.  XIL,  Nev 
Series)  we  were,  by  a  misprint  in  the  **  Jndicial  Statistice,*'  led  into  an  efvtir  ood- 
oerning  the  number  of  prostitutes  and  known  thieves  proceeded  against  in  the 
metropolis  in  1867.  The  number  of  prostitutes  was  9,020,  and  not  6,911;  the 
number  of  known  thieves  was  4,468,  and  not  10,647.  The  number  of  prostitutes 
known  to  the  police  in  3  857  was  8,600 ;  and  the  difference  in  the  number  proceeded 
against  from  that  of  known  prostitutes  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
women  are  often  under  arrest  several  times  in  the  year. 
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rebtdn  from  quoting  two  other  illnstrationa,  from  the  Mission  s 
Twenty-third  Beport,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  do  their  duties  :— 

"  Another  subject,  somewhat  allied  to  this  (prostitution),  has  been 
much  of  late  before  the  public  in  the  daily  journals,  and  that  is  the 
night  houses  of  the  metropolis,  by  which  is  meant  coffee-shops  which 
ve  kept  open  throughout  the  night;  professedly  for  the  accommodation 
of  persons  requiring  refreshment  and  shelter  at  such  a  time.  To  these, 
also,  the  attention  of  the  Mission  had  been  previously  directed,  and  a 
missionary  was  specially  appointed  for  their  visitation  nearly  a  year 
nnce.  He  leaves  his  abode  about  midnight,  and  continues  at  his  work 
till  the  ordinary  hours  of  rising.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  these 
houses  are  the  resort  almost  exclusively  of  fallen  women,  and  of  dissi- 
pated and  gay,  or  of  destitute  and  homeless  men  of  irreg^ar  habits. 
In  10^  months,  durinjg  which  the  missionary  has  been  at  work,  he  has 
•pent  796  hours  in  missionary  efforts  within  the  walls  of  these  houses, 
and  has  distributed  there  7,145  religious  tracts,  chiefly  in  envelopes. 
Paragraphs  of  the  Divine  Word  have  been  read  or  repeated  there 
2,336  times.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  250  such  houses. 
Of  these  152  are  regularly  visited  by  him,  and  635  visits  have  been 
psid  to  them.  A  larger  number  could  easily  have  been  visited  by  him, 
bat  he  has  already  his  hands  quite  full.  .  .  . 

*'  The  public-house  missionaries,  again,  have  a  difficult  class  of  labour, 
from  the  character  and  habits  of  those  visited,  and  the  places  in  which 
tbeir  work  is  carried  on.  Yet  one  of  these,  newly  appointed  this  year 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  reports,  that  in  that  one  parish  of  the 
metropolis,  11  miles  in  circumference,  and  with  190,000  inhabitants, 
he  has  been  enabled  to  visit  consecutively  every  one  of  the  520  public- 
houses  and  coffee-shops  therein,  without  one  single  exception.  And 
the  missionary  to  the  pubhc-houses  in  the  almost  equally  large  parish 
of  Marylebone,  who  has  been  longer  at  his  work  than  the  other,  reports 
that  this  year  18,542  persons  have  heard  the  Gospel  from  his  lips 
within  the  walls  of  the  public-houses ;  1,189  hours  have  been  spent 
by  him  this  year  in  such  houses ;  54  Bibles  have  been  distributed  by 
these,  and  21,560  religious  tracts.  Portions  of  Scripture  have  been 
read  or  repeated  by  heart  there,  on  1,849  occasions ;  and  from  such 
places,  80  adults  have  been  induced  to  attend  public  worship,  and  45 
children  to  attend  schoohs ;  4  fallen  females  have  also  been  placed  in 
asylums,  2  restored  to  their  homes,  and  1  otherwise  rescued.  One  of 
the  fallen  ones  benefited  had  attempted  self-destruction,  and  some 
others  were  spirit-broken  with  remorse  and  care.  Of  9  destitute  and 
criminal  girls  placed  by  him  in  reformatories,  one  was  only  13  years  of 
age,  but  had  been  apprehended  three  times  for  theft,  and  had  been 
tned  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  picking  a  lady's  pocket.  She  is  now  doing 
veil ;  and  this  missionary,  looking  back  on  his  past  career  of  some 
years'  duration  as  a  missionary,  adds,  '  It  has  now  been  my  happiness 
to  benefit  teueral  hundreds  of  the  fallen  class.' " 

Let  us  add  another  extract  from  the  Beport : — 
^  For  the  preservation  of  order  and  property,  London  has  its  7,000 
police,  at  an  expense  last  year  (1857)  of  444,2127.    Bat  as  yet  its 
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idigious   police  of  cilrr  miagionaries  are  but  8i0,  And  its  inoome 
22,230^."      > 

We  dare  not  do  more  thim  make  a  brief  alluBLon  to  the 
tempting  aobjeet  of  tbe  Bagged  School  Union,  -with  its  S77  Day 
and  finnday  schools,  and  44,540  scholars,  aoo(»rding  to  the  last 
Beport  ( 1 866) .  That  admirable  offshoot  of  the  sdiools,  the  Shoe- 
black Brigade,  is  now  a  familiar  feature  of  our  streets.  Two 
examples  from  the  Beport  will  show  in  what  manner  the  schools 
are  working. 

One  school,  since  its  establishment,  has  saved  twenty-one  lads 
from  crime,  and  started  them  fairly  in  life.  One  of  these  lads,  at 
sea,  thus  writes  to  the  schoolmaster : — 

"I  hope  jou  will  tell  all  the  boys  I  advise  them  to  go  to  sea,  for  it 
win  make  men  of  them,  for  I  know  it  has  done  so  with  me.  I  found 
the  Bible  and  the  books  you  gave  me  very  useful  at  sea ;  I  am  veij 
thankful  to  you  for  them,  and  for  all  the  trouble  and  pains  you 
took  wit^  me  when  I  was  at  the  school.  I  will,  if  possible,  come 
lo  see  you,  as  I  should  like  so  very  much  to  see  the  school  again. 

"  H G ." 

The  following  incident  is  told  o€  the  Marylebone-conrt  Bchool 
(for  boys  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  for  girls  and  infieaits : — 

^'  One  afternoon  during  the  autumn  the  schoolmiatiBBs  was  taken  bo 
aeiiouflly  and  suddenly  iU  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  at  once  xemoTed, 
whilst  the  school  and  its  contents  were  left  to  the  '  tender  and  unier 
stnined  menaes '  of  the  children  and  neighbours.  l!^ot  only  did  the 
BohoolmiBtreas  meet  with  the  greatest  and  kindest  sympathy  from  the 
neighbours  gathered  around  her  by  the  alarm  given  of  her  illness,  but 
on  her  return  to  the  school,  after  an  absence  of  some  days,  she  found 
to  her  extreme  gratificataon  a  most  unexpected  testimony  to  the  monl 
influence  she  had  exercised,  in  the  fact  that  not  a  single  article  had 
heen  touehed  during  her  absence,  although  books,  work,  slates,  and 
even  money  (lefb  in  an  open  drawer)  had  been  within  their  power. 
Less  than  two  years  i^o,  it  is  confidently  fielt  that  tliis  anecdote  jcould 
not  have  been  given." 

We  are,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  believe  that  our  moral  therapeutics 
are  mostly  applicable  to  and  required  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  metropoUtan  population.  The  different  classes  of  a  commu- 
nity, like  that  which  exists  in  the  metropolis,  interlace  at  so  many 
points,  and  are  so  dependent  the  one  upon  the  other^  that  no 
advancement  or  retrogression  can  take  place  in  any  one  class  bat 
its  effects  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  other  classes.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  every  movement  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  is  depen 
dent  for  success  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  attitude  assumed 
towards  it  by  the  various  sections  of  those  classes  which  are 
ID0I8  immediately  jrelatad  to  that  intended  to  be  benefited.    NcVf 
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it  maybe  laid  down  as«Q  axiom  that  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  lower  dasB  is  govanied  by  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
middle  and  higher  classes ;  but  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
latter  in  respect  to  the  former  consequent  upon  this  relation* 
ship,  is  yet  far  from  being  sufficiently  appreciated. 

We  know  that  ruinous  and  filthy  houses,  in  which  every  room 
is  a  separate  dwelling*house,  breed  and  propagate  vice  ;  that  cer- 
tain courts  and  alleys  are  notorious  as  the  haunts  of  villany  and 
immorality.  Has  the  landlord  no  responsibility  in  this  matt^  ? 
Mr.  Maybew  tells  us  of  one  man  who  owns  nearly  a  dozen 
bcothelsy  and  who  is  a  member  of  a  strict  Baptist  Church  and  the 
son  of  a  deceased  minister  l-^London  Labour  and  London  Poor^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  81.) 

Mr.  Godwin  describes  the  houses  in  a  court  in  Olerkenwell  aa 
being  so  dilapidated  that  few  would  suppose  that  they  were 
inhabited,  yet  the  rooms  were  let  at  exorbitant  rents,  and  in 
one  of  the  houses  two  of  the  rooms  accommodated  at  night 
twenty-five  persons : — 

'^  The  honaes  in  this  court  belong  to  a  geiitleman  at  Notting-hill,  by 
whom  they  Are  let  to  a  dumneyniweeper,  who  lives  on  the  spot,  and 
then  fiubletB  them.'*— {Itondon  Shadowe :  a  OUmee  ut  the  ''  Homea** 
of  the  Thousands,  1854,  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Hill,  the  Becorder  of  Birmingham,  writes : — 

"  I  look  forward  with  gieat  confidence  to  the  time  when  an  owner 
who  knowingly,  or  by  gross  negligence,  permits  his  houses  to  be  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  traffic  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of 
hk  eoimtry,  will  be  held  himself  responsible,  and,  by  fines  and  other 
nntBtione,  tooght,  throogh  his  own  selfish  interests,  a  due  regard  to 
the  xnteBBsts  of  the  public." — {Suggesttone  for  the  Mepreeewn,  of 
Orime,  1867,  p.  68.) 

We  know  that  a  main  souriee  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  is 
intemperance.  Have  the  educated  classes  no  re^onsibility  in 
this  matter — so  far,  at  least,  as  example  is  concerned  ?  Are  spirit- 
dealers  and  the  brewers  wholly  innocent  in  the  matter  ?  Have 
the  etectors  and  their  representatives  done  their  duty  ?  Here  is 
a  comparatively  recent  example  of  one  of  the  inexpUoable  eccen^ 
trieities  of  our  licensing  system.  A  young  man  was  brought 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  August  last,  charged  with  committing 
a  robbery.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  the  following  con- 
▼ersation  took  place : — 

''The  Lord  Mayor. — Was  there  nobody  at  the  publio-house  at  the 
time  who  can  identify  the  prisoner  p 

''  Watkins  (660). — ^My  lord,  I  went  there,  but  they  would  not  know 
anything  about  the  nuitter.  The  house  is  a  very  bad  one,  frequented 
hy  none  but  thieves  and  card  and  skittle  sharpers. 

"  The  Lord  Mayer. — ^I  thought  the  licence  had  been  taken  away.  . 
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''  Watkins. — So  it  has,  my  lord.  It  it  now  only  licensed  as  a  heer- 
shop,  and  it  is  worse  than  it  was  when  licensed  as  a  pubUe^house"— 
{Morning  Post,  August  27.) 

In  the  intimate  relationship  which  exists  between  the  master 
and  servant,  the  employer  and  workman,  is  that  relationship 
hounded  merely  by  £  8,  d.  on  the  one  side,  and  service  engaged 
for  on  the  other  ?  Is  no  higher  responsibility  involved  in  the 
relation?  Is  it  not  a  reproach  on  the  wealthiest  commercial 
kingdom  in  the  world  that  so  few  Akroyds  and  Prices  exist 
among  its  employers  of  labour  ? 

How  few  of  the  wealthier  classes  reflect  (to  bring  charity  to  its 
most  commercial  bearing)  with  how  little  cost  and  trouble  to  them- 
selves they  might  be  the  means  of  diffusing  incalculable  benefits 
among  those  less  fortunate  in  pelf  who  surround  them !  Witness 
the  example  set  by  the  Honourable  Societies  of  the  Temple  in  throw- 
ing open  their  gardens  to  the  public  during  the  evenings  through- 
out the  finer  portions  of  the  year.  So  remarkable  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Temple  Gardener,  contained  in  two  letters  to  the  Times,  to 
the  effect  exercised  upon  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  by  the 
privilege  of  admission  to  the  gardens,  that  we  shall  quote  them 
in  full,  in  the  hopes  that  the  lesson  may  not  be  altogether  lost  in 
the  approaching  summer : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times, 

Sir, — I  read  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  last  week  several  letters 
soliciting  the  favour  of  the  authorities  of  Gray's-inn  and  Lincoln Vinn 
fields  being  open  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hot  summer  evenings  to  the 
working  classes'  children  in  the  crowded  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  (I  wish  they  would)  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  also  to  ease  us  a  httle  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  that 
nightly  visit  the  Temple-gardens.  We  have  too  many  to  he  com- 
fortable, and  keep  the  grass  alive,  this  hot,  dry  season.  Still,  I  don't 
wish  for  one  moment  to  interfere  with  what  does  not  concern  me.  I 
only  wish  to  record  my  practical  experience  of  the  class  I  would  grant 
the  boon  to,  and  also  show  the  injury  done ;  and  this  is  founded  on 
upwards  of  twenty-six  years'  observation. 

This  evening  I  counted  no  less  than  7,000  pass  through  the  gates 
from  six  till  a  little  after  eight ;  and  when  the  garden  was  cleaied  at 
twenty  minutes  past  eight,  not  a  flower  or  even  a  leaf  that  I  could 
find  was  injured.  Of  course  we  have  several  persons  to  walk  round 
and  keep  order ;  and  I  must  here  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  useful- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  City  Police.  I  was  rather  gpneved  to  read 
the  letter  of  a  correspondent  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields  making  use  of  such 
strong  terms  towards  the  working  classes,  as  I  find  they  don't  deserve 
it;  for  this  reason — I  find  the  poorer  the  children  are,  the  better 
they  behave  in  the  Temple-gardens.  The  well-clothed,  well-fed, 
and  educated  youths  I  am  often  obliged  to  keep  out,  as  they  only 
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come  here  for  what  they  term  a  lark  with  the  girls.  Thej  jamp  on 
their  bedu ;  the  girla  then  take  off  their  cape,  and  awaj  thej  ran  after 
them  to  kiss,  knock  down  the  little  childran  or  any  one  else  in  the 
iraj;  and  if  spoken  to  they  give  a  fair  share  of  abusOy  and  say  they 
will  report  you  for  insolence. 

NoiT)  I  tell  these  yoaths  to  go  to  the  parks  and  practise  their  games* 
These  are  my  greatest  trouble  to  manage  here. 

Now  for  the  tagrag  and  bobtail ;  these  I  manage  remarkably  well. 

They  present  themselves  at  the  gate : — "  Please,  sir,  can  I  go  in  ? 

I  bare  cleaned  my  shoes."     He  holds  up  his  leg  to  prove  his  case. 

Another  stretches  forth  his  hand — ^'  May  I  go  in  ?  I  have  washed  my 

hands."    Another — *'  Sir,  let  me  in,  please ;  I  have  washed  my  face." 

And  with  an  innocent,  wistful  look  he  throws  back  or  takes  off  his 

cap  to  show  he  is  washed  clean.    The  girls  practise  the  same  thing,  by 

^png  their  frocks  and  stockings  are  washed  and  mended  on  pur- 

poie  to  get  passed  into  the  Temple-gardens.     Now,  see  the  good 

this  does   the  poor  children.     They  get  well  washed  once  a  day, 

vkereas,  perhaps,  they  would  not  for  a  week.    They  walk  round  the 

gtrdens,  and  admire  the  beauties  of  Nature.    It  must  improve  their 

domestic  habits,  and  also  their  minds,  in  seeing  flowers  instead  of  filth 

aod  every  other  nuisance  that  is  brought  under  their  notice  in  the 

public  streets.*     These  are  the  best  behaved  in  the  garden ;  and  I 

prefer  admitting  them  to  the  high-spirited,  well-clothed,  and  well-fed 

joong  persons,  for  the  above  reason :  to  them  it  is  a  grand  treat,  and 

thej  are  afraid  to  do  wrong,  in  case  they  do  not  get  admitted  again. 

Any  person  doubting  what  I  have  stated,  let  them  come  to  the 

gai^n-gate  any  fine  evening,  and  judge  for  themselves.    I  wish  they 

woold  tarn  Old  Smithfield  Market  into  a  playground ;  it  would  greatly 

relieve  these  gardens. — ^Your  obedient  servant, 

SuMUy  Nighty  July  12,  1858.  SAIcmiL  BbOOMX. 


3b  The  JEditor  of  The  Timee, 

Sir, — ^We  have  now  closed  these  gardens  for  the  season  from  the 
public,  to  enable  me  to  restore  the  overtrodden  lawn  for  their  recep- 
tbn  another  year,  by  sowing  fresh  seed  to  make  a  fresh  tiu*f  for  next 
spring,  which  operation  I  &id  little  difficulty  in  doing  with  proper 
management ;  but  the  principal  object  I  have  in  asking  your  permis- 
sion to  insert  this  letter  is  this, — io  show  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
working  classes,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  throwing  open  to 
them  in  the  hot  summer  evenings  places  of  this  description.  I  have 
made  a  very  moderate  calculation  of  the  numbers  that  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  boon,  the  majority  being  young  children,  averaging 
from  two  to  ten  years  of  age, — ^210,000.  The  only  damage  done  to 
the  flowers  out  ot  this  number  all  the  season  was  one  stock  pulled  up 
by  a  child  that  strayed  from  its  mother,  although  there  are  standing 
in  the  garden  walks  200  pots  of  plants,  and  not  a  branch  or  leaf  has 
been  destroyed  (although  on  Sunday  evenings  I  have  seen  the  ground 
80  overcrowded  with  the  public,  that  the  dust  and  steam  could  be  seen 
to  rise  like  a  mist  above  their  heads).  The  character  generally  given 
NO.  XIV.— HEW  SSRIBS.  X 
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to  the  Britiflli  public  is,  that  they  are  so  very  destractive  to  private 
property  if  allowed  to  be  admitted  for  innocent  recreation  or  excrciie 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health.  This  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  deny, 
in  these  gardens,  and  feel  proud  to  defend  my  class  against  those  oor 
accusers.  The  admittance  of  them  into  these  gardens  gives  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  to  benchers  and  members  of  the  Inn,  as  they 
cannot  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the  hot  summer  evenings  if  they  feel  so 
disposed ;  but  I  rarely  hear  a  single  murmur  or  complaint  from  tbem. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  will  say,  **  Gardener,  this  is  a  lovelT 
sight  to  see  these  poor  creatures."  **  How  they  seem  to  enjoy  our  treat ! ' 
"I  like  to  see  it.*'  "  What  a  pity  there  are  not  more  such  places  for 
them !"  '*  I  hope  they  don't  pluck  the  flowers."  '^  No,  sir,  they  are 
very  well  behaved." 

There  is  another  feature  connected  with  these  gardens  that  may  be 
mentioned — ^that  is,  I  cultivate  a  great  number  of  chrysanthemums, 
finding  they  are  the  best  town  flower  to  grow  in  smoke.  This 
excites  immense  interest  in  the  working  class ;  they  walk  round  and 
watch  every  operation  I  perform  like  a  cat  does  the  mouse,  ask  me 
questions,  and  beg  cuttings  of  what  I  have  to  spare.  Others  bay 
them  at  nurseries,  and  those  who  are  favoured  with  a  sunny  spot 
take  unremitted  attention  in  growing  them.  This,  they  tell  me, 
keeps  them  for  hours  out  of  a  public-house,  from  spending  their 
hard  earnings,  and  pouring  down  their  throat  that  which  rol^  tb^r 
bndn  and  makes  a  wretched  home.  Therefore,  I  consider  the  good 
done  by  admitting  the  public  unlimited.  It  is  the  means  of  teaching 
them  how  to  cultivate,  as  well  as  of  improving  their  domestic  habito, 
and  makes  a  happy  home,  creates  an  innocent  rivalry'with  their  neigh* 
hours,  gives  food  for  the  brain,  health  to  the  body,  and  Heaven  to  the 
soul  to  hundreds  of  the  industrious  class,  for  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
shows  this  autumn,  and  all  through  seeing  the  plants  in  the  two  Temple* 
gardens  that  my  kind-hearted  masters  liberally  permit.  This  working 
class  are  happy  souls.    I  could  spend  all  my  days  among  them. 

I  am  your  obedient  and  obliged  servant,  Sahttsl  Bbooms. 

Temple  Gardena,  Sept.  8. 

Until  there  be  a  more  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  moral  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  to  the  lower  class, 
we  shall  hope  in  vain  for  that  marked  moral  improvement  in 
the  latter  that  we  desire.  There  exists  a  large  amount  of  igno- 
rance, it  is  to  be  feared,  among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  lower  class,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  this  ignorance  must  form  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  general  moral  advancement  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
kingdom. 

But  we  may  not  enter  into  fuller  detail  respecting  the  various 
moral  agencies  which  exist  in  the  metropolis.  We  have  endea- 
Youred  to  deal  with  the  spirit  rather  than  with  the  particulars  of 
its  moral  therapeutics.  Much  as  the  practice  of  morality  may 
M  short  of  what  it  might  be,  still  there  is  a  life  in  it  which, 
properly  nourished,  is  capable  of  achieving  the  highest  notion*^ 
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of  the  moralist  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  ooinmuiiity.  They 
who  have  watched  the  growth,  in  recent  years,  of  the  yarious 
efforts  which  are  being  made  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
metropolis,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  gradually  in- 
creasing energy  wliich  is  being  infused  into  the  different  means 
made  use  of.  This  great  and  cheering  sign  is  not,  however,  mani- 
fested in  the  metropolis  alone,  but  it  is  witnessed  also  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  concerning  which  the  masterly  pen  of 
Mootalembert  has  written  : — 


u 


.  .  I  hail  again  with  joy  the  most  significant  and  most  con- 
soling symptom  of  the  actual  state  of  England — I  mean  the  persevering 
ardour  of  the  flower  of  the  British  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  social  and 
administrative  reforms ;  of  amelioration  in  the  state  of  the  prisons,  and 
that  of  unhealthy  habitations ;  in  spreading  popidar,  professional,  agri- 
cultural, and  domestic  education ;  in  the  augmentation  of  the  resonrces 
Kt  apart  for  public  worship ;  in  the  simplincation  of  civil  and  criminal 
procedure ;  in  toiling,  in  every  way,  for  the  moral  and  material  wellbeing 
of  the  working  classes,  not  by  the  humiliating  tutelage  of  uncontrolled 
power,  but  by  the  generous  combination  of  free  agency  and  of  every 
spontaneous    sacrifice."  —  (Uh  Debat   9ur   VltMs   au   Parlement 


abt.  VII.— statistics  of  insanity. 

M.  Leooyt,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  French  Bureau  of  General 
Statistics,  published,  a  few  months  ago,  a  volume  of  statistics 
relative  to  establishments  for  the  insane  in  France.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  this  work,  from  the  pen  of  M,  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
presents  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  lunacy  statistios  of 
France,  and  is  extracted  from  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Annahs 
i'HygUne  PiibUqite.  We  have  omitted  that  portion  of  M. 
Boismont's  analysis  which  refers  to  expenditure  and  deficiencies 
in  asylum  accommodation, — 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  French  administration  to 
obtam  the  moat  complete  information  respecting  the  insane  under 
treatment,  exact  data  are  still  wanting.  Idiots  and  cretins  were  not 
diitinguished  in  the  returns  until  the  year  1863 ;  and  there  is  an  excess 
of  at  least  300  per  annum  in  the  figures  indicative  of  the  total  number 
of  innne,  in  consequence  of  duplicate  returns.  Both  these  sources  of 
error  will,  in  future,  be  removed. 

On  the  Slst  December,  1853,  the  number  of  lunatic  establishments 
amounted  to  111.  Of  these  65  were  nublic  and  46  private.  One  of  the 
public  asylums  belongs  to  the  State  (Cnarenton)  ,87  to  the  departments, 
1  to  the  communes,  and  26  are  ancient  religious  houses  or.foundations, 
or  difisions  of  a  civil  hospital  (hospices  ou  quartiers  d'boapices).  Among 
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these  111  establishments,  11  are  devoted  speciaUj  to  males,  17  to 
females,  and  83  receive  both  sexes.  Twenty-five  departments  have  still 
no  establishments  specially  set  apart  for  the  insane 

In  1835,  the  number  of  insane  under  treatment  was  ascertained  for 
the  first  time.  Since  this  period,  the  figures  have  increased  yesr  by 
vear  with  one  exception^  in  1850,  during  which  year  a  decrease  occurred 
m  consequence  of  the  mortality  from  cholera  in  1849.  The  number  of 
insane  in  the  different  asylums  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year 
from  1885  to  1854,  inclusive,  was  as  follows : — 

1885— 10-539  1845—17-089 

1836—11-091  1846—1 8013 

1837—11-429  1847—19023 

1838—11-892  1848—19-570 

1839—12-677  1849—20-231 

1840—13-283  1850—20-061 

1841—13-887  1851—21-253 

1842—15*280  1852—22-495 

1843—15-796  1853-23-795 

1844—16-255  1854-24-524 

According  to  this  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  population  of 
asylums,  from  the  1st  January,  1835,  to  the  1st  January,  1854,  has 
more  than  doubled.  It  has  increased  in  nineteen  years  13,985,  that  is, 
about  1*33  per  cent. 

From  18i42  to  1854  the  number  of  male  lunatics  was  9,314;  of 
female,  10,177.  At  the  first  glance  we  might  be  tempted  to  oonchde 
from  this  difference  that  women  had  a  peculiar  predisposition  to 
insanity;  but  as  the  females  under  treatment  in  asylums  are  more 
numerous  than  the  men,  the  excess  is  dependent  upon  the  sojotirn 
of  the  latter  being  less  than  that  of  the  former,  and  upon  the 
mortality  being  greater  among  males  than  females. 

The  23,795  insane  existing  in  the  asylums  on  the  Ist  January, 
1858,  were  thus  distributed :  in  the  asylums  of  the  State,  the  depart- 
ments, and  the  communes,  10,839 ;  in  the  quortien  det  lotpien, 
7,233 ;  in  private  asylums,  6,733.  This  gives  for  the  first,  4S'55  per 
cent. ;  for  the  second,  30*36 ;  and  for  the  last,  2409. 

On  investigating  the  relation  of  the  number  of  insane  under  treat' 
ment  to  the  total  population  of  France,  at  five  quinquennial  periods, 
the  following  results  are  obtained : — 

1836—38,540,910  population,  11,091  insane;  1  in  every  3,024  individuals. 

1841—34,240,178         ,.  13,887       „  1        „       2,465 

1846—35,400,486         „  18,013*       „  1        „       1,965 

1861—36,783,170         „  21,353      .„  1       „       1,676 

From  these  figures  we  ascertain  that,  in  relation  to  populatioo,  the 
number  of  insane  under  treatment  has  augmented  considerably ;  for 
while  the  increase  of  the  population  from  1836  to  1851  has  been  6*68 
per  oent.y  the  increase  of  the  insane  has  been  92*52  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
xoniteen  times  as  much. 

But  the  number  of  insane  under  treatment  in  asylums  is  not  an 
exact  representation  of  the  real  number  which  exist ;  there  are,  indeed, 
many  more  .of  these  unfortunates  that  are  to  be  found  under  treat- 
ment.   During  the  enumeration  of  the  population  in  1861,  it  was 
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asceriained  that  24,433  individaals  deprived  of  reason  were  living  in 
private  dwelling- houses ;  and  if  this  number  be  added  to  the  population 
of  the  asylums  in  that  year,  we  obtain  a  total  of  44,970  insane,  that 
is,  1-25  in  every  1,000  inhabitants,  or  1  in  796.  When  the  kst  census 
was  taken  in  England,  it  was  foimd  that  one-half  of  the  demented 
individuals  in  that  country  were  deprived,  also,  of  the  aid  that  they 
required,  and  contribute  to  augment  the  contingent  of  mental 
alienation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  departments  (25  in  number) 
which  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  insane  in  private  dwellings,  are 
those  in  which  no  asylums  exist. 

From  1842  to  1853,  with  the  exception  of  1849  (the  cholera 
jear),  there  was  an  excess  of  admissions  into  the  asylums,  as 
compared  with  the  united  discharges  and  deaths,  the  excess  amounting 
to  an  annual  mean  of  766.  If  this  proportion  of  admissions 
continue,  it  will  be  requisite  every  year  to  provide  new  asylums 
capable  of  accommodating  the  mean  excess  named,  or  to  enlai^  to  the 
Kquisite  extent  the  asylums  abeady  existing.  The  actual  number  of 
iadividnals  received  into  establishments  devoted  to  the  insane,  during 
the  period  named,  was  94,169 ;  52,871  were  dismissed,  and  32,099 
died.  These  figures  give  the  annual  means  of  7,847  admissions, 
4,406  discharges  and  2,675  deaths ;  or  11  admissions  to  10  dis- 
charges and  deaths. 

Of  1,000  admissions,  533  were  males,  and  467  females ;  of  1,000 
discharges,  before  or  after  cure,  535  were  males,  and  465  females ;  and 
of  1,000  deaths,  541  were  males,  and  409  females :  consequently,  the 
admissions  being  equal,  there  die  in  lunatic  asylums  many  more  men 
than  women ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sojourn  of  the  latter  is 
notably  longer  than  that  of  the  men.  This  is,  as  has  ahready  been 
said,  the  explanation  of  the  numerical  predominance  of  the  female  sex 
in  the  actual  population  of  asylums.  . 

The  mean  annual  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths,  m 
each  of  the  different  classes  of  asylums  from  1844-52  inclusive,  was 
as  follows :— (1)  In  asylums  appertaining  to  the  State,  the  depart- 
ments, or  the  communes,  6,717  (admissions,  3,138;  dischaiges, 
15,551 ;  deaths,  1,068) :  (2)  In  hospital  establishments,  6,049  (ad- 
missions, 3,066 ;  discharges,  1,937 ;  deaths,  1,046):  (3)  In  fnaUans 
de  sante,  3,274  (admissions,  1,752 ;  discharges,  966 ;  deaths,  566). 

The  continuous  increase  witnessed  in  the  number  of  insane  under 
treatment  is  equally  remarked  in  the  number  of  annual  admissions : 
thus  the  figure  which  in  1835  was  3,947,  arose  in  1853  to  9,081. 
During  this  period  of  nineteen  years,  the  total  number  of  admissions 
was  128,542.  In  1852,  the  total  number  of  admissions  was  greatesi? 
if  it  be  compared  with  1835,  it  will  be  found  that  the  admissions 
l»ve  nearly  trebled  in  eighteen  years. 

Without  prejudging  the  question  of  the  influence  upon  this  increase 
of  the  number  of  asylums,  of  their  enlargement,  of  the  ameliorations 
which  they  have  undergone,  or  of  the  action  of  civilisation  upon  the 
development  of  insanity,  M.  Legoyt  presents  some  facts  which 
appear  to  him  not  without  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.^ 

He  observes  that,   if   we  divide  the  nineteen  years    oomr 
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between  1886  and  1858  into  four  periocjs  of  from  three  to  five  yews 
each,  we  shall  find  that  the  mean  number  of  annual  admbsionfl  bu 
been  as  follown :— « 

For  the  Ist  period  (1835—1838) 4,378 

„      2nd     „     (1839—1843) 6,061 

„  .    3rd     „      (1844—1848) 7,510 

„      4tli     „     (1849—1863) 8,635 

The  mean  increase  from  period  to  period,  as  deducted  firom  these 
figures,  is  as  follows : — 

From  the  Ist  to  the  2nd  period  38-44  per  cent.,  or  9-61  per  cent,  per  amnim. 
„        2nd     „    3rd     „     23-91         „  478  „ 

„        8rd      „    4th     „     14*97         „  2*99  „ 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  since  1885  the  increase  of 
admissions  gtadoallj  diminishes,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  time  may 
be  foreseen  when,  all  things  being  equal,  the  annual  number  of  a^- 
missions  will  become  stationary.    It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  if 
civilisation,  in  raising  the  level  of  general  comfort,  has  a  tendency  ifl 
divers  ways  to  excite  suffering,  it  neutralises  by  degrees  the  deadlj 
consequences  of   misery  upon  the  public  health.    The    increasing 
number  of  admissions  can  be  explained  by  considerations  evexy  way 
foreim  from  physiological  reasons :  the  creation  of  new  asylums,  the 
amehoration  of  the  internal  regime  of  these  establishments,  the  ex- 
tension  of  moral  treatment,  the  reputation  of  physicians,  the  diminution 
of  the  prejudices  respecting  insanity,  the  moderate  charges  of  the 
establishments,  the  rapidity  of  communications,  and  the  gratuitooi 
charge  of  indigent  lunatics  I    It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  lately 
abuses  have  sheeted  the  admissions,  in  consequence  of  the  munidpa^ 
authorities  and  even  families  imposing  upon  the  departments,  linger 
the  pretext  of  mental  derangement,  the  charge  of  a  great  number  of 
paupers.    We  shall  not  discuss  these  points,  but  confine  ourselves  to 
the  remark  that  everywhere  where  the  human  brain  is  without  cessa- 
tion kept  in  action,  there  we  are  sure  to  see  the  number  of  insaDe 
predominate :   it  is  thus  that  in  France,  in  England,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  physiological  causes  are  excessively  multipHedf 
the  number  of  insane  is  considerable,  while  in  Italy  and  in  Spsin  the 
proportion  is  much  less :  it  is  also  small  in  Turkey  and  in  Asia.   Ai 
to  the  predominance  of  moral  causes  above  physical,  we  consider  it 
incontestable ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  cause  may  be  hid 
with  infinite  care,  and  that  it  is  not  in  mere  passing  relations  we  shall 
obtain  such  avowals  as  these:— '' I  have  failed  in  my  duties  to  my 
spouse ;"  ''  I  have  committed  perjury ;"  '*  I  have  seduced  the  sister  of 
an  intimate  friend,  and  he  has  perished  before  my  eyes,"  Ac.,  ^' 
Even  M.  Legoyt  admits  that  there  are  thousands  of  fools  who  are  not 
treated  as  such,  and  I.  would  add  that  many  are  carefully  hidden. 
Lastly,  the  alliances  between  relatives,  and  between  insane  individoslfi, 
tend  without  ceasing  to  propagate  the  malady.    M.  L^oyt  savs  thai 
it  has  been  demonstrated  tnat,  during  the  great  social  crisis  of  184Bi 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  admissions.  We  answer  thai 
many  of  these  unhappy  individuals  fell  victims  to  their  exsltatioD; 
others  fled  the  countoy ;  and  the  prisons  received  a  large  number.  I^ 
haa  been  a  matter  of  observation,  during  many  years,  that  a  notsbk 
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quantitj  of  ▼iciims  to  political  crues  have  entered  into  lunatic  eetab- 
lifliments.  MoreoTer,  it  would  be  neocBsary  to  count  those  who, 
conceived  under  the  influence  of  great  disturbances,  subsequently 
became  insane. 

On  comparing  the  annual  admissions  with  the  population,  we  wrote 
that,  during  this  period  of  12  years,  there  has  been  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine  1  admission  in  every  616  inhabitants,  while  the  propor- 
tion for  the  whole  of  France  has  been  1  in  4,144i.  This  result  is 
explamed  by  the  exceptional  state  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  obliges 
the  authorities  to  sequestrate  every  individual  deprived  of  reason ;  by 
the  just  celebrity  of  many  establishments  for  the  insane ;  and  by  the 
facilities  afforded  to  families  for  having  their  insane  treated  there  in 
absolute  secrecy. 

The  relation  of  the  sexes  ought  to  be  examined  with  care.  It  would 
appear  from  M.  L^oyt*s  documents,  that  the  admissions  of  men  have 
exceeded  those  of  women  in  a  proportion  which  averages  more  than 
14  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  women  than' men  in  the  total  population ;  hence  there 
u»  a  certain  degree  of  probability  that  man  is  more  predisposed  to 
insanity  than  woman.  According  to  the  enumeration  of  1861,  and 
the  annual  mean  of  admissions  during  the  quinquennial  period 
l84d-63,  it  would  appear  that,  for  the  whole  of  France,  there  were 
8,864  individuals  of  the  male  sex  to  every  male  admission,  and  4,478 
of  the  female  sex  for  every  female  admission. 

The  admission  into  an  asylum  may  be  carried  into  eflect  either  by 
the  families  of  lunatics,  or  by  the  administration,  which  intervenee 
officially.  Of  the  9,081  patients  cured  in  all  the  establishments  in 
1853, 2,609  were  placed  under  charge  by  their  friends,  and  6,472  by 
the  administration :  thus  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  admissions  were 
exacted  for  the  public  security.  In  the  Parisian  asylums,  the  proper- 
tion  of  cases  sent  by  the  administration  is  nearly  80  per  cent. 

In  respect  of  age,  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  year,  females  are 
attacked  more  frequently  than  males ;  in  1,000  cases  of  each  sex,  the 
number  of  instances  within  the  period  named  being  134  males  and 
167  females.  This  result  appears  to  indicate  the  influence  of  the 
critical  time.  As  to  the  mean  age  of  admission,  it  is  40  years  and 
o  months.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  made  manifest  by  the 
returns  respecting  the  civil  condition,  is  the  large  number  of  unmarried 
people  among  lunatics  in  asylums;  the  percentage,  of  both  sexes 
combined,  upon  the  total  number  of  insane  under  charge,  being  61*80 ; 
while  in  the  population  at  large,  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  un« 
married  form  oidy  36*74  per  cent.  This  apparent  predisposition  to 
insanity  among  the  unmarried  has  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
those  joys  and  cares  which  belong  to  a  family,  and  to  the  terrible  trials 
of  adversity  suffered  alone.  Without  denving  these  reasons,  M. 
Legoyt,  however,  thinks  that 'it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  isolated  state  of  the  unmarried  lunatic,  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  promptly  conducted  to  an  asylum. 

In  regard  to  professions,  M.  Legoyt  has  shown  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  artists,  in  1853,  numbered  eight  times  more  insane 
than  proprietors  and  landlords;   Jesuitai  seven  times  more;  ecde- 
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BiaBticsand  phyBicianB,  five  times  more ;  professions  and  men  of  letters, 
four  times.  For  these  five  cat^;ories  of  tne  population  combined,  there 
were  205  individuals  for  one  lunatic  imder  treatment ;  whilst  for  the 
entire  population,  l,2d4  inhabitants  are  found  for  one  lunatic.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  must  be  put  aside  altogether,  because,  being  sent  without 
exception,  by  authority,  to  a  special  establishment,  there  cannot  he 
a  comparison  established  between  them  and  other  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  which  a  great  number  are  never  placed  in  asylums.  Tins  re- 
sult confirms  the  opinions  generally  entertained,  that  the  profesnons 
which  exact  continual  brain-work  contain  a  greater  number  of  insane 
than  others.  After  trades  come  domestics  or  journeymen,  the  manual 
or  mechanical  professions.  The  proportion  of  insane  belonging  to  the 
category  of  domestics  and  of  journeymen  exceeds  the  half  of  the 
general  mean :  it  is  also  in  tms  class  that  the  greatest  number  of 
unmarried  persons  is  found. 

The  degree  of  instruction  among  the  insane  has  been  the  olject  of 
examination ;  but  as  there  are  no  data  respecting  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion existing  among  the  entire  population,  the  results  have  no  rdsr 
tive  value.  Considering,  however,  the  statistics  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  it  is  evident  that  that  portion  of  the  population  of  which 
the  instruction  is  superior  to  that  which  has  rudimentarv  instructiQn 
merely,  furnishes  a  considerable  contingent  to  the  number  of  insane 
treated,  since  it  forms  nearly  a  twelfth.  This  proportion  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  liberal  professions. 

Of  2,888  lunatics,  in  1853,  hereditary  predisposition  is  stated  to 
have  existed  in  1,410  men  and  1,470  women.  Of  1,000  lunatics,  the 
cause  of  insanity  was  said  to  be  physical  in  572,  and  moral  in  428. 
We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  living  in  intimacy 
with  the  insane  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  inexact  information  obtained  in  asylums,  both 
public  and  private,  reduces  very  much  the  value  of  the  figures  in- 
ferring to  heritage  and  other  causes.  There  are  also  other  obiec- 
tions  in  regard  to  the  physical  causes,  because  it  is  evident  uist 
drunkenness,  bereavement,  and  misery  have  a  double  meaaiiig. 
The  man  who,  for  example,  drinks,  to  stupify  his  grief  and  becomes 
insane,  at  first  acts  under  the  influence  of  a  moral  cause.  Acci- 
dental suppression  of  menses  (150)  and  puerperal  insanity  (150), 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  arise  ,irom  moral  impressions. 

Among  moral  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  grief  arising  from  the 
loss  of  money :  899  cases  of  insanity  are  attributed  to  this  cause,  which 
is,  by  comparison  with  the  total  figure  of  moral  causes,  a  proportion  of 
more  than  12  per  cent.  Afterwards  comes  religious  exaltation  (lt894)) 
love  (792),  violent  emotions  (698),  pride  (600),  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  (510),  disappointed  ambition  (495),  jealousy  (442),  politictl 
events  (808),  excess  of  intellectual  work  (156),  wimple  imprisonment 
(154),  nostalgia  (48),  isolation  and  solitude  (41),  change  of  life  (32), 
association  with  and  assiduous  attention  upon  the  insane  (16),  eellvkr 
im^onment  (4). 

When  the  admissions  are  arranged  according  to  seasons,  it  is  seen 
that  the  months  of  summer  and  of  autumn  are  those  which  are  most 
charged.    For  both  sezesi  and  for  the  bmale  seZ|  the  maximum  of 
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admiflsioiis  takes  place  in  July ;  for  the  male  sex,  in  November.    This 
difference  is  indicated  now  for  the  first  time. 

An  interesting  point  for  study  is  the  duration  of  insanity  at  the 
time  of  reception  into  an  asylum.  Of  14,968  insane  respecting  whom 
information  was  furnished,  m  1858,  it  is  noted  that  nearly  half  the 
namber  had  been  suffering  more  than  two  years.  If  this  return  be 
exact, — and  we  believe,  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  is  so, — we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  insane  who  cumber  our  asylums. 
The  English  returns  direct  attention  every  year  to  this  sad  result — ^the 
result  of  ignorance,  cupidity,  and  indifference. 

Idiots  and  cretins  were  distinguished  for  the  first  time  in  the 
statistical  returns  for  1858.  In  that  year  the  number  of  idiots  is 
stated  to  have  been  2,654,  of  cretins  only  45.  We  may  remark  con- 
cerning this  last  figure  that  it  must  be  very  far  from  beinff  correct,  for 
it  is  not  in  relation  with  the  great  number  of  existing  cretms,  of  whom 
it  has  been  estimated  8,000  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Basses-Alpes 
^one. 

Insanity  has  been  considered  one  of  the  maladies  which  offers  the 
greatest  number  of  relapses.  Of  the  82,876  insane  which  form  the 
object  of  this  examination,  the  relapses  amount  to  1,685,  being  a  pro- 
portion  of  48  in  every  1,000  insane.  It  will  be  acknowledged  that  this 
proportion  is  much  less  than  that  which  occurs  in  many  other  affec- 
tions, and  particularly  in  rheumatism. 

Of  the  82,876  insane  returns  in  1858,  comprehending  the  28,795  in 
the  asy lams  on  the  1st  of  January  in  that  year,  and  the  9,081  received 
daring  the  year,  12,972  came  from  towns,  14,536  from  the  country, 
and  of  5,368  the  residence  was  unknown.  Now,  as  the  population  of 
the  towns  is  to  that  of  the  country  as  1  to  8,  it  follows  that  the  urban 
insane  are  much  moi*e  numerous  than  the  rural.  This  result  has  been 
attributed  to  the  development  of  luxury,  extreme  covetousness,  agita- 
tions, excesses,  disorders  of  all  kinds,  industrial  crises,  and  the  miseries 
that  they  lead  to.  M.  Legoyt,  however,  would  attribute  it  to  dif- 
Terences  in  administrative  measures.  Thus,  while  in  towns  the  insane 
are  most  commonly  placed  in  confinement  as  dangerous,  in  the  country 
the  inoffensive  are  left  to  the  chars^  of  their  families ;  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  towns  ought  to  show  a  marked  numerical  superiority 
of  insane  under  treatment  as  compared  with  the  country.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  1851,  which  show 
1356  insane  in  3,632  cities  and  chief  towns  of  arrandissemetUs^  and 
22,577  in  the  communes.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  researches 
niade  with  care  by  the  directors  of  asylums  demonstrate  the  pre* 
dominance  of  the  number  of  insane  in  towns  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  population.  There  is,  also,  another  fact  which  belongs  to  this 
4uestion,  that  is  the  excess  in  number  of  suicides  occurring  in  towns  as 
compared  with  the  country,  and  we  know  the  intimate  relation  which 
tiists  between  suicide  and  folly. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  rightly  the  results  afforded  by  the  returas 
of  cures,  because  the  figures  vary  singularly  according  as  establish- 
ments receive  patients  curable  or  incurable,  as  at  Bethlehem  or  Hanwell. 
In  France  the  as^^lums  admit  indiscriminately  all  cases,  and  the  pro. 
portion  of.  chronic  oases  is  enormous.    Some  asylums  make  their 
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returns  Bolelj  upoa  curable  cases,  whilst  others  take  the  total  number 
of  admissions.  To  obtain  an  exact  number  of  cures,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  put  aside  paralytics,  epileptics,  demented,  chronic  cases,  idiots, 
cretins,  caput  mortuum  of  which  the  lot  is  fixed  in  advance,  and  to 
hold  count  onlv  of  recent  cases  of  mania  and  monomania,  the  sole 
which  have  a  chance.  In  1853,  of  4,872  cases  discharged,  2,771  were 
cured  and  2,101  not  cured.  Eelatively  to  the  duration  of  treatment  in 
the  cases  cured,  36  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  cured  within 
the  first  three  months  of  treatment ;  25  per  cent,,  or  one-fourth,  after 
six  months'  treatment ;  11  per  cent.,  or  about  one-tenth,  in  from  six  to 
nine  months ;  8  per  cent,  in  from  nine  to  twelve  months.  This  gives, 
consequently,  80  per  cent,  of  cures  within  the  first  year,  and  20  per 
cent,  only  in  subsequent  years.  The  mean  duration  of  the  cures  was 
nine  months,  fifteen  days ;  and  the  mean  age  of  the  individuals  cured, 
thirty-seven  years,  two  months,  for  both  sexes. 

During  the  period  of  twelve  years  comprised  between  1842  and 
1853,  there  died  32,099  individuab  in  lunatic  asylums,  or  an  annual 
average  of  2,675.  Of  this  proportion,  17,890  were  men,  and  14,709 
women. 

If  the  mortality  be  compared  in  public  and  private  asylums^  we 
obtain  the  following  results  :*■— 

DepM^mental  Asyltuns 1  death  in  7*90,  or  12*66  per  cent. 

In  Hospital  EstaDlishments  ...1        „        6'46,  „  15*60        „ 
In  MaUom  de  Smt^ 1        „        8*10,  „  12*85        „ 

Under  the  denomination  maisons  de  sante  are  included  establish- 
ments which  receive  as  many  as  100  insane,  of  whom  the  greatest  part 
might  also  be  placed  in  the  hospices :  be  this  as  it  may,  the  mortality 
in  the  quartiers  d'hospices  is  the  most  considerable.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  these  establishments  being  old  constructions,  badlj 
situated  in  the  middle  of  towns,  and  not  fitted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  devoted.  In  1863  sixteen  accidental  deaths  and  seven- 
teen suicides  occurred.  This  last  figure  is  ilot  surprising,  if  we  reflect 
on  the  frequency  of  suicidal  mania.  We  may  add  even,  that  it  is  pro- 
vidential,  when  we  know  how  fixed  the  resolutions  of  the  suicidal  insane 
are.  Esquirol  tells  us  that  when  a  lunatic  wishes  to  kill  himself,  he 
does  it  in  spite  of  precautions :  this  is  also  our  conviction. 

All  those  who  have  the  direction  of  public  or  private  asylums  know 
the  large  proportion  of  deaths  during  the  first  month  of  admission. 
According  to  M.  Leeoyt,  it  reaches  108  per  cent.,  or  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  whole  mortality ;  and  he  asks  if,  independently  of  the  states  of 
debility  stated  by  some  alienists  as  to  the  cause  of  mortality,  the  sad- 
den change  of  regime,  and  the  violent  emotion  occasioned  by  this  hasty 
sequestration,  may  not  have  an  unfavourable  influence?  We  arc 
astonished  that  emotion  should  be  assigned  &i  a  cause,  because  for  thirty 
years  that  we  have  been  constantly  in  contact  with  the  insane,  and  that 
we  have  observed  them  with  particular  care,  we  have  never  seen  emo- 
tion occasion  a  grave  accident.  The  immense  majority  of  the  insane 
have  not  a  knowledge  of  their  state ;  they  are  generally  egoists ;  many 
without  doubt,  regret  their  liberty,  beg  for  it,  and  maJce  attempts  to 

*  It  is  not  BtaUd  how  thaae  randts  were  obtained.— JED. 
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escape ;  bat  they  are  rarely  attacked  with  Doatalgia,  and  when  this  does 
oocor,  the  dismissal  takes  place  nearly  always  immediately.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  first  month,  Ihen^  most  be  attributed  to  other  causes, 
and  these  are  those  which  we  have  noted  and  which  our  confreres  have 
noted  also.  A  great  number  of  cases  kept  a  long  time  at  home  are 
placed  in  asylums  only  when  they  become  noisy  or  refuse  every  atten- 
tion :  this  happens  often  with  general  paralytics ;  and  this  state  cor- 
responds always  to  a  period  of  aggravation  or  of  fatal  termination. 
Acute  and  grave  cases,  such  as  acute  delirium,  with  obstinate  refusal 
to  take  food,  from  fear  of  being  poisoned  by  enemies,  terminates  also 
onfortonately  in  a  few  days,  when  the  aid  of  art  is  insufficient.  Many 
insane,  treated  at  home,  from  some  motive  or  other  are  sent  into  an 
asjlam  to  die  there.  Lastly,  it  frequently  happens  that  sick  are  sent 
to  asylums  who  are  suffering  from  the  delirium  of  typhoid  and  ataxic 
ferers,  encephalitis,  pneumonia,  &o.,  and  who  expire  a  few  hours  after 
admission,  or  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  This  rapid  enumeration, 
which  does  not  comprehend  every  case,  gives  a  satisfiustory  scientific 
explanation  of  the  elevated  figure  of  the  mortality  in  the  first  month. 

The  seasons  have  upon  the  mortality  of  the  insane  the  same  influence 
that  they  have  upon  the  mortality  of  the  total  population  of  France. 

2.  IBELAin). 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into 
the  State  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  other  institutions  for  the 
custody  and  treatment  of  the  Insane  in  Ireland,  contains  a  series  of 
statistical  tables  relative  to  the  district  asyhmis,  from  which  several 
interesting  particulars  may  be  obtained  respecting  the  recoveries, 
mortality,  and  character  of  the  cases  received  mto  those  institutions. 
In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  Commissioners'  Eeport ;  we  now  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  few  of  the  principal  results  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

In  our  previous  notice  of  the  Report,  we  gave  a  summary  of  the 
general  statistics  contained  in  it,  but  we  may  quote  here  the  following 
statement  of  the  Commissioners: — ''The  Oensus  Conunissioners 
(1851)  and  the  Inspectors  of  Lunatics  in  their  last  Report  have 
given  returns  of  the  total  number  of  insane  in  Ireland  in  I85I  and 
1857  respectively.  The  returns  of  the  inspectors  are  not  given  for 
the  same  date  in  the  several  institutions^  and  thev  contain,  more- 
over, the  number  of  persons  simply  '  epileptics '  at  larffe  and  in  the 
workhouses;  and  as  these  are  exclusive  of  the  'lunatics*  and 
'idiots'  in  those  returns,  they  may  be  omitted  from  the  total  of  the 
insane.  The  Census  Returns  give  the  number  of  insane  in  Ireland 
on  the  3l8t  March,  1851,  at  9,980,  of  whom  4,635  were  at  large. 
The  Inspectors  of  Lunatics,  in  their  last  Report  (if  we  exclude 
epileptics  at  large  and  in  workhouses,  for  those  in  asvlums  must  be 
supposed  to  be  insane),  fix  the  number  at  11,452,  of  whom  5,441  are 
At  large.  A  comparison  of  these  returns,  made  at  an  interval  of 
between  five  and  six  years,  and  obtained  through  the  same  sources  of 
information,  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  insanity 
in  Ireland."— ^or^,  p.  2. 
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During  the  five  years  1852—56,  6,197  cases  (d,24i9  males  and  2,948 
females)  were  admitted  into  the  district  asylums,  and  the  daily 
average  of  patients  during  the  period  was  8,467.  The  total  dUchofyes 
amounted  to  3,715  (1,986  males,  1,779  females),  the  recoveries  hemg 
2,435  (1,287  males,  1,298  females),  and  the  non-recoveries  1,280  (699 
males,  581  females).  The  total  mortality  was  1,863  (722  males  and 
641  females).  If  the  proportion  of  recoveries  and  deaths  be  calculated 
upon  the  admissions,  it  is  found  that  the  average  ratio  of  the  former 
during  the  five  years  was  89-2  per  cent.,  of  the  latter  10*5  per  cent. ; 
but  if  the  more  correct  calculation  suggested  by  Dr.  Farr  be  made,  the 
proportions  being  calculated  upon  the  mean  of  the  admissions,  dwr 
charges  and  deaths — this  mean  g^vins  the  nearest  approximation  to 
the  number  of  cases  treated — the  following  results,  per  cent,  are 
obtained : — JRecoveries^  males  21*9,  femades  21'2,  total  43*1 :  Deaths^ 
males  12-8,  females  10-8,  total  22-7.. 

The  distribution  of  the  deaths  in  the  different  months  was  as  follows : 

January 125  July 57 

February 106  |  August 107 

March 147  j  September 76 

April 126  I  October 124 

May 127  j  November 101 

June 116  I  December 106 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  maximum  mortality 
was  in  spring,  the  minimum  in  summer. 

The  accompanying  figures  show  the  proportion  per  cent  of  recoveriet 
within  different  periods  of  time : — 

Males. 

Less  than  three  months 15 '1 

More  than  three  months  and  less  than  six  months    11*9 
More  tlian  six  months  and  less  than  one  year  .    .    11*5 
More  than  one  year  and  less  than  two  years,  .    .      6*2 
More  than  two  years  and  less  than  three     ...      2'4 
More  than  three  years  and  less  than  four    ...      1*3 
More  than  four  years  and  less  than  five  .    . 
More  than  five  years  and  less  than  six   .    . 
More  than  six  years  and  less  than  seven .    . 
More  than  seven  years  and  less  than  eight  . 
More  than  eight  years  and  less  than  nine    . 
More  than  nine  years  and  less  than  ten  .    . 
More  than  ten  years 


Females. 

Total 

13*4 

28*2 

12-8 

22-7 

11-6 

23-5 

5-3 

ire 

2-4 

5-3 

0-9 

27-9 

12-3 

90 

4-9 

3-2 

24 

4*5 

0-8 

Thus,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  recoveries  took  place  within  three 
months  after  admission  into  an  asylum ;  one-half  within  the  six  months  | 
and  three-fourths  within  twelve  months* 

Of  the  admissions  during  the  five  years  220  per  cent.  (ll'O  males, 
10*3  females)  had  been  in  an  asylum  once  before ;  2'5  per  cent.  (I'l 
males,  and  1*4  females)  had  been  twiee  before ;  .and  1*1  per  oeot, 
(0'9  males,  0*8  females)  had  been  thrice. 

The  form  of  mental  disease  and  special  tendencies,  as  well  as  the 
probable  curability  and  incurability  of  the  patients  in  the  differeot 
asylums  on  the  1st  January,  1857,  ia  shown  in  the  subsequent 
summary. 
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The  figures  show  the  per-centage  upon  the  total  number  of  patients, 
Damely  3,284  (1,949  males,  and  1,875  females). 

Males.       Femalet.  Total. 

Mania,  Acute 13-4        131  13*2 

„      Ordinary 14*7        13-9  14*3 

„      Chronic 311        26-9  290 

Morallnsani^ 4*2         3*0  39 

Melancholia,  (whether  or  not  attended 
with  delusions  or  occasional  excite- 
ment)      9-3        14-9  121 

Congenital  idiocy 31          1*4  2*3 

Congenital  imbecility 2*9          30  2*9 

Other  forms  of  mental  disease  :— 

Dementia 210       27*7  21*9 

BpUeptics 8-7         4-8  fl'7 

Dangerous  to  others 12*6        101  111 

Suicidal 3-6         2*9  32 

Of  dirty  habits 12'9        13*2  13*1 

Eeceived  from  gaols :— - 

Dangerous  luuatics 23*7        14*2  19*0 

Criminal  lunatics 1*6         0*3  0*9 

The  probability  of  recovery  among  the  whole  of  these  cases  was  as 
follows : — 

Probably  curable 28*5        32*6  30*5 

Probably  incurable 71*4       67*3  69*4 

The  per-centage  of  patients  paid  for  by  their  friends  was,  males  2*0, 
females  1*0,  total  1*5. 

The  assigned  eaueee  of  the  mental  disorder  in  the  cases  admitted 
into  the  district  asylums  during  the  five  years   1852 — 56  may  be 

divided  into  two  classes,  the  phyneal  and  the  tnoraL  In  the^r«^ 
ckii  there  may  be  enumerated,  of  those  cases  in  which  a  cause  is  dis- 
tbctly  specified,  722  males  and  707  females ;  in  the  second  class  may 
be  gummed  up  262  males,  and  461  females.    The  principal  physical 

causes  mentioned  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  tkey  are  supposed 
to  hsTe  been  effective,  are  as  follows :—     * 

MalM.  Fflmalfi. 

Heritage 860  833 

Epilepsy 81  44 

Intemperance  and  dissipation 40  60 

Mechanical  injuries 63  17 

Injuries  of  the  head •    .    .    •      28  4 

Pever 81  62 

Child-birth —  68 

Gold,  excessive  work,  and  destitution      ...      18  10 

'Hie  principal  moral  causes  named  are  :— 

Grief 47  86 

Fright 30  46 

Gnef  and  fright 30  46 

total  from  these  motions 107  177 

Loss  of  pronerty •    •    .      60  40 

Jealousy  ana  love 30  45 

Disappointment .      19  41 

Death  of  a  member  of  the  faxoalj,  or  of  friends      10  44 

Death  and  emigration  of  a  relative  or  friend    .       4  82 

Demeatio  trials 16  19 
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The  oeeupation  of  the  lunatic  prior  to  his  insanity  is  mentioned  in 
3,794  instances,  of  which  the  accompanying  list  gives  a  brief  summary : 

Labourers .  1445 

Senrants 523 

Agricultural  pursuits,  fanning,  gardening,  &c.,  (fanners,  372)  507 

Handicraftsmen 427 

Tradesmen 239 

Dresss  and  bonnet-makers,  and  needlewomen 168 

Policemen,  soldiers,  excisemen,  and  pensioners 151 

Professions 124 

Clerks 72 

Shipwrights,  sailors,  boatmen,  and  fishermen 44 

Paupers 29 

Gentry 19 

Enga^  about  horses 18 

Prostitute 1 

The  data  are  not  given  by  which  the  relative  proportion  of  these 
figures  to  the  average  number  of  individuals  living  in  each  of  the 
specified  classes  of  occupation,  could  be  tecertamed  for  the  period  in 
question. 

The  value  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  district  asylums  is  in 
several  respects  much  diminshed  from  the  want  of  a  compr^ 
hensive  system  of  registration  common  to  all  the  asylums.  But 
this  is  a  defect  which  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Irish  asylums. 


.    PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW  OP  LUNACY.* 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  discussed  at  a  considerable  length  this 
important  subject,  but  as  the  matter  in  all  its  details  is  at  this  moment 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
witnesses  are  in  the  course  of  examination,  we  have  thought  it  would 
be  in  better  taste,  and  more  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  defer 
the  publication  of  our  remarks  until  the  committee  have  completed 
their  labours,  and  drawn  up  their  report  for  the  legislative  consideration 
of  Parliament.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  our  body  to  several  valuable  pamphlets  that  have  appeared  on 
this  subject  within  the  last  few  weeks.  They  should  all  be  attentivelr 
read  and  diligently  studied  by  every  person  interested  in  a  right 
solution  of  the  many  difficult  and  important  medical  and  social 
questions  discussed  in  their  pages%  We  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  able  essay  of  Dr.  Seymour.  Nothing  can  proceed  from 
this  accomplished  physician's  pen  that  is  not  entitled  to  the  no^ 

*  (1),  **  A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuxr  on  the  Laws  which  regulate  Private 
Lunatic  Asjlums,"  by  Ed.  J.  Seymour,  M.D.,  F.B,B.,  fto.  pp.  09.  Lang- 
man:  1869. 

^2).  "  Plea  for  the  Insane  Poor,"  by  John  Milhur.    H.  ReoBhaw^  1859. 

(8).  "  Buggestiont  for  Uie  Amendment  of  ihe  Lawi  renting  to  Private  Lunatic 
Ai^lnmi,"  by  O.  Ed.  T.  Couolly,  Barriiter-alrUw.     Shaw  and  Son* :  1869. 

(4).  "What  shall  we  do  with  our  Lunatics  V*  by  Edwaid  EodeL  F.B.C.S.  I 
ChmchiU:  1859. 

(6).  '« On  some  Points  in  the  Legal  Provisicms  (or  the  Poor,"  by  J.  T.  Arfi<lr. 
M.B.  aad  A.B.    London :  1859. 
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careful  and  respectful  attention.  Dr.  Seymour  was  for  many  years 
006  of  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and,  therefore,  he 
ipeaks  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  medical  and 
domestic  treatment  of  the  insane.  Many  of  his  suggestions,  as  em- 
ix)died  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  are  worthy  of  earnest  attention.  The 
pamphlet  is  written  with  great  care,  and  embraces  a  full  consideration 
of  nearly  all  the  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Lunacy  Law.  We  hes  our  readers  to  procure  the  essay,  and  to  read  its 
interesting  pages,  and  judge  for  themselTes  of  their  great  merits. 
We  again  repeat  that  it  would  be  ill-judged  for  us  to  quote  passages 
from  Ut.  Seymour's  Essay,  or  from  any  of  the  pamphlets  alluded  to, 
whilst  the  nuitter  is  still  suhjudice,  we  would,  nowevor,  particularly 
call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ConoUy,  who  has  evidently  devoted 
moch  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  three  remain- 
ing pamphlets  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  Committee 
^pointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  has  commenced  its  labours,  and 
teveral  witnesses  have  already  been  examined.  The  whole  subject  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry  will  be  fully  discussed  in  these  pages. 


MUBDBROUS  ASSAULT  ON  THE  VISITING  PHYSICIAN  IN  THE 

MAKYBORO'  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

**  Wi  copy  the  following  report  of  this  very  serious  occurrence  from  the  local 
jAper  n*ie  Leintter  Express);  up  to  the  moment  we  write  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed OT  any  alarming  consequences.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  iniury 
jjas  not  Decn  overstated,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Until  a  strict  and  searcfiing 
inqniiy  he  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this  and  other  outrajj;es  in  this  Asylum,  we 
mnat  refrain  from  more  particular  comment : — 

"  An  occurrence  whicn  might  have  produced  disastrous  consequences  took 
p|aoe  in  this  institution  on  last  Monday.  A  female  patient,  named  Margaret 
^^7,  complaining  of  a  headache,  was  permitted  to  remain  in  her  sleeping- 
wom,  where  she  (&essed  herself,  putting  on  a  cloak  over  her  clothes ;  on  Dr. 
Jacob  paying  her  a  visit,  accompanied  by  the  nurse  and  matron  (the  latter 
remaining  outside  the  door),  he  observed  tliat  the  patient,  who,  on  his  entrance, 
^  been  reclining  over  the  bedclothes,  rose  slowly  to  a  standing  position  on 
the  bed  without  making  any  manifestation  of  anger  or  violence.  Dr.  Jacob 
'as  about  retiring  from  the  room,  suspecting  tlie  woman  to  have  some 
cril  intent,  when  she  drew  from  under  her  cloak  a  stone  nearly  81bs.  weight, 
wrapped  in  a  cloth,  which  she  swung  around,  and  struck  him  in  the  head, 
breaking  in  his  hat,  and  inflicting  a  wound  of  nearly  two  inches  in  length, 
^r.  Jacob  then  withdrew  from  the  room  when  the  patient  struck  the  nurse, 
caosmg  a  wound  in  her  head  also ;  the  doctor  immediately  returned  to  the 
nurse's  assistance,  when  the  patient  was  secured.  Were  it  not  that  this  gen- 
tleman wore  a  very  strong  hat,  the  probability  is  that  his  life  would  have  been 
^ftcrificed ;  happily  the  injurjr  has  not  been  so  severe  as  to  nrevent  him  from 
attending  his  duty  with  caution.  It  has  been  directed  by  a  ooard,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  inspectors,  that  Margaret  Kelly  will  be  brought  to  trial  with  a 
}'icw  to  make*  her  amenable  to  the  criminal  law ;  and  eventually  to  place  her 
in  the  Asylum  for  Crimiual  Lunatics  at  Dundrum,  as  she  has  expressed  a  fixed 
^^termination  to  take  the  life  of  Dr.  Jacob  and  the  nurse.    An  investigation 
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is  to  take  place'  before  the  next  board,  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  vom&n 
was  allowed  to  be  in  possession  of  so  deadly  a  weapon."* 

At  a  meeting  of  tnree  members  of  the  Board  of  Grovcmors  since  hdd  to 
transact  other  business,  it  was  resolved — "  That  in  accordance  witli  the  sag- 
eestiou  of  the  inspnectors,  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  be  instmcted  to  take 
legal  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mugaret  Kelly,  and  that  the  mana^  do 
fnrnisn  him  a  copy  of  this  resolntion."    It  was  also  resolved — "  That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  atrocious  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Jacob,  the  Boaid  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  express  their  determination  to  visit  with  the  severest 
penalty  in  their  power  any  neglect  of  an  officer  or  nurse  which  might  lead  to 
the  repetition  of  such  an  outrag^e."    So  far  t;he  three  Governors.    The  clefk 
of  the  Lunatic  Asylum's  office,  m  Dublin,  writes  to  Dr.  Jacob .— "  That  with 
regard  to  taking  means  to  guard  against  a  like  occurrence  in  future,  he  has  to 
state  that  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  and  a  rigid  adhe- 
rence to  the  Privy  Council's  rules,  seem  to  the  Inspectors  to  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  preventing  such  acts,  and  thev  have  accordingly  caused  a  oom- 
munication  to  be  addressed  to  the  Resident  Fliysician  with  t&t  object."    The 
Resident  Physician  is  "  the  Manager"  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Governors,  and  the  following  is  the  communication  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Inspectors—"  Thev  have  to  request  that  you  will  caution  the  attendants  to  he 
particular  in  the  observance  of  the  rules,  and  in  examining  the  patients  when 
they  come  in  from  the  grounds,  to  ascertain  if  they  have  secreted  stones  or 
other  dangerous  weapons."    Ajad  so  the  matter  rests  as  far  as  the  authorities 
are  concerned ;  but  is  it  so  to  rest  ?    Por  several  years  the  internal  disdplioe 
and  management  of  this  Asylum  has  been  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  has  oeen 
repeatedly  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Governors,  the  Inspectors, 
the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries  at  the  Castle,  and  even  of  the  Lord  Lieatenaot 
and  Privy  Council,  without  any  adequate  inquiry  or  examination  being  insti- 
tuted as  to  the  charges  preferred  or  the  irreffuhurities  alleged.    The  Comnis- 
gioners  who  lately  presented  a  report  on  the  lunatic  Asylums  of  Ireland  vtft 
intimatelv  acquamted  with  all  the  particulars  of  these  complaints  and  charges, 
yet  did  they  refuse  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  their  truth,  or  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  serious  alle^ions  were  publicly  and  officially  made. 
There  is  now  before  Parliament  a  billTounded  on  that  report,  and  referred  to  a 
select  conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  or  not  the  working  of  the  present  law,  as  illustrated  by  the  proceedings 
in  this  case,  is  to  be  really  brought  to  light.    A  searching  investi^lion  as  to 
this  really  umnteUifible  matter  would  probably  afford  a  clue  to  pude  political 
investigators  of  Iri^i  affairs  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  a  certam  description 
of  indAuenoe,  which  is  often  found  operating  in  the  production  of  results  of  this 
description;  andmi^ht,  perhaps,  suggest  speculations  in  political  philosophy 
not  hitherto  entertamed.-— IM/w  Med,  Freu, 

•  It  ooean  to  us  that  it  would  be  fiaroical  to  institute  legal  procaedinga  ina omp 
like  this.  If  the  culprit  is  a  dangerous  lunatic,  let  her  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
■afoty  and  security,  to  JhMdrwm  Asylum  if  they  please ;  but  it  would  be  a  modwiy 
of  justice  to  place  her  at  the  bar  of  a  orimiDal  court  with  the  view  of  asoertainiog 
her  responsibility  for  the  grave  and  serious  offence  she  has  committed.— Sditob. 
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Psychological  Quarterly  Retrospect. 

To  extract  a  stray  philosophical  or  scientific  tmth  from  our  sports  is 
one  thing;  to  transform  philosophical  or  scientific  truths  into  sports  is 
another.    By  the  former  method  we  may  hreak  an  occasional  clod  in 
the  mind  of  a  novice  and  incite  him  to  learn ;  by  the  latter  we  are  too 
likely  to  falsify  the  truths  we  may  seek  to  teach,  and  to  lead  the 
learner  into  error.     *^  Philosophy  in  sport  made  Science  in  earnest^* 
is,  perhaps,  an  euphonious,  but  it  is  certainly  a  delusive  and  mis- 
chieTOQs  phrase,  and  a  tyro  who  may  have  derived  his  first  notions  of 
philosophy  from  an  indoctrination  governed  by  the  principle  which  the 
expression  implies,  will  be  apt  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  three  unhappy 
individuals^  two  coming  from  the  land  of  Vain-glory,  and  one  from  the 
country  of  Conceit,  whom  Christian  met  with  in  the  "  narrow,  way." 
"Why  came  you  not  in  at  the  Gate,  which  standeth  at  the  beginning 
of  the  way  P"  said  he  to  the  two  former  individuals,  and  they  replied 
— ''That  to  go  to  the  Gate  for  entrance  was  by  all  their  countrymen 
counted  too  far  about ;  and  therefore  their  usual  way  was  to  make  a 
short  cut  of  it,  and  to  climb  over  the  wall,  as  they  had  done.'*     The 
latter  individual — "  his  name  was  Ignorance  " — ^being  asked  a  similar 
question,  answered, — "  As  for  the  Gate  that  you  talk  of,  all  the  world 
knows  that  it  is  a  great  way  off  our  country.     I  cannot  think  that 
any  men  in  all  our  parts  do  so  much  as  know  the  way  to  it,  nor  need 
they  matter  whether  they  do  or  no,  since  we  have^  eu  you  see,  a  Jlne, 
pleasant  green  lane  that  comes  down  from  our  country  the  nearest  way,** 
Now,  as  we  all  well  know,  neither  the  two  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Vain-glory,  (Formalist  and  Hypocrisy,)  nor  Ignorance,  attained  the  ob- 
ject at  which  they  aimed.   They  were  fated  to  remain  in  outer  darkness ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  came  about,  teaches  a  lesson  which  is  as  true 
in  philosophy  as  in  religion.     When  Formalist  and  Hypocrisy  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  Difficulty  *'  they  saw  that  the  hill  was  steep  and 
high,"  and  that  the  narrow  way  lay  right  up  it ;  but  there  were  two 
other  paths,  one  leading  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  at  the 
hottom  of  the  hill,  and  the  two  pseudo-pilgrims  supposing  that  these 
two  ways  might  meet  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill "  were  resolved 
to  go  into  those  ways."     ''  So  the  one  took  the  way  which  is  called 
Danger,  which  led  him  into  a  g^at  wood ;  and  the  other  took  directly 
up  the  way  to  Destruction,  which  led  him  into  a  wide  field  full  of  dark 
mountains,  where  he  stumbled  and  fell  and  rose  no  more."    Ignorance, 
having  entered  the  narrow  way  beyond  the  hill  Difficulty,  punned  his 
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journey  jauntily,  puffed  up  in  his  own  conceit,  until  be  arrived  at  the 
yeiy  portals  of  Light ;  but  when  he  sought  to  enter,  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  led  away  into  darkness. 

We  have  been  enticed  into  these  xemacks  by  tiia  puUication  of 
BoBEBT  HouDinr's  Memoirs.*  The  arch-conjuror  has  unmuzzled  his 
wisdom,  and  if  we  will  we  may  learn  very  pleasantly  from  his  liicabrac 
tiona  several  impartant  Hems  of  psychological  truth,  and  at  the  same 
time  also  leam  how  an  untiring  amusement  may  aid  in  soundly  tutoring 
the  mind. 

**  The  unaasisted  hand,  and  the  understanding  left  to  itself^"  writes 
Baoon,  "possess  but  little  power*'  (Nov.  Org,  Aph,  2) ;  but  to  obtain 
a  right  comprehension  of  thia  fundamental  truth  in  philosc^hy  is  the 
primary  stumblin^bloek  in  reasoning ;  for  the  convene  of  the  propod- 
tion,  to  wit,  that  the  unassisted  hand  and  the  understanding  left 
to  iUelf  are  aU-powetful,  is  that  which  is  moat  commonly  held  in  the 
world.  In  our  accepted  educational  systems  the  douhi  expressed  by 
Bacon  oi  the  all-sufficiency  of  man's  unaided  powers,  which  doubt  eon* 
stitutes  the  only  firm  foundation  of  right-reasoning,  ia  made  the  final 
st^  of  preliminary  tuition.  Thus  it  happens  that  that  whidi  renders 
all  education  necessary,  and  which  gives  vitality  and  meanimg  to  it,  is 
taught  only  after  the  mind  has  been  drilled  automatically,  and  aa  a 
maiter  ofcour^e^  in  the  so-called  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and,  aa  a  oon- 
sequence,  when  the  mind  is  confronted  with  the  principle  which  prompts 
its  tuitien,  M  has  to  unlearn  much  before  it  can  comprehend  those 
fallacies  which  beset  both  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  knowledge  (fallacies 
which  have  been  added  to  not  a  little  by  the  previous  tuition),  and 
which  necessitate  the  pxeliminary  doubt.  A  rational  educaticm  will  be 
a  reasoning  one,  tending  to  devdop  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  in  and 
by  which  we  know,  aa  well  as  the  facility  of  knowing ;  thus  linking 
the  method  of  attainment  of  the  most  ordinary  knowledge  to  the 
principles  which  govern  the  attainment  of  the  higheiEb  knowledge,  so  that 
whether  little  or  much  be  learned,  it  shall  be  rijfhtUf  learned*  Indeed, 
that  which  philosophy  (}e  dernier  affranckUeement^  le  dernier  progreM 
de  la  penade :  Cousin,)  imperatively  demands  for  its  suooessful  study, 
should  be  our  guide  in  teaching  or  acquiring  any  knowledge  whatever. 

'^To  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,"  saja  Socrate^  **  we  most  banish 
prejudice,  passion,  and  alotii ;"  and  no  one  who  neglects  this  nrecept  can  hooe 
to  make  auy  progress  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mina,  which  is  omj 
another  term  for  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  then,  au 
prejudices— that  is,  all  opinions  formed  on  irrational  grounda— oi4;ht  to  be 

•  Confidenoes  d*iin  PrwUdigitateor,  par  Bobert  Hoadin.     Une  Yie  d*Aftiite. 
Pteia :  A.  BoardiUiat  et  Oie.    1859. 
Mcmoin  of  Robert  Hoadin,  Ambaaaador,  Author,  and  Ou\|arar.    WdMkn  hj 
Ixmdoa:   Ghapnan  and  HaU.     1859. 
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removed.  A  preliminary  doubt  is  thos  the  fundamental  condition  of  philosophy ; 
and  the  necessity  of  such  a  doubt  is  no  less  apparent  than  is  its  difficulty.  We 
do  not  approach  the  study  of  philosophy  ignorant,  but  perverted. 

"There  is  no  one  who  has  not  grown  up  under  a  load  of  beliefs — ^beliefs 
▼hich  he  owes  to  the  accidents  of  country  and  family,  to  the  books  he  has 
read,  to  the  society  he  has  frequented,  to  tne  education  he  has  received,  and, 
in  general,  to  the  circumstances  which  have  concurred  in  the  formation  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  habits.  These  beliefs  may  be  true,  or  they  may  be  false, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  they  may  be  a  medley  of  truths  and  errors.  It  is, 
however,  under  tneir  influence  that  he  studies,  and  through  them,  as  through 
t  prism,  that  he  views  the  objects  of  knowledj^.    Evezrthmg  is  therefore  seen 


judi    ,     ^      .      .,     ^      .        ,  . - 

previous  examination  of  their  sounds.  To  this,  if  I  may  without  irreverence 
compare  things  human  with  things  divine,  Christianity  and  Philosophy  coin- 
cide ;  for  truth  is  equally  the  end  of  both.  What  is  the  primary  condition 
which  our  Saviour  re<}uires  of  his  disciples  ?  That  they  throw  off  their  old 
prejudices,  and  oome  with  hearts  willing  to  receive  knowledge,  and  understand- 
ings open  to  conviction.  '  Unless,'  He  says,  *  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Such  is  true  religion,  and  such 
also  is  true  philosophy." 

Thus  writes  Sir  William  Hamilton  {Lectures,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  81,  82) 
and  every  philosopher  of  note,  past  and  present,  concurs  in  considering 
that  a  preliminary  doubt  is  the  fundamental  condition  of  philosophy, 
fiut  it  is  not  a  doubt  merely,  but  a  method  of  doubting ;  for  philosophy 
may  be  termed,  as  Aristotle  expressed  it,  "  the  art  of  doubting  well  '* 
{Metaphif.  ii.  1 ;  Op.  eit,  p.  92).  "  Philosophical  doubt,"  says  the  Scotch 
metaphysician  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  '*  is  not  an  end  but  a 
mean ;  we  doubt  in  order  that  we  may  believe ;  we  begin  that  we  may 
not  end  with  doubt"  (p.  91).  We  are  not,  therefore,  dealing  with 
one  of  those  traitorous  doubts  that 

'*  Make  us  lose,  by  feariiu^  to  attempt, 
The  good  we  oft  might  win  -, 

but  with  a  doubt  that  is  the  necessary  forerunner  of  humility,  and 
which  tempers,  but  does  not  restrain,  zeal ;  and  what  we  are  taught  to 
be  the  key  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  philosophy  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  pursuit,  but  is  common  to  it,  and  to  every  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  precepts  which  the  highest  philosophy  lays  down  may 
be  found  embedded  in  the  proverbial  sayings  of  every  language. 

"  We  must  recoil  a  little,  to  the  end  that  toe  may  leap  better y^  admi- 
rably expresses  the  object  and  utility  of  philosophical  doubt ;  "  The 
leant  foolish  is  wise,*  conveys  a  pithy  lesson  in  humility ;  while  a  sig- 
nificant hint  on  well-directed  doubt  is  conveyed  in  the  proverb,  "  The 
first  degree  of  folly  is  to  hold  one^s  selfmse,  the  second  to  profess  it, 
the  third  to  despise  counsel"  Most  wise,  also,  is  the  popular  saying, 
**  Me  that  thinks  amiss,  concludes  worse'*      This  touches  the  root  of 
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a  fertile  source  of  prejudice  and  error ;  and,  as  a  warning  agaiiuii  sbih^ 
we  have  it  sung  in  our  ears  that  "  We  cannot  come  to  honours  under  a 
eoverlef* — ^a  proverb  exquisitely  rendered  by  the  g^eat  Florentine  poet : 

''  For  not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  fame  is  won ; 
Without  which  wbosoe'er  consumes  his  da^s, 
Leaveth  sach  vestige  of  himself  on  earth, 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave." — (It^nwf,  cxxiv.) 

In  short,  Spenser's  allegory  of  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  Hotiness  is 

equally  applicable  to  the  house  of  Knowledge ;  and  by  the  aid  of  humi- 
lity and  zeal  alone  will  the  tyro  ever  enter  legitimately  within  its 

pcnrials: — 

**  Arrived  there,  the  dore  they  find  fast  lockt; 
For  it  was  warely  watched  night  and  day, 
For  feare  of  many  foes ;  but  when  thej  knookt. 
The  porter  opened  unto  them  streigfat  way. 
He  was  an  aged  syre,  all  hoary  gray, 
With  looks  rail  lowly  cast,  and  gate  full  slow, 
Wont  on  a  stafTe  his  feeble  steps  to  stay, 
Hight  HumiltJi.    They  passe  in,  stouping  low ; 
For  streight  and  narrow  was  the  way  which  he  did  show. 

Each  goodlv  thing  is  hardest  to  begin ; 

But  entered  in  a  spacious  court  they  see 

Both  plaine  and  pleasaimt  to  be  walked  in; 

Where  them  does  meete  a  francklin,  faire  and  free» 

And  entertaines  with  comely  courteous  elee ; 

His  name  was  Zele,  that  him  right  well  became : 

For  in  his  speaohes  and  behaveour  hee 

Did  labour  lively  to  expresse  the  same. 

And  gladly  did  them  guide,  till  to  the  hall  they  came." 

The  Faerie  Queene,  B.  I.,  c.  x-  s.  vi.  and  vii. 

Now  there  are  some  who,  by  good  hap,  are  early  taught  that  preli- 
minary method  of  doubting  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  all  right 
knowledge,  as  well  as  of  philosophy  in  the  purest  acceptation  of  the 
term ;  others  are  taught  the  method  by  bitter  ez{>erience ;  but  by  far 
the  majority  of  individuals  go  through  the  world  in  ignorance  of  it, 
thanks  to  an  empirical  system  of  instruction  which  crams  the  mind 
with  results,  and  neglects  to  teach  the  methods  by  which  those  results 
are  obtained ;  which  forces  the  acquisitive  faculty  and  memory,  hot 
which  leaves  fallow  imagination,  the  faculty  of  comparison  and^reaiFon; 
which  is  automatic  and  not  ratiocinative.  Individuals  thus  taught 
have  full  confidence  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  their  understandings,  and 
having  no  guide  in  that  well-doubting  which  a  knowledge  of  the  fal- 
lacies that  beset  the  mind  begets,  they  are  reddess  in  their  beliefj 
reckless  in  their  doubts,  and  are  a  ready  prey  to  every  delusion,  whether 
sensational  or  intelleotual — ^they  form,  indeed,  the  great  substntoia 
in  which  ia  developed  popular  delusions  of  every  stamp. 
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To  persons  of  this  oharacter  the  feats  of  the  prestidigitator  {presto 
dyito),  may  teach  a  yerjr  useful  and  important  lesson,  for  he,  working 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  senses  and  understanding 
when  unaided,  famishes  a  pleasant  method  of  demonstrating  the  falli- 
bOitj  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  And  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
deceptions  produced  hj  sleight-of-hand  are  brought  about  wittingly,  is 
the  game  with  that  which  leads  to  deceptions  unwittingly,  and  which  pro- 
duces half  the  troublesome  and  noxious  errors  and  delusions  of  every-day 
life,  we  may  well  learn  from  the  juggler's  tricks,  broadly  the  necessity  of  a 
preliminary  doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  our  faculties  in  any  direction 
to  which  they  are  not  specifically  trained ;  we  shall  also  learn  much 
that  may  guide  us  clear  of  many  of  those  grave  delusions  which  haunt 
men  from  time  to  time,  and  which  often,  in  an  epidemic  form,  spread 
sutthief  and  unhappiness  in  every  direction. 

To  the  psychologist  the  juggler's  feats  are  of  untiring  interest,  as 
the  method  of  their  production  illustrates  several  of  the  most  recon- 
dite problems  of  the  human  mind. 

The  key  to  the  prestidigitator's  tricks  is  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
untrained  vision  and  the  necessity  that  exists,  to  ensure  correct  per- 
ception, for  an  accurate  co-operation  between  the  understanding  and 
the  senses.  The  latter  may  be  deceived  either  by  a  rapidity  of  motion, 
a  sleight-of-hand  which  the  eye  cannot  follow,  or  by  diverting  the 
attention,  or  leading  it  astray  at  the  moment  of  the  climax  of  the  trick, 
80  that  the  sense  plays  false ;  and  it  is  this,  the  mental  element,  which 
constitutes  the  most  important  portion  of  every  great  deception.  Any 
ordinary  man  may  cultivate  the  sleight  of  movement  which  the  presti- 
digitator practises,  but  it  requires  a  true  genius  fully  to  develop  the 
consequences  which  may  be  made  to  flow  from  those  sleights  by  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  part  which  the  disposition  of  mind  plays  in 
correct  observation  of  facts  presented  to  the  senses. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  preliminary  training  of  the  prestidigitator. 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  professor  to  instruct  me,  I  was  compelled  to  create  the 
principles  of  the  science  I  wished  to  study.  In  the  first  place,  I  recognised 
the  fundamental  principle  of  sleight-of-hand,  that  tlie  organs  performing  the 
principal  part  are  the  sight  and  touch.  I  saw  that,  in  order  to  attain  any 
degree  of  perfection,  the  professor  must  develop  these  organs  to  their  fullest 
extent — for  in  his  exhibitions  he  must  be  able  to  see  everythmg  that  takes  place 
around  him  at  half  a  glance,  and  execute  his  deceptions  with  unfailing  dexterity. 

"  I  had  been  often  struck  by  the  ease  with  which  pianists  can  rc^  and  per- 
form at  sight  the  most  difficult  pieces.  I  saw  that,  by  practice,  it  would  be 
possible  to  create  a  certaintv  of  perception  and  facility  of  touch,  rendering  it 
easy  for  the  artist  to  att«na  to  sevenu  things  simultaneously,  while  his  hands 
were  busy  employed  with  some  complicated  task.  This  faculty  I  wished  to 
acquure  and  apply  to  sleight-of-hand;  still,  as  music  could  not  afford  me  the 
necessary  elements,  I  had  recourse  to  the  juggler's  art,  in  which  I  hoped  to 
meet  with  an  analogous  result. 
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"  It  is  well  known  that  the  trick  with  the  halls  wonderfully  improres  the 
touch ;  hut  does  it  not  improve  the  vision  at  the  same  time  ?  In  fact,  when  a 
juggler  throws  into  the  air  four  halls  crossing  each  other  in  various  directions, 
ne  requires  an  extraordinary  power  of  sight  to  follow  the  direction  his  hands 
have  given  to  each  of  the  halls.  At  this  period  a  corn-cutter  resided  at  Blois, 
who  possessed  the  double  talent  of  jugglmg  and  extracting  corns  with  a  skill 
worthy  of  the  lightness  of  his  hands.  Stil^  with  hoth  these  qualities,  he  was 
not  rich ;  and  being  aware  of  that  fact,  I  hoped  to  obtain  lessons  from  him  at  a 
price  suited  to  my  modest  finances.  In  fact,  for  ten  francs  he  agreed  to  ini- 
tiate me  in  the  juggling  art. 

*'  I  practised  with  so  much  zeal,  and  progressed  so  rapidly,  tJiat  in  less  than  a 
month  I  had  nothing  more  to  learn ;  at  least,  I  knew  as  much  as  my  master, 
witli  the  exception  of  corn-cutting,  the  monopoly  in  which  I  left  him.  I  vas 
able  to  jusgle  with  four  balls  at  once.  But  tnis  did  not  satisfy  my  ambition; 
so  I  placed  a  book  before  me,  and,  while  the  balls  were  in  the  air,  I  accustomed 
myself  to  read  without  any  hesitation. 

*'  This  will  probably  seem  to  my  readers  ver^  extraordinary ;  but  I  shall  sur- 
prise them  still  more,  when  I  say  that  I  have  just  amused  myself  by  rei)eatin£ 
this  curious  experiment.  Though  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  of 
which  I  am  writing,  and  though  I  scarcely  once  touched  mv  balls  during  that 
period,  I  can  still  manage  to  read  with  ease  while  keeping  tnree  balls  up. 

"  The  practice  of  this  trick  gave  my  fingers  a  remarkable  decree  of  delicacj 
and  certaintv,  while  my  eye  was  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  promptitude  of 
perception  tliat  was  quite  marvellous.  Presently  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the 
service  this  rendered  me  in  my  experiment  of  second  sight.  After  naving  thus 
made  my  hands  supple  and  docile,  I  went  on  straight  to  sleight-of-hand,  and  I 
more  especially  devoted  myself  to  the  manipulation  of  cards  and  palmistiy."— 
(Houdin,  vol.  i.  p.  37.)* 

This  interesting  feat  gives  the  cue  to  one  of  the  most  important 
powers  of  deception  which  the  prestidigitator  possesseB,  for  while  he  U 
enahled  by  a  studiously  acquired  automatism  to  perform  his  sleight-of- 
hand  tricks,  his  mind  is  left  entirely  at  liberty  to  observe  his  audience, 
and  to  seize  upon  any  occasion  that  may  turn  up  which  may  aid  in 
deepening  the  illusion  of  the  senses.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  play  upon 
the  mind,  while  he  professedly  occupies  himself  solely  with  the 
senses,  and  he  most  commonly  deludes  the  latter  by  distracting  (but 
with  exquisite  ingenuity)  the  former.  But  the  feat  we  have  re- 
corded was  only  the  first  step  in  a  process  of  study,  the  ultimate 
development  of  which  was  that  wonderful  delusion  second-ngU^  or 
clairvoyance,  M.  Houdin  tells  us  the  principal  points  connected  with 
the  development  of  this  trick,  and  the  account  is  of  great  interest,  as 
well  from  the  curious  psychological  illustrations  it  involves,  as  from 
being  a  sharp  lesson  to  human  creduUty.  Those  who  plead  for  the 
infallibility  of  their  observations  on  the  truths  of  cknrvoyanee  maj 
read  with  advantage  M.  Houdin's  details  of  his  second-nght.  It  is  no 
discredit  not  to  succeed  in  unmasking,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  tlie 
collusion  of  professed  clairvoyance,  for  the  task  b  one  which  requires  a 
combination  of  favourable  conditions  in  order  to  efifect  it  fully. 

*  The  references  are  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall's  truislatioo. 
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The  experiment,  howerer,  to  which  I  owed  my  reputation  was  one  inspired 
by  that  fantastic  god  to  whom  Pascal  attributes  all  the  disooreries  of  this  sub- 
lunarj  world :  chance  led  me  straight  to  the  invention  of  teeond  tight, 

*'  Mj  two  children  were  playing  one  day  in  the  drawing-room  at  a  game  they 
had  invented  for  their  own  amusement.  The  youneer  mid  bandaged  his  elder 
brother's  eyes,  and  made  him  ffuess  the  objects  ne  touched,  and  when  the 
latter  h^pened  to  guess  right,  tnejr  changed  places.  This  simple  game  sug- 
gested to  me  the  most  complicated  idea  that  ever  crossed  my  mind. 

"  Pursued  by  the  notion,  I  ran  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  workroom,  and 
was  fortunately  in  that  happy  state  when  the  mind  follows  easily  the  combina- 
tions traced  by  fancy.  I  rested  my  head  in  my  hands,  and,  in  my  excitement^ 
laid  down  the  first  princinles  of  second  siriit. 

"It  would  require  a  wnole  volume  to  describe  the  numberless  combinations 
of  this  experiment ;  but  this  description,  far  too  serious  for  these  memoirs, 
will  find  a  place  in  a  special  work,  which  will  also  contain  the  exphmation  of 
mj  theatrical  tridu.  Still,  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  cursorily  explaining 
some  of  the  preliminary  experiments  to  which  I  had  recourse  before  1  ooula 
make  the  trick  perfect. 

"  My  readers  will  remember  the  experiment  suggested  to  me  formerly  by  the 
pianist's  dexterity,  and  the  strange  faculty  I  succeeded  in  attaining ;  I  could 


resolved,  therefore,  on  making  some  experiments  with  mv  son  Emile,  and, 
in  order  to  make  my  young  assistant  understand  the  nature  of  the  exercise  we 
vere  going  to  learn,  I  took  a  domino,  the  dnq-quater  for  instance,  and  laid 
it  before  mm.  Instead  of  letting  him  count  the  points  of  the  two  numbers, 
I  requested  the  boy  to  tell  me  the  total  at  once. 

■'Nine,'  he  said. 
Then  I  added  another  domino,  the  quater-tray. 
'  That  makes  sixteen,'  he  said,  without  any  hesitation. 

"I  stopped  the  first  lesson  here ;  the  next  day  we  succeeded  in  counting  at 
a  single  glance  four  dominoes,  the  day  after  six,  and  thus  at  length  were  enabled 
to  give  instantaneously  the  product  of  a  dozen  dominoes. 

"  This  result  obtained,  we  appUed  ourselves  to  a  far  more  difficult  task,  over 
which  we  spent  a  month.  My  son  and  I  passed  rapidly  before  a  toy-shop,  or 
&oy  other  oisplaying  a  variety  of  wares,  and  cast  an  attentive  glance  upon  it. 
A  few  steps  further  on  we  drew  paper  and  pencil  from  our  pockets,  and  tried 
which  could  describe  the  greater  number  of  objects  seen  in  nassing.  I  must 
own  that  my  son  reached  a  perfection  far  greater  than  mine,  for  he  could  often 
write  down  forty  objects  while  I  could  scarce  reach  thirty.  Often  feeling  vexed 
at  this  defeat,  I  would  return  to  the  shop  and  verify  his  statement,  but  ho 
rarely  made  a  mistake. 

My  male  readers  will  certainly  understand  the  possibility  of  this,  but  they 
will  recognise  the  difficulty.  As  for  my  lady  reaaers,  I  am  convinced  before- 
hand they  will  not  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  they  daily  perform  far  more 
astounding  feats.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  can  safely  assert  that  a  ladv  seeing 
another  pass  at  full  speed  in  a  carriage,  will  have  had  time  to  analyse  her 
toilette  from  her  bonnet  to  her  shoes,  and  be  able  to  describe  not  only  the 
fashion  and  quality  of  the  stuffs,  but  also  say  if  the  lace  be  real,  or  only  machine 
made.    I  have  known  ladies  do  this. 

"  This  natural,  or  acquired,  faculty  among  ladies,  but  which  my  son  and  I  had 
only  gained  by  constant  practice,  was  of  great  service  in  my  performances,  for 
wble  I  was  executiue  my  tricks,  I  could  see  everything  that  passed  around  me, 
and  thus  prepare  to  loll  any  difficulties  presented  me.    This  exercise  had  given 
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me,  so  to  speak,  the  power  of  following  two  ideas  simultaneoiisly,  and  nothins 
is  more  favourable  in  conjuring  than  to  be  able  to  think  at  the  same  time  both 
of  what  you  are  saying  and  of  what  you  are  doing.  I  eventoallj  acanired  soch 
a  knack  in  this,  that  i  frequently  invented  new  tricks  while  going  tnrough  my 
performances.  One  day,  even,  I  made  a  bet  I  would  solve  a  problem  in 
mechanics  while  taking  my  part  in  conversation.  We  were  talking  of  the  plea- 
sure of  a  country  life,  and  I  calculated  during  this  time  the  quantity  of  wheels 
and  pinions,  as  well  as  the  necessary  cogs,  to  produce  certain  revolutions  re- 
quired, without  once  failing  in  my  reply. 

"  This  slight  explanation  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  is  the  essential 
basis  of  second  sight,  and  I  will  add  that  a  secret  and  unnotioeable  correspon- 
dence existed  between  my  son  and  myself,  by  which  I  could  announce  to  oim 
the  name,  nature,  and  bulk  of  objects  handed  me  by  spectators. 

"As  none  understood  my  mode  of  action,  they  were  tempted  to  bdieve  in 
something  extraordinary,  and,  indeed,  my  son  Emile,  then  aged  twelve,  pos- 
sessed all  the  essential  qualities  to  produce  this  opinion,  for  his  pale,  intellectosl, 
and  ever-thoughtful  face  rej^resented  the  type  of  a  boy  ^ted  with  some 
supernatural  power."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  4 — 8.) 

We  can  only  refer  to  the  bard,  unrelenting  study  wbicli  was  requi- 
site both  for  M.  Houdin  and  bis  sou,  in  order  to  store  tbe  well^ 
developed  memory  witb  tbe  knowledge  of  tbings  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  every  possible  attempt  to  baffle  tbe  clairvoyant  in  public  exhibi- 
tions— study  wbicb  extended  even  to  coins  and  antiquities.  But  one 
example  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  tbe  combined  powers  of  memory 
and  acuteness  of  sight  were  brought  into  play  in  the  so-called  second 
sight, 

"  But  that  power  of  memory  which  my  son  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 
certainly  did  us  the  greatest  service.  When  «we  went  to  private  house^  be 
needed  only  a  very  rapid  inspection-,  in  order  to  know  all  the  objects  in  a 
room,  as  well  as  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  the  spectators,  such  as  chate- 
laines, pins,  eye-glasses,  fans,  brooches,  rings,  bouquets,  &c.  He  thus  could 
describe  these  objects  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  I  pointed  them  oat  to 
him  by  our  secret  communication.    Here  is  an  instance : — 

"  One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Ghauss^e  d' Antin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  per- 
formance which  nad  been  as  successful  as  it  was  loudly  applauded,  I  remeoi- 
bered  that,  while  passing  through  the  next  room  to  the  one  we  were  now  ini  I 
had  b^ged  my  son  to  oast  a  gluice  at  a  library  and  remember  the  titles  of  some 
of  the  books,  as  well  as  the  order  they  were  arranged  in.  No  one  had  notieed 
this  rapid  examination. 

'"Ix)  end  the  second  sight  experiment,  sir,'  I  said  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  my  son  can  read  through  a  walL  Will  yoa 
lend  me  a  book  V 

"I  was  naturally  conducted  to  the  library  in  question,  which  I  pretended 
now  to  see  for  the  first  time,  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  a  book. 

" '  Emile,'  I  said  to  my  son,  '  what  is  the  name  of  this  work  V 

*"  It  is  Buffon,'  he  replied,  auickly. 

*' '  And  the  one  by  its  side  P  an  incredulous  spectator  hastened  to  a^. 

"  *  On  the  riffht  or  left  ?'  my  son  asked. 

**  *  On  the  right,'  the  speaker  said,  having  a  good  reason  for  choosing  this 
book,  for  the  lettering  was  very  small. 

"'The  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  Younger,'  the  boy  replied.  'Bat,*  he 
added,  '  had  you  asked  the  name  of  the  b<x»k  on  the  kft,  sir,  I  should  have 
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said  laaaximc's  Foeiiy.  A  little  to  tlie  right  of  tbb  row,  I  see  Cr^billoa'j 
works;  below^  two  Tofiunes  of  Fieury's  ^moirs;'  and  my  son  thus  named 
a  dosen  books  before  he  stopped. 

'*  The  soectators  had  not  said  a  word  daring  tliis  description,  as  they  felt 
so  amazed;  but  when  the  experiment  had  ended,  slU  complimented  as  by 
dapping  their  hands."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  28—80.) 

The  forgoing  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  quality  of 
the  instructive  material  which  may  be  gathered  from  M.  Houdin*s 
MemoirBy  in  8o  far  as  that  relates  to  his  doings  as  a  prestidigitator — 
the  character  in  which  he  is  best  known  in  England. 

Bat  M.  Houdin  is  an  ingenious  mechanist  as  well  as  sleight-of-hand 
professor,  and  his  mechanical  genius  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
success  as  a  conjuror,  several  of  his  most  striking  deceptions  being 
brought  about  by  mechanical  contrivances.  We  refer  to  this  feature 
of  M.  Houdin *s  character,  because,  as  a  mechanist,  it  happened  that  he 
had  once  under  hand  Vaucanson's  celebrated  duck,  and,  moreover,  he 
is  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  Kempelen's  no  less  celebrated  chess- 
player— two  of  the  most  noted  automata  that  ever  perplexed  the 
civilized  world. 

A  more  provoking  delusion,  in  one  respect,  than  the  duck,  never 
existed.  Sir  D.  Brewster  tells  us  ("Natural  Magic,"  c.  xi.),  that 
this  duck — 

"  Was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  ihid  was  ever  made. 
Yancaason's  duck  exactly  resembled  the  living  animal  in  size  and  appearance. 
It  executed  accurately  all  its  movements  and  gestures ;  it  ate  and  orank  with 
avidity,  performed  all  the  quick  motions  of  the  head  and  throat  which  are 
peculuir  to  the  living  animal,  and,  like  it,  puddled  the  water  which  it  drank 
with  its  bill.  It  produced  also  the  sound  of  Quacking  in  the  most  natural 
mamier.  In  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  aack,  the  artist  exhibited  the 
highest  skill.  Every  bone  in  the  real  duok  had  its  representative  in  the  auto- 
nuiton,  and  its  wings  were  anatomically  exact.  £yery  cavity,  apophysis,  and 
curvature  was  imitated,  and  each  bone  executed  its  proper  movements.  When 
com  was  thrown  down  before  it,  the  duck  stretched  out  its  neck  to  pick  it  up, 
it  swallowed  it,  digested  it,  and  diMcharged  ii  in  a  digeited  eondititm.  The 
process  of  digestion  was  effected  by  chemical  solution,  and  not  by  tritu- 
ration, and  the  food  digested  in  the  stomach  was  conveyed  away  by  tubes  to  the 
pUce  of  its  discharge. 

Now  M.  Houdin  tells  us  that  the  duck  having  been  sent  to  him  for 
repair,  in  1844,  he  was  initiated  into  the  famous  mystery  of  its  digestion. 
He  found  that  Vaucanson  had  been  guilty  of  a  trick  which  a  conjuror 
would  have  been  proud  of.  The  digestion,  indeed,  was  "  a  mystifica- 
tion— a  real  canard  in  fact." 

"The  trick  was  as  simple  as  it  was  interesting.  A  vase  containing  seed 
steeped  in  water  was  placed  before  the  bird.  The  motion  of  the  bill  in  dab- 
bling crushed  the  food,  and  facilitated  its  introduction  into  a  pipe  placed 
beneath  the  lower  bill.  The  water  and  seed  thus  swallowed  fell  into  a  box 
placed  under  the  bird's  stomach,  which  was  emptied  every  three  or  four  days. 
The  other  part  of  the  operation  was  thus  effected : — ^Bread-crumb,  coloured 
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green,  was  expelled  by  a  fordng  pump,  and  carefully  caught  on  a  siirer  salrer 
as  the  result  of  artificial  digestion.  This  was  handed  round  to  be  admired, 
while  the  ingenious  trickster  laughed  in  his  sleere  at  the  credulity  of  the 
public."    (Vol.  i.  p.  174.) 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Kempelen's  so-called  automaton  ches&- 
plajer  was  simply  an  ingenious  screen,  beneath  which  was  concealed 
an  adept  at  chess,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  explain  how  an  individual 
of  ordinary  dimensions  could  be  concealed  within  the  figure  of  the 
automaton  player.  Many  attempts  at  explanation  were  made,  but  none 
were  yery  successful.  M.  Houdin,  however,  professes  to  dear  up  the 
mystery  iu  a  story  of  no  mean  interest,  and  one  that  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  He  states  that  the  machine  was  invented  by  Kempelen  in 
order  to  smuggle  out  of  Bussia  an  officer  named  Worousky,  who 
headed  a  revolt  at  Biga  in  1796,  and  who  lost  both  his  legs  by  a 
cannon-shot  during  the  struggle.  His  life  was  saved  by  a  humane 
physician,  who  chanced  to  be  visited  by  Kempelen  at  a  time  when  he 
was  becoming  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  his 
honourable  action,  and  also  as  to  the  future  concealment  of  the  maimed 
man.  Worousky  was  an  admirable  player  at  chess,  and  Kempelen 
having  become  much  interested  in  his  fate,  the  idea  struck  him  which 
was  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the  well-known  automaton.  The 
plan  was  facilitated  by  Worousky's  short  stature  as  well  as  by  his 
truncated  state,  and  it  thoroughly  answered  the  original  intention  of 
the  inventor.  Worousky  escaped  from  Bussia,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  travelled  along  with  the  ingenious  machine  during  its  subsequent 
exhibition  in  England  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

We  have  touched  upon  (without  exhausting)  those  parts  of  M. 
Houdin's  memoirs  which  offer  material  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
rationale  of  delusions.  The  conjuror  practises  systematically  upon  the 
liability  of  the  senses  and  understanding  to  err,  and  by  watching 
narrowly  the  method  in  which  he  purposely  brings  about  delusion,  we 
may  gain  considerable  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  we  fall  inadver- 
tently into  delusions.  One  evening  with  Bobert-Houdin,  thoughtfully 
spent,  would  probably  have  taught  the  advocates  of  Spirit-rapping  and 
Table-moving  a  more  useful  lesson  than  all  the  heavy  arguments  that 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  for  the  majority  had  still  to  learn 
that  rightful  method  of  doubting  which  would  have  led  them  to  dis- 
trust themselves  rather  than  to  have  accepted  certain  inconsequent 
phenomena  as  evidence  of  supernatural  and  novel  forces,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  all  recognised  methods 
of  observation  should  be  set  aside. 

The  use,  in  fact,  which  we  have  indirectly  endeavoured  to  make  of 
M.  Houdin's  feats,  he  at  one  period  of  his  life  had  to  make  directly,  in 
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vhat  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  his  life.  He 
was  sent  by  the  French  Qovernment  to  Algeria  in  order,  by  his  sleight- 
of-hand,  to  nentralize  the  irritative  effects  which  were  being  produced 
among  seyeial  of  the  Arab  tribes  by  the  sorceries  of  certain  holy 
Mussulmans  who  strove  to  rouse  the  natives  to  revolt.  Sorcery  was  to 
be  exposed  to  sorcery,  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  exotic 
magic  would  cast  the  indigenous  far  into  the  shade ;  and  thus  while 
overawing  the  natives,  would  afford  an  opportunity  of  exposing  the  worth- 
lessoess  of  the  magical  pretensions  of  the  Marabouts,  by  showing  that 
DO  magic  was  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  occasion  of  M.  Houdin's 
first  appearance  before  a  native  audience  was  at  an  annual  gathering  of 
chiefs  of  tribes  in  Algiers,  and  he  succeeded  to  admiration,  outshining 
beyond  comparison  the  native  professors  of  magic. 

While  in  Algeria,  M.  Houdin  naturally  was  interested  in  witnessing 
the  performances  of  the  juggling  Marabouts,  and  his  account  of  their 
doings  will  be  listened  to  with  all  the  more  interest  as  in  several 
recent  works  on  Algeria  there  have  been  recounted  at  length  the  mar- 
velloos  doings  of  a  certain  fanatical  sect  of  Arabs,  the  Aissaoua. 

Iieut.-Col.  H.  Mulleneux  Walmsley  tells  the  following  legend  of 
this  sect,  of  whose  rites  he  givos  a  long  and  interesting  account : — 

"Allah  once  led  his  children  into  the  desert,  and  as  food  was  not  plentiful 
there,  he  nourished  them  with  snakes,  scorpions,  sticks,  and  stones,  as  tid-bits. 
The  miracle  was  not  in  their  relishing  the  food,  but  that  they  g[ot  fat  on  it,  which 
it  is  asserted  they  did.  To  celebrate  this  miracle  a  certain  mght  is  set  apart  as 
a  religious  festival,  and  after  previous  i>rayer  and  fasting,  the  true  believer  is 
oUoed  by  AUah's  will  in  the  same  position  as  the  children  of  the  desert  were 
formerly  in ;  that  is  to  say,  his  stomach  will  receive  and  extract  nourishment 
from  anything,  nor  can  venomous  reptiles  have  power  over  him  " — ("  Skeieies  in 
Algeria  during  ike  Kabgle  Warr    Ijondon,  1858,  p.  167.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Walmsley's  recital  of  the  doings  of  what  he  pro- 
fanely terms  the  Arab  jugglers,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  M. 
Houdin's  account,  forms  so  interesting  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
popular  delusions,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  in  part.  The 
exhibition  took  place  in  an  old  ruinous  temple : — 

"  We  were  allowed  to  enter  a  kind  of  larse  court-yard,  from  which  led  off 
two  small  rooms,  and  above  which  ran  some  ktticed  galleries.  The  whole  was 
vaulted  over,  and  round  the  interior  of  this  court-yard,  leaving  the  centre  part 
quite  free,  isere  squatty  a  number  of  spectators.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
ma^  and  the  lookers-on — all  Arabs — ^were  pressed  close  one  upon  another, 
while  m  the  centre  were  the  musicians,  some  six  or  eight  in  number,  partlv 
black  men,  each  of  whom  held  in  his  hand  a  large  kind  of  tambourine,  which 
theT  heated  over  a  brazier.  Before  thi;i  rude  orchestra  was  placed  a  low 
table,  standing  only  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  on  which  lay  a  vataghan,  a 
^^g  bayonet-iookmg  poniard,  with  a  round  ball-like  handle—such  as  I  have 
described  as  used  by  the  sect  of  Howling  Dervishes  in  my  '  Journal  of  a  Bashi 
Bwouk* — a  brazier  of  live  charcosd,  on  which  the  priest,  who  was  walking 
mut  the  room,  cast  incense  from  time  to  time  j  and  a  long  taper,  lighted. 
1^  the  reader  then  imagine  the  centre  matted  space  clear  of  people,  the  musi- 
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cians  striking  from  time  to  time  their  tambourines,  wbich  gave  forth  a  holbv 
reverberation,  the  Arabs  grouped  around  in  their  tattered  boumous,  the  smell 
of  the  incense  difPoaed  alraut  the  place,  and  the  whole  dimly  lighted  up  by  the 
single  taper;  and  he  will  understand  the  spectacle  which  greeted  my  eyes  as 
the  massive  door  closed  on  me,  and  I  stepped  across  the  matted  space,  and 
seated  myself  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  beside  the  musicians,  so  as  to  be  in 
dose  proximity  to  the  perfonners.  This  position  would  not  have  been  allowed 
me  as  an  ordinary  spectator;  but  comiuj^  with  the  Commandant  of  the 
place,  I  was  a  privileged  person ;  though,  tor  all  that,  I  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  two  rooms  which  led  off  from  the  court-yard,  which  were  filled 
with  Arab  devotees,  and  had  their  walls  covered  with  verses  of  the  Konn. 

''  The  latticed  gcJlery  above  was,  I  found,  as  soon  as  my  eyes  became  accos- 
.tomed  to  the  dim  light,  filled  with  veiled  women ;  coffee  was  served,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  priest  and  several  of  the  community,  raising  their  hands 
before  their  eyes,  and  looking  fixedly  into  the  open  palm,  began  prayers.  The 
tambourine-players  now  struck  up  a  loud  but  not  unpleasant  melody,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  recite  a  quick  and  rather  musical  chant,  which  vas 
taken  up  and  responded  to  by  the  congregation.  At  the  close  of  each  verse 
the  tambourine  took  up  the  measure,  gradually  quidcening  the  time  until  tiie 
beating  became  fast  aim  loud.  Incense  was  plentifully  tuown  upon  the  hve 
charcoal,  and  its  fumes  rising  in  thick  clouds,  perfumed  the  furthest  nooks  and 
crannies  of  the  old  building  with  a  peculiar  and  delicate  smell.  Now,  the 
music  grew  still  faster  and  more  furious,  while  the  spectators  kept  time  by 
clapping  their  hands,  and  the  females  in  the  latticed  galleries,  seeming  to  feel 
the  contagious  excitement,  uttered  a  curious  and  shrill  sound,  which  I  can 
liken  to  nothing  except  a  succession  of  squeaks.  For  fully  half-an-hour  did 
this  mad  concert  continue :  and  I  became  weary  of  wondering  how  long  the 
tambourine-players  would  hold  out,  when  suddenly  a  young  Arab  next  to  me 
changed  the  course  of  my  meditations  by  administering  two  or  three  sharp 

{»okes  with  his  elbow.  Turning  towards  lum  to  remonstrate,  I  noticed  that  hu 
eatures  were  deadly  pale  and  convulsed,  while  his  limbs  were  working  as 
though  drawn  by  wires.  Uttering  two  or  three  sharp  yeUs,  he  at  onoe  bounded 
into  the  clear  space  in  the  centre,  and  while  the  i^ed  priest  arranged  his 
boumouB  in  some  particular  form,  he  began  eeaticulating  and  dancing  like  a 
madman,  flinging  himself  about  the  place  until  he  more  than  once  extinguished 
the  lighted  taper,  and  left  us  almost  in  darkness.  Then  suddenly  approaching 
the  brazier,  he  would  inhale  the  incense,  taking  in  long  breaths  of  it,  but  stili 
continuing  his  capers  and  gesticulations  until  foam  and  saliva  poured  from  his 
mouth.  The  old  priest — whose  long  silver  beard  reached  down  nearly  to  his 
feet — now  approacned  the  duicer,  holding  by  a  long  handle  a  large  piece  of 
red. hot  iron,  which  he  offered  to  him;  but  he  refused  it  with  horror.  The  hot 
iron  was  therefore  returned  to  the  fire,  the  tambourines  were  beat  more  loudly 
and  furiously,  more  incense  was  thrown  on  the  brazier,  and  the  females  in  the 
gallery  made  their  short,  sharp  squeaks  more  audible  than  ever.  The  perspi- 
ration stood  thick  on  the  devotee's  forehead  as  he  continued  his  insane 
practice,  and  the  foam  flowed  down  his  head  as  the  priest  again  ap)tfoadi^ 
nim  with  the  iron  glowing  red  in  his  hands.  This  time,  though  with  motions 
and  groans  of  horror  and  repugnance,  the  man  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  several 
times  passing  his  right  hana  over  the  face  of  the  red-hot  metal.  He  really 
looked  a  shocking  sight  as  he  stood  there  burning  himself,  his  long  hair 
hanging  down  his  shoulders,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  foain 
trickling  from  either  side  of  his  mouth,  and  the  most  horrible  and  gattniv 
sounds  proceeding  from  his  heaving  cht^t. 

"  The  old  priest  stood  watching  him,  as,  with  a  wild  yell,  the  poor  devotee 
took  the  burning  iron  between  his  teeth,  and  holding  it  firmly  agitated  his  li^ 
against  the  scorching  metaL    Quitting  his  hold  of  Uie  luindle  wnieh  supported 
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it,  he  siutaiiied  the  whole  simply  by  the  grip  of  his  teeth,  and  thas  holding  the 
led-bot  mass  he  walked  across  the  floor  to  the  priest,  who  took  hold  of  the 
handle  and  reliered  him  from  the  burthen.  As  he  walked,  the  sickly  odour  of 
bnimog  flesh  overpowered  even  that  of  the  subtle  incense,  and  yet  no  trace  of 
the  fire  was  to  be  noticed  on  his  hands  or  lips.  All  at  once  he  threw  himself 
on  aU-fours,  and  furioosly  howling  and  growling,  like  a  wild  beast,  made  insane 
dashes  and  soaps  at  the  spectators,  uttering  the  most  horrible  noises.  I  could 
see,  aa  he  snapped  at  me,  that  the  man's  eyes  were  open,  but  they  looked  dead 
and  inanimate ;  and  the  priest  now  placed  in  the  hand  of  an  old  Arab  sitting 
next  me  the  broad,  thick  leaf  of  a  cactus  covered  with  its  long  dangerous 
spikea.  The  old  Arab  had  a  young  child  on  one  arm,  who  seemed  a  little — ^but 
(miy  a  little— alarmed  at  the  sight  before  it,  while  with  the  other  he  held  out 
the  cactus  towards  the  human  form  which  was  howling,  barking,  and  growling 
on  ail-fours. 

''Approaching  him,  the  devotee  rubbed  his  thin  swarthy  cheeks  against  the 
long  spikes,  and  thra,  with  continued  quarrelsome  growls,  and  short  sharp 
snaps,  he  tore  the  cactus  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  eating  it  like  a  wild  beast.  The 
prickles  of  this  cactus  are  lone,  shaip,  and  irritating.  If  one  enters  the  flesh, 
it  raiddes  there  for  days,  ana  yet  this  man  ate  it  without  any  apparent  pre- 
caation.  Spikes  and  leaf  alike  disappeared,  were  well  masticatea  and  swal- 
lowed, without  seemios^  to  harm  him  in  the  least.  I  was  so  close  to  the  ope- 
ntor,  that  the  milky  juice  mixed  with  the  foam  spirted  over  me  as  he  rolled  ihe 
cactus  in  his  mouth,  growling  and  groaning  the  while ;  and  reaching  out  my 
^d,  I  touched  the  leaf,  when  the  sting  I  received  from  its  long  sharp  prickles 
fnllj  convinced  me  of  its  perfect  authenticity. 

*'  The  devotee  next  proceeded  to  singe  his  hands  and  arms  with  the  oandk, 
and  taking  some  pieces  of  live  charcoaifrom  the  brazier,  he  placed  them  in  his 
mouth,  and  walked  round  the  room  blowing  sparks  all  about  him.  All  this  he 
did  with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  as  Car  as  I  could  see,  and  I  was  close  to 
liim  the  whole  time. 

"  The  music  continued  all  through  these  performances,  sometimes  with  great 
violence,  at  others  more  softly  cadenced,  the  smoking  incense  streamed  up 
towards  the  roof,  and  the  sharp  squeaking  of  the  women  never  quite  ceased ; 
but  eventually  nature  became  exhausted,  and  the  poor  fellow  suddenly  fell  baek 
on  the  ground,  as  though  he  had  been  shot,  after  a  louder  howl  and  a  higher 
leap  than  usual. 

"Turning  him  on  his  face,  the  priest  kneaded  the  patient's  back  with  his 
feet,  which  process  seemed  at  once  to  revive  him ;  for  a  few  seconds  later  he 
stepped  past  me,  a  little  out  of  breath,  it  is  true,  but  otherwise  none  the 
vorae  for  his  late  exertions."    (Pp.  179—185.) 

Other  and  even  more  formidable  doings  followed ;  but  we  pass  on 
to  M.  Houdin's  account.  He  quotes  the  following  firom  Colond 
Neveu's  work  on  ''  The  Keligious  Orders  among  the  Mussulmen  of 
Algeria,'' — M.  Houdin  being  present  at  the  scene  described: — 

"  'The  Aissaoua  entered,  formed  a  circle  in  the  court-yard,  and  soon  began 
their  chants.  These  were  at  first  slow  and  solemn  chants,  that  lasted  a  long 
time;  then  came  the  praises  of  Sidi-Muhammad-Ben-Aissa,  founder  of  the 
order;  after  which  the  Brethren  and  the  Mokaddem,  taking  up  cymbals  and 
tambourines,  gradually  increased  the  speed  of  the  chanting. 

**  *  After  aTOut  two* hours,  the  songs  had  become  wild  ones,  and  the  gestures 
of  the  Brethren  had  followed  the  same  impulse.  Suddenly  some  of  them  rose 
ftnd  formed  a  line,  danciuj^,  and  pronouncing  as  gutturally  as  they  could,  and 
with  all  the  vigour  of  their  energetic  lungs,  the  sacred  name  of  Allah.    This 
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word,  issmng  from  the  moutlifl  of  the  Aissaoui^  seemed  rather  a  sarage  growl 
than  an  inyocation  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being.  Soon  the  noise  increased, 
the  most  extravaj;ant  gestures  began,  while  turbans  fell  off  and  exposed  their 
shorn  heads,  which  look  like  those  of  vultures ;  the  long  folds  of  their  red 
sashes  became  unfastened,  embarrassing  their  movements,  and  increasing  the 
disorder. 

" '  Then  the  Aissaoua  moved  about  on  their  hands  and  knees,  imitating  the 
movements  of  wild  animals.  They  seemed  to  be  acting  under  the  infloeooe  of 
some  muscular  force,  and  they  forgot  the^  were  men. 

"'When  the  excitement  liad  reiRched  its  height,  and  the  perspiration  vas 
running  down  their  bodies,  the  Aissaoua  beean  their  juggling.  They  called 
the  Mokaddem  their  father,  and  asked  him  &r  food ;  he  gave  to  some,  pieces 
of  glasses,  which  they  champed  between  their  teeth ;  he  placed  nails  in  the 
mouths  of  others,  but  instead  of  swallowing  them,  they  carefully  hid  their 
heads  in  the  folds  of  the  Mokaddem's  burnous,  in  order  not  to  let  the  audience 
see  them  remove  them.  Some  devoured  thorns  and  thistles;  others  passed 
their  tongues  over  a  red-hot  iron  and  took  it  in  their  hands  without  bora- 
ing  themselves.  One  man  struck  his  left  arm  with  his  right  hand :  the  fle^ 
appeared  to  open,  and  the  blood  poured  forth  abundantly ;  then  be  passed  his 
hand  over  his  arm,  the  wound  closed,  and  the  blood  disappeared.  Another 
leaped  on  to  the  edge  of  a  sabre  held  by  two  men,  and  did  not  cut  his  feet ; 
while  others  produced  from  small  leathern  sacks  scorpions  and  serpents,  which 
they  boldly  placed  in  their  mouths.' "    (VoL  ii.  p.  211—213.) 

Upon  the  so-called  miracles  described,  M.  Houdia  has  the  following 
remarks:— 

"The  principal  miracles  are  as  follow  :— 

"  1.  Running  a  dagger  into  the  cheek. 

"  2.  Eating  tne  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear. 

"  3.  Laying  the  stomach  on  tne  edge  of  a  sabre. 

"4.  Playing  with  serpents. 

"  6.  Striking  the  arm,  causing  the  blood  to  flow,  and  stopping  it  instan- 
taneously. 

"6.  ILating  pounded  glass. 

"  7.  Swallowing  pebbles,  bottle-heels,  &c. 

"  8.  Walking  on  red-hot  iron,  or  passing  the  tongue  over  a  white-hot  plate 
of  iron. 

"Let  us  begin  with  the  most  simple  tiick,  that  of  thrusting  a  dagger 
into  the  cheek. 

"  The  Arab  who  performed  this  trick  turned  his  back  on  me ;  hence  I  could 
get  verv  near  him  and  watch  his  movements.  He  placed  against  his  cheek  the 
point  of  a  dagger,  which  was  round  and  blunt  as  that  of  a  paper-knife.  Tbe 
flesh,  instead  of  being  pierced,  went  in  for  about  two  inches  between  tbe 
molars,  which  were  kept  apart,  exactljr  as  a  cake  of  india-rubber  would  do. 

"  This  trick  is  best  performed  hj  tmn  and  aged  persons,  because  the  flesh 
of  their  cheeks  is  peculiarly  elastic.  Now,  the  Aissaoua  fulfilled  these  con- 
ditions in  every  respect. 

"Tbe  Arab  who  ate  the  prickly  pear  leaves  gave  us  no  opportunity  of  in- 
specting  them,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  leaves  had  been  prepared 
so  as  to  do  him  no  injury,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  neglected  this  imnor- 
tant  pointy  which  would  nave  doubled  the  merit  of  the  miracle.  But  even  had 
he  shown  them  to  us,  this  man  went  through  so  many  unnecessary  manceavres, 
that  he  could  very  easily  have  changed  them  for  harmless  leaves.  Li  that  esse 
it  would  be  a  fifteenth-rate  trick  of  conjunng. 

"In  the  following  experiment,  two  Arabs  held  a  sabre,  one  by  the  hilt, the 
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other  by  the  point ;  a  third  then  came  forward,  and  after  raising  his  clothes  so 
as  to  leave  the  abdomen  qnite  bare,  laid  himself  flat  on  the  ed^e  of  the  blade 
vhile  a  fourth  mounted  on  his  back,  and  seemed  to  press  the  whole  weight  of 
his  bod^  on  him. 

"  i'his  trick  may  be  very  easily  explained. 

"  Nothing  proves  to  the  audience  tliat  the  sabre  is  really  sharpened,  or  that 
the  e(k;e  is  more  cutting  than  the  back,  althouo^h  the  Arab  who  holds  it  by  the 
point  IS  careful  to  wrap  it  up  in  a  handkerchief ;  in  this  imitating  the  jugglers 
▼ho  pretend  they  have  cut  their  finger  with  one  of  the  daggers  they  use  in 
their  tricks. 

Besides,  in  perforrainff  this  trick,  the  invulnerable  turned  his  back  on  the 
sadience.  He  knew  tne  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance; 
hence,  at  the  moment  when  about  to  lay  himself  on  the  sabre,  he  very  adroitlv 
pulled  back  over  his  stomach  that  portion  of  his  clothing  he  had  nused. 
Lastly,  when  the  fourth  actor  mounted  on  his  back,  he  rested  his  hands  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Arabs  who  held  the  sabre.  The  latter  apparently  maintained 
his  balance,  but,  in  reality,  they  supported  the  whole  weight  of  his  body. 
Hence,  the  only  rec|uirement  for  this  trick  is  to  have  the  stomach  more  or  less 
pressed  in,  and  I  wiU  explain  presently  that  this  can  be  effected  without  any 
injury  or  danger. 

'*  As  for  the  Aissaoua  who  place  their  hands  in  a  bag  filled  with  serpents,  and 
play  with  those  reptiles,  I  wiU  rely  on  Colonel  de  Neveu's  judgment.  This  is 
what  he  says  in  his  work  already  quoted : — 

" '  We  often  pushed  our  incredulity  and  curiosity  so  far  as  to  order  the 
Aissaoua  to  come  to  our  house  with  their  menagerie.  All  the  animals  they 
stat^  to  us  were  vipers  (lifii),  were  only  innocent  lizards  (hanech\  and  when  we 
offered  to  put  our  hand  in  the  bag  holdiujg^  their  reptiles,  they  nastily  retired, 
convinced  that  we  were  not  dupea  by  their  tricks.' 

"I  will  add  that  these  serpents,  even  had  they  been  of  a  dangerous 
character,  oould  have  had  their  teeth  pulled  out,  so  as  to  be  harmless.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  I  noticed  that  these  reptiles  left  no  wound  where 
they  bit. 

"I  did  not  see  the  trick  performed  of  striking  the  arm  and  making  the  blood 
issue ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  small  sponge  filkd  with  ruddle  and  concealed  in 
the  striking  hand,  would  be  enough  to  accomplish  the  prodigy.  On  wiping 
the  arm,  the  wound  is  necessarily  cured. 

**  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  made  wine  come  out  of  a  knife  or  of  my  finger, 
by  pressing  a  small  sponge  full  of  the  liquor  which  I  concealed  in  my  hand. 

"  I  have  often  seen  men  champ  wine-glasses  between  their  teeth,  and  not 
hurt  themselves ;  but  not  one  ot  them  swallowed  the  fragments.  Hence,  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  explain  this  trick  of  the  Aissaoua,  tul,  by  the  assistance 

physician,  I  found  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Setences  Medicales 


offered  me  by  a 

for  1810,  No.  Il43,  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  Lesauvage  on  the  harmlessness  of 

powdered  glass."    Yol.  u.  p.  251 — 855. 

M.  Hondin  tried  the  experiment  upon  himself  without  any  evil 
results.  The  trick  of  swallowing  bottle-heels  and  pebbles,  was  per- 
formed, M.  Houdin  believes,  by  sleight-of-hand  under  the  burnous, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  a  celebrated  sabre,  nail,  and  pebble 
swallower  of  France.  The  walking  over  hot-iron  is  not  extraordinary. 
The  heel  is  quickly  glided  along  the  iron,  "  but  the  lower-class  Arabs, 
who  all  walk  with  naked  feet,  have  the  lower  part  of  the  foot  as  hard 
as  a  horse's  hoof,  hence  this  homy  part  bums  without  occasioning 
the  slightest  pain*'  (vol.  ii.  p.  262).    Moreover,  may  not  the  Aissaoua 
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have  digcovered,  M.  Houdin  asks,  certain  precaations  known  to  more 
than  one  European  juggler  who  paced  over  hot  iron  P 

M.  Houdin's  remarks  will  furnish  useful  hints  to  travellers  in  ob- 
serving religious  jugglers ;  and  the  whole  of  the  chapter  in  which  tbe 
remarks  are  contained  is  of  considerahle  interest. 

M.  Houdin's  "  Memoirs*'  throughout  form  a  most  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  work,  and  one  that  we  are  most  glad  to  see  in  in 
English  guise ;  the  original  having  heen  excellently  rendered  hj  Mr. 
Wraxall. 

We  have  noted  M.  Houdin's  work  in  reference  to  its  hearing  upon 
errors  arising  from  the  limited  powers  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing ;  we  have  now  to  notice  hrieflj  a  very  different  style  of  work, 
which  treats  of  those  more  formidable  errors  which  arise  out  of 
the  perverted  senses  and  brain.  We  refer  to  a  translation  of  Brierre 
de  Boismonfs  imoprtant  work  on  "Hallucinations,"  published  by  Mr. 
Benshaw.*  The  original  work,  when  it  first  appeared,  was  reviewed 
at  length  in  this  journal,  and  its  merits  are  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  need  additional  comment.    Mr.  Hulme's  translation  is  most 

admirable,  and  although  in  several  instances  the  original  has  been 
abridged,  in  order  to  render  the  work  better  adapted  for  eiredating 

beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  professional  readers,  the  translation  has 
the  advantage  of  being  published  with  the  author's  consent,  and  of 
containing  the  corrections  and  additions  prepared  by  him  for  a  Third 
Edition  of  the  original  work.  Other  advantages  of  Mr.  Benshaw's 
publication  are,  that  it  is  of  handy  size  and  capital  typography-- 
irresistible  settings  to  an  acknowledged  standard  work. 

Apropos  of  hallucinationB,  a  patient — a  feeble,  sensitive  lady,  suffer- 
ing from  a  uterine  affection — ^writes  to  us  as  follows,  concerning  the 
influence  of  three  or  four  sixteenth  of-^grain  doses  of  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia. — "  After  taking  a  few  doses  of  morphia,  I  felt  a  sensation  of 
extreme  quiet  and  wish  for  repose,  and  on  ^slosing  my  eyes,  visions,  if  I 
may  so  call  them,  were  constantly  before  me,  and  as  constantly  changing 
in  their  aspect ;  scenes  from  foreign  lands — ^lovely  landscapes,  with  tall, 
magnificent  trees,  covered  with  drooping  foliage,  which  was  blown 
gently  against  me  as  I  walked  along.  Then  in  an  instant  I  was  in  a 
besieged  city  filled  with  armed  men.  I  was  carrying  an  infant,  which 
was  snatched  from  me  by  a  soldier  and  killed  upon  the  spot.  A  Tnik 
was  standing  by  with  a  scimitar  by  his  side,  which  I  seized,  and 
attacking  the  man  who  had  killed  the  child,  I  fought  most  forioualy 

*  "  On  HallncinfttioDB :  History  and  Explanation  of  AjoparitioDi,  YiiioUy 
Dreams,  Ecstasy,  Magnetism,  and  Somnambulism.*'  By  A.  Brieire  de  BoinDODti 
M.D.  Tranalated  from  the  Frenoh  by  Bobert  F.  Hulmc^  F.L.S.  H.  BmAs^- 
1869. 
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with  him  and  killed  bim.  Then  I  was  surrounded^  made  prisoner, 
earned  before  a  judge,  and  accused  of  the  deed ;  but  I  pleaded  my  own 
cause  with  sucb  a  burat  of  eloquence  (which,  by  the  way,  I  am  quite 
incapable  of  in  my  right  mind),  that  judge,  jury,  and  hearers  acquitted 
me  at  (mce.  Again,  I  was  in  an  Eastern  city,  visiting  an  Oriental 
lady,  who  entertained  me  most  charmingly.  We  sat  together  on  rich 
ottomans,  and  were  regaled  with  coffee  and  confectionary ;  then  came 
soft  sounds  of  music  at  a  distance,  while  fountains  were  playing  and 
birds  singing,  and  dancing-gu*ls  danced  before  us,  every  movement 
beJDg  accompanied  with  the  tinkling  of  silver  bells  attached  to  their- 
feet.  But  all  this  suddenly  changed,  and  I  was  entertaining  the 
Oriental  lady  in  my  own  house ;  and  in  order  to  please  her  delicate 
taste,  I  had  everything  prepared,  as  nearly  as  possible,  after  the  fashion 
with  which  she  had  so  enchanted  me.  She,  however,  to  my  no  small 
surprise,  asked  for  wine ;  and  took  not  one,  two,  or  three  glasses,  but 
drank  freely,  until  at  last  I  became  terrified  that  she  would  have  to  be 
carried  away  intoxicated.  While  considering  what  course  I  had  better 
adopt,  several  English  officers  came  in,  and  she  at  once  asked  them  to 
drink  with  her;  which  so  shocked  my  sense  of  propriety  that  the 
scene  changed,  and  I  was  in  darkness. 

"  Then  I  felt  that  I  was  formed  of  granite  and  immoveable.  Suddenly 
a  change  came  again  over  me,  and  I  found  that  I  consisted  of  delicate 
and  fragile  basket-work.  Then  I  became  a  danseuse,  delighting  an 
audience  and  myself  by  movements  which  seemed  barely  to  touch  the 
earth.  Presently  beautiful  sights  came  before  me,  treasures  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea ;  gems  of  the  brightest  hues ;  gorgeous  shells ;  coral 
of  the  richest  colours,  sparkling  with  drops  of  water,  and  hung  with 
lovely  seaweed.  My  eager  glances  could  not  take  in  half  the  beautiful 
objects  that  passed  before  me  during  the  incessant  changes  the  visions 
underwent.  Now  I  was  gazing  upon  antique  brooches  and  rings  from 
buried  cities ;  now  upon  a  series  of  ancient  Egyptian  vases ;  now  upon 
sculptured  wood- work,  blackened  by  time;  and  lastly,  I  was  buried 
amidst  forests  of  tall  trees  such  as  I  had  read  of,  but  never  seen. 

"  The  sights  that  pleased  me  most  I  had  power,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  prolong,  and  those  that  displeased  me  I  could  occasionally  set  aside, 
and  I  awoke  myself  to  full  consciousness  once  or  twice  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  morphia  by  an  angry  exclamation  that  I  would  not 
have  it.    I  did  not  once  lose  my  personal  identity." 

This  lady  almost  invariably  suffers  more  or  less  from  hallucinations 
of  the  foregoing  character,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  administer  to  her 
^  opiate ;  and  on  analysing  her  visions,  she  can  generally  refer  the 
principal  portions  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  confusion  and  dis- 
tortion, to  works  that  she  has  recently  read. 


zlvi  A  PRESENTIMENT. 

M.  Boismont  has  a  notion  that  there  is  more  in  certain  of  the  bo- 
called  presentiments  than  is  commonly  dreamt  of.  We  maj  quote  the 
following  from  the  Athenauniy  May  21, 1859. 

"  Kilmacud  Manor,  Dublin. 

"  I  find  the  following  curious  paragraph  among  a  number  of  newspaper 
cuttings  which  1  made  a  year  or  two  ago : — 'A  letter,  written  by  Humydt, 
was  lately  read  in  one  of  the  Prussian  law  courts.  It  excited  some  sensation 
from  its  containing  the  declaration  that  "My  death  will  take  place  in  1859," 
and  that  it  would  oe  better  topostpone  a  certain  publication  of  his  work  till 
then.' — The  manner  in  which  Humboldt's  presentiment  has  been  verified  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 

"  WiLLUM  JOHK  FrrzPATBici " 

Pity  that  the  trath  of  the  declaration  having  been  made  was  not 

verified  before  the  grand  old  man's  death ! 


EaBATA :  No.  XIY. — ^Expunge  the  inverted  commas  at  tbe  oommeocemeDt  and 
termination  of  the  first  and  second  paingrapha  on  page  283 ;  the  paragrapbt  in 
question  not  being  quotations  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  work,  but  an  abstract  of  caiaia 
portions  of  it.  At  p.  292,  1.  17,  for  Forgier  read  Fregier ;  and  add  to  the  caun 
of  insanity  in  Ireland,  p.  809,  tydigiotu  feding$,  45  males  and  59  femates. 
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ON  METAPHYSICS.* 

From  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  term  metaphysics  by  various  writers,  and  especially  in  popular 
estimation,  it  has  been  too  frequently  held  as  synonymous  with 
all  that  is  incomprehensible  and  unpractical ;  as  something,  the 
ultimate  result  of  which  could  but  be  to  bewilder  and  mislead. 
In  some  of  the  recognised  acceptations  of  the  term,  perhaps  this 
view  may  not  be  altogether  unfounded.  "  With  the  Germans, 
metaphysics  is  a  science  purely  speculative,  which  soars  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience.  The  objects  of  this  science  are  super- 
sensual  ideas,  unattainable  by  experience ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  word  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  very  knowledge 
of  the  ideas  sought  requires  some  proficiency  in  the  study. 
Hence  to  one  altogether  unacquainted  with  speculative  philosophy, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'metaphysics'  as  used  in  this  sense.  The  very  possibility  of  a 
science  beyond  experience  has  been  denied  by  a  great  number  of 
philosophers  ;  and  many  works  called  metaphysical  should  rather 
be  termed  inquiries  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics. "t  With 
such  definitions,  such  objects  and  aims  of  a  so-called  science,  we 
can  see  that  the  celebrated  mot  of  one  of  our  Gallic  neighbours 
was  no  less  true  than  witty : — Quand  celui  qui  ecoute  nentend 
rien,  et  celui  qui  parte  n'entend  plus,  cest  metaphysique. 

But  metaphysics  in  our  Enghsh  acceptation  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  is  synonymous  with  Philosophy  proper — the  science 
of  Mind,  in  its  phenomena  and  its  laws.  In  this  sense  it  becomes 
a  real,  practical,  comprehensible,  and  important  science ; — inas- 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  and  John  Veitch,  M.A.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Meta^physics.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1859. 

t  Ptnny  Cijclopadia,  art.  **  Metaphysics." 
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much  as  all  science  is  only  such  under  conditions  dependent  upoa 
the  laws  of  mind ;  for  **  however  great,  and  infinite,  and  Yarious 
may  be  the  universe  and  its  contents, — these  are  known  to  us, 
not  as  they  exist,  but  as  our  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  tbem ; 
quicquid  rccipitur,  recipitur  ad  modum  recipietUU"  (voL  i. 
p.  61).*  In  this  aspect,  we  propose  to  follow  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton  in  his  investigations,  commencing  as  be  does  with  the 
advantages  of  Philosophy — always  bearing  in  mind  that  this  is 
used  synonymously  with  metaphysics,  in  the  sequel. 

The  advantages  of  the  cultivation  of  Philosophy  are  to  be 
considered  in  two  aspects,  absolute  and  relative — absolute,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  immediately  conducive  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
cultivator — relative,  in  proportion  as  its  study  is  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Although  our 
author  confines  his  remarks  altogether  to  the  former,  or  absoluts 
benefits  of  philosophy;  and  decUncB  to  enter  ''for  the  present" 
upon  the  question  of  how  "its  study  is  of  importance  to  the 
Lawyer,  the  Physician,  and  above  all  to  the  Theologian;"!  we 
must  add  a  few  words  upon  this,  as  it  will  explain  fully  why  we 
consider  it  of  importance  to  analyse  with  care  tois  extensive  work 
on  so  abstruse  a  subject  as  metaphysics.  Mind  has  its  laws — o 
certain,  if  not  yet  as  definable  as  those  of  matter.  Under  certain 
conditions,  inherent  and  external,  it  acts  so  as  to  produce  certain 
results.  The  elements  of  calculation  are  more  numerous  and 
complex  than  those  which  appertain  to  physical  laws — so  com* 

{)lex  as  to  produce  results  so  varied,  that  the  possibility  of  law  is 
ost  sight  of,  or  questioned,  in  many  mindjs.  The  law,  however, 
exists ;  and  the  conditions  being  the  same,  the  results  will  uni- 
formly follow.  It  is  manifestly,  then,  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us  to  recognise  and  investigate  these  laws,  in  order  that  we 
may  duly  undei^tand  those  departures  from  them  which  constitute 
the  pathological  phenomena  of  nund.  It  has  often  appeared  to 
us,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  this  systematic  comparison, 
that  so  many  hitherto  insoluble  difficulties  have  been  found  in 
the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  more  slight  and  obscure  morbid 
phenomena  connected  with  mental  aberrations.  When  we  have 
no  fixed  standard  of  comparison,  departure  &om  it  is  not  easy  to 
be  defined.  But  if  the  laws  of  association,  of  memory,  of  will, 
&c,  &c.,  be  ever  normally  ascertained,  and  their  conditions  fully 
investigated^  as  we  believe  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  accomplish, 
we  shall  only  require  to  bring  to  this  test  any  mental  phenomena 
that  may  be  in  question ;  and  their  accordance  with,  or  departure 

*  The  quoUticcia,  othorwiae  UDMknovl«dged  eccoept  by  page  aaika^  we  aiioji 
from  the  work  under  notice. 

■f  Sir  William  neror  fully  exhausted  his  own  dlviBlons  of  Philosophy :  whiW 
•ome  branches  are  treated  at  great  length,  others,  amongst  which  is  Ontology,  or 
Hetaphysies  proper,  are  only  very  incidentally  disouMed, 
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from,  eleftriy  defined  laws  will  be  signalised, — not  as  refidil j  as 
tbe  perturbations  of  planetary  motion,  because  of  the  greater 
complexity  of  the  elements — ^Dut  as  truly,  in  proportion  as  we 
may  have  been  able  to  form  a  perfect  and  unexceptionable 
standard.  Thus  we  may  test  the  efficiency  of  an  organ  of  sense, 
by  comparing  it  with  a  receired  standard ;  most  persons  see  that 
a  cherry  is  red,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  green.  If  we  present 
a  cherry  and  a  leaf  to  one  who  recognises  no  diflerence  between 
them,  save  that  of  form,  we  know  that  the  organ  of  sight,  or  its 
brain  connexion,  is  in  an  abnormal  condition.  The  chirp  of  a 
cricket  is  inaudible  to  some  ears,  which  in  other  respects  seem 
perfect;  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  some  very  deep  musical 
notes  are  too  grave  to  be  heard  by  some  ears,  which  exercise  all 
their  other  functions  perfectly.  Knowing  that  the  law  is  that 
these  sounds  are  audible  to  the  normal  ear,  we  conclude  that 
these  ears  are  abnormal.  The  conditions  here  are  simple,  and 
easy  of  investigation ;  when  we  have  to  decide  upon  compound 
mental  phenomena  the  difficulties  become  great.  Whether  a 
sufficiently  defined  standard  of  mental  action  can  ever  be  attained, 
which  will  enable  us  to  say  with  certainty  that  any  mind  not 
thus  acting  (within  certain  limits)  is  abnormal,  we  cannot  decide. 
One  thing  is  certain,  tliat  such  a  desirable  consommation  (and 
most  desirable  it  is)  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  an  earnest  search 
sAer,  and  accamulation  of,  whatever  mental  laws  can  be  developed 
from  any  source ;  and  the  stady  of  metaphjrsios  is  the  ote  most 
essentially  directed  towards  this  end.  Bnoh  are  a  few  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  Philosophy,  regarded  as  in  connexion  with 
onr  special  ends — distant  as  yet,  and  difficult;  but  not  proved  to 
le  unattainable. 

The  absolute  advantages  of  tbe  philosophy  of  niiod  are  further 
snbdivided  by  our  author  into  the  Subjective  and  thb  Objectire 
utility  ;-^the  first,  as  it  cultivates  the  mind,  or  "  knowing  sub- 
ject,'* by  calling  its  faculties  into  exercise;— the  secdiid,  as  it 
furnishes  the  mind  with  a  certain  complement  of  truths  or  objects 
of  knowledge.  The  principal  illustration  of  the  subjective  value 
of  mental  cultivation  is  derived  frokn  this  consideratigri,  that 
''man  u  an  end  unto  himielf;"  and  that  the  Utility  of  a  science 
is  not  to  be  calculated  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  by  the  apaount  of 
money  or  bread  which  it  tHU  enable  a  man  to  earn;  in  other 
words,  not  by  the  extent  to  which  it'  will  make  man  aii  fti?tru- 
ment,  a  means  to  another  end ;  but  by  the  extent  to  which  it  will 
m«nke  him  individually  perfect  and  hapipy.  "  It  is  manifestj  indeed, 
that  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  mean  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  must  be 
an  end  unto  himself;  for  it  is  only  in  the  acconipUslnnent.  of  his 
own  perfection,  that  as  a  creature  he  can  manifest  the  glory  of 
his  Creator  "  (p.  5).    The  training  which  recognises  man  as  an 
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end  to  himself  and  as  a  mean  to  some  other  end  is  different;  the 
one  is  called  Liberal,  the  other  Professional  education.  The 
sciences  concerned  in  the  latter  are  called  by  the  Germans 
Brodtcisaenschaften,  or  "Bread  and  Butter  Sciences"  (p.  6). 
"Even  admitting  then  that  the  study  of  mind  is  of  no  immediate 
advantage  in  preparing  the  student  for  many  of  the  subordinate 
parts  in  the  mechanism  of  society;  its  utility  cannot,  on  that 
account,  be  called  in  question,  unless  it  be  asserted,  that  'man 
liveth  by  bread  alone,'  and  has  no  higher  destination  than  that 
of  the  calling  by  which  he  earns  his  subsistence."  Human  per- 
fection and  human  happiness  must  coincide ;  land  this  perfection 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  means  of  mental  cultivation ;  and 
such  studies  as  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  individual  man 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  mean  to  other  ends,  must  be  as  truly 
considered  "  useful "  studies,  as  those  which  enable  man  to  earn 
his  daily  bread. 

The  objective  utility  of  Philosophy  depends  upon  manifold 
considerations.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is  "  confessedly 
the  highest  and  most  interesting  of  all  studies ;"  it  is  Philosophy 
par  excellence.  "  On  earth  (says  Phavorinus)  there  is  nothing 
great  but  man ;  in  man,  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind." 
Chilon  asks  of  the  oracle  what  is  of  all  things  the  best  ? — "  To 
know  thyself"  is  the  response.  "The  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,"  says  our  great  Pope. 

"  But  though  mind,  considered  in  itself,  be  the  noblest  object  of 
speculation  which  the  created  universe  presents  to  the  curiosity  of 
man,  it  is  under  a  certain  relation  that  I  would  now  attempt  to  illus- 
trate its  dignity  when  viewed  as  the  object  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  our  unassisted  reason  can  ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
God.  The  Deity  is  not  an  object  of  immediate  contemplation;  as 
existing,  and  in  himself,  he  is  beyond  our  reach ;  we  can  know  him 
only  mediately  through  his  works,  and  are  only  warranted  in  assuming 
his  existence  as  a  certain  kind  of  cause  necessary  to  account  for  a  cer- 
tain  state  of  things,  of  whose  reality  our  faculties  are  supposed  to  in- 
form us.  The  affirmation  of  a  God  being  thus  a  regressive  inference, 
from  the  existence  of  a  special  class  of  effects  to  the  existence  of  a 
special  character  of  cause,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  argument  hinges 
on  the  fact, — Does  a  state  of  things  really  exist  such  as  is  only  possi- 
ble through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Cause  P  For  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  really  exist,  then  our  inference  to 
the  kind  of  cause  requisite  to  account  for  it  is  necessarily  null" 
(p.  25—6). 

The  author  then  proceeds  fully  to  demonstrate  that  Theology 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  Psychology ;  because  upon  this  depends 
the  proof  of  the  moral  nature  of  man ;  and  with  this  stands  or 
falls  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  The  argument  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  study  of  metaphysics  over  that  of 
physics  is  summed  up  in  the  striking  language  of  Jacobi: — 
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"  NtUure  eoncedh  God;  for  through  her  whole  domain  Nature  re- 
veals only  fate,  only  an  indissoluble  chain  of  mere  efficient  causes  with- 
out beginning  and  without  end,  excluding,  with  equal  necessity,  both 
providence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a  free  original  com- 
mencement within  her  sphere  and  proceeding  from  her  powers,  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.  Working  without  will,  she  takes  counsel  neither  of 
the  good  nor  the  beautiful ;  creating  nothing,  she  casts  up  from  her 
dark  abyss  only  eternal  transformations  of  herself,  unconsciously  and 
without  an  end ;  furthering  with  the  same  ceaseless  industry  decline 
and  increase,  death  and  life — never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God,  and 
what  supposes  liberty,  the  virtuous,  the  immortal. 

'*  Man  reveals  God  ;  for  Man  by  his  intelligence  rises  above  nature, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  power  not 
only  independent  of,  but  opposed  to,  nature,  and  capable  of  resisting, 
conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  Man  has  a  living  faith  in  this 
power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in  him ;  so  he  has  a  belief  in 
God,  a  feeling,  an  experience  of  his  existence.  As  he  does  not  believe 
in  the  power,  so  does  he  not  believe  in  God ;  he  sees,  he  experiences 
nought  in  existence  but  nature, — necessity, — fate'\  (  Von  den  Gottlichen 
JDin^eti), 

Wliat  is  philosophy  ?  Literally,  a  love  of  wisdom — a  term 
apparently  originated  by  Pythagoras,  who,  when  asked  by  Leon 
what  art  he  had  chiefly  studied,  replied  that  he  professed  no  art, 
and  was  simply  a  philosopher.  He  further  stated,  that  whilst 
some  men  are  in  pursuit  of  honours,  and  others  of  riches,  there 
are  a  few  who,  indifferent  to  all  else,  devote  themselves  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things.  These  are  the  students  of 
wisdom,  or  philosophers.  Socrates  was  probably  the  first  to 
bring  the  name  into  common  use.  The  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  philosophy  are  very  numerous.  The  science  of 
things  human  and  divine,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  they  are 
contained ;  the  science  of  effects  by  their  causes  ;  the  science  of 
sufficient  reasons ;  the  science  of  things  possible,  inasmuch  as 
tbey  are  possible  (Wolf) ;  the  science  of  things,  evidently  deduced 
from  first  principles  (Descartes)  ;  the  science  of  truths,  sensible 
&ud  abstract  (Condillac)  ;  the  application  of  reason  to  its  legiti- 
mate objects  ;  the  science  of  the  relation  of  all  knowledge  to  the 
necessary  ends  of  human  reason  (Kant) ;  the  science  of  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  ego,  or  mental  self  (Krug),  &c.  &c.,  for  an 
enumeration  of  which  we  refer  to  Lect.  III.,  p.  50. 

To  define  philosophy  in  general  more  clearly,  our  author 
divides  knowledge  into  two  kinds,  empirical  or  historical,  and 
philosophical.  The  former  tells  us  that  such  and  such  things  are, 
or  have  been ;  the  latter  tells  us  how  and  why  they  are.  Civil 
history  is  an  example  of  the  former,  natural  history  of  the  latter. 
Historical  knowledge  is  the  yvixrig  &ti  tffri ;  philosophical  know- 
ledge is  the  yvCxric  SicJrt  €<m,  cur  res  sit,  and  may  be  termed 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  scientific^  or  rational  knowledge.     Philo- 
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Bophy  is  not  content  with  a  phenomenoQ,  but  inquires  its  eauge. 
This  cause,  then,  in  turn  becomes  a  phenomenon,  and  a  source 
of  discontent,  until  its  cause  is  investigated.  Philosophy  thereby 
comes  to  be  recognised  as  a  search  after  first  causes ;  and  neces- 
sarily tends,  not  towards  a  plurality  of  ultimate  or  first  causes, 
but  towards  one  alone.  This — ^the  Creator — ^it  can  never  reach 
as  an  object  of  immediate  knowledge; 

**  But  as  the  convei^nce  towards  unity  in  the  ascending  series  is 
manifest,  in  so  far  as  that  series  is  within  our  view,  and  as  it  is  eten 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  suppose  the  convergence  not  continuous  and 
complete,  it  follows — ^unless  all  analogy  be  rejected,*— unless  our  intelli- 
gence be  declared  a  lie — ^that  we  must,  philosophically,  brieve  in  that 
ultimate  or  primary  unity  which,  in  our  present  existence^  we  ave  tioi 
destined  in  itself  to  apprehend"  (p.  60). 

All  the  sciences  are  branches  of  philosophy ;  but,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  because  "  man  is  the  measure  of  the  universe," 
and  the  mind  is  man,  the  science  of  the  human  mind  is  philo- 
sophy proper,  philosophy  par  excellence.  And  thus  philosophy 
in  general  is  equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  things  by  their  causes ; 
whilst  in  its  stricter  and  more  defined  meaning,  it  is  confined  to 
the  sciences  which  constitute,  or  hold  immediately  of,  the  science 
of  mind. 

Lecture  IV.  treats  of  the  causes  of  philosophy,  of  which  we 
must  be  content  with  a  brief  enumeration.  They  are  of  two 
classes — essential,  as  contained  in  man's  very  capacity  for  knov^ 
ledge;  complementary  and  assistant,  as  resulting  firom  certain 
feelings  with  which  he  is  endowed.  The  first  class  comprises  the 
innate  tendency  to  search  after  causes;  and  as  a  necessary 
corollary  to  this,  the  search  after  unity.  This  latter  is  the  guid- 
ing principle  in  philosophy,  and  all  systems  bear  more  or  less  the 
traces  of  it.  This  love  of  unity  is  a  source  of  error,  as  in  too 
hasty  and  extensive  generalisations.  The  second  class  includes 
chiefly  Wonder,  which,  combined  with  certain  intellectual  ten- 
dencies, becomes  Curiosity,  and  is  the  chief  accessory  incentite 
to  Philosophy. 

The  Fifth  Lecture  treats  upon  the  dispositions  with  which 
philosophy  ought  to  be  studied.  The  first  important  point 
noticed  is  the  renunciation  of  prejudice,  from  early  teaching,  fit>m 
social  errors,  and  from  the  influence  of  custom ;  and  the  influetice 
of  man  on  man  in  times  of  tranquillity  and  of  convulsion  is 
sketched.  The  author  considers  that  men  are  the  offspring  of  the 
times — ^not  the  times  of  the  men.  Had  not  the  public  mind  been 
ripe  for  the  changes,  the  fate  of  Luther  and  Zwingli  in  the  six* 
teenth  century  would  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  in  the  fifteenth. 

"  Woe  to  the  revolutionist  who  is  not  himself  a  creature  of  the  rero' 
lution !    If  he  anticipate,  he  is  lost ;  for  it  requires,  what  no  indiridnal 
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ctQ  snppIjT,  a  long  and  powerful  counter-sympath j  in  a  nation  to  un- 
twine the  ties  of  custom  which  hind  a  people  to  the  estahlished  and 
the  oW\  (p,  88). 

Thes9  passages  on  the  force  of  opinion  and  example  are  most 
iate^estiog  and  suggestive ;  hut  we  must  not  dwell  upon  them. 
Xhe  second  practical  condition  of  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  is  the 
subjugation  of  the  passions^  especially  sloth  and  pride.  Bacon 
observes  that  '^the  eye  of  human  intellect  is  not  dry^  hut  receives 
a  suffusion  from  the  will  and  from  the  affections,  so  that  it  may 
be  almost  said  to  engender  any  science  it  pleases.  For  what  a 
man  wishes  to  be  true,  that  he  prefers  believing." 

The  method  of  philosophy  is  next  discussed,  and  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  true  method,  that  of  analysis, 
including  synthesis ;  for  these  are  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  one, 
aod  indivisible.  The  one  necessary  condition  of  philosophy,  or 
its  possibility^  is  the  decomposition  of  effects  into  their  con- 
stituent canaes;  every  effect  being  nothing  more  than  the  sum  or 
complement  of  all  the  partial  causes.  A  neutral  salt,  for  example, 
is  an  effect  compounded  of  three  proximate  causes — viz.,  an  acid, 
an  alkali^  and  the  force  which  brought  these  two  into  the  requisite 
approximatioiL  The  decomposition  into  causes  is  analysis ;  but 
''  analysis  without  a  subsequent  synthesis  is  incomplete  ;  it  is  a 
mean  cut  off  from  its  end.  Synthesis  without  a  previous  analysis 
is  baseless ;  for  synthesis  receives  from  analysis  the  elements 
which  it  recomposes.  Each  is  the  relative  and  correlative  of  the 
other."  Thus  the  two  constitute  only  a  single  method,  and  the 
only  possible  one,  of  philosophy.  Induction  is  shown  to  be 
synthetic  in  character ;  for  the  general  principle  includes  many 
more  facta  than  those  analyzed,  from  which  it  was  derived.  All 
induction  postulates  the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  purity  and  equilibrium  of  these  two  elements 
(synthesis  and  analysis)  constitute  the  perfection  of  philosophy, 
and  that  its  aberrations  have  been  all  so  many  violations  of  the 
laws  of  this  one  method. 

In  Lecture  VII.  we  find  it  stated  that  "  the  whole  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  answer  to  three  questions  :  1st.  What  are  the  facts 
or  phenomena  to  be  observed?  2nd.  What  are  the  laws 
which  regnlate  these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phenomena 
appear  ?  3rd.  What  are  the  real  results,  not  immediately  mani- 
fested, which  these  facts  or  phenomena  warrant  us  in  drawing  ?'* 

With  regard  to  the  mind,  the  answer  to  the  first  qnestifm  gives 
w  the  ph«nomenology  of  mind,  empirical  psychology,  or  the 
inductive  philosophy  of  mind.  These  phenomena  relate  to  three 
ordeis  of  mental  development.  (1.)  Those  of  our  cognitive  facul- 
ties, or  faculties  of  knowledge ;  (2)  those  of  our  feelings,  or  of 
pleasure  and  pain ;  and  (3)  those  of  our  conative  powers,  or  the 
phenomena  of  will  and  desire. 
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In  like  ninnner  the  answer  to  the  second  question  gives  ns  the 
Nomology  of  mind,  under  the  same  three  divisions ; — ^that  of  the 
cognitive  faculties  being  represented  by  logic; — ^that  of  the 
feelings  by  what  is  called  the  eesthetic  ; — whilst  the  nomology  of 
the  conative  powers  involves  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

The  solution  of  the  third  question  gives  us  Ontology,  or 
Metaphysics  Proper — otherwise  called  Inferential  Psychology  ;— 
it  includes  the  a  priori  arguments  for  the  Being  of  God,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  distribution  of  Philo- 
sophy as  here  proposed  : — 

^  Cognitions. 
Feelings. 
Conative  Powers  (Will 


Mind  or  Consci- 
ousness affords 


Facts  —  PhsBnomeno- 
logy,    Empirical    Psy-  • 
chology.  I     and  Desire). 

(Cognitions — Logic. 
Feelings — Esthetic. 
Conatife  Powers-Moral 
Philosophy,    Political 
Philosophy. 

Ebsults  -  Ontology,  |  J^^f  ,?[Sj^f  the  Soul, 
Inferential  Psychology  j      a.^ 

It  is  with  the  first  of  these  departments,  the  Phsenomenology 
of  Mind,  or  Empirical  Psychology,  that  we  are  at  present  solely 
concerned. 

Definition, — Psychology  is  the  science  conversant  about  the 
phenomena  or  modifications,  or  states,  of  the  mind,  or  Consdous- 
Subject,  or  Soul,  or  Spirit,  or  Self,  or  Ego  (p.  129). 

The  conBciovS'Bulject  is  the  mind,  the  individual,  that  which 
knows, — as  distinguished  from  all  else  that  can  be  known  as  an 
object  of  contemplation.     But 

"  Mind  and  matter,  as  known  or  knowable,  are  only  two  different 
series  of  phenomena  or  qualities  ;  mind  and  matter,  as  unknown  and 
unknowable,  are  the  two  substances  in  which  these  two  different  series 
of  phenomena  or  qualities  are  supposed  to  inhere.  The  existence  of 
an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are  compelled  to  make, 
from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena ;  and  the  distinction  of  two 
substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming  incompatibility  of  the  two 
series  of  phenomena  to  coinhere  in  one." 

Our  knowledge,  therefore,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  is  all 
relative  and  phenomenal ;  of  existence  absolute,  and  in  itself 
positive,  we  know  nothing; — all  that  we  know  objectively  is  ft 
collection  of  properties  affecting  our  own  consciousness ;  this 
latter  is  undefinable  and  insusceptible  of  analysis. 
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The  number  of  the  properties  of  ei^istent  things  is  not  of 
neceisity  the  same  as  the  number  of  our  powers  of  apprehension. 
Beyond  these,  we  know  and  can  assert  the  reality  of  no  exist- 
ence ;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  denying  such  existence. 

"  The  unirerRe  may  be  conceived  as  a  polygon  of  a  thoujtand  sides, 
or  facets  ;  and  each  one  of  these  may  be  conceived  as  representing  one 
special  mode  of  existence.  Now  of  these  thousand  sides  or  modes,  all 
may  be  equally  essential ;  but  three  or  four  only  may  be  turned  towards 
ns«  or  be  analogous  to  our  organs.  One  side  or  facet  of  the  universe, 
as  holding  a  relation  to  the  organ  of  sight,  is  the  mode  of  luminous 
or  visible  existence ;  another,  as  proportional  to  the  organ  of  hearing, 
is  the  mode  of  sonorous  or  audible  existence,  and  so  on.  But  if  every 
eye  to  see,  if  every  ear  to  hear,  were  annihilated,  the  modes  of  existence 
to  whicb  these  organs  now  stand  in  relation, — that  which  could  be 
seen,  and  that  which  could  be  heard,  would  still  remain ;  and  if  the 
intelligences  reduced  to  the  three  senses  of  touch,  smell,  and  taste,  were 
then  to  assert  the  impossibility  of  any  modes  of  being  except  those  to 
which  these  three  senses  were  analogous,  the  proceeding  would  not  be 
more  unwarrantable  than  if  we  now  ventured  to  deny  the  possible 
reality  of  other  modes  of  material  existence  than  those  to  the  percep- 
tion of  which  our  five  senses  are  accommodated." 

The  inhabitant  of  Saturn  is  represented  in  Voltaire's  "Micro- 
megas"  as  recognising  300  essential  properties  of  matter,  having 
72  senses,  and  living  15,000  years;  and  yet  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  pitiful  boundaries  of  time,  space,  and  perception  with  which 
he  is  hedged  in.  Micromegas  himself,  from  the  Dog-Star,  has  very 
nearly  1000  senses,  with  life  700  times  longer  than  the  other,  and 
the  elementary  properties  of  matter  proportionately  more  nume- 
rous; yet  is  no  nearer  to  personal  or  philosophical,  contentment. 

But  however  multiplied  might  be  our  powers  or  faculties,  still 
our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  would  be  merely  relative — a 
recognition  of  phenomena  only :  of  existence  itself  we  could  still 
know  nothing. 

Another  limit  to  our  knowledge  is  this — that  the  very  proper- 
ties of  existence  are  not  known  to  us  in  their  native  purity,  but 
are  modified  by  our  organs  of  perception  and  other  circumstances. 
All  our  knowledge  is  a  sum  made  up  of  several  elements,  and  the 
great  business  of  philosophy  is  to  analyse  and  discriminate  these 
elements,  and  to  determine  whence  these  contributions  have  been 
derived.  Thus  in  seeing  an  object,  we  see  it  through  a  medium, 
in  the  first  place^  atmospheric  or  otherwise ;  and  next  through 
our  organs  of  vision.  How  much  of  the  object  actually  pictured 
to  the  mind  then  depends  upon  the  real  object  itself, — how  much 
upon  the  external  medium, — and  how  much  upon  the  organ  of 
sense,  forms  a  very  abstruse  question.  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
much  more  dififerent,  than  the  vibrations  of  light  through  the 
various  tissues  of  the  eye  and  the  picture  which  they  collectively 


form  in  the  mind;  6r  tbe  mo4ioD8  of  tiie  Yufioiui' parte  of  tbe 
auditory  appanrtns,  and  tbe  coneeii  of  eireet  eovuide  into  wtaeb 
tbe  misd  interpfeto  them. 

D^ntttontf  of  femu.— ^Subject  is  traed  to  denote  the  miknoim 
basis  nnderiying  the  various  phenomena  or  properties  of 
which  external  or  internal  sense  makes  us  aware ;  and  in  this 
sense  is  synonymous  with  stAatance  in  its  philosophical  accepta- 
tion. But  in  the  modem  philosophy  suJyfect  is  generally  used 
to  signify  the  basis  of  the  Tarious  mental  phenomena  or  opera- 
tions. Substance  is  ''  a  term  for  the  substratum  we  are  obliged 
to  think  to  all  that  we  yariously  denominate  a  mode,  a  staU,  a 
quality,  an  attribute,  a  property,  an  accident,  a  phenomenon,  an 
appearance,  &c."  (p.  150).  The  two  latter  terms  are  used 
referring  to  a  thing,  as  known  ;  all  the  former  are  employed  ia 
reference  to  a  substance,  oa  eodsting.  Mode  is  the  manner  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  as  a  piece  of  wax  may  be  round  or 
square,  or  solid  or  fluid, — ^none  of  these  being  ee^ential ;  fTiodei^ 
therefore,  are  variable  states.  State  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
mode,  **  but  of  a  meaning  more  extensive,  as  not  exolusively 
limited  to  the  mutable  and  contmgont.'*  (p.  160). 

Qualities  are  essential,  and  accidental.  The  essential  are 
"  those  aptitudes,  those  manners  of  existence  and  action,  which 
it  cannot  lose  without  ceasing  to  be ;"  as  for  instance  in  man, 
sense  and  intelligence ;  in  body,  dimensions ;  in  Grod,  eternity, 
omniscience,  omnipotence,  &c.  The  accidental  are  those  which 
bodies  may  have  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  as  "  the  white- 
ness of  a  wall,  the  fineness  of  the  weather;"  or  those  which 
they  always  have,  but  might  lose  without  ceasing  to  be ;  as  the 
periodic  movement  of  the  planets.  Attrilmte  is  properly  con- 
vertible with  quality,  but  is  conventionally  limited  to  qualities  of 
a  higher  application, — ^as  we  speak  of  the  qualities  of  matter, 
but  of  the  attributes  of  intelligence. 

Property  is  generally  convertible  with  quality;  accident  is 
"  an  abbreviation  for  accidental  or  contingent  quality." 

Phenomenon  is  "that  which  appears,"  and  is  thus  properly 
synonymous  with  appearance,  but  is  used  to  express  the  same 
thing  in  more  strict  and  philosophical  sense. 

We  must  give  our  author's  account  of  Mind  in  extenso. 

"  In  regard  to  the  etymology  of  this  term,  it  is  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful ;  perhaps,  indeed,  none  of  the  attempts  to  trace  it  to  its  origin  are 
successful.  It  seems  to  hold  an  analogy  with  the  Latin  mene,  and 
both  are  probably  derived  from  the  same  common  root.  This  rooi^ 
which  is  lost  in  the  European  hmguages  of  Scytho-Indian  origin,  ii 
probably  preserved  in  the  Sanscrit  mena,  to  know  or  understand.  The 
Greek  vovc,  intelligence,  is,  in  like  manner,  derived  from  a  verb  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  meaning  (yoe«).    The  word  mind  is  of  a  more  limited 
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■g&ifimtiotttfaan  tiM  torn  muk .  I*  €lreek  philosopliyythe  term  i^C^y 
mli  oompfeBeada,  bwdes  tb«  miflitiTe  aad  miional  prmeiple  in  man, 
the  principle  of  organic  life,  both  in  the  animAl  apd  T^taUe  king* 
doms  i  and  in  Cbiiat^  theoloaj  it  is  likewise  used,  in  contrast  to 
tvtvfxa,  orjpiritf  in  a  vaguer  and  mor^  extensive  signification. 

"Since  I>escartes  limited  psychology  to  the  domain  of  consciousness, 
the  term  mind  has  been  rigidly  employed  for  the  self-knowing  prin- 
ciple alone.  Mind  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the 
Tarious  internal  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious,  or  that  subjed 
of  which  consciousness  is  the  general  phenomenon.  Consciousness  is, 
in  ftct,  to  the  mind,  what  extension  is  to  matter  or  body.  Though 
both  are  phenomena,  yet  both  are  essential  qualities ;  for  we  can  neither 
oonoeive  mind  without  eonseiousness,  nor  body  without  extension. 
Mind  can  only  be  defined  apo^t^riori, — that  is,  only  from  its  manifes- 
tatioDS.  What  it  is  in  itself,  that  is,  apart  from  its  manifestations, 
we,  philosophically,  know  nothing ;  ana  accordingly,  what  we  mean 
by  mind  is  simply  that  which  perceives,  thinks^feels^  toilU,  deeiree,  &c** 
(p.  166,  Lect.  IX). 

CoMeiiOUS'8ul(ject,»^The  act  of  consciousness  is  of  the  most 
dementary  character,  and  evades  description;  but  that  is  not 
required,  as  it  is  tlie  one  essential  condition  of  all  knowledge. 
But  this  consctotiBness  is  only  a  phenomenon,  and  presupposes 
a  subject  in  which  it  inheres — a  something  that  is  ooosoious  ;*-' 
this  is  the  eansciattB-mbject, — **  a  brief,  but  comprehensive  defi- 
nitioQ  of  mind  itself." 

Object  is  that  about  which  the  conscious-subject  is  conversant 
—that  which  is  known — ^thc  materia  circa  quaniy  as  subject  is 
the  materia  in  qui.  And  as  stibjective  is  that  which  proceeds 
from,  or  belongs  to,  the  thinking  subject,  so  objective  is  that 
which  proceeds  from,  or  belongs  to,  the  objeet  known.  The 
subject  is  the  I,  the  Ego,  the  mind ;  the  object  is  everything  else, 
including  body,  organs,  actions,  and  manifestations.  For  the 
mind  contains  the  man,  not  the  man  the  mind.  ''  Thou  art  the 
Boul,"  says  Hierocles,  "  but  the  body  is  thine."  And  Cicero— 
"Mens  cuj usque  is  est  quisque,  non  ea  figora  qosB  digito  demon- 
strari  potest."  The  thought  abo  are  objective  in  so  fiur  as  they 
ue  objects  of  consciousness  and  reflection,  though  subjective  in 
origin — ^this  is  subjective  objectivity. 

Hypothecs  is  a  provisional  judgment  of  the  mind,  by  which 
phenomena  not  as  yet  explicable  are  referred  to  some  cause  or 
class  to  which  we  imagine  they  may  possibly  belong,  until  we 
can  permanently  classify  and  prove  their  position ;  in  obedience 
to  the  longing  of  the  mind  after  unity.  Hypothesis  is  only 
allowable  on  two  conditions;  the  first  involving  the  actuid 
existence  of  the  phenomena  to  be  accounted  for;  the  second, 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  them  except  by  an  hypothesis. 
An  hypothecs  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  involves  nothing 
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contradictory  or  discordant  with  known  facts — as  it  explains 
satisfactorily  the  facts — and  as  it  is  independent  of  subsidiary 
hypotheses.  Theory  is  a  vague  term,  indicating  a  practical 
evolution  intellectually  of  an  hypothesis,  but  opposed  actually 
to  practice,  by  being  merely  intellectual  and  not  active. 

We  muQt  pass  over  without  notice  the  definitions  of  Power, 
Faculty,  Capacity,  Dispositiony  Habit,  Act,  Operation,  Energy, 
Functions,  &c.;  their  philosophical  acceptation  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  ordinary  and  conventional  one. 

Proceeding  to  the  actual  distribution  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
we  find  that  consciousness  is  their  one  essential  element;  bat 
that  they  are  divisible  into  three  grand  classes.  Knowing,  Feeling, 
and  Willing.     Thus — 

"  I  see  a  picture  ; — first  of  all,  I  am  conscious  of  perceiving  a  certain 
complement  of  colours  and  figures — I  recognise  what  the  object  is. 
This  is  the  phenomenon  of  cognition  or  knowledge.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  phenomenon  of  which  I  may  be  here  conscious.  1  may 
experience  certain  affections  in  the  contemplation  of  this  object.  If 
the  picture  be  a  masterpiece,  the  gratification  will  be  unalloyed ;  but  if 
it  be  an  unequal  production,  I  shall  be  conscious,  perhaps,  of  enjoy- 
ment, but  of  enjoyment  alloyed  with  dissatisfaction.  This  is  the 
phenomenon  of  feeling — or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  But  these  two 
phenomena  do  not  yet  exhaust  all  of  which  I  may  be  conscious  on  the 
occasion.  I  may  desire  to  see  the  picture  long, — to  see  it  often, — to 
make  it  my  own,  and  perhaps  I  may  will,  resolve,  or  determine  to  do 
so.     This  is  the  complex  phenomenon  of  Will  and  Desire"  (p.  184). 

Will,  desire,  and  aversion,  presuppose  knowledge  and  feeling, 
therefore  the  logical  order  of  the  mental  phenomena  is — ^first, 
Knowledge  ;  second,  Feeling ;  and  third,  Will  and  Desire 
(Conation) . 

Consciousness,  as  has  been  observed,  is  the  one  necessary 
condition  of  all  these.  It  cannot  be  defined,  yet  the  act  in  the 
aggregate  admits  of  philosophical  analysis,  and  contains  as  its  ele- 
ments— 1st,  A  recognising  or  knowing  subject ;  2nd,  A  recognised 
and  known  modification ;  and  drd,  A  recognition  or  knowledge  by 
the  subject  of  the  modification.  Consciousness  and  knowledge 
•  therefore  mutually  involve  each  other; — logically,  that  is;  for  it 
will  become  afterwards  a  matter  for  discussion  whether  in  actuality 
they  are  always  co-extensive — i.e.  whether  consciousness  be  always 
present  with  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  consciousness. 

Consciousness  may  be  said  to  be  *'  the  recognition  by  the  think- 
ing subject  of  its  own  acts  or  affections."  On  this  all  are  agreed; 
but  as  to  its  special  conditions  some  are  generally  admitted,  and 
some  are  subjects  of  cofttroversy.  Of  those  generally  admitted, 
these  are  the  chief; — actual  knowledge — immediate  (as  distin- 
guished from  mediate)  knowledge — discrimination — judgment— 
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and  memory.     For  the  development  of  these,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Lecture  XI.,  as  we  must  hasten  on  with  our  analysis. 

''The  first  contested  position  which  T  am  to  maintain  is,  that  our 
consciousness  is  coextensive  with  our  knowledge.  But  this  assertion, 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  is  tanta- 
mount to  the  other,  that  consciousness  is  coextensive  with  our  cogni- 
tive faculties, — and  that  this  again  is  convertible  with  the  assertion, 
that  consciousness  is  not  a  special  faculty,  but  that  our  special  faculties 
of  knowledge  are  only  modifications  of  consciousness.  The  i^uestion, 
therefore,  may  thus  be  stated — Is  consciousness  the  genus  under  which 
our  several  faculties  of  knowledge  are  contained  as  species, — or,  is  con- 
sciousness itself  a  special  faculty  co-ordinate  with,  and  not  compre- 
hending, these?"  (p.  207). 

Sir  William  answers  the  former  question  in  the  aflSrmative,  and 
exposes  at  some  length  the  errors  of  former  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  also  propounds  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  there 
can  be  no  consciousness  of  a  cognitive  act^  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  object ;  and  that  ''  it  is  palpably  impossible  that  we 
can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  conscious  of  the  object 
to  which  that  act  is  relative"  (p.  212).  He  shows  that  imagina- 
tiou  is  a  direct  consciousness  of  certain  ideas  in  the  mind ;  and 
memory  is  also  a  direct  consciousness  of  a  condition  of  mind 
remaining  from  past  impressions  of  events :  it  is  not,  as  Keid 
represented,  "an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,"  but  in  philo- 
sophical propriety  it  is  not  a  knowledge  of  the  past  at  all,  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  present,  and  a  belief  in  the  past. 

We  are  here  only  concerned  to  give  an  exposition  of  our 
author's  views,  and  not  a  critique ;  we  may,  however,  remark  that 
many  of  these  positions  admit  of  much  dispute ;  and  some  are  not 
altogether  congruous  with  the  subsequently  evolved  ideas. 

Sir  William  proceeds  to  discuss  Beid's  views  as  to  the  per- 
ception of  external  objects.  All  philosophers,  he  says,  before 
Beid,  allowed  to  the  mind  no  immediate  knowledge  of  the  external 
world.  They  conceded  to  it  only  a  representative  or  mediate 
knowledge  of  external  things,  derived  from  the  modifications 
produced  by  them  in  its  own  state.  Beids  boldest  stroke  in 
philosophy  was  to  assert  that  the  mind  bad  a  direct  and  immediate 
recognition  of  external  things  themselves ;  but  he  then  appeared 

"to  have  been  startled  by  his  own  boldness,  and  instead  of  carrying 
his  principle  fairly  to  its  issue,  by  according  to  consciousness,  on  his 
doctrine,  that  knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  existing,  which,  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers,  it  obtained  of  the  external  world  as 
represented ;  he  inconsistently  stopped  short,  split  immediate  know- 
ledge into  two  parts,  and  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  material  qualities 
on  perception  alone,  allowing  that  of  mental  modifications  to  remain 
exclusively  with  consciousness.     Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
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exemptian  of  the  objects  of  pevce|)tioii  hom  tine  spliere  isf  MBinav- 
ness  can  be  easilj  8bown  to  be.self^fcontfiidietoiy"  (p.  224i)^ 

The  aathoT  then  proceeds  to  argue  tiidt  we  are  directly  conscicns 
of  external  objeete,  and  that  the  oofitrary  vieUr  involved  a  general 
absardity;  beeauae*-*    • 

"  An  act  of  perception  Is  an  act  of  knowledge ;  what  we  pcroeiTe, 
that  we  know.  Now,  if  in  perception  there  be  an  external  reaKty 
known,  but  of  which  externa)  reidity  we  are,  on  Beid's  hypothesis,  not 
eonscious,  then  there  is  an  object  known  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ; 
but  as  we  know  only  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  we  know,— in  othar 
words,  inasmuch  aa  we  are  oonsdous  that  we  know, — we  cannot  know 
an  object  without  being  ooaacioua  of  that  object  as  knbwn ;  eooBt* 
ouently,  we  cannot  perceive  an  object  witlvwtt  b^ing  oomoious  of  thafc 
object  aa  perceived."  . 

This  is  a  statement  both-  in  matter  and  manner  muoh  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  without  comment.  In  this  part  of 
the  course  Sir  William  strongly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  our 
immediate  conacioiisness  of  the  external  world.  Now,  if  this 
maans  anything,  it  means  that  the  evidence  we  havd  of  exfenal 
things  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  we  have  of  our*  own 
minds ;  plainly,  as  it  appeani  tons, i-bcxHiBislent  withtfae previous 
views  promulged  oonoemihg  the  inflne^oeof  media  and  orgaas 
upon  the  objects  of  knowledge.  The  image  Of  a  tree  j^nted  npon 
the  retina,  after  the  rays  of  light  have  been  many  tim^  iefeaeted 
in  the  atqioaphere,  and  in  passing  through  the  variqns  bninofimr 
of  the  eye,  affoids  the  saBue  Mnd  of  evidence  to  the  mind  of  its 
existence,  aa  an  emotioii  or  a  desire'  in  the  mind  its^.  Smely 
this  cannot  be;  if  so,  we  must  be  said  on  the  Bnakie  general 
principles  to  be  diirectly  cons^dias !  of :  Setam'a  ring^  and  l  the 
satellites  of  Heroe^L  Oertainiy  we  may  arbiinail^  eaSL  this 
kind  of  knowled|;e  eomcvDviMneit  /  but  in  so  doing  w#  mnst  mike 
oonsoionaness  include  the  results  iof  all  mkniaer  of  perceptioii  and 
inrvestigtttion,  and  ignore  the  epedai  meaning  of  the  term  alto- 
gether— a  proceeding  which  would  obscure  all  metaphysical  rea- 
soning to  the  very  nttermost,  aud  render  exactitirde  of  terminology 
an  unattainable  desideratum.  A  second  objection  that  we  have  to 
thi«  view  is  derived  from  an  after  ^art'of  the  course^  where  Che 
liutihor  broadly  asserts  that  the  evidences  of  ao&scionsness,  and 
the  phenomena  revealed  to  it,  are  et^sentially  and  without  appeal 
true.  If  we  receive  these  two  dicta,  we  a^  pathologists  shul  be 
oompelled  to  recognise  the  reality  of  spectrid  inusioik^,'the  troth 
of  d^ean»,  and  the  veritable  existence  of  all  manner  of  fanciAd 
phenomena ;  for  all  these  are  essentially  manifestations  of  con- 
adousness ;  but  of  this  more  anon.  - 

We  have  alluded  to  the  manner  of  this  st$tteijtlent.  T&  it  Beid 
is  falsely  and  sophistically  represented.    Beid  never  a&i^ertedihat 
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we  perooived  a  thiBg  of  which  we  were  not  consctone ;  but  only 
that  perception  was  tht  faculty  in  operation,  with  regard  to  the 
ext^nal  world;  accompanied,  as  he  elsewhere  states  all  the 
mental  faculties^  especially  perception,  to  be,  by  consciousness ; 
vithout  which  the  whole  argument  would  be  too  futile  for  even  a 
child  to  indulge  in.  We  dwell  particularly  upon  this,  because 
Tre  think  that  almost  the  only  fault  of  these  excellent  lectures  is 
the  tendency  to  prove  that  Beid  was  wrong  iu  everything :  that 
Stewart  and  Brown. have  mistaken  and  misrepresented  him;  and 
that  he  has  mistaken  and  misrepresented  everybody  else. 

Sir  William  so  plainly  states  our  con$cumine$9  of  external 
objects,  that  he  speaks  of  being  ^*  conscious  of  the  ink-stand " 
(p.  228),  as  a  more  proper  phrase  than  "  being  conscious  of  the 
perception  of  the  ink-stand."  He  admits  the  strangeness  of  the 
sound,  but  avers  tbat  very  aUgbt  consideration  will  show  its  oor- 
iiectness. 

BeflectioB  and  attention  are  then  shown  on  the  same  principles 
to  be  general  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  argument  is  too 
elaborate  and  involved  for  abstraction.  We  refer  to  Lect  XIIL 
Oae  point  incidentally  introduced  in  it  we  mnst  notice  in  passing, 
viz.,  that  Sir  William  upholds,  against  the  opinion  of  Stewart 
and  otheva,  that  the  mind  ia  capable  of  attending  to  more  than 
one  ol^ect  at  once.  Stewart,  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school^ 
hold  that  the  attention  can  only  be  directed  to  one  object  at  one 
time»  foid  explain  all:  the  phenomena  that  appear  to  prove  the 
reverse,  by  the  theory  of  the  capid  transition  of  thought.  Even 
ia  listening  to  harmonies,  thiis  theory  is  maintained.  Thus 
Stewart  vnites  :— 

"It  IB  commonly  tmderstood,  I  believe,  th^t  in  a  coiicert  of  nrasic,  a 
good  ear  can  ailAefid  to  the  parts  of  the  music  separately,  or  can  attend 
to  them  all  at  onee,  and  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  harmony.  If  the 
doetri&e,  however,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  admitted, 
it  wiU  fbUow  tiiat  in  the  latter  case  the  mind  is  coustantjiy  varying  its 
attention  frpm  one  part  of  the  musio  to  the  other,  and  that  its 
operations  are  so  rapid  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  the  intervals  of 
tune.*' 

Stewart  holds  the  same  theory  with  regfird  to  sight ;  and  that 
everything  that  ia  seen  or  heard  is  only  seen  or  heard  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  the  minimvm  visihile  and  minimum  audibUe 
through  the  mind.  This  appears  in  contradiction  to  all  reason,: 
and  indeed  appears  to  be  a  priori  theory  run  mad.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  very  properly  controverts  this»  and  his  reasoning  is 
forcibW.    As  to  music^  he  says : —  . 

'^This  example  appears  to  amount  to  a  reduetian  of  his  <^inion  to 
the  imposaible.  What  are  the  facts  in  this  example  ?  .  In  a  musical 
concert  we  have  a  multitude  of  different  instruments  and  voices  emitting 
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at  once  an  infinity  of  different  sounds.  These  all  reach  the  ear  at  the 
same  indivisible  moment  in  which  they  perish,  and  consequently,  If 
heard  at  all,  much  more  if  their  mutual  relation  or  harmony  be  per- 
ceived, they  must  be  all  heard  simultaneously.  This  is  evident.  For 
if  the  mind  can  attend  to  each  minimum  of  sound  only  successively,  it 
consequently  requires  a  minimum  of  time  in  which  it  is  exclusively 
occupied  with  each  minimum  of  sound.  Now,  in  this  minimum  of 
time,  there  coexist  wibh  it,  and  with  it  perish,  many  minima,  which, 
ex  hypothesi,  are  not  perceived,  are  not  heard,  as  not  attended  to.  In 
a  concert,  therefore,  on  this  doctrine,  a  small  number  of  sounds  only 
could  be  {>erceived,  and  above  this  petty  maximum,  all  sounds  would 
be  to  the  ear  as  zero.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  No  concert,  however 
numerous  its  instruments,  has  yet  been  found  to  have  reached,  far  less 
to  have  surpassed,  the  capacity  of  mind  and  its  oj^n*'  (p.  243). 

The  phenomena  of  sight  are  similarly  investigated,  but  at  too 
great  length  to  admit  of  abstraction.  Much  of  this  reasoning 
and  counter-reasoning  might  have  been  spared  to  metaphysicians, 
if  they  had  but  considered  that  psychology  must  be  an  empirical 
science,  one  of  observation  and  experience ;  and  that  to  attempt 
to  set  aside  the  plain  testimony  of  all  experience  by  abstract 
a  pinori  argument  upon  the  supposed  incapacity  of  a  simple 
element,  like  mind,  to  be  in  two  states  at  one  time,  or  any  other 
incomprehensible  formula,  is  not  philosophy,  but  a  darkening  of 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  Our  author  considers  it 
fully  demonstrated  that  the  mind  can  embmce  moi*e  than  one 
object  at  the  same  time,  and  inquires  how  many  ?  By  Charles 
Bonnet  the.  mind  is  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  notion  of  six 
objects  at  once;  Abraham  Tucker  allows  only  four;  Dest^itt 
Tracy  allows  six.  Sir  William  agrees  with  this  opinion,  and  gives 
some  not  very  conclusive  illustrations.  A  valuable  analytic 
attention  can  only  be  given  to  one  object  at  a  time  in  ordinary 
cases  ;  and  the  more  diffused  the  attention,  the  less  will  be  the 
practical  result. 

To  proceed.  Attention  (auct.  loqtient)  is  consciousness  applied 
to  an  act  of  will  or  desire  under  a  particular  law.  "  This  law, 
which  we  call  the  law  of  limitation,  is,  that  the  intension  of  our 
knowledge  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  extension  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  fewer  objects  we  consider  at  once,  the  clearer  and  more 
distinct  will  be  our  knowledge  of  them."  Attention  is  not 
always  and  essentially  a  voluntary  act.  We  are  frequently  de- 
termined to  an  act  of  attention,  as  to  many  other  acts,  indepen- 
dently of  our  free  and  deliberate  volition.  Nor  is  attention 
always  controllable ;  it  cannot  always  be  commanded,  nor  can  it 
always  be  withdrawn.  If  wa  are  occupied  intently,  a  clock  may 
strike,  or  we  may  be  spoken  to,  without  the  attention  heing 
aroused ;  but  we  cannot  intentionally  and  with  will  remain  in 
this  state  of  unconsciousness.      We  may  close  our  eyes  or  shut 
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oar  ears,  but  we  cannot,  with  our  organs  unobstructed,  wholly 
refase  attention  at  will.  Attention  is  of  three  degrees  or  kinds. 
The  first,  a  mere  vital  and  irregistible  act ;  the  second,  an  act 
determined  by  desire,  which,  though  voluntary,  may  be  resisted 
by  our  will;  the  third,  an  act  determined  by  a  deliberate  volition. 
This  last  is  the  most  valuable,  and  in  its  highest  degree  stamps 
the  mind  of  the  greatest  efficiency  and  power.  It  is  difficult  at 
the  commencement,  but  admits  of  almost  indefinite  cultivation. 
Sir  William  quotes  a  number  of  high  authorities  to  prove  the 
pre-eminent  excellence  of  the  faculty  of  voluntary  attention,  and 
more  than  hints  that  genius  is  nothing  more  than  a  high  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty.  He  remarks  that  the  difference  between  an 
ordinary  mind  and  the  mind  of  a  Newton,  consists  principally  in 
this,  that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  continuous  attention  than 
the  other;  that  a  Newton  is  able  without  fatigue  to  connect  in- 
ference with  inference  in  one  long  series  towards  a  determinate  end ; 
while  the  man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged  to  let  fall  the 
thread  which  he  had  begun  to  spin.  Bacon  also  places  all  men  of 
equal  attention  on  one  level,  recognising  nothing  as  due  to  genius. 
Helvetius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  genius  is  indeed  nothing  but 
a  continued  attention  {une  attention  auivie).  Buffon  also  speaks 
of  it  as  a  protracted  patience.  "  In  the  exact  sciences,  at  least 
(says  Cuvier),  it  is  the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when  invin- 
cible, which  truly  constitutes  genius."  Lord  Chesterfield  acknow- 
ledges that  the  power  of  applying  an  attention,  steady  and 
undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  a  superior 
genius. 

This  faculty  has  been  manifested  more  or  less  by  all  whose 
names  are  associated  with  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  sciences, 
and  often  has  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  habit  akin  to 
disease.  The  most  characteristic  illustrations  are  found  amongst 
names  which  have  made  the  world's  mental  history.  Archimedes 
was,  at  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
blem, that  he  merely  exclaimed  to  the  soldier  who  was  about  to 
kill  him,  Noli  turbare  circuloa  meo$.  Newton's  absence  of  mind 
is  well  known :  he  frequently  forgot  to  dine,  and  it  is  said  he  on 
one  occasion  used  a  lady's  finger  as  a  tobacco-stopper.  It  is  said 
that  Joseph  Scaliger  was  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer 
•during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  that  he  was  only  aware 
of  his  own  escape  from  it  on  the  next  day.  Carneades  had 
to  be  fed  by  his  maid -servant,  to  prevent  him  from  starving. 
Oardan  was  wont,  on  a  journey,  to  forget  both  his  way  and  his 
object,  and  could  not  be  roused  from  his  thought  to  answer  any 
questions.  Alcibiades  relates  of  Socrates  that  be  once  stood  a 
whole  day  and  night,  until  the  breaking  of  the  second  morning, 
with  a  fixed  gaze,  engrossed  with  the  consideration  of  ^  weighty 
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subject ;  "  and  thuff  (he  oontinttes)  Secrates  is  ever  wont  to  do 
when  hid  mind  i^  occupied  with  inquiries-  ia-  which  tiidie  are 
difficulties  to  be  overcome.  He  then  ^ever  intormptB  hiil  medi- 
tation, and  forgets  to  eat  and  drink  and  sleep — •ererytfaiDg,  in 
short,  until  his  inquiry  has  reached  its  tenmtMitk>ii,  or^  at  least, 
until  he  has  seen  some  li^ht  id  it."  Th^  mathtematioittn  Yiete 
was  sometimes  so  absorbed  in  meditation,  **  that  he  seebrad  fbr 
hours  mor^  like  a  dead  person  than  a  living,  anditas  tbdn<  wholly 
unconscious  of  evetything  going  on  apoubd  bim."  The  great 
Bud«5us  forgot  hi^  \i^edding-day,  and  was  found  deep  in  his 
Commentary,  when  sought  up  by  ihe  party. 

I'he  forgetfdlness  of  time  is  a  very  common  event  dbking 
abstraction ;  of  this  the  instance  already  givett  ei  SdcratM  is 
almost  equlalled  by  that  of  a  nx^d^m  ast]1>nt»fer  (quoted  \fj 
B'r.  Moore),  who  passed  the  entire  night  olMrvifng  sbme  otelestid 
'phetionienoii ;  and  being  accosted  by  some  &t  fats  family  in  the 
morning,  he  sadd-**"  it  tftust  be  thus ;  I  will  g&  i&  bfed  beibvt  it 
Is  late." 

Perhaps  the  insensibility  to  pain  is  the  most  remarhable  of  all 
the  phenomend  connected  with  abstmction.  Piiiel  relates  of  a 
priest  that  in  d  fit  of  mental  absence,  he  was  usfeoosci^^llB  of  tifo 
pain  of  burning ;  the  same  is  stated  of  the  Il»liafi  ]^oet  Mttritii. 
Cardan  relates  something  analogous  concerning  himeelf* 

Malebrant^he  do^s  not  hesitate  to  call  altentidn  the*  ''/orde  of 
inteUeetr  but  in  these  extreme  develojfMaifents  it  beeones  a  dii- 
ease  which  is  nbt  unlikely  ultimately  te*  deertro^  tiM  intelleot 
entirely. 

In  Lecture  XV.,  Sir  William  supports  the  dkvgina  ftat  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  is  the  criterion  of  all  ktfo^rtedge/  «d 
that  flhis  dtiterion  is  unerring  (p.  206) ;  atid,  tts  ii6  have  belbfe 
obsei^ed,  the  reception  of  this  idea  wotfld  kad  ^  to  sb«uge 
conclusions.  It  will  be  remembei'ed  that  the  atrthor  eoi»tdeis 
that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  the  esltertfAl'  worid-;  he  ao^ 
further  states  (p.  2B8)  that  *'  the  absolute  an*  univiftreid  veiacity 
of  consciousness  must  be  maintained."  Ho^  does  tiila  aciM>rd 
with  the  phenomena  of  dreaming,  of  illn^lons  aind  halhftciliaticHis 
'  of  the  senses  ?  All  these  involve  acts  of  coMseioUBMBe ;  «*d 
indeed,  at  p.  269,  it  is  stated  that  efft^  mentld  plMiMniBnon 
inust  be  considered  a  fact  of  consciousness.  It  tiMiy  be>  an^wmd 
'  that  these  are  fanciful ;  but  thiis  is  no  phifosbphi«ll}<  9M^m. 
Sir  William  says  that  if  We  doubt  one  datem  of  ooneeiouAiefiB, 
*  tre  must  doubt  all ;  because  We  have^  nO»  <)dteftioft'  bf  tiiitlrbut 
consciousness,  and  we  must  not  refect  ^onscv^emsneas  eii  tie 
authority  of  consciousness  (vide  Lect.  XV.  pai^m).  Be  twr- 
tainly  gives  certain  limiting  laws  "  und«r  irhiefr  ^^Aseiolisii^ 
may  be  applied  to  the  consideration!  Of  i^  e^ra  lAieftettrttti" 
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(p^SBS);'  bntve  canaot  see  tbat  they  exclude  the  force  of  our 
oijaetMti.  TbeaeJaws  are-— Ut  That  no  fact  be  assumed  as  a 
ftot  of  ^onncidmsnega  huk  what  is^  ultimate  and  simple — the  law 
of  Paratmdny  f  '2mL  That  the  whole  facts  of  consdousoess  be 
tidfisn' without  cescmre  or  hesitation,  whether  given  as  constituent 
or  regulalaTe  d4t»**^the  law  of  Integrity ;  drd.  That  nothing  but 
tbe  laeto  of  oonsaiouBness  be  taken,  or  if  inferences  of  reasoning 
be  admitted,  thari^  these  at  least  be  recognised  as  legitimate  only 
as  deduced  from,  and  in  subordination  to,  the  immediate  data  of 
^naoiottsnesai  and  every  position  rejected  as  illegitimate  which 
is  contradictory  of  these — ^the  law  of  Harmony. 

That  iken  may  be  no  room  to  doubt  his  meaning,  Sir  William 
4leaely  diBtijiguisfaes  between  the  testimony  of  consciousness  as  a 
fkct,  and  as  aa  evidence.  **  In  the  case  of  a  common  witness,  we 
eannbt  doubt  the  fact  of  his  personal  reality,  nor  the  fact  of  his 
testimotiy  as  emitted ;  but  we  can  always  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  his  testtmon;f  aveirs"  (p.  2^71).  It  is  in  this  latter  sense 
that  he  contends  for  the  full  and  unquestionable  credibility  of 
ooasciousnesfti  Unless  we  have  grievously  misunderstood  his 
acgament^  thia  ippean  to  us  one  of  the  most  startling  mis- 
takes ewe  made  in  philosophy;  and  the  most  singular  part 
of  the  oMbtter  is  tfiis — ^that  these  obvious  objections  are  never 
once  alluded  to* 

LectureXYI*  treats  of  the  various  hypotheses  to  account  for 
theph^a<9iaenon  of  dual  consciousness — i« «.,  the  consciousness  of 
alfeandaNot  Me-— a  self^  and  a  something  external  to  self;  and 
analyses  the  different  theories  of  the  identity  of,  or  distinction 
betveen,  matter  and  mind.  Perhaps  to  all  these,  the  remark 
may  be  appropriate,  that  Sir  William  applies  to  a  part  only^— 
viz^  that  **  tbe.m'utual  polemic  of  these  systems  is  like  the  war- 
fere-  of  shadows ;  as  the  herpes  in  Valhalla,  they  hew  each  other 
ia  pieces,  only  in  a  twinkling  to  be  reunited,  and  again  to  amuse 
theiQ^lviss  in  other  bloodless  and  indecisive  contests." 

All  natoral  systems  of  philosophy,  L  ^.,  all  systems  that  are 
not  tranacendentally  incomprehensible,  recognise  two  distinct, 
and  ift  a(We  measure  opposed,  orders  of  existence — those  of  mind 
and  matieiv  or  body.  But  these  have  a  constant  intercourse,  and 
pmpet^al  mutual  reactions.  How  is  this  accomplished  ?  How 
oaa  the  immatmal  act  upon  the  material  ?  How,  above  all,  can 
^natter  affect  that  which  is  immaterial — spirit  or  mind  ?  This  is 
A  |ffo£9imd  difficulty,  one  against  which  the  wings  of  speculation 
haver beea. broken  again  and  again-— one  hitherto  unsolved,  most 
j^robably  inaeluble,  by  human  reason.  It  will  not  appear  less 
obso^te  if  ,Mro  briefly  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  most  famo^us 
theoriea  that  bav0  been  invented,  to  give  an  appearance  of  expla- 
Qati9A.to  thia  gieat  mystery. 

z  2 
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The  first  in  order  which  we  shall  notice  is  called  the  "  system 
of  Assistance  or  Occasional  Causes,"  belonging  to  Descartes, 
Malebranche,  and  the  Cartesians  generally.  It  sets  out  with 
setting  forth  the  apparent  impossibility  of  any  actaal  communi- 
cation between  a  spiritual  and  a  material  substance,  and  hypo- 
thecates the  perpetual  immediate  interposition  of  the  DiYine 
assistance.  As  the  world  was  originally  created  by  his  will,  so 
it  owes  its  continuance  from  moment  to  moment  only  to  the 
unremitted  perseverance  of  the  same  volition : — 

"  God  is  thus  the  necessary  cause  of  every  modification  of  body,  and 
of  every  modification  of  mind,  and  his  efficiency  is  sufficient  to  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  union  and  intercourse  of  extended  and  unextended 
substances.  External  objects  determine  certain  movements  in  our 
bodily  organs  of  sense,  and  these  movements  are  by  the  nerves  and 
animal  spirits  propagated  to  the  brain.  The  brain  does  not  act  imme- 
diately and  really  upon  the  soul ;  the  soul  has  no  direct  cognizance  of 
any  modification  of  the  brain  ;  this  is  impossible.  It  is  God  himself 
who,  when  movements  are  determined  in  the  brain,  produces  analogous 
modifications  in  the  conscious  mind.  The  body  is  not,  therefore,  the 
real  cause  of  the  mental  modifications  ;  nor  the  mind  the  real  cause  of 
the  bodily  movements.  The  organic  changes,  and  the  mental  deter- 
minations, are  nothing  but  simple  conditions,  and  not  real  causes ;  in 
short  they  are  occasions,  or  occasional  causes."* 

This  hypothesis  did  not  satisfy  Leibnitz,  and  he  proposed 
instead  that  of  Pre-established  Harmony.  According  to  this 
view,  in  brief,  the  mental  and  the  physical  world  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  pieces  of  Divine  mechanism,  each  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  but  so  adjusted  and  regulated  that  the 
emotions,  desires,  and  cognitions  of  the  one  always  correspond 
chronologically  to  certain  appropriate  actions  of  the  other.  So, 
when  I  will  to  move  my  arm,  the  will  has  no  action  upon  the 
limb,  but  the  action  takes  place,  because  its  time  had  arrived  in 
the  mechanism,  as  the  time  for  willing  it  had  arrived  in  the 
mind;  and  when  a  misfortune  produces  grief  apparently,  the 
one  has  no  real  causative  connexion  with  the  other ;  but  the  two 
occur  in  succession  because  it  was  so  arranged  in  the  two  systems 
from  the  beginning.  Probably  this  was  never  regarded  as  any- 
thing more,  even  by  the  author,  than  an  example  of  ingenuity. 
Any  serious  refutation  of  it  is  equally  needless  and  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  third  hypothesis  is  a  very  feeble  one — ^that  of  a  Plastic 
Medium  between  soul  and  body — something  that  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  but  can  hold  intercourse  with  both.  This  merely 
adds  a  third  element  of  difficulty  to  the  already  sufficiently  irre- 
concileable  two. 

*  liaromigui^re,  "  Lemons  de  Philosophie,"  torn.  ii.  p.  2$5— 4. 
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The  fourth  theory  is  that  of  Physical  Inflaence,  but  is  only  a 
statement  of  facts,  that  external  objects  do  affect  our  senses,  and 
produce  changes  Tvhich  the  soul  perceives  and,  acts  upon  accord- 
ingly ;  there  is  no  attempt  at  explanation  of  the  moius  in  quo  of 
the  "  mysterious  union  of  an  extended  and  an  unextended  sub* 
stance."  In  the  words  of  Pascal,  "Man  is  to  himself  the 
mightiest  prodigy  of  nature ;  for  he  is  unable  to  conceive  what 
is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he  able  to  con- 
ceive how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind  ;  yet  this  is  his  proper 
being."  And  when  all  is  said,  we  have  to  conclude  that  magna 
immo  iiuucima  pars  sapientia  est,  qtuedam  aquo  animo  nescire 
velU. 

In  Lecture  XVII.  the  important  question  is  discussed.  Is  the 
mind  always  consciously  active  ?  Not,  of  course.  Have  we 
always  a  memory  of  our  consciousness  ?  for  that  would  at  once 
be  decided  in  the  negative;  also,  from  the  consideration.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  excludes  states  of  coma,  &c.,  about  which  ex- 
periment will  tell  us  nothing.  The  question  refers  chiefly  to 
states  of  sleep  and  somnambulism,  and  is  this.  Is  the  mind,  so  far 
as  we  can  m^e  it  matter  of  observation,  always  in  a  state  of  con- 
scious activity  ?  It  has,  for  the  most  p(urt,  been  discussed 
theoretically,  in  reference  to  the  active  nature  of  mind.  Sir 
William  attempts  to  prove  it  by  analogical  observation.  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  their  schools,  for  the  most  part  believed 
in  the  continual  energy  of  intellect.  Cicero  says,  Nunqttam 
animus  eogitatione  et  motu  vacuus  esse  potest ;  and  St.  Augustin 
in  like  manner,  Ad  quid  menti  preceptum  est,  ut  se  ipsam  cog- 
noscat,  nisi  ut  semper  vivat,  et  semper  sit  in  actu.  Descartes 
made  the  essence,  the  very  existence  of  the  soul,  to  consist  in 
actual  thought.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  oppose 
these  views. 

"  I  confess  myself  (says  he)  to  have  one  of  those^oll  souls  that  doth 
not  perceive  itself  always  to  contemplate  ideas ;  nor  can  conceive  it  any 
more  necessary  for  the  soul  always  to  think  than  for  the  body  always 
to  move ;  the  perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  soul, 
what  motion  is  to  the  body ;  not  its  essence,  but  one  of  its  operations.** 

Locke's  opinion  is  good  and  philosophical.  His  illustrations, 
however,  are  not  so  apt,  nor  so  free  from  vulnerable  points,  as 
might  be  wished ;  for  he  seems  to  think  it  improbable  "  that  the 
soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this  moment  busy  athinking, 
and  the  next  moment,  in  a  waking  man,  not  remember,  nor  be 
able  to  recollect,  one  jot  of  all  those  thoughts ;"  yet,  that  such  is 
a  very  frequent  case,  is  most  indisputable,  witness  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  sudden  waking,  of  somnambulism,  &c.  Sir 
William  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  mind  is  always  active ;  and 
that  when  it  appears  not  to  have  been  sOj  it  is  owing  to  the  break 


in  the  train  of  thougbt,  and  for^dfblness  of  the  ideas.'  --He  iip- 
ports  the  opinion  very  ably  by  argaing  £toni  th&  weU^lcM^ni' 
phenomena  of  forgetting  dreams,  and  froHi  the  dottbU  life  ift.  «& 
habitual  somnambulist,  wbere  all  that  has  passed  in  onb  staAe  is 
totally  forgotten  in  the  other,  but  remembered  agiain  on  tbe  fi** 
sumption  of  that  condition.  By  analogy,  be  conqludes  ihatihi» 
same  oblivion  accounts  for  all  apparent  cessations  of  ihon^ii 
Bat  surely  this  is  a  too  hasty  induction.  It  must  remain,  nrfUt 
all,  a  matter  for  observation ;  for  to  reason  d  priori  from  some 
supposed  essential  property  of  mind,  is  begging  the  whole  qpied* 
tion  at  issue.  A  person  is  asleep,  and  on  waking  is  notoonsciimis 
of  having  had  any  ideas  during  his  sleep ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
tell  him  tiiat  he  must  have  had  ideas,  because  he  «&d  others  have 
on  previous  occasions  had  them  and  forgotten  them.  We  htobne 
to  the  opinion  of  Locke,  not  only  as  most  in  aoeordanee  irith 
common  experience,  but  as  appearing  to  us  most  philosophica] ; 
also  for  another  reason  stated  in  a  note.* 

The  question  discussed  in  the  Eighteenth  Lectore  is  one  of  a 
highly  interesting  and  important  character.  It  is,  Wbetber  tiis 
mind  is  ever  unconsciously  modified  ?  t.  e.,  whether  it  exefls 
energies,  and  is  the  subject  of  modifications,  of  neither  of  whioh 
it  is  conscious.  Sir  William  decides  it  in  the  affiimatiye  ;  though 
we,  fiiUy  agreeing  with  him,  can  scarcely  see  how  be  reMQcilM 
this  with  his  previous  elaborate  proof  in  Leot.  XII.,  that  oat 
"  consciousness  is  always  co*exten8ive  with  our  knowledge." 
In  the  investigation  three  degrees  of  mental  latency  are  leoeg* 
nised.  First :  we  know  a  science  or  language,  not  merely  at  th« 
time  that  we  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  we  eaa 
apply  it  when  or  how  we  will ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  is  at 
times  latent. 

"  The  second  degree  of  latency  exists  when  the  mind  contaias  cer- 
tain systems  of  knowledge,  or  cerUin  habits  of  action,  which  it  is 
wholly  unoonscious  of  possessing  in  its  ordinary  state,  bat  which  «k 
revealed  to  consciousness  in  certain  extraordinary  exaltations  of  iti 
powers.  The  evidence  on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  freqneatlj 
contains  whole  systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  nonnal 
state  they  have  faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  abnonml 
states,  as  madness,  febrile  deUriuro,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  &c.,  flash 
out  into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even  throw  into  the  shade  of  un- 
oonsciousness  those  other  systems  by  which  they  had,  for  a  long  period, 
been  eclipsed  and  even  extinguished''  (p.  340). 

*  The  wrii«r  hju  a  veiy  dirtiiict  remembrance  of  bis  firtt  dreoun,  and  that  when 
he  was  at  an  age  in  some  measure  to  reason  upon  it.  So  striking  was  the 
efiect  of  the  phenomenon  npon  hie  mind,  and  so  astoniriied  was  he  at  the  new  woU 
of  thooght  opened  to  him,  that  it  would  be  extremely  di£Blettlt  to  oonvinoe  him  thst 
the  same  bad  been  oceurring  to  him  in  all  sleep  ever  since  he  was  born,  only  that 
he  had  forgotten  it.  Why  foiget  all  the  former,  and  remember  this  one  so  viyidl/  f 
fbi  the  dream  itself  was  of  the  most  tririal  and  unconnected  character. 


imtwiitee,  witb  ^biich  pj;fw)jbi(ml  ppyqbologists  ^rp  sq  fai^iliar^  of 
hfigiwiges  tomgi^pfl^QU  ill. ^^lirii^ta  .Wd  allied. states,  wbip^i  in 
the  hwltby  9tai)9  ^9  p^tie^  l^o^w  AQtbiag  of;  but  wbicb^  on 
iaveatigotiop,  ^vd  pcoTod  to  bf^y^  bagt^  beticd  at  ^  early  period 
of  hb,  >»iid  fippftfeptly  totally  fbrgotteu.  Perhaps  tbe  most  re- 
nMtkftUe  m  tbftt  ^f^Utod  by  Coleridge  in  bis  Biographia  Literaria. 
li;  is  of  a  yooeg  wotaan,  who^  being  seized  with  a  nervous  fever^ 
in  ita  ooQise  i^ed  iiioa^sfintly  in  Ijotin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew* 
With  g^fMtfliffieaUyy  tracing  back  her  past  life,  it  was  discovered 
thai  many  years  bafore,  when  a  cbild,  she  had  lived  with  an  old 
Froteetoot  paator,  who  wa3  in  tbe  habit  of  walking  up  and  down 
bis  Idtchen,  x^ading  f^oad  oat  of  his  favourite  authors.  Qf 
ooursdy  until  tbM^  was  ]HK>wn,  the  pbenomenoi^  w^  accounted  d, 
diabolic  one,  as  she  waa  what  the  people  called  a  heretic. 

The  third  d^gMe  of  l8t^:i07  involves  the  wbple  pith  and  dis- 
puted matter  of  tbe  qua^ion.  Are  there,  in  .ordinary,  mental 
modifieatioaia,  i. «.,  mental  activities  and  paasivities,  of  which  we 
itfe  uncoosoions,  but  which  manifest  their  existence  by  effeots  of 
which  we  are  conscious?  Sir  William  not  only  answers  this 
affirmatively,  but  does  "  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  that  what  we 
are  ooascious  of  is  oonstrueted  out  of  what  we  are  not  conscious 
of-~-that  oar  whole  knowledge^  in  fact^  is  madaupof  the  unknown 
and  the  uncogniaable."  (p.  348).  This  is  curiously  (>nd  iogeni- 
OQsly  illuatratod  at  great  length ;  first,  from  the  phenomena  of 
perception.  In:aight  we  recognise  a  fninimuni  vmbile,  which  is 
the  smallest  expanse  that  can  be  seen,  i.e.,  which  can  consciously 
affect  us* 

'I  This  being  understood,  it  is  plain  tbat  if  we  divide  tt&is  minimum 
mibile  into  two  parts,  neither  balf  can,  by  itself,  be  an  object  of  vision, 
or  visual  consciousness.  Tbey  are,  severally  and  apart,  to  conscious- 
ness as  zero.  But  it  is  evident  that  eacb  balf  must,  by  itself,  bave 
pioduced  in  US  a  eeitain  modUioation,  real  though  unperceived ;  for  as 
the  peroeiTed  whole  is  notbtng  bat  tbe  unbn  of  tbe  imporceived  halves^ 
so  the  perceptionyn^the  perceived  a^Eection  itself  of  which  we  are  con^ 
Bcioas, — ^is  only  ^  sum  of  two  modifications,  each  of  which  severally 
eludes  our  eoDsciousness"  (p.  350). 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  other  senses  seems  to 
prove  that  all  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  through  our 
external  senses,  is  made  up  of  an  infinity  of  incognisables  or 
unknowables. 

The  illustration  from  the  law  of  Association  of  Ideas  is  dso 
striking.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  three  thoughts — A  and  0  do  not 
immediately  sugg^t  each  other,  but  each  is  associated  with  B^ 
«)  tbat  A  suggests  B,  and  B  suggests  C.  But  it  may  happen 
that  thought  C  immediately  follows  A ;  how  is  this  anomaly  to 
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be  explained?  By  the  principle  of  latent  modification; — ^A 
suggests  C,  not  immediately,  but  through  6 ; — but  as  B,  like  the 
half  of  the  minimum  yisibile,  or  minimum  audibile,  does  not  rise 
into  consciousness,  so  we  are  apt  to  consider  it  as  non-existent. 
Again,  if  a  number  of  billiard  balls  be  placed  in  a  row,  touching 
each  other,  and  if  a  ball  be  made  to  strike  in  the  line  of  the  row, 
the  ball  at  one  end  of  the  series,  the  motion  is  transmitted 
through  the  intermediate  balls,  to  the  one  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  series,  and  this  alone  is  impelled  onwards,  ill  the  rest  re- 
maining where  they  were.  Sir  William  gives  one  of  his  own 
personcd  experiences  on  this  matter  of  association. 

^*  Thinking  of  Ben  Lomond,  this  thought  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  thought  of  the  Prussian  system  of  education.  Now,  conceivable 
connexion  between  these  two  ideas  in  themselves,  there  was  none.  A 
little  reflection,  however,  explained  the  anomaly.  On  my  last  visit  to 
the  mountain,  I  had  met  upon  its  summit  a  German  gentleman,  and 
though  I  had  no  consciousness  of  the  intermediate  and  uuawakened 
links  between  Ben  Lomond  and  the  Prussian  schools,  they  were  qq- 
doubtedly  these, — ^the  German — Germany, — ^Prussia, — and  these  media 
being  admitted  the  connexion  between  the  extremes  was  manifested'* 
(p.  353). 

Another  class  of  unconscious  modifications  are  the  operations 
resulting  from  our  acquired  Dexterities  and  Habits. 

''To  explain  these,  three  theories  have  been  advanced.  The  first 
regards  them  as  merely  mechanical  or  automatic,  and  thus  denying  to 
the  mind  all  active  or  voluntary  intervention,  consequently  removes 
them  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  The  second  again,  allows 
to  each  several  motion  a  separate  act  of  conscious  volition ;  while  the 
third,  which  I  would  maintain,  holds  a  medium  between  these,  consti- 
tutes the  mind  the  agent,  accords  to  it  a  conscious  volition  over  the 
series,  but  denies  to  it  a  consciousness  and  deliherate  volition  in  r^;ard 
to  each  separate  movement  in  the  series  which  it  determines*'  (p.  356). 

To  explain  all  these  phenomena  Stewart  hypothecates  con* 
sciousness  without  memory,  a  theory  which  Sir  William  contro- 
verts with  great  ingenuity  and  philosophical  acumen,  principally 
on  the  ground  that  consciousness  and  memory  are  always  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  each  other.  This  is  true,  but  still  not  quite 
accordant  with  the  author's  views  as  expressed  a  few  lectures 
before  on  the  forgetting  of  dreams,  &c.  But  viewed  as  a  stem 
philosophical  unity,  these  lectures  must  be  acknowledged  to 
present  many  of  these  inconsistencies. 

From  these  general  phenomena  of  consciousness  follow  as 
corollaries  three  facts — Self-Existence^ — ^Mental  Unity, — and 
Mental  Identity; — ^points  upon  which  we  cannot  at  present 
enlarge.  The  Nineteenth  Lecture  concludes  with  a  few  remark* 
on  the  difficulties  and  faciUties  of  psychological  investigation. 
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which  we  will  briefly  enumerate.  The  difficulties  arise  from  1st.  the 
conscious  mind  being  at  once  the  observing  subject,  and  the  object 
observed ;  2nd.  from  the  want  of  mutual  co-operation,  inasmuch 
as  mental  analysis  requires  solitude  rather  than  society  ;  drd.  from 
the  fact  that  no  fact  of  consciousness  can  be  taken  at  second 
hand,  but  mast  be  personally  observed ;  4th.  that  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  can  only  be  studied  through  memory,  as  they 
cannot  be  arrested  during  observation ;  5th.  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  mental  world  are  presented  only  in  succession,  and  not  side 
by  side,  as  those  of  the  external  world;  6th.  that  they  naturally 
blend  with  each  other,  and  are  presented  in  complexity ;  7th  and 
lastly,  that  the  act.8  of  reflection  are  not  accompanied  with  the 
frequent  and  varied  sentiment  of  pleasure,  which  we  experience 
from  the  impression  of  external  things.  The  facilities  of  philo- 
8ophical  study  are  also  peculiar,  and  depend  upon  the  simplicity 
of  the  requirements  for  the  pursuit,  the  phenomena  and  all  the 
means  of  investigation  being  always  within  reach. 

This  completes  the  analysis  of  the  general  phenomena  of  con- 
sciousness, contained  in  the  first  volume.  The  next  treats 
upon  the  special  manifestations  of  consciousness,  in  Perception, 
Memory,  Association,  Imagination,  Judgment,  Reasoning,  &c.  The 
consideration  of  these  must  be  deferred  to  another  opportunity. 


Art.  II.— pauper  LUNACY. 


According  to  returns  contained  in  the  "  Further  Report "  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  published  in  1847,  and  in  their 
Eleventh  Report,  the  number  of  Lunatics  and  Idiots  chargeable 
to  parishes,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  amounted  on  the  1st 
of  January  1847  to  Eighteen  Thousand  and  Sixty-Five,  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  1867  to  Twenty-Seven  Thousand  Six 
Hcndred  and  Ninety-Three. 

Moreover,  according  to  returns  contained  in  the  12th  Report  of 
the  Commissioners,  it  would  appear  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  1857, 
the  number  Of  pauper  lunatics  (idiots  being  also  included  under 
the  term)  cared  for  in  public  and  private  asylums  amounted  to 
16,657;  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1858,  to  17,572.  At  the  latter 
date  there  was  accommodation  for  1 6,23 1  lunatics  in  public  asylums ; 
And  new  asylums  and  additions  to  existing  asylums,  since  com- 
pleted or  now  in  progress,  will  raise  the  accommodation  to  21,048. 

Further,  from  a  recently  published  supplement  to  the  12th 
Beport  we  learn  thatthe  numberof  lunatics  in  workhouses  amounted 
on  the  1st  of  January  1857  to  6800 ;  on  the  1st  of  January  1858 
to  7555 ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  same  year  to  7G66. 


9»9  ^Ajj^m  w?Jr*w 

TbeBe  figvre^  mesAt  Qopsid^rable  atiteptiap^  £iw.t)]e]r sjapw  ai.iiery 
gireat  and  evei^  startling  ijp^ireaaQ  in  t))^  ai|K)unt  of  pwpear  lux^^cj 
ia  the  deceimial  periqd  1847-^7 ;  a  peirsist^Qca  of  thai  iQcre«fio 
since  1857;  and  afx  aipowt  of  asylum  aooon^mpd^Uon,  existing 
and  prospective,  barely  sufficient  to  meet  pressing  wants,  wd  totally 
inadequate  for  future  w^ts,  or,  indeed,  fpr  the  present pn^ipr  oare 
and  treatment  {ii;k  the  onost  restricted  sense)  of  our  pauper  lunatics. 

The  returns  for  i8i7^57  xeppes^nt  ^olsly  an  ix^r^sse  inamooot 
Qipaviper  lunatabos,  and  it  dpes  not  follow  th^t  ^co  liw  been  a 
proportionate  increase  of  lunacy,  or,  indeed,  any  inorease  at  aU, 
among  those  classes  of  the  population  from  which  pauper  lianatics 
are  principally  derived.  For,  since  1847,  a  vast  impetus  bifts  bMi 
given  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics^  by  the  efforts  of  tht 
Lunaey  Cominission,  which -at 'the  date  mentioBed  Jiad  basely  got 
into  effective  operation ;  by  the  earectton  <tf  pttfoUc  ^ayjumft /or  Ute 
reception  of  lunatics ;  and  by  the  compulsory  activity  of  paro^al 
authorities  in  searching  for  and  bringing  to  hgbt  qasea  of  lunacy 
which  ought  to  be  under  care.  Hence  we  ipay  infer  .tfiat  one 
cause  of  the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics  has  been  the  greater  care 
devoted  to  lunatics,  in  consequence  of  which  many  oases  hitherto 
unheeded  have  beep  brought  to  our  knowledge ;  a^nd  that^  in  so 
far  OS  this  cause  is  operative,  tjtie  in<^rec^  does  not  represent  aa 
absolute  increase  of  lunacy  an^ong  the  impoverislied  classes*  The 
Chairman  of  the  Lunacy  Oommi^sionj  the  Bight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  his  examination  before  the  recent  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  XiUnatics,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  entaie 
increase  of  pauper  lunatics  might  be  attributed  to  the  cause 
mentioned.  In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  the  gceat  ap- 
parent increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  generally,  he  answ^ed — 

''  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  not  a  positive  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  Imiatics  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Of  course,  as  the 
population  increases,  there  must  be  a  certain  increase  in  i&e  number  of 
lunatics,  but  the  lunatics  did  not,  in  that  time,  increase  in  the  ntto 
of  population,  but  the  appearance  was  owing  to  the  provision  having 
been  made  for  them,  and  the  greater  activity  of  all  the  aathoiitieB  to 
look  them  up  in  all  directions,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  £tM^  of  dv 
and  place  them  in  the  receptacles  prepared  for  then> ;  and,  I  think,  J 
cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  tha^  than  this,  that  when  the  acttviif 
began  and  all  these  cases  were  brought  to  li^t,  they  were  found  to  w 
not  recent  cases  but  they  were  old-established  chronic  cases,  of  rery 
long  standing  indeed ;  and  it  was  a  very  sad  thing  when  HanweU  was 
extended,  and  ako  when  Colney  Hatch  was  opened,  which  we  had 
hoped  would  be  for  the  reception  of  recent  and  curable  cases,  it  was 
almost  instantly  filled  with  old  and  chronic  cases,  to  the  exclusicai  of 
the  recent  and  curable  cases  that  might  have  been  bfongbt  there,  aad 
many  of  them  returned  in  a  state  of  health  to  the  duties  of  hfeb"*^ 
(Query  49,  Beport  qf  the  Select  Committee  <m  Lmatiee^^.  7.) 


In  reply  to  n  qnesftion  if  it;  were  fai^r  opinioti  that  thdre  hai  not 
1>een  an  iticflease  of  lonacy  in  the  cotintry,  his  Lordship  sand, 
after  stating' that  there  was  s  greet  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
point,  on  aeconnt  of  the  imperfection  of  the  data  previous  to  the 
Tear  184$ :— 

* 

"IwUl  state  my^  opinion,  which  is  pretty  well  borne  out  by  my 
brother  CommisBioners  and  a  good  many  others,  that  the  increase  of 
knaej  is  certainhf  unquestionable,  but  it  is  not  oy  any  means  in  the 
ntio  of  ^e  inerease  of  the  population.  If  the  population  is  increasing, 
ft  wooid  be  certainly  supposed  that  the  number  of  Imiatios  would  b^ 
incresttd;  and  if  it  baa inoreasedy  say,  for  example,  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent,  these  im  not  been  the  same  ratio  of  ineresse,  tbst  is^  of  20 
per  cent."— (Query  .51,  p.  7.) 

.Again  in  his  answer  to  a  subsequent  queiy,  his  Lordship  said  :-^ 

"  With  regttid  to  the  progress  of  insanity  among  the  pauper  daases, 
I  Kpeat  that  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  by  any  means  in  prc^rtifm  to 
the  iocvease  of  popolatioo." — (Query  59,  p.  9.) 

Mr.  Gaskell,  one  of  the  medical  Oommissionere  in  Lunacy,  in 
Us  evidence  before  tiie  Belect  Oomxnittee,  stated^  in  answer  to  the 
question— 

''In  your  opinion  does  insanity  increase ;  you  say  that  you  have 
brought  many  cases  to  light,  but  does  insanity  increase  more  than  in 
proportion  to  ihe  population  P-^It  increases  more  than  in  proportion 
to  the  population ;  but  I  am  inolined  to  think  thai;  that  increase  is 
Mt  attributable  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  eases  of  luaanity  so 
nrooh  as  to  the  iaorease  in  tbmr  longevity.  Thero  is  no  doubt  that, 
in  many  of  our  asylaowi  where  the  annual  mortality  was  perhaps  12, 
14,  or  15  p^  cent,  formerly,  it  is  now  reduced  10  per  cent*,  )>ut  that 
in  a  population  of  500,  600,  or  1000  in  a  very  few  years  causes  an 
enormous  increase  to  the  actual  number." — (Query  1435,  p.  138.) 

If  we  assuuxe  that  the  increase  of  pauper  lunacy  has  depended 
mainly  upon  the  greater  care  and  provision  for  lunatics,  we  must 
also  assume  that,  UiOtwitbstanding  the  period  over  which  that 
care  has  pzevailed,  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  niunber  of 
luiherto  unrecognised  cases  requiring  care  among  the  classes  of  the 
population  from  which  pauper  lunatics  are  chiefly  derived,  since  the 
increase  of  pauper  lunatics,  between  the  1st  of  January  1867  and 
the  Ist  January  1658,  in  public  and  private  asylums  and  work- 
houses amounted  to  1670.  This  being  the  case  it  is  certainly  of 
considerable  importance  that  we  should  have  some  more  definite 
Itnowledge,  than  we  as  yet  possess,  of  the  unexhausted  sub- 
stratum of  lunacy  which  these  figures  indicate.  Moreover,.if  we 
assume  with  Mn  Gaskjell  that  a  greater  duration  of  life  among 
lunatics  in  asylums  has  been  operative  in  swelling  the  amount  of 
pauper  lunacy,  we  have  still  no  measure  of  the  degree  in  which 
this  cause  has  afiected  the  increase.    A  more  prolonged  life,  and 
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the  greater  care  given  to  the  welfare  of  lanatics  have  doubt- 
less contributed  in  no  small  degree,  and  it  may  he  altogether,  to 
occasion  the  augmentation  of  pauper  lunatics  during  the  ten  years 
1847-67';  but  the  influence  of  both  these  causes  can  be  accurately 
determined,  and  we  submit  that  the  question  is  much  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  in  its  present  vague  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  opinion  that  although  there  is 
an  increase  of  lunacy  among  the  pauper  classes,  still  that  increase 
is  not  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  population, 
cannot  be  received  without  considerable  hesitation,  gratifying 
though  the  opinion  may  be.  Until  the  influence  of  those  causes 
to  which  we  have  referred  as  affecting  the  apparent  increase  of 
lunacy  is  determined,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  ab- 
solute increase  or  not  from  the  returns  on  which  such  an  estimate 
must  at  present  be  based. 

The  published  returns  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  show 
that  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots,  during  the  ten 
years  1847-57,  increased  at  the  rate  of  /ottr  per  cent  per  annum 
— ^the  increase  of  idiotg  being  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent ;  that 
of  lunatics  at  Ave  per  cent.  The  rate  of  increase  of  population  is 
1*220  per  cecit  per  annum.  These  figures  show,  at  the  least,  an 
absolute  increase  of  pauperism  from  lunacy  and  idiocy  (the  chief 
immediate  practical  question)  at  a  rate  that  would  double  the  ex- 
isting amount  of  pauper  lunacy  and  idiocy  in  twenty-five  yean. 
If  we  need  any  other  evidence  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  some 
positive  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  great  rate  of 
increase,  we  need  but  turn  to  the  figures  showing  the  present  and 
prospective  public  asylum  accommodation.  This  is  sufiBcient  for 
21,048  lunatics,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1858,  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  detained  in  both  public  and  private  asyliuns 
amounted  to  17,572,  being  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  915 
cases.  If  this  rate  of  increase  were  to  continue,  and  if  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  public  asylum  accommodation  were  devoted 
entirely  to  pauper  lunatics,  in  about ^fe  years  every  asylum  would 
be  filled,  and  we  should  still  lack  space  for  our  lunatics.  The 
amount  of  accommodation  in  private  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics 
may  be  regarded  as  having  reached  its  maximum,  for  the  ten- 
dency of  legislation  is  to  provide  for  all  pauper  lunatics  in  public 
asylums,  while  the  number  of  private  asylums  is  slightly  de- 
creasing {Report  of  Select  Committee,  Qs.  108  and  113);  and 
if  it  be  conceded,  as  is  maintained  by  many,  that  the  2467  pauper 
lunatics  contained  in  private  asylums  (1st  January  1858),  and  the 
7666  lunatics  housed  in  workhouses  should  be  transferred  to 
asylums  (and  the  need  which  exists  for  the  transference  of  lunatics 
in  workhouses  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  will  be  presently  eeen) 
it  will  be  perceived  that  with  regard  to  our  asylum  accommodation 
we  are  pretty  nigh  at  a  dead-lock. 
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With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face  the  necessity  for  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  insanity  in  England  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  the  nigh  approach  of  another  census  year 
at  once  points  to  the  best  means  by  which  this  knowledge  can  be 
attained. 

In  the  Census  of  1851,  inquiry  was  directed,  so  far  as  Insanity 
was  concerned,  only  to  the  number  of  lunatics  in  asylums  and 
workhouses.  The  rapidly  increasing  magnitude  of  the  subject  of 
lunacy  will,  we  trust,  induce  the  Government  in  1 861  to  direct  that 
means  shall  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  lunatics, 
idiots,  and  imbeciles  existing  in  the  kingdom ;  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed  as  regards  comfort  or 
indigence  :  and  we  must  earnestly  urge  the  consideration  of  this 
important  and,  we  think,  indispensable  investigation  upon  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  effective  provision  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics  (and  who  is  not  ?) 

The  data  which  would  be  derived  from  a  systematic  authori- 
tative inquiry  into  the  amount  of  insanity  would  form  the  basis 
for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  progression  of  mental  unsoundness  in 
the  kingdom.  The  same  data  would,  also,  serve  as  a  measure  by 
which  we  might  estimate  the  probable  asylum  accommodation 
required,  and  thus  enable  us  to  set  a  limit  to  the  vast  expenditure 
which  is  being  undergone  for  the  care  of  lunatics,  as  well  as  to 
judge  more  clearly  of  the  means  most  requisite,  in  addition  to 
existing  means,  for  that  purpose. 

But  we  conceive  that  a  specific  inquiry  is  required,  not  only 
into  the  amount  of  insanity  in  the  kingdom  and  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  it  is  placed,  but  also  into  the  causes  which  foster 
lunacy  among  the  pauper  classes.  Little  is  known  positively  on 
this  subject.  We  know  tolerably  well  the  efficient  causes,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  productive  of  lunacy  in  different  classes  of  the 
population,  but  of  the  modes  in  which  those  causes  are  main- 
tained in  activity  among  the  impoverished  classes  our  knowledge 
is  comparatively  slight.  The  nature  of  the  cases  chiefly  present  in 
our  public  asylums  would,  apart  from  any  other  consideration, 
point  to  the  propriety  of  an  inquiry  such  as  we  speak  of. 
These  institutions,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  increasing 
accumulation  of  chronic  cases  of  lunacy  in  them,  answer  but  very 
imperfectly  the  principal  object  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  Indeed,  several  of  the  largest  asylums  have  become, 
from  this  cause,  little  better  than  houses  of  detention  for  the 
chronic  and  incurably  insane.  Sir  Alexander  Spearman,  one  of 
the  visitors  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Lunatics,  said,  respecting  that  asylum — 

^' There  are  numerous  epileptic  and  paralytic  patients,  run-away 
patients,  elderly  and  infirm  patients,  refractory  patients,  others  in 
the  infirmary,  and  quiet  patients  spread  throughout  the  wards. 


•  •  • 
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Of  acute  o«8«B  tiieM  a»c(  fei^  s  o0  ISkw  yttqnsiiiigf li«tivd  snedioil  irett- 
xawi  not  niany,  «  *  «  l%ere  ^re  few;  qai^t>Ie,  pA^^ieatik :  r  Jt  mik^  fif^ 
SegUjr,  yeaterdfij, '  How  many  patlonU  baye  yo^nQw.lU»dflrjyo|lr,oh«ge 
who,  jQxi  think,  are  in  a  atate  to  be  curod?*  Bis  aoawer  ^i|8^  'I 
mate  a  distinction  always  between  the  "possible**  and  tbe ."probable.'* 
I  thiri  there  may  be  30  out  of  the  400  who  may  "poegiMy**  be 
cured ;  but  X  do  not  think  that  there  are  more  than  1^  or  Id  who  will 
"probably"  be  cured.'  Mr.  Tite,  Those  are  males? — ^Yes.  Th« 
female  patient?  are  very  tnttch  of  the  same  chaftieto  as  thosb  I  have 
d«^crit)ed;  the  epil^^ticr  aiid  the  partdyiac,  fibe  reliraeftoiy  and  some 
few  »m>away ;  many  dderly  and  infinn^  and  aonm'  in*  the  ittfiniuur)^. 
I  asked  Dr.  SaDksT,the  a^oal  officer  on  the  female  iide,  tbeaame 
q«tfiati^^  and  h»  toldme'he  did  not  think  that- there  were  10.  I  then 
said,  '  If  I  am  asked  the  question  by  the  Commitieet  to^moitow  sbtll 
I  be  within  bounde  if  I  ai^  that  probably  these,  are  not  more  thaa 
20  F\  He  said, '  I  think  that  there  will  not  be  more  than.  10^  and  yoa 
will  be  perfectly  safe  in  saying  that  there^are  not  move  than  20  [tw 
is,  in  about  600  patients^"— (Queries  2868,  2859,  pp.  237^  238.) 

Mr<  Gotlridl,  the  Ohair«i«ii  of  the  Ootuniitee  of  YisitarB  «a  the 
Cdney  Hat^k  AayliUD)  seid,  reispeetiiig  tho  patieoata  in  Ihtfi 
aeylnm,  in  his  eiPidence' before  the  Select  Oommittee:-'-^ 

<<.A*u.^  (« .,  .  Ae  alb  Hanwell  the  propertwn  at  Cei&ey  Hattb  m^ 
poaed  to  be  snaoeptible  of  ovre  is  very  miioh'  the  saDra^ik  must  be 
remembeied  that  we  ai«  an  asylum  rather  than  'a  iiospiteL^  Wi  are  a 
hospital  only  in  oecasional  inatanoea;  an  as^him  alwaymV«*^Qneiy 
294i6^  p.  245.) 

Tfaie-  etftte  of  things  which  ie  more  or  laea  oamm^ft- to  all  publie 
aayluftnsv  is  moiiily  due  to  the  fact  that  tiie  oaees  seal  te<  them 
either  are  chroflto  when  at  firtffc  reoeived,  or  they  hai^  at  leak! 
paaeed .  beyond  the  atage  which  is  sioat  amenaUe  io  ttfeatment 
Two  eaueea  of  delay  in  eending  pati^ata  to  aaykims  axe  patent: 
(1)  a  parior  detention  of  the  patient  fox  a  longer  or  ahocter  period 
in  aworkhouee;  (2)  the  active  dislike  of  eeadingfiienAi-or  rewtives 
taaifnadAotiatf,  whieh'ieatill  preyalent  among  a  large  lieetmnoftiw 
popiilation-*^a  relie,.  in.  no  emidl  degree^  oi  tlie  JMft  sEaii  eaee 
antortained  regarding  inatitutioiaa  for  the  inaana. 

By  tiba  operation  oi  these  oaaaea,  the  flood  of  ehroBio  oases 
whiob  inundated  our  public  aaylnme  when  first  opened^  ia  kept  op, 
andtliey  are  rapidly  becoming  more  find  more  inopetntrfeeaeoia- 
tire  establiahmenta ;  and  thus  it  happens  that  our  bestr  conceived 
plans  hitherto  have  not  tonched  the  core  of  tiie^evil  to  remedy 
whioh  they  y(^t»  devieed,  and  tiiat  at  the  beat  they  are  mfifely 
palliatiye^ 

Thanks  to  a  reoeniinqairyy  by  the  GomibistBoners  in  Lanaor» 
into  the  condition  of  kuiatiea  in  workiM)aee8^  Uif'  readite'  of  wki^ 
inqniJ7  have  been  made  Imo^n  in  a  Suppknent  to:the  Oomem- 
Bioner»'  Twelfth  Sepor^  we  aoe  enaUed  to  jnagd  wilh  tDlamUe 
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ftonntMy  i»f  the  IttflueiH^' oxertad  hj  the  detention  of  lanatieB  in 
these  institutions,  tfoH  only  Jn  doggittg  oni*  asylums  with  chroiiio 
asA  nicttnO/te  cases,  but  dls6  iti  fosteritig  pauper  lunacy ;  and  no 
better  illusttrafioii  could  be  given  than  the  facts  elicited  by  this 
inquiry  of  the  practical  importance  of  a  full  examination  into  the 
causes  chiefly  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  lunacy  among  the 

te^  it  ba  rconembeidd,  however,  that  pauperism  is  only  one^ 
aadthat  the  mo«t  iraoiediately  peraeived^  result  of  the  prevalenod 
of  iaa^Hty  among  the  impovemshad  olaeses  of  a  population. 
Another,  afod  more'  reiAote,  but  not  less  important  consequence 
of  iftsanity'  among  these  <ilaS9es  (as  in  fill  dasses),  is  lihe  influence 
iHileh  it  eiterfcise^  as  a  source  of  physical  and  moral  deterio- 
itttion.  The  trausniission  of  special  forms  of  insanity  in  their 
&niutety  from  parents  to  children  may  be  the  chief,  but  it  is  not 
the  sofe.iact  of  moment  in  the  heritage  of  unsound  mind;  for  in 
the  o^spring  of  the  insane  there  is  frequently  recognised  a  devia- 
tion from  healthy  mentals  action,  whi^,  while  it  would  not  be 
denoDM&ated  iaeaniiy,  differs  from  it^  porh^s,  only  ii^  degree, 
and  is  not  lesi^  importaiit  from  its  beanng  iipoa  the  moral  in- 
tegnHf  of  the  Mbgeot.  Thare  may  be< »  slight  degree  of  imbemlity, 
inusual  Busofpptibility  to  eaotioiis,  impaired  Yolition,  dr  a  per*" 
irertod  eondition  of  the  morfiil  faoulties.  Jnst»  indeed,  as  a  ohild 
Haay'  biherit  one  ot  motfe  lineaments  of  a  pttrettt,  and  these  be 
more  or  less  distinctly  characteristic,  so  he  may  al^  inherit  one 
or  mor^  phases  of  mental  unsoundness,  and  these  be  manifested 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  it  is  found  that 
the  ^ghter  derived  deviations  from  a  sound  mental  oondition 
aie  apt  in  etcoeedi&g  gemrations  to  be  transformed  into  unmiti- 
gated Insanity-^exaotly  as  in^  the  heteditary  trjunsmission  of 
physical  defects  it  not  unoommottly  happens  tbat  they  are  but 
riigbtly  manifested  or  AOt  at  all  in  one  generation,  while:  they  i«* 
appear  in  fuU  in  a  sueoeeding  one.  Of  the  physical  tJeg^netatioii 
mNmeeted  with  idiocy  and  imbeoility  we  need  say  nothing'. 

When  we  find  a  combination  of  ciroumstanocs  existing  which 
give  rise  to  a  constant  reproduction,  by  hereditary  transmission, 
of  unsoundness  of  mind,  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  there 
an  important  source  of  the  physical  and  moral  degradation  6f  a 
people.  We  can  mark  clearly  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  but  we 
canaot  point  out  where  it  terminates. 

Certain-  feots  recorded  by  the  CommissioneiB  in  Lunacy,  in  the 
Supplementary  Report  referred  to,  show  that  circumstancea  do 
^ist  which  leMl  to  the  perpetuation  of  Innaey  among  the  poorer 
ekssesof  o«r  popniatioB  by  hereditairy  traiHsmissieii ;  which  thus 
giw  lise  iA  ptfQperisni  on  the  one  hand,  Anxi  >  to  deterioration  ^f 
ttie  p<q^Ution  both  physically  and  moj^llyoli  the  other;  and 
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inrhich  point  most  clearly  to  the  necessity  for  further  inquiry  into 
the  fostering  causes  of  lunacy  among  the  poor.  ,    . 

We  are  told  that  cases  like  the  following,  in  connexion  iriUi 
our  workhouses,  are  not  of  unfrequent^pcci^r/encejiT-;-, 

"  In  the  Newark  Workhouse,  among  other  ii!i8tai[)oes,'two  'females 
were  met  with  during  the  past  year,  who,  although  biassed' as  of  weak 
.mind,  were  in  the  habit  of  discharging 'themselves,  and  after  a  short 
absence  returning  in  the  family  way<,  t Each, of  them  <hadi three  ille- 
gitimate children  in  the  house ;  landitibecame  the  .duty  of  the  Visiting 
Commissioner  strongly  to  urge  upon  the  .guardians.  the^Aeeessii^  of  ex- 
ercising the  powers  vested' in  them  of  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  these 
women  again  to  quit  the  house.  This,  however,  the  guardians  did  not 
feel  themselves  justified  in  doing ;  and  at  a  isubs^uent  visit,  in  NoTem- 
ber  last,  one  of  these  females'  had  again  been  permitted  to  leave.  In 
the  Walsall  workhouse  we  found  on  idiot  ib  female 'who  had  hni  fonr 
ill^timate  children ;  and  in  the  MonVnouth  workhouse,  *t wo 'imbecile 
paupers,  each  of  whom  had-  had  three  illegitimlaite  childreri,  and  one  of 
whom  was  again  pregnant.  *  In'  'the  Taanworth  workho(iM»  the^  were 
two  idiotic  females,'  of  whom  each  had  a*  chiW. '       -*.".*    ». !     '   •  ■ 

"In  addition  to  these  cases,  moreover,  it  is' right  to  state  tfaiftt  a  far 
more  painful  instance  of  the  evil  of  allowing  inmates  of  weak  mind  to 
leave  the  house,  and  go  out  into  the  world  unprotected,  lately  came 
under  our  notice  in  the  Martley  workhouse*  in  iWoccestershire.  A 
female  who  had  for  some  time  been  classed  as  of  weak  mind,  was  struck 
off  the  list  in  1856,  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  expense  to  the  parish  by  earning  something  by  hop-picking. 
This  woman  had  previously  had  two  illegitimate  children  by  paupers 
in  the  house,  one  of  whom  had  died ;  the  other  (a  git\  about  10  years 
of  age),  she  took  with  her,  on  quitting  the  house,  to  her  mother*s 
home.  When  there,  she  and  her  daughter  slept  in  the  same  room  with 
her  father-in-law  and  her  mother,  and  in  the  same  bed'  with,  two  of  her 
brothers.  The  result  of  this  indecency  was,  that  she'  f&ttifn'ed  to  the 
workhouse  in  the  family  way,  dnd  was  delivered  of  a  child,  thd  father 
of  which  she  distinctly  stated  to  be  one  of  her  brothers,  but  irhich  of 
them  she  was  unable  to  specify.  This  woman,  though  able  to  perform 
some  useful  work,  was  decidedly  of  weak  mind ;  and  'there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  guardians  were  justified  in 
detaining  her  in  the  workhouse,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  have  san^ 
tioned  her  quitting  it.  Assuredly  it  would  have  been  right  to  place 
her  in  the  class  of  persons  of  weak  mind  on  her  retbm  to  the  work- 
house ;  but  this  was  not  done ;  and  she  onl  v  accidentally  came  under 
the  notice  of  a  member  of  this  Board,  to  whom  the  foregoing  parti- 
culars of  her  case  were  communicated.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  offspring  of  these  weakminded  females  but  too  frequently  inherit  and 
communicate  to  their  own  children  the  imbecility  of  their  mothers,  the 
importance  of  more  stringent  regulations  will  at  once  be  apparent  At 
a  visit  to  the  Calne  workhouse,  a  few  years  ago,  a  member  of  this 
Commission  saw  three  paupers,  the  grandmother,  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter,  all  imbeoilei  one  or  two,  indeed,  verging  on  idiotcy ;  and  we 
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hire  been  assured  that  the  same  transmitted  defect  of  intellect  has  been 
obsenred  in  the  fourth  generation." — (^Supplement  to  Twelfth  Report^ 
pp.  15, 16.) 

If  the  occasional  inmates  of  workhouses  furnish  examples  of 
this  character,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  among  out-door  pauper 
and  indigent  imbeciles  ?  The  question  may  be  answered,  in  part, 
in  regard  to  Scotland,  for  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
have  instituted  a  special  inquiiy  mUy  the  condition  of  out-door 
pauper  and  of  indigent  imbeciles  and  lunatics  in  that  country ;  and 
they  report  of  one  county  alone,  that,  of  349  single  patients 
visited — 

"  One  hundred  and  thirteen  were  females  above  seventeen  years  of 
age.  Of  these,  22  were  in  circumstances  affording  adequate  protec- 
tion to  their  chastity.  Of  the  remaining  91,  15  were  known  to 
have  given  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  and  5  to  have  borne  more 
than  one  child.  Of  the  15  mothers,  8  are  known  to  have  been  ille- 
gitimate, and  12  are  at  present  paupers ;  of  their  children,  6  are 
known  to  be  idiots.  There  are,  besides,  in  the  county,  3  other  idiots 
who  are  known  to  be  the  offspring  of  insane  or  imbecile  mothers,  who 
are  dead  or  have  disappeared.'* — (Firat  JRef^t  of  the  General  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland,  p.  xi.) 

In  the  Appeiulix  to  the  same  Repoii,  the  following,  among 
other  examples,  are  recorded  : — 

"  (1.)  M.  H.,  a  female  ;  cannot  tell  her  age.  Congenital  imbecility, 
a  b^gar,  cottage,  bedding,  &c,  dirty  and  squalid.  Lives  with  two 
daughters  and  one  granddaughter,  all  of  whom  ai'e  illegitimate,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  of  weak  mind.  Is,  a  week,  rent  paid, 
and  a  cart  of  coals. 

"  (2.)  L.  H.,  a  female,  daughter  of  the  above,  aged  30.  Congenital 
idiot;  ineducable.  A  beggar;  condition  wretched;  lives  with  her 
mother  in  a  miserable  room.  Has  an  illegitimate  child,  aged  5.  No 
allowance  from  parish 

'*  li.  R.,  a  male,  aged  12.  Imbecility ;  but  of  what  degree  could 
not  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  the  boy  was  not  at  home  when 
sought,  and  his  grandfather  could  not  give  the  necessary  information. 
Cottage  small,  squalid,  and  miserable,  with  two  beds  for  six  occu- 
pants. 11.  11.  has  two  cousins  in  a  state  of  imbecility. '  His  mother 
was  idiotic,  wandered  about  the  countrv,  and  bore  three  illegitimate 
children.     II.  R.  receives  1*,  Od,  per  week. 

"(1.)  A.  F.,  a  female,  aged  51.  Imbecile;  speaks;  walks;  de- 
formed ;  affectionate,  though  at  times  she  is  cross  and  needs  humour- 
ing ;  industrious ;  knits.  In  average  bodily  health.  Tolerably  well 
clothed.  Had  an  illegitimate  child,  who  is  alive,  and  is  said  to  help 
her  a  little.     Sleeps  alone,  and  has  a  good  bed. 

"  (2.)  K.  F.,  a  male,  aged  38.  Said  to  be  idiotic ;  to  speak  imper- 
fectly ;  to  bo  much  weaker  in  the  mind  than  his  sister  (tlie  case  pre- 
ceding) ;  to  be  honest  and  sober ;  to  be  able  to  go  messages  ;  to  be 
noisy  and  troublesome  at  times ;  not  to  sleep  well    to  have  a  repulsive 
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look,  causing  terror  to  tLoBe  who  do  not  know  him ;  to  be  unsettled ; 
to  gain  little ;  to  be  strong  and  able-bodied ;  to  be  cleanly  in  habits ; 
to  need  help  in  dressing.  Sleeps  alone  in  a  bed  close  to  that  of  his 
imbecile  sister,  and  no  one  else  being  in  the  room  with  them.  Both 
live  with  their  mother,  a  widow.  There  are  seven  inmates  and  four 
beds.     Allowance,  39«.  quarterly  for  the  two. 

"  (3.)  M.  F.,  a  female,  aged  16.  Idiot,  squints,  slavers ;  oscillates; 
does  not  speak  ;  does  not  walk ;  needs  help  in  dressing ;  harmless ;  not 
in  robust  health.  Tolerably  well  clothed.  Lives  wiui  grand-parents. 
Said  to  have  been  practically  deserted  by  her  father,  who  was  leporied 
to  me  as  a  drunkard.  I  do  not  believe  that  her  grand-parents,  who 
are  paupers,  have  anything  to  live  on  but  the  parochial  allowance,  so 
that  she,  too,  is  virtually  a  pauper ;  but,  as  she  is  not  reported  as  such, 
the  Board  have  no  iurisdiction  in  the  case. 

**  This  girl  is  a  niece  of  the  two  preceding  lunatics.  In  this  family 
we  fmd  an  imbecile  daughter,  with  an  illegitimate  child;  an  idiot 
son ;  a  married  son,  who  is  a  drunkard,  and  has  an  idiot  daughter ;  a 
sane  daughter,  with  an  illegitimate  child ;  and  a  sane  son  with  the 
same — illustrating  the  close  connexion  between  intellectual  and  moral 
insanity  ."—(p.  195-196.) 

That  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  indigent  and  out-door 
pauper  imbeciles  and  lunatics  in  England  would  make  known  a 
condition  of  things  in  reference  to  illegitimacy  similar  to  that 
ascertained  to  exist  in  Scotland,  the  examples  already  quoted  from 
the  Supplementary  Repoit  of  the  English  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  renders  only  too  probable ;  and  in  regard  to  Scotland  it 
may  be  safely  averred,  that  the  insufficient  protection  of  indigent 
and  pauper  female  imbeciles  and  lunatics,  and  the  illegitimacy 
arising  therefrom,  constitute  a  most  formidable  source  of  evil, 
active  alike  in  the  perpetuation  of  pauper  lunacy,  and  in  deterio- 
rating  both  physically  and  morally  a  large  section  of  the  population. 
To  what  extent  like  circumstances  may  bring  about  similar  re- 
sults in  England  has  still  to  be  ascertained,  and  we  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  inquiry  to  determine  this  ;  for  if  we  have  here  a 
powerful  source  of  lunacy  and  its  train  of  evils,  we  have  likewise 
at  our  command,  in  so  far  as  paupers  are  concerned,  the  means  by 
which  this  source  may  be  stopped  almost  altogether. 

"  Heretofore,  in  Scotland,"  saith  Hect.  Boethius  [who  wrote 
three  hundred  years  ago,  be  it  borne  in  mind],  "  if  any  tent 
visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosie,  or  avji 
such  dangeroxis  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated frm 
the  father  to  the  son,  he  %vas  instantly  gelded ;  a  woman  kept 
from  all  comjyany  of  men  ;  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such 
disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she,  with  her  bi*ood, 
were  buried  alive ;  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest 
the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe 
doom,  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet 
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more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  much 
facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too 
much  Uberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  avast 
confasion  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost 
free  from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other.  When  no  choice  is 
had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  tho 
race ;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  un- 
able, intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  he  said) 
jure  hitreditario  sapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by 
inheritance  ;  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt ;  we 
have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  many  feral 
diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed  {amilies,  parentes  pereinp* 
tores :  our  fathers  bad ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse." — {Burton^s 
Anatomy  of  Melanclwly,  PL  /.,  Sec.  II.,  Mem.  1.  Subs,  0.) 

We,  fortunately,  lost  long  ago  the  barbarism  which  character- 
ized the  remedies  devised  by  the  ancient  Scots,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  well  nigh  lost  all  active  regard  of  the  principle  which 
prompted  the  remedies  attributed  to  them.  They  acted  according 
to  the  light  which  they  had ;  we  have  not  acted  according  to  the 
light  which  we  have.  Both  humanity  and  policy  point  to  the  neces- 
sity for  adopting  such  precautions,  in  regard  to  pauper  lunatics  and 
imbeciles,  that  they  should  neither  beget,  nor  have  begotten  upoii 
them,  children ;  and  we  have  the  means  justly  at  our  disposal,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  proper  restraint  and  care,  to  ensure  this.  The 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  remark : — 

**  The  absolute  necessity  of  extending  greater  protection  to  idioti<; 
and  weak-minded  women  has  uniformly  been  recommended  by  us. 
But  although  our  efforts  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  due  care  in 
this  respect  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  benefit,  we  find,  from 
repeated  examples,  that  the  subject  has  not  received  the  full  consider- 
ation it  dBAeryes.** -^(Supplementary  Eeport,  p.  15.) 

The  condition  of  the  insane  in  workhouses  is  a  subject  almost 
as  grave  as  that  we  have  just  noticed ;  for  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  it  would  appear  that  our  workhouses, 
in  so  far  as  lunatics  are  concerned,  are  little  better  than  hot  beds 
in  which  pauper  lunacy  is  fostered  and  matured.  This  is  a 
serious  charge,  but  it  is  supported  by  weighty  evidence.  In  the 
course  of  1857-1858,  the  Commissioners  visited  and  inspected 
the  whole  of  the  workhouses  (655  in  number)  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  this  visitation  has  disclosed  that,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  lunatics  detained  in  them  are  confined  in  unsuitable 
apartments ;  that  they  are  deprived  of  all  exercise ;  that  they  are 
badly  fed  and  badly  clothed ;  that  they  have  no  proper  attendnnce 
either  medical  or  general;  that  they  are  subjected  to  harsh  mecha- 
nical restraint  when  violent ;  and  that,  as  fi  consequence  of  this  entire 
absence  of  necessary  care  and  treatment,  recent  cases  of  lunacy 
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(which  are  fi.*equently  oonfinedia  workhouses  in  d^anoe  of  the  kw) 
are  matured  and  confirmed^  tMa  being,  as  the  CoimuissioiieTS 
state,  "one  of  ilie  most  fertile  cdtise^  oftke.increaee  of  bmatie 
paupers  tkroiighmitthe  cmiMry:^  -It  ih  fltWthatnnaiiily  tewis  to 
fill  our  county  asyltiifis  iviih  liopehsi  tKtonid  iase^,^  aiid  ts  ^moiit 
directly  responsitfe  for  iUe  hedm  arid  jt^erino^Mt  hut'detts  f^on 

.*  •    L  J    '    »•    ■"/■      'hi'\       "«'     ^''''1'      "P     ,     ('it'll    •t-.'tJ»    -!r    J     *       -* 

the  parun,  rates, ^ — (p,  34.)  ,       ,    .   ,    .  /  .    ^.,.      ^ ^ 

The  cases!. chiefly  in,Q,t.;^itK  i».vfpfkl)ou^es  consist ^^^  jpensons 
suffering  from  chronic  dementia,  and  froiu  melancholia^  of  epi* 
leptics,  idiots,  and  imbei^iles*  But  .during  ,late  ye^rs  cases  of 
acute  insanity  haTc  beeuilraquenUy.  im^t,  i^ith,iesp«i£;iaUy  in  the 
larger  houses.  >  •>   •     •.  >     ,.1-    .  ..xi,--.-.   xir  »<  .  .• 

Both  the  managenieht  aind  the  internal  eeonomy  of  riiroftrkboiises 
are»  however,  inccmsisfbntwith  a  'due'Ctti:e:x)f'>a]nio^i6very  gmde 
of  lunatics;  ftnd'e>^ien'SVhi^n  the'-lutialiea' are  (confided  in  ^^pecial 
wards,  the  evife  Arfe  rathei^  feli^m'^htea  tbLik'fliifiliifi^ed.' A  re- 
duced diet,  task  I'abduf;  |ana 'fetMtihpto^^^  the^ittbrrow 
limits  of  the  workhoUse  are'tlibught  to  b^  necessar^f^  a|i  well  to 
test  the  actual  wants  of  those  applying  for  admission  as  to'cWk 
abuse  and  iinpositibn'as'fstr  lEiis  {^dssible^  'but  a'scficity  dibt  and 
restricted  exercise  ncjt  only 'teild  to  'iti6rea6e  the  jnortality;  of  the 
insane,  but  to  prolong  and  confimi  the' di^^ake'. ' 'The  riiles  in 
force  for  the  government  6f  workhouses  hre  devi^e&'io  (iheck 
disorderly  conduct  am6ng  ordinary  paupers^  but  they  ate  too 
commonly  applied  to  the  inxbedle'  odd  those  iX  uhBOUAd  mSnd  :— 

"  Any  increase  of  excitement,  or  outbreak. of  violence,  occurring  in 
the  cases  of  such  patieiits,  instead  6f1:>eihg  re^ai'ded  as  a  mahifestation 
of  diseased  action  requiring  medical  bf  ^ootliiiig  tr^atl'hent,  has  sub- 
jected th^  iridividdkl  to  (iiinishifient,  iittd  iti  s^Vei^nh^tu^c^'lM  fohis 
imprisonment'i'n  ig»i61/^— (p.7.)         •  •''    •"       '     ^  ''    ' 

Of  separate  Itinatic  .wards  'connected '  with'  ^orkhbii^s,  the 
Commissionei-s  say : —       ,      u.  .     -       .     .  ,  m 

"  Some  have  existed  for  a  coiLsiclerable  tiinc^i^d  others  aiie  of  receut 
construction.  In  some  of  the  wards'  attached  to  the  old  wor^hoiifcs, 
the  rooms  are  crowded,  tte  vehlilatibii  im'jljieif^b't,  Wi'i  yards  iihall  and 
suntounded  by  high  walls  V  and  iii'^th^  fti^j6i*?tyWf  ins*6i^des  Wife  bed- 
rooms are  used  idso  as  day-rooms.  In  these  roditid  the*  patienti^' are 
indiscriminately  misfid<tc|gethe]^ ;  aud  there^isiip'OppoFkinitj'forclas- 
siBcation.  There  is  no  separaticoi  whefc-the  :assoolatiidn'  i9^i^urioa&; 
and  no  aasociation  where  sudi/WoAiM'  be  beni)ficial.  mIu  faei,  patients 
of  all  varieties  of  charaetery  th»  wieak^  the'inifiriny'ihe  quiet^  the  agi- 
tated, the  violent  and  vociferous,  1^  diifty  and^-epileplic/'aivo  idi  min- 
gled together,  and  the  excitement  or  naise  of  oab  oi  moreinjores  and 
disturbs  the  others. '  The>  restless <are  oftem  confined  to  bed  to  present 
annoyance  to  the  other  patientsy  and  <  the  infinri  are  thus  disposed  of 
for  the  want  of  suitable  seats.  Their  condition  when  visited  in  the 
daytime  is  obviously  bad,  and  at  night  must    be   infinitely  wone. 
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Even  ill  worlchoa^s  wh»ro  the  wards  arc  so  eunstrucfcecl  as  to  provide 
daj-rooms,  these  are  often  gloomy,  much  too  small  in  size,  and  destitute 
of  ordinary  oemForts  ;  while  the  farniture  is  so  poor  and  insufficient, 
that  in  some  in^tano^s,  there  being  no  tahles  whatever,  the  patients  are 
compelled  to  tal^e  their  meals  upon  their  knees.  Other  eases  to  be 
lier^fler  inQY\^on^d,will  indeed  show  that  it  is  reserved  for  lunatic 
wards  of  this  description,  and  now  happily  for  them  only,  to  continue 
to  exhibit  some  portion  of  that  disregard  of  humanity  and  decency 
which  at  one  time  was  a  jprdvailing  characteristic  in  the  treatment  of 
insanity.  •     '•    •  '  -  •"'  •'■  '^       '  \    '  ' 

"  06o^\6Qti\\y,  iHdee#,  iii  those  Workhouses  where  lunatic  wards  are 
of  reeeni  coni^T^tfdtiovi,'  the  liocdtn^odation  <for'  patients  is  better ;  but 
they  all  want  the  continued  su|3erintendence  of  a  I'esidcnt  medical 
officer  and  •thd  aaaistane^of  a  suffident  staff  of  properly  qualttiud  at' 
tendaiite,  and  they  ard.  greatly  I  diAaient  in  reference  to  diet,  exercise, 
occapatioOf  and. general  orrav^m^nta.  For  the  most  part,  the  rooms 
are  gloomy  and  prisqn-like^  a^d  cpnaldcrsibie  expeuse  bas  been  repeat* 
edly  ii|cur^e4  in  fQi;xnic^|)le  q^ntriyances  to  prevent  escape  or  accident, 
which  anj^  proper  system  of  pursing  and  attendance  would  have  ren- 
dered quite  unnecessary/'  [       '   ' 

Tbei)e  i3,^9  P''9P^r  sup^rv^juon  oje^ical  or  otherwise,  neither  is 
there.anyj;eic;Qjf4  k^fit  ,qf  ,.jj;^^tnien}j  pr  restraint;  and. there  is  no 
efhcjont,  oXi  iiutlipritfttive.  visitation  of  tlie  lunatic  wards  by  the 
visiting  just^qe^,,  an^  tliQ  visits  of  ttie  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
are  almost  useless,  except  as  enabling  them  to  detect  the  evil  that 
exists  at  the  iim^  of  the  visit,,  and  which,  after  all,  they  have  no 
power  to  remove. 

The  dijte^tion  of  a  lunatic  in  a  workhoaso  rests  entirely  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  pArochial  authorities,  for  he  is  confined  without 
either  medical  certificate  or  magistrate's  order,  and  consequently 
without  that  protection  which  is  extended  to  the  lunatic  in  public 
and  private  asylums.  Certainly  his  detention  in  a  workhouse  at 
all  is  in  a  great  measure  illegal,  but  the  law  is  inoperative^  from 
various  causes,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

In  sending  a  lunatic  from  a  workhouse  to  an  asylum,  unrna* 
oageableness  would  appear  to  be  the  principal  criterion  adopted 
by  the  parochial  authorities  as  to  its  advisability.  The  Com* 
missioners  state  that  :--* 

"  An  impression  iroquently  prevails  that  if  a  patient  be  quiet  there 
is  no  necessity  for  his  removAlr  to  an  asylum ;  and,  urged  by  consider- 
ations of  economy,  g^uardianb  constantly  act  upon  this  impression.  It 
is  an  error  pregnant  wifth  the  most  serious  evils.  Those  who  suffer 
most  are  often  the  least  complaining.  In  a  very  recent  case  of  semi* 
starvation  at  the  Bath  Union,  when  the  frauds  and  thefts  of  some  of 
the  attendants  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  systematically  deprived 
the  patients  of  a  full  half  of  then:  ordinary  allowance  of  food,  the  only 
compUint  made  was  by  the  wan  and  wasted  looks  of  the  inmates. 
The  mefaincholic  and  taciturn  especially,  when  (as  is  often  the  case) 
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their  physical  condition  is  enfeebled  by  long  privation,  remain  quietij 
sufTering  until  their  malady  becomes  confirmed  and  incurable,  .Placed 
in  gloomy  and  comfortless  rooms,  deprived  of  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  and  wanting  substantial  nutriment  sufficient  to  promote  restora- 
tion, they  pass  their  lives  in  a  moody,  listless,  unhealthy,  inactive 
state,  which  is  fatal  to  their  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

'*  For  cases  like  these  a  workhouse  is  the  most  unfit,  and  the  asylum 
the  most  proper  place ;  and  the  error  of  considering  manifestations  of 
violence,  excitement,  or  dangerous  propensities,  as  the  only  or  prindpsl 
reasons  for  removing  a  patient  from  a  workhouse  to  an  asylum,  cannot 
be  too  widely  denounced. 

'*  The  chronic  and  less  hopeful  patients,  in  like  manner,  who  have 
become  insensible  to  their  ordinary  wants,  and  inattentive  to  the  calls 
of  nature,  are  most  unfortunately  situated  when  detained  in  a  woii- 
house.  Little  or  nothing  being  done  to  revive  a  sense  of  deoency  bj 
vigilant  attention  and  judicious  care,  they  sink  into  deplorable  discom* 
fort,  and  exhibit  the  lowest  state  of  mental  and  bodily  degradation." 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  foregoing  points  more  particularly— 
The  importance  of  a  good  nutritious  diet  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  need  not  be  insisted  on.  The  Commissioners  speak  of 
the  evil  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  scanty  diet  of 
workhouses  when  it  has  been  necessary,  on  acconnt  of  over- 
crowding, to  remove  chronic  cases  to  workhouses  from  asylums,  a 
marked  deterioration  in  their  condition  following,  and  at  times 
harmless  patients  have  been  rendered  so  irritable  and  violent  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  replace  them  in  an  asylum.  As  examples 
of  the  character  and  variations  of  workhouse  dietaries,  the  Com- 
missioners state  that : — 

'*  While  the  diet  of  the  insane  in  the  Brighton  workhou^  is  very 
substantial  and  liberal,  the  diet  given  to  the  same  class  in  the  Haikham 
Workhouse  (in  the  same  county)  contains  but  one  spare  meat  dinner 
during  each  week,  the  proportion  of  meat  allowed  being  only  4  ox.  for 
men  and  2^  oz.  for  women ;  while  bread  and  cheese,  without  beer. 
constitutes  the  dinners  on  four  other  days,  and  pudding  on  the  re* 
maining  two.  At  the  Freebridge  Lynn  workhouse,  Norfolk,  meat  b 
allowed  only  once  a  week,  bacon  once,  and  bread  and  cheese  oonsti* 
tutes  the  dinner  for  the  remaining  five  days :  yet,  in  the  King's  Lynn 
workhouse,  in  the  same  county,  meat  is  allowed  for  dinner  dunng 
three  days,  suet  pudding  twice,  and  good  soup  or  rice  milk  twice*  I^ 
many  other  workhouses,  meat  is  only  given  to  the  insane  once  a  week, 
and  even  then  in  a  very  small  and  insufficient  quantity.  In  the  West 
Firle  workhouse,  within  a  few  miles  of  Brighton,  the  allowance  is 
only  three  ounces  of  meat  during  the  whole  week  for  each  inmate. 
In  the  Amesbury  workhouse,  the  inmates  are  restricted  to  bacon  tvice 
a  week  (four  ounces  for  men,  and  three  ounces  for  women),  podding 
twice,  and  a  very  w^  soup  twice.  It  is  at  the  same  time  right  to 
add  that  in  some  workhouses  the  diet  is  on  a  more  liberal  soale,  meat 
being  allowed  three  or  four,  days  a  week,  and  soup  of  fiur  quality  ob 
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other  daye.    In  a  very  small  member  of  houses  a  meat  dinner  is  given 
every  day." 

As  to  medical  treatment  we  are  told,  as  an  example  of  its  totnl 
inadequacy,  that  at  the  Leicester  Union  the  medical  ofiBcer  visits 
the  lunatic  wards  once  a  quarter. 

The  attendants  are  paupers,  not  unfrequently  old  and  feeble 
people,  to  whom  are  entrusted  means  of  restraint,  and  who  in 
return  for  their  labour  receive  occasionally  some  trifling  gratuity, 
such  as  an  allowance  of  beer  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  an  increase 
of  diet. 

"  1.  In  the  Stepney  Union,  at  Wapping,  the  nurse  is  a  pauper  re- 
ceiving no  pay,  but  having  extra  food,  and  two  pints  of  beer  daily. 
The  matron  said  that  she  was  kind  towards  the  patients  (30  in  number) ; 
but  her  manner  certainly  did  not  indicate  kindness.  Inquiries  being 
made  as  to  the  diet,  she  could  not  (although  she  asserted  she  knew 
'  all  about  it*)  tell  the  amount  of  food  at  any  meal.  Afber  repeated 
mistakes  in  giving  the  names  of  the  patients,  she  insisted  that  she  went 
'  entirely  by  her  hst.'  On  the  list  being  produced,  it  was  found  that 
she  could  not  read  (November,  1867). 

''  2.  In  the  St.  Alban's  workhouse,  the  nurse  having  the  care  of  the 
insane  females  was  herself  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  She  was  allowed 
half  a  pint  of  beer  daily,  and  no  other  remuneration  for  her  services. 
As  she  was  of  weak  intellect  and  very  excitable,  the  Visiting  Commis- 
sioner strongly  urged  the  necesuty  of  the  guardians  engagmg  a  com- 
petent paid  attendant  (SOth  December,  1857).  This  suggestion,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  at  the  last  visit,  had  not  been  attended  to. 

**  3.  In  the  St.  Martin's  workhouse,  a  violent  lunatic  was  entrusted 
to  the  supervision  of  an  old  pauper,  70  years  of  age  Q  the  keeper  of 
Ward  F.')  The  patient  appears  to  have  been  plaiced  in  a  room,  in 
which  were  a  poker  and  other  dangerous  articles ;  and  on  beuig  relieved 
from  some  restraint  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  he  struck  the 
feeble  old  pauper  on  his  head  until  he  died  (July,  1857). 

"  Without  giving  further  instances,  we  may  confidently  state,  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  attendance  and  nursing  in  workhouses  are  totally 
inadequate." 

Concerning  the  accommodation  for  lunatics  the  Commissioners 
state  that— 

''  In  many  instances  the  crowding  is  excessive ;  the  ventilation  of  the 
rooms  imperfect ;  and  the  furniture,  even  of  the  poorest  description, 
scanty  and  insufficient.  The  deficiency  of  tables,  and  of  seats  for  the 
helpless  and  feeble,  is  almost  constantly  observed ;  and  the  want  of 
sach  suitable  seats  frequently  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  patients  al- 
ways in  bed.  Even  articles  of  furniture  indispensable  to  order,  decency, 
and  cleanly  habits,  are  often  most  sparingly  supphed,  or  altogether 
wanting,  in  the  Blackburn  workhouse,  we  found  the  small  day-rooms 
on  the  male  side  incumbered  with  large  iron  guards  and  heavy  restraint 
chairs ;  and  in  one  room  on  the  women's  side,  used  both  as  a  bed  and 
day*room|  the  beds  were  until  recently  so  close  as  ahnost  to  touch  each 


*> 
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other,  and  H  hu'gq  portion  ofoiio  npaHniciii«odUuiiing  beds  w»  boarded 
cff  as  a,  privy.  la  ad^it^n  \o,  miil^f:  diflcce^it^Wa i^irangemenis,  ihe 
patients  have  iireqv^9ptly,iio.,ji^eafl^,,Qf  ^^^ingnW^  ^^i^y-'^^n^y^*"^"* 
are  proviaed  foi[  wasl^njf  their  p^rfio^iti.  |,i^,,tu|ijrr^ijif5/l\,tl^  SMDplie^Uw 
place  of  .chamber  utensils  iii  the'  dorniitgnos  |  ^n<\  w^  l»aY*<  .ajwiertwned 
that  in  ^onn^  cages' the  vessels  whScti  are  used  as  urii^ats  in  |ihe  nigbt 
time  ^rve  ftjf'thfe  palticrnts  to  ^ash',' oi-'ljfe  WaslieA . hi,  in  ihe,mbming. 
It  nifcbf  fhttpp^s,  hideed,'  that  [nittekiii  Va  ivoAhdriscs  bate  an  v  pro^H^r 
raeaii8ii(lfi^a*hi*g«'thettl«3K^'b<idf'Witti'  b^yroWms;  itrohgWoP  «nk, 
common  to  adl,  beiT%  for  >  tb«  facMt  pAt^  iiAmtmt^  fot  bitting.  Occa- 
sionaU^T,  thepatieniisiwash  oiit'Of<lo<^r»>at  the '^uih|^;' tfr  In  iulte  or 
bowls  placed,  whatever  the  seasonyiaan  lOiitthonB^  er'litt>  Ofteti'slied.*' 

The  obtlring'ift'Wilntiwg  itvAv^rttithj  'rtttd' th^  Ijilddlti^  is  loo 
often  dirty  wid'  iMiiVffidcifit,  Wlitte' *iii  fe(yrtib'w6ri|LWiVses  the  most 
objeoti^^ii'able'pmUiccs  cj^ifet  V?th'i'ejgTlrt;^  ^jg^^  arrimg^meati> 
for  the  liiniiticfe.     At  the'  lluddersncUt  workhouse,  fqr  iastabce— 

'^  The  evils,  arising  from. the  dBte^itipn  |of  XQi^aae  patii^nt^.  ifi  a  irork- 
hotis(^  haVfe'  tfeei)  'made  manifest  to  a  friglif-ful  extent,  owbg  to  the 
shametullr 'defective  accommodatioi^  provided  in  IJiat  Uniou.  It  will 
be  see»  frotn'thfe  subjohiied  rtpWrts  thdt  no  less  tlian  orie-tbird  of  tlie 
inmates  are  insane  or  idiotic;  that  many  of'theiti  are  dirty  in  their 
babi<]B,  and  placed  to  dte^  tbg«Uielf 's^htetknes'  evenitr  a  perfect  state 
of  nudhy^  '  The  ibedding*  isj  stalted' to  bo  both  >«c^hiy  and'  fiRhy,  and  the 
floors  of  the  dormitories  to  be  saturated  with  urine. 

''  Tberp  Jbe^ig.  no  b^tb-ropm,  layibtory,  >vA»hhoTtBe,  oc  iaundcy  on  the 
premises,  a  small  roomoA  the  ground  iSoot:  is  usad  for  these  purposes* 
and  alsQ  as  a  kit^heu,  a  bY'owhouAe,  and  a  bakehouse.  Ov«r'the  «oom 
serving  the§e  sc^en  (Usi4nct  ol:(jects,  a^e  the  donaitories  appropriated 
to  the  siqk  ;  the  atmosphere  oift  whicb  is  .bpih  over-^hiSBM  aad  coniaiai- 
jiated  by  nojcioifis  pman^M^io^s  ea<?ap|ing,froim  below ;  and^so  fitom  the 
wet  clot^g  occasionally  hung  pp  iQ  dry  ifiMUiid  i^h^  bedMiddeD 
patients.  .  .  j       • 

"  Those  idiotic  or  iiisancinmatcs  not  bodily  diaaUed  are  evowded  to- 
gether and  conHned'in*a  yory  Horited  space/ th«y  me  a«sodaled  with 
most  abandoned  charaoters,  spdudcd  in.th|e  dcacf-hoM^e,  .9,tkdiaio  so  cir- 
cumstanced in  other  respects,  bpth  during  day  and  night,  as  to  aggra- 
vate theit  mental  infirmities,  and  lead  to  a  deplorable  state  of  degra- 
dation."^'  '  ' .        '      . 

Eestrnint  cliairs,  chains,  handcufis,  leg  locks,  muff^ittU'Apayaud 
strait-waistcoftts  are  iu  frequ^at  use,  a;ad  j  a^^ .  applied,  by  tl^e 
ailencltuils  wit|iout  the  sauctiouj  an4  probably  without  tbQ.kDOW- 
ledge  .of  the  medical  officer  ojr  jouister  o(C  the  wprUiquBOw  We  dread 
of  lua»tic9  cb^nad  to  benohedj  andetrapfied  tO'  thd^r  beds  at  night 

*  Mr.  FatHftU,  the.  Inspector  of  Uie  Poor  in  the  HetropoUUn  diBtriot^  a  Iu* 
evideoco  beforo  the  recent  Parliamentary  Committee  on. Lunatics,  stated  that  I*' 
had  beard  that  the  Hndciersfield  guardians  bad  '*  come  to  a  vote  to  build  a  new 
workhouse,  bvt  not  a  »agkwtt  tme;  we  have  no  powei*  to  order  them  to  do  iY.*M^* 
R^ort.     Query  1609.) 
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in  the  Dewslwiry -worfchonso,  ** nml  tli^  only  reason  assigned  for 
this  treiU»eiifc'Wft^;'thhit  smne  wotHd-iMtn  a\vay,  and  others  get  out 
of  b^."'    la"the''Biify'  'Wrkhortsc  fhc  Visiting  Commissioner 


(lently  inteudpOj  to  be  eftipjoyoci  foE.th<>.pi?rpa»;<)f  fftstening  down 
violent. patifiOjU?/'  ,At  tfce  Wfl»eUj(!,worklwtt80 ^female  lunatic 
was  found.  most.iipg«W)u$Jly,  bal  monti  ofuellj,! fastened  to  a  bed- 
stead,^ upc^  wbiolfc  «^t  .wasi,cuflt<L>toar.y  io.  irefltraia  her  for  periods 
varying.  fix>m>  a/ iew  dagretoaweak,^    i  -     '  •      /  :  <". 

"lliepat^j^t»,w4i$un^Qubt0<))y,ada«igorQUihflunati^^  the  Visit- 

ing Coramissipperne^p^aQmpudei ;  that ;  ejie  •  should .  W.  at .  onoe  i^moved 
to  an  asylum.*  .  Tlie  gu^dijfii^^  h9weiTer,  pasted  i^  an  aWiempt  to 
justify  their  proceetliiigs,  and  io  prove  Wi  barmlt^s;  and  they  obsti- 
nately refused  to  i-embve  her  according  to  recommendation.** — (p*26.) 

Tliree  fertiiiles  werri'/oyiiid  'ih  hi^  restrained  by  strait-jackets, 
in  theworkTioijise'oF  St.  George  tbg  Marty i-,  Soutli\yarL  These 
unfortunates  were  tluis  rjestraiuQd  day  and  Vigji^  and  .had  been  so 
for  some  tlqae  previously^   ...  ....    . 

Several  example^  are.  givea  of  ihB  insjaftcienoy  of  the  space 

connected  -with  workhouses- foif  the  fjroper  enerdise  of  patients. 
Thus —  .,'.....'•-    '■    {-!•..  i  .  *'    •  ' 

^'^In  the'ClwkenweH'AYbHkhouse  tti©  luriktfc  tvaris  are  nearly  at  the 
top  of  tlm  hoube/reiidefiug  it  impr^titiable  fo^  illRrth  patients  to  gain 
the  smairytird  "below;  which  i*  long  and  liarfoW;  atid  bounded  on  each 
side  of  its  length  by  Mgli  burldings.  This  small  yard  Is  nevertheless 
the  «Aly*  place  ttlibtted  for  exercise  io  the  511  paupers  in  the  house 
(Ifevomliter,  1-867).  ....  In  the  Bblton  workhouse  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  patipei^  1(848  in  iiumbe!-)  are  "crowded  together  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  comfort.  The  yard  for  the  two  lunatic 
wai^dfe  is  qoite  usdlei^fbr  the  pui^pose  '6f  exercise,' being  scarcely  larger 
than  a  g<k>d-m»ed  feom  (Mareh,  ISIfS).*'— (jJ.  28.) ' 

VVe  need  not  comment  on  the  irritating  and  injurioys  influence, 
or  on  the  misery  infliiiteijl  upon  lunatiqs,  by  confining  them  within 
doors  or  within  a  limited  area ;  out  an  example  of  one  of  the  paro- 
chial methods  of  dealing  with  irritated  and  irritable  lunatics 
deserves  quotati(m  .— 

"  At  a  visit  tb  the  Downham  workhouse,  the  case  of  a  male  pri- 
soner then  in  Swafl'Ham  Gaol  was  brought  under  notice.  He  had 
been  reoently*  an  intnate  of  the  workhouse,  and  wds  dlassed  as  of  un- 
^undufindyyet  had  beca  pemittM-  repeatedly  to  ditft^harge  himself. 
Upon  his  last  quitting  the  workhouse,  he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to 
^i(A  for  six  months  for  an  indecent  'assatdt  upon  a  female.  He  had 
previously  been  three  times  in  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  arid  was 
there  described  as  dangerous  to  others.  Whilst  in  the  workhouse  he 
was  thought  scarcely  responsible  fdr  his  actionsi  yet  had  been  com- 
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mitted  to  gaol  on  fourteen  occasions  for  refractory  conduct.  Tbe 
Governor  thought  he  was  not  a  proper  subject  for  punishment  in 
prison,  in  which  opinion  the  Visiting  Commissipner  concurred*.  The 
attention  of  the  Visiting  Justices  being  drawn  to  the  case,  th^  agro^ 
that  it  was  not  right  to  subject  the  man  to  punishment ;  but  as  the 
surgeon  declined  to  certify  his  insanity,  they  sug^sted  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  which  was  done.  On 
the  ground,  however,  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol  still  declining 
to  certify,  the  Secretory  of  State  did  not  feel  justified  in  interfering  in 
the  case." 

The  congregation  and  detention  of  lunatics  in  workhouses  is, 
doubtless,  due  in  part  to  the  insuflSciency  of  asylum  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  the  chief  evil  arising  out  of  the  detention,  the  impe- 
diment cast  in  the  way  of  an  early  and  proper  treatment  of  many 
cases  of  insanity  in  asylums,  arises  mainly  from  an  evasion  of  tbe 
law. 

In  providing  for  the  erection  of  county  and  borough  asylums, 
the  law  directed  that  all  pauper  lunatics  should  be  placed  there 
at  the  outset  of  their  malady ;  and  it  imposed  certain  duties,  re- 
quisite for  the  effective  carrying  out  of  this  wise  provision,  upon 
parochial  authorities.  These  duties  are,  however,  continually 
neglected  or  evaded,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  districts ; 
and  the  principal  object  of  the  asylum  as  a  curative  establish- 
metit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  patient  are,  in  consequence, 
sacrificed. 

''The  law  directs  that  every  pauper  deemed  to  be  lunatic,  and 
proper  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum,  shall  be  taken  before  a  justice,  who, 
upon  being  satisfied  that  he  is  a  fit  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and 
detained,  shall  order  his  removal  to  the  County  Asylum.  But  instead 
of  this  course  being  adopted,  it  is  now  almost  universally  the  custom 
to  remove  the  patient  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Union  Workhouse ; 
where,  if  he  appears  to  be  quiet  and  harmless,  he  is  suffered  to  lemain. 

'*  Instead  of  causing  the  patient  to  be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the 
67th  and  68th  sections  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  Act,  1853,  and  imme- 
diate steps  to  be  taken  for  his  direct  removal  to  the  asylum,  work- 
houses have  been  to  a  great  extent  made  use  of  primarily  as  places  for 
the  reception,  and  (in  many  instances)  for  the  detention,  of  recent 
cases  of  insanity. 

"  The  workhouse  is  thus  illegally  made  to  supply  the  plaee  <tf  a 
lunatic  establishment,  and  the  asylum,  with  its  attendant  comforts  and 
means  of  cure,  which  the  law  has  provided  for  the  insane  poor,  is 
altogether  disfegarded ;  or  it  comes  into  operation  only  when  the  pa- 
tient, by  long  neglect,  has  become  almost  hopelessly  incurable." 

The  phraseology  of  the  Acts  relative  to  the  detention  of 
lunatics  in  workhouses  admits,  however,  of  ready  evasion  of  their 
provisions,  and  do  not,  indeed,  apply  to  a  larg^  and  most  impor- 
tant class  of  lunatics ;  and  until  this  defectiveness  of  the  Acts  be 
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removed,  we  see  little  hope  of  escape  irom  many  of  the  troubles 
ooRoected  with  the  removal  of  patients  to  asylums.  The  45th 
section  of  the  Act  4  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  provides  that  "  every 
person  wilfully  detaining  in  any  workhouse  any  dangerous  lunatic, 
insane  person,  or  idiot,  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour ;"  and  Article  101  of  the  General 
Consolidation  Order  of  the  Poor- Law  Soai'd  directs  ''that  no 
pauper  of  unsound  mind  who  may  be  dangerous,  or  who  may 
have  been  reported  as  such  by  the  medical  officer,  or  who  may 
require  habitual  or  frequent  restraint,"  shall  be  retained  in  a 
vForkhouse  for  more  than  fourteen  days.  These  provisions,  it  is 
clear^  are  not  applicable  in  the  slightest  degree  to  unsoundness 
of  the  mind  unaccompanied  by  violence. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  influence  exercised  by  the  de- 
tention of  lunatics  in  workhouses  in  fostering  pauper  lunacy,  and 
in  filling  our  asylums  with  chronic  cases;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  understood  how  the  diminution  of  the  curative 
power  of  the  asylums  from  this  cause  reacts  upon  the  work- 
houses, and  tends  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  accumulation  of 
lunatics  there.  This  reaction  of  the  one  class  of  institutions  upon 
the  other;  the  consequent  impairment  of  the  most  beneficial 
effects  of  the  asylums ;  and  the  augmentation  both  in  workhouses 
and  asylums  of  matured  and  confirmed  lunatics,  might  be  supposd 
to  be  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  folly  of  those  parochial 
authorities^  who  conceive  that  they  practise  a  true  economy  by 
detaining  their  insane  in  workhouses.  But,  in  addition,  the 
Commissioners  express  the  opinion  that  the  difference  of  cost  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum  and  in  a  work- 
house is  not  so  great  as  is  ordinarily  conceived,  for — 

''  In  the  mode  of  apportioning  the  cost  of  a  pauper  in  a  workhouse, 
several  items  are  excluded  from  the  maintenance  account  which,  in 
asylums,  appear  to  render  that  account  considerable.  In  the  former 
case,  food  and  clothing  are  generally  the  main  items  of  outlay  ;  whilst 
in  the  other  all  salaries,  and  many  articles  entitled  *  necessaries,'  arc 
included.  These  latter  expenses  in  parishes  are  passed  over  to  the 
Union  fund,  and  paid  from  a  different  source.  The  ostensible  cost, 
therefore,  of  the  patient's  *  maintenance'  in  a  workhouse  does  not  re- 
present the  same  expenses  as  his  maintenance  account  in  an  asylum. 

'*  In  addition  to  tais,  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  consist;  in  a  great  measure,  of  children  and  aged  persons, 
who  are  maintained  at  a  small  cost.  Therefore,  when  an  average  of 
the  entire 'outlay  is  struck,  and  an  equal  charge  made  for  every  occu- 
pant, whether  expensive  or  otherwise,  the  actual  cost  of  the  insane 
patient  (which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  rest)  does  not  appear.*' 

To  remove  the  evils  connected  with  the  detention  of  lunatics  in 
wozkfaoasea  the  Commissioners  offer  certain  suggestions.    The 
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first  of  these  is  bnscrt  npoii  nn  opinion  of  ilie  entire  unfitness  of 
workhouses,  from  their  character  and  manrtgement,  for  the  proper 
care  of  lunatics — fin  ojpinlon  conbeniiiig;  which  little  doubt  can 
be  entertained.  They  suggest ^that  Jnexpensivfe  buililjngs  should 
be  erected  in  connexion  with,  or  a(  a  couYenient  distance  from 
existing  asylums,  fyt:  tlie  recepUcjH  of  chronic,  idio^iiij,  and, ^arm- 
less cases.  These  auxiliary  asylums  need  not  cost  half  the 
expense  in. building  and  maiMigeiiieptx){  our  qrdiniuryaiqflDBis, 
and  they  wauld.  serv^  the  purpbst)  of  sel»3Viog  workbooses 
entirely,, nnd  asylums  msiinly,  of  Aboir  QfaTonioGttees^/Bndleafethe 
latter  free  to  develope  fully  their  capacities  as  hospitals. 

Somje  9Uoh  pkin  m«'st  ultimately" 'b^oebttieo'neoeiisary,  as  it 
is  very  evident  that  oar -pfes^nt  ^yst^fWof  W^ylHito  nccoHflrtfioda- 
tion  caJinOt'dontinn*  tnuth  loti'get  withorit'  dbtoinjj  ttt  a  dead- 
lock. But  we  insist  upon  the  iropottancb  of  'ascertainiDg 
fully  the  amouiit  and*  character  of  th^  evil,  We  have  i/)  contend 
with  before  any  pliin  of  additional  asylufh  accommodation  is 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale;  because,  from;  ^lyhai,  we  have 
already  said,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  suflBcient  to  base  fut^ire 
modifications  of  our  plans  foe  the  care  *and.  ir^toMBt  of  Junatics 
on  the  existing. pamper  lunaciy.  iu  our-  WoiJihousea  and  pri?ate 
asylums  (for  the  Commiasiopara  hkive  pointed  out  tbe  fitness  of 
removing  tbe  pauper  inmatea  of  private  nsylums  b»  well  as  tbe 
lunatics  in  workhouses).  There  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  as  fall 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  pauper-  aitd  indigent  lunaties, 
idiots,  and  imbeciles  outside  the  walls  of  asylums  and  workhouses, 
as  that  which  has  taken  place-  iuto  the  condition  of  lunatics 
within  workhouse^,  would  lead  to  as  valuable  results. 

The  further  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  are  well  cal- 
culated to  improve  tbe  state  of  lunatics  in  workh<M|ses,  so  far  ds 
that  is  susceptible  of  improvement^  until  such  a  period  as  a 
scheme  may  be  Revised  and  caimd  out  Avhieh  will  close  those 
buildings  altogether  to  lunatics  except  for  very  temporary 
purposes.     They  say  ^— 

*^  We  think  it  essential  that  Visiting  Justices  o£  Asylums  should  be 
invested  with  full  power,  hj  theu^selves  or .  their  ro^cal  officers,  to 
visit  workhouses,  and  to  oraer  the  removal  of  insane,  inmates  there- 
from to  asylums  at  their  discretion.  They  should  also  he  empowered, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Conunissionsrs,  to  order  the  removal  into  the 
asylum  of  pauper  patients  boarded  with  strangers. 

"  No  lunatic  or  alleged  lunatic  to  be  received  into  or  detained  in  a 
workhouse,  unless  he  shall  have  been  duly  taken  before  a  justice  or  offi- 
ciating clergyman,  and  adjudged  by  him  as  not  proper  to  be  sent  to  aa 
asylum.  * 

"  In  any  case,  however,  wherein  an  order  for  a  lunatic's  rec^tioa 
into  an  asylum  shall  be  made  by  a  justice  or  officiating  clergyman,  it 
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shall  be  competent  .to  him,  if,  fbr  ^iecial,rjeasons  to  be  set  forth  in  his 

ordfir,  he  shiJl  dee^  it  .expedi^nt^  to  direct  thi^t  9uch  lunatic  be  taken, 

yvtenpqrey.po  the  \ypr^boM^^  .an^.  there  Maiped  fop  s^ich  limited 

period,  nc^i  exceeding  two  clear  ,days,  as  may  be  necessary,  pending 

arraiu^m6nts  for  hia  removal  to  the  asylutn. 

"A list!  of  all  iHihate^  of  linsciurid  mind  to' be  kept  by  the  medical 

offlfcerpf^a  W6it!h'6ii8e,^&d'left.d6c6BiiMb  to  t*e  Vi^feng'  Commis. 
sloner  '"'    i-"'*'    f"  'i    im-.m    --•!  ,■  ■■-•i.    /•;.'»     •   '•    . 

''TH^Micli<»a-OfBdei:''to's^f^,' iW  bueh  'H^,lhe  ibrihs  of  mental 
disorder,  iMid  t^indkMKto  the  pttbie|lits<iwlMMi  he'>nmy  deeitt  cttmble,  or 
oUienriBe  likely-^  ^benefit  b{f,  or*  it  bther  irespeetap^eitfof,  removal 
to  an  asylnmi   i  ';'i»  ^-i;  <  «» :«,       i-  .•'    /         .«  «  * 

"The  ^i^tin^fCommissioner^ . and  ihe  tFoor-Law<  Inspeotor,  to  be 
empovered  tfi  i^^r^f^i  direct,  the  r^li^Ting  officer  to  take  any  insane 
iaitmte  l^fore  j^^  jiu^cie,  juuder  ,th^  ,pi:^vjbv>i^  of  ik^  r^Tth  Station  of  the 

lui^I  <^ase», p^  mmatesof  ^nsound  mmq  t^inpor^rily,  detained  m 
workhouse:?,  the  medical' officer  to' be  investjed  with  full  powers  as  re- 
Bpecis  cla3sii[iciLlion,''di^ty  employment,  iand  medical  and  moral  treat- 
ment,  and  olli^fWi^e;"  ■  ^     '  ' 

In  the'prbeeding'lirtiole  <we  Uve  eBdeavoared  to  show  from 
the  fitatistios  of  -  padfier 'lunaoyy  and  the*  Beporti  of  ibe  Oomihis- 
sioBers  in  Liinaey  <ki  <  'the'  con<iition;<«h«raoler,  ^and  treatment  of 
lunatics  iiy  iverithotises,  'the  necessity '^whiichiejiists  for  a  full 
inquiry  intbi  the>ffm(ytmt'  and fbBtering  caus'es  of  lHaacy  Among  the 
poor  and  indigent  ieia'Sdes  of  the  potHtllfitioii,  and  while  doing 
this  we  hacre  MafraineJ'the  Bep^tai  a^  sufficient  lebgth  we  tru^t 
to  tfidiiti  the  ifmnlddiate  objeot  >a(f  whiieh)  it  oi^S.  >  The  aflproiiohing 
Census,  we  haib<p<MnMd  <Mit,  would  M  ijhfe>  best,  perhia^'the  only 
nieimi;  <ef  ftseertftittiiig'iMOiiraltety  the  aaMMmftofhtnacy  among  the 
poor  and' indigent'  elaisses,  tbisiiiqiairy  donsiftntnig.  a  portion  of 
an  inquiry  ]t|t<»  tbeientiii^  amoant  of  insanity  in  the  kingdom — a 
desidentlub  In^oeSa)  lie  ^etrasiuediba)  sriefl(ye^  while  a  speoi^o 
inquiry ' would  *be  needed  iiito  ib^ "fostering:  oktses'of  insanity 
among  the  poor.  Whether  this  latter  inquiry  would  be  ccmsi^stdnt 
with  the  onerous  duties  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  or  would 
reqttfrfe  feriti^^ca^ying^dM  k  BpfebiAl  (JwiAiiiSsion  wfe  *Antiot  say  ; 
but W^"#'6uta"ft'gilin'ti>ye  the lYtiiidHttrice'uBll 'rt^fcesMtyof Ijotli the 
iDve%ritfA«iffwe'MvejiidIc<itcd.  •»  -      •      ;    ■      '\    ' 

■  /  »^  j '  c  I  »    »  '   M    I )     1 1  I  •  I  '         I  It 1 , .      ;  >     i     ,'  •  '         '      . '    ■  I 

"l>»»     |j,  'onf  I'l     .fij     i  .iiiii  <i,J  y^  .  Mini  «.<■.>■...  >    ) — ui  ■     *       ' '    " 


>  t  •      1  i.'i  *      . '       "    '     '  •      ■  «'  I 
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• ' t-i  (  ,,    I  >.   1  ,. ,  -EDiUOATION.-  •'  • 

In  the  last  uumber  of  this  journal,  in  an  article  on  the  nrtlBcial 
prodactiou  of  stupidity  in  .schools,  we  nought  to  cnU  the  atteutiou 
of  our  readers  to  the  possibility  that  barm^  rather  than  good,  may 
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frequently  result  from  the  powerful  educational  influences  of  the 
present  day: — when  those  influences  are  either  undesirable  in 
their  nature,  or  misdirected  in  their  application. 

Our  argument  was  mainly  intended  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  variations  witnessed  among  adults,  in  point  of 
mental  capacity,  are  far  too  considerable  to  be  explained  by  dif- 
ferences in  original  conformation ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  encephalon  to  automatic  action  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  source  of  practical  errors  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

We  return  to  this  subject,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  to 
expound  a  truism,  because  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance to  the  community.  We  believe  that  education  can  never 
be  successftilly  and  economically  conducted,  as  regards  the 
masses,  until  it  is  based  upon  sound  physiology ;  and  that  empi- 
rical teaching,  however,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it  may  occa- 
sionally develope  the  powers  of  individuals,  must  always  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  afibrd  secure  foundation  for  a  national 
system.  The  facts  and  arguments  hy  which  these  propositions 
are  supported,  are  of  a  kind  to  appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  body ;  and  hence  our  brethren,  or  at 
least  those  among  them  who  have  been  led  to  reflect  at  all  upon 
educational  questions,  are  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of,  and  are 
called  upon  to  lead,  the  opinions  of  the  general  public.  Outside 
the  pale  of  the  profession,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  novelty,  and 
even  of  wonder,  that  physiology  should  furnish  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  bodily  health ;  and  that  the  wholesale  violation 
of  these  rules  should  be  followed  by  commensurate  calamities. 
Official  personages,  from  the  departments  of  the  War  Office  to  a 
country  board  of  guardians,  from  the  country  board  of  guardians 
to  a  village  Dogberry,  are  almost  unanimous  in  endeavouring  to 
believe  that  the  laws  of  vital  action,  as  enunciated  by  medical 
authority,  are  only  the  crotchets  of  the  individual  doctor  who  may 
give  them  utterance ;  and  that  they  may  be  disregarded  without 
guilt,  or  forgotten  without  punishment.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  public  mind  may  once  have  been  in  a  similar  position,  rela* 
tively  to  the  forces  that  govern  inert  matter;  that  architects  may 
have  striven  to  build  in  spite  of  gravitation  ;  or  shipwrights  to 
defy  the  conditions  of  buoyancy.  It  is  conceivable  that,  a  cen- 
tury hence,  a  verdict  of  insanity  would  screen  a  martinet  vho 
might  reproduce  Crimean  disasters ,  or  await  a  constable  who  had 
connived  at  his  neighbour's  cesspool.  But,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  enlightenment,  it  has  yet  to  be  realized  that  physical 
and  vital  forces  are  modes  of  the  same  agency,  producing  their 
effects,  under  known  conditions,  with  equal  and  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty. Still  less  is  it  generally  known  or  admitted  that  the 
various  actions  which  are  called  intellectual  can  be  referred,  eacb 
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to  its  proper  organ  in  the  nervous  centres,  each  to  definite  cir* 
eumstances  modifying  the  course  of  the  impression  in  which  it 
bad  its  origin.  On  this,  and  on  many  other  subjects,  there  is, 
we  think,  a  tendency  to  credit  intelligent  persons  with  a  larger 
amount  of  scientific  information  than  they  usually  possess ;  and 
to  expect  from  them  more  just  opinions  than  they  have  ever  been 
enabled  to  form.  The  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  did  us 
the  honour  to  criticize  in  liis  columns  our  article  on  the  produc- 
tion of  stupidity ;  and  to  select  our  physiological  heresies  for 
special  animadversion.  We  argued,  he  said,  as  if  from  a  tripar* 
tite  division  of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  referred  to  a 
brain  proper,  a  sensorium,  and  a  spinal  centre ;  whereas  it  was 
well-known  that  the  central  nervous  system  can  be  divided  into  tivo 
parts  only, — the  cortical  and  the  medullary!  We  transfer 
tbis  exquisite  morceau  to  our  pages,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
most  ludicrous  blunder  that  ever  was  couched  in  language,  but 
because  it  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  value  of  popular  notions  upon 
all  kindred  subjects.  If  such  be  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
write  our  newspapers,  how  much  knowledge  may  we  expect 
from  those  who  read  them  ?  The  only  possible  answer  must 
lead  to  the  inference  that  the  elements  of  physiology  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehended  by  the  public  to  be  of  general  utility 
iu  guiding  conduct  or  habits,  even  where  bodily  health  alone  is 
concerned  ;  and,  as  ottr  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  is  not  only  somewhat  intricate  in  itself,  but  is,  moreover, 
among  tlie  latest  triumphs  of  research,  so,  in  this  department, 
more  conspicuously  than  in  any  other,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phy* 
sieiau  to  diffuse  abroad  that  light  which,  by  reason  of  his  elevated 
scientific  position,  falls  first  across  his  path : — when  as  yet  its 
source  has  not  risen  high  enough  to  dispel  the  clouds  and  mists 
which  obscure  the  lower  portions  of  the  track,  or  to  illuminate 
the  gloomy  caverns  which  are  the  lurking-places  of  prejudice  and 
error. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  pursuit  known  among  men  that  has 
occupied  a  larger  share  of  time,  employed  a  larger  amount  of 
skill,  or  been  watched  with  a  more  absorbing  interest,  from  the 
beginning  of  history  to  the  present  day,  than  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  young.  Ambitious  teachers,  seeking  their  own  fame 
through  the  reputation  of  their  pupils ;  parents,  noting  the  pro- 
gress of  their  offspring  with  the  most  aspiring  or  the  most  affec- 
tionate solicitude ;  philosophers,  bent  upon  discovering  in  what 
degree  the  intellectual  development  of  the  human  race  could  be 
modified  or  controlled  by  cultivation;  all  alike  have  devoted 
their  be-st  talents,  stimulated  by  their  most  ardent  desires,  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  that  surrounds  the  earlier  years  of 
life*    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  alike  have  failed.     They 
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have  failed  not  only  in  obtaiiiiDg  M17  mnMottmity'of  ^Tetult^' not 
only  in  every  attempt  tb  Aefiti8i41iel>ltMJfti»'0f  tlfeii^'imil!  ]^bwM; 
but  i  &ven  m  \  eMbhAuag  >  ttfK)B  '/siftisfaetdry '  evi deiyod  ^  tlmi;  tliey 
posswsr  M  '7egftf  Ab<  > tfaei  fdo«ltles'>of /Ibei  miiM;  <  Wf  ^dvKdrs %Nt- 
eveh  Tke/  sdm^ : lioutelield^i tli^  ii^aiiid'  getioM,''%h6> '0ain^  <loli^, 
nmy  8^nd  foiib  4hd  se2Uio]|wyai]gler'Mid'the'iv(n)46iiI  sp^ 
it<  aa^  open  ^(tttttion  whfttiKir  th^^HtHstBho^  ^^\imd^i  ^n  ^kfortAR* 
tioik  or  on  training  $•  imdai  «tiliUilotte  'o||Mdi^'qiMth)Mi^wlfeil^>«he 
positidnB'tof  the'iw6i  m^n  mi^ht  not;  h^'ret^^fihU^^in  Mir  life. 
With  Tegirircl  to  ohiHren;'  iJlime '  JB^  'probafbly  ito  jWCfteiwei  '^tewlwr 
who  wonldtheBitatd  t6  promise  that  h^  Wotfld  db^t^Htit-ii^a^'l)^ 
for  ^Bohi  {yupiientru^d  W  hjg>liarg#^  bmt^theti^  ^e  f^'^ 
whot  would  attef»lpt"to<  (predici  ^h«»th<i'r^sHlt^t(f^'{hfet  ^i  ^ofild 
be.'  '  Them  is/ttpptfretotly,  *6'  mea»ute'by»lel1fioh'  *<)  iatteer(j45*  ft* 
nivtnral  t^I^e  npon  WhinihMdaelibminiHtbmiedil  %TldjV^i^^ueri(ly; 
0o»^lMMhird'bywMditoesiittiBte'«hk^effi)oi0»df'cUftiVitti^     " 

Tbere  is^  it  need  iDUKtlybe^Mrid,  iiYi  abondattt^^^^bf  %Aikdji^,m 
thd'BfittSB  in  which  thi>  wdi'd  is 'useti  by'PttIey«'iifa<a*f|,  l^^extorm' 
ettgfy  prepardtidn  that  iH  ntAdei^h  6ur»yo«ath  «Di*^th^'^WBl*df  bur 
Hve«.  '  The  nfttm-e  of  thief  pyepaTtttjoii^ttffs'k'tt^leU;  and  Wlll^^, 
with  the  ftrtiStiiationfi  of  fitehitim'  AAd"  drotirtfeftaiittfe'i  btri  '^&mij 
alwfey ft  learn  from  it  thl[it,:^0mal  fe\it^  btei*fg '^^lek  ^tW  lUfcyiask, 
and  :«lvera^e  capfedtiy  to  thfe  pntril;'  ato^  d^lrfed  'littfcSifalBtite  mfcr 
be^ecnred  with  tdlemble '^^rtfttaty.  "  ^  » ' '  '»  '  ^-  '  .  '""  * 
'  Thib  much  being*  grahled;  thdre  +etilAiil^  the  i^ta4i*aW  fed 
that'  the  ^bwei-'io  confer' ittaitiments  ibn^'  llfie  ^bstttt'ofnoy 
direct  cwtttrol' over  the  frtculties'of  the  ijfimtf.  "K^  fwtr  bb^fe  kt  a 
pttbHo'  school;  who  had'  spent  the  *whole  "^eWoff  <^f*'ybii<li  in 
m-akingv^fses,  it  might  bef  fbuted  that  -the  '^ercil^e,  'hi  on6  ddse, 
had  s6rVed  t6  call  inthafctlvHythoMghe^t  poVer^bf'tW  intel- 
lect; in  the  other,  the  ej^erciSe  itself  having' ^illlcithtiilertiblj 
well  performed,  theio'  powetti  wfgftt  h6  in  cofcpkriitHr^  nfbtyance. 
The  old  erplanritiott  of' tW^  woiM  b^,  tfiat'the' bhiiti  of  the 
latter  pnpil  was  sterile  ^n'oiiM  ;  bttl  the  cte^Wtob^cbmtion  for 
tb6  explanation  to  be  a  'soniid  one.  '  In'  strch  itr^taiid^s,  laWent- 
ably  freqnent  even  in  the  befttBchbbls,' there  is  lisi^nlty  a  certftin 
relation  between  tho  length  of  lime  gi'vcn  to  teaching,  and  Hii* 
duration  of  the  acquirements  which  iestilt  ftoVn  5t. '  '  Xleseendinir 
a  step  lower  in  the  erocial  seale,  to '  clashes  who  can  iieither  'com- 
mand the  best  schools  for  their  cHildri^t^,  "nor  retain  them  for  a 
very  prolonged  period  under  tuition,  it  may  be  dbscrvcU  tlmt 
mental  cultivation  among  the  inipifs  becomeis  moi^e  exceptional; 
and  also  that  their  attainments  are  less  permanent;  while  011 
reaching  the  level  of  elementary  schools  under' inspection,  or  the 
lower  depth  of  those,  for  pupils  of  the  same  rank,  that  are  nd 
under  inspection,  we  find  mental  cultivation  only  in  rare  auJ 
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solitary  inttanoeSy  and  attainments  so  fleeting  that  they  can 
Boarcely  W  aaid  to  havt  aay  duration  «t  all. 

If  th«0:  viow  .be.  correct,  and  we  entectain  it  ostho  resnlt  of 
careful  aadMreipeated  inquiry,  a  doubt  naturally  oeonrq  as  to 
whether,  the  lachools  devoted  to  the  education>of  the  lower  middle, 
aod  li^uiiug  elAsa^ifServe,.  nationally  speaking,  anyusefoipur* 
pose, .  P0r^ns.nowH]iTing-hAi»iititne889d.aigr9atnh«Bgn iuithoir 
cbaraater.find  ]nAB«(;9n90ftt ;  JmU^  h^s;  this  .(Kroduoedt  any*concur- 
lent  ()bwg0|ia.tbiMr  ^ffioienoyi?  i\T!b^  lataUi;  ^ott,  tutoi.to*the 
PnniMe^s  Obad^tte^.wed  to  i^ilnttfttbiittiie'  MdameV  <of  Ju?  native 
villogQ  titag^i  bar  pupOa  to  oaUievet^y.wordiof  imore  than  three 
8f  lla^lei^ "  Jlfeblickaidn^zgar  /',  vrhilo  the  cerlifteiated  m^s^ers  of.  the 
pre^ei^  d«(y  pro^s  to  pay  fa{i«oial  Attention  to.iputcAuationi 
meaiu9g^,  luul  prqpor  «i^phf^9is»  Q^t  go,  into  any  •elementary 
Bchool,  i|4idi  s^Iq^  the^  tAsding  pf  the  .pupiJb  to  a  reali  testy  ,and 
there  wj^l  j\Qt  be  foundi  wie^ apfprehop^  one  .^^bool  in  alumdred 
in  wbii^ti.the  ta4YiM^pe,  pp,.tJ^  Nebuqh^kie«(CQr  systeia^  wiU  be 
sufficiontlj  ifApor^ni  tqideipive  repqrd»  ar.tqiinflaenoo  in  the 
Blighfest  ^^giK^Q'l^^' power  9f.the,pupi)4  to.read^  oc  their  pleasure 
in i^ifig.'i  ..Certfii^  prepared  parages  mi^y.  be  .piqonoQnced  abud 
frota  Hp,  ofi^^n  hoQ^,.  ,ia,  i|)ii)h  q  manm^r  93  to  Qqnrey  their  .sense ; 
bat  unpvepare^  ^Assf^^^  e.vea  of  pimple  .lytords,. if  .th^y  affiurdr  a 
single  opppi;t^i^ty  jtQ.blupd^ri  will  seldom  .indeed  se^  the  o^por-; 
tuDity  lost.  As  a  rule,  the  eye  ^nd  mind  o^the  readQir,do  not 
precede  Ips  vpitfe  «,  than  whioh  there  can  be.  no  clearer  proof  that 
the  meaning  qf  the  mc^tter  read  is.  npt  takeu  .into  aqcount.  Ludi- 
crous mistakes  between  words  of  somqwhat  siouUr  sound  but 
diverse  sense^  suoh  as  saying  "  mutton"  for,"  motion,"  are  of. con- 
tinual ocenrrence.  Here  t1^  fault  is  in  the  eye,  or  rather  in  the 
optic  ganglia  of  the  sonsorium,  and  the  intelligence  doesnot  cor* 
rect  it,  because  not  at  all  employed  or  concerned  Ux  the  operation. 
We  recently  heard  an,  error  of  an  analogous  kind,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  admission  of  some  youths  into  a  benefit  society.  They 
were  required  to  repeat  after  the  secretary  a  prescribed  formula, 
containing  a  promise,  if  they  saw  any  other  member  committing 
a  fault,  "  gently  to  apppze  him  of  it^  as  bqcometh  a  brother  of 
this  order."  They  ell  said,  *'  gently,  to  praise  Jiim  for  it."  They 
had  all  recently  been  pupils  at  wl^aj;  i§  called  a  "  good"  elementary 
school,  and  they  were  all  alike  incapable  0/  ascending  to  the 
height  of  an  intentional  paraph];ase.  .  It  is  difficulty  however,  or 
hardly  possible,  to  ascertain  the  presenciB  or  the  lack  of  general 
improvement  in  the  art  of  reading,  because  the  materials  for  com- 
parison do  not  exist.  Of  course,  more  children  are  taught  to 
read  now  than  formerly ;  many  inore  relatively  to  the  population 
as  well  as  absolutely ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  they  are  so 
taugbt  as  to  derive  any  advantage,  any  really  useful  and  available 
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knowledge,  from  the  teaching?  ''Jtiinit«kiihe'^flta|yigo/'wHe» 
Mr.  DickenS;  "  to  shuffle  through  the  storeets,  unfamiliar  with  the 
iihapes,  and  in  ntter  darkness  as  to  tibe  ineanin^,  of  those  mys- 
terious symhols,  so  ahundant  ovet  the  Bhbps/  ^d  at  t)ie  eom^ 
of  the^iieets,  and  on  the  doors^  and  ii;i  tliie  windows!  To  see 
people  read^  and. to  see  people  wpt^^  and  to. j^  the  poatmen 
ifUxYex  letters,  and  npt  to  iiave  the  Wt  ^d«a  of  all  that  Isftgnage, 
to  be»  to  every,  ao^op  f>i  it>  stone  hUnd  and  d«mh  I"  This  is  a 
stiikiag  picture ;  hat  is  the  condilaomof  the.maa  to  ^om  every 
long  wonl  is  Nebaehadiiezaar,  aaiil  in  wiKise  tnootli  the  wand 
Nebuchadnezzar  represents  no  ideai^  iteally  monh  in  iidvssioe  ef 
what  the  novelist  desoiibes  ?  Is  the  'sensaticnial  jmowledge  of  an 
artificial  connexion  between  certain  symbols  and  certain  sounds,— 
a  knowledge  not  only  unconnected  with  the  intelligence,  but 
almost  antagonistic  to  it,  a  sufficient  end  to  b^  gained  by  the 
annual  expenditure  of  nearly  a  million  sterlings  by  the  constant 
labour  of  Privy  Councillors,  inspectors,  teachers,  dhildren  ?  The 
so-called  *' reading"  is  often  the  only  attainment  afforded  by  the 
elementary  school  that  ia  discoverable  a  ibw*  moBflim  after  the 
removal  of  the  pupils ;  and  any  one  who  will  be  sttthe  troifak  of 
infnirsng,  may  soon  be  satisfied  as  to  its  pieeise  valve. 

Litera  soripta  Tiumet.  In  the  art  of  wnting,  &^  woiks  of  the 
paat  and  of  the  preseiit  are  alike  opoifto  oar  observattioa';  and  it 
IS  not  difficuH  to  ascertain  Iww  mneh  improvement  (as  regaids 
the  results  of  teaching,  not  the  number  of  people  -tanghtl  has 
been  produced  by  educational  grants  and  Minutes  in  Couttstl.  We 
have  before  ns  two  letters,  written,  with  an  inlwrvial  of  neariy  a 
oentury  between  them,  hy  pei»ons  in  fanmble  lifis,  whose  faduhes 
were  tenants  tipon  the  same  estaite,  in  an  agriouitural  comii;. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  subjects  t^i  wfaioh  they  treat: 
the  first  having  reference  to  a  diqNote  about  posseseion  of  a 
gaiden,  and  the  second  being  from  a  young  scUier,  describio; 
his  experiences  of  recent  Indian  warfare.  But  the  extmi^  ve 
give  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  teaching  of  former  times  is  not 
greatly  surpassed  by  that  of  the  present  day,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  power  of  the  pupils  to  write  intelligibly  is  concerned. 

The  correspondent  in  the  eighteenth  century  writes : — 

•*  I  shoud  be  a  blicht  to  your  Onear  wud  writ  to  the  Weddear 

Con  soming  the  Garden  for  she  ont  Let  me  Gardeney.    ••;••♦  I 

Shond  Be  Glad  if  I  Ded  now  wen  that  man  oad  be  to a  bout  the 

Bepears  mo^  Be  Don  sonn  for  Sprang  oui  Draw  a  lioikg  •  *  *  * 
Pl^  to  Let  me  now  wot  Day  Hegh  ool  be  thear  Be  Gaus  I  Lev  at  a 
destenc  I  mit  not  be  thear  els  wit^  out  I  now  the  de  of  hi6  twoDg 
•  •  *  *  -pi^  ^Q  26^^  jQQ  ancear  Dey  Beckley  and  if  jom  aeod  a  letor 
to  the  Wedear  I  can  com  to  hor." 
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fheliidiiift'sdfliervriteB: — 

'  -- — :w^  nwrph  feg  cwcb^s  til  inrpe  jpipd,  h^  Qumt^rs  of  our 
Armey  on  the  18  small  body  of  tbeEnemey  advanced  on  our  head 
Quarters  the  com  in  con  tack  with  each  uther  the  fout  about  3  hours 
wee  was  not  sodn  anaf  for  the  fit  wee  was  on  day  to  Leat.  "We  coud 
bear'ttuB  beg^  Gun^  th^  font  r^re  hard  for  the  tim  it  Leai^  ♦  •  •  • 
wee  was  fores'  to  fit  her^itn^l/hear  all  nit  we  was  ftiust  to  keep  sheffcen 
oor  pesshenfor  otrr^EAetriey  kee{>  Mten  oup  blu  Lrtr  aU  the  night  that 
tiie  eoad  gee  m  iAu>«iii  Bajr  for  B  mtb  ro«^ii  «omi  at  the  see  U0  tlie  fir 
d  dk  their  teegifimiB  wt  ua  thaooi  wee  «v  Aib  to  shef  our  pee^en  agmi 
our  B(er  CoaaxBemti  waa  hie»  ded  aU  roiwo  as  *  *  *  ^  owr  Enemy 
mead  tbar  jset^e^t^wen  the  Mod  the  Britiah  infintary  and  awahry  o^mr 
mia  ful  chaj:g  feaa  to  feaa  the  maad  thar  retreat  tibe  did.  not  lik  to  aee 
the  Bennett  glezsen  in  their  fea9  *  *  *  *  our  tilleary  wos  fus  to  fier 
blaink  their  ball  Aminshen  was  Don  for  to  mak  the  Enemey  think  the 
plenty  *  ♦  •  ♦  I  ward  my  sheart  2  months  with  thout  washin  when 
1  took  him  of  for  to  wash  him  her  falld  in  pesses  than  i  went  with 
thont  short,"  &c.,  Ac.,  &c. 

The  yonng  soUiers  letter  is  of  considerabld  le&gtli ;  and,  in 
laany  paaaagaa,  difl^lays  eonsidorable  descufdiTe  power.  Our 
eitraets  feom  it  abow  errors  of  preeiaidy  the  a^me  cbwaoter  as 
those  in  the  letter  wrttten  neaily  a  hundrai  yeero  befoxe.  In 
botii  caaee  ibey  are  tike  emm  of  men  no4  mueh  oconatomed  to 
wnte^  and  moA  in  tb«  habit  o£  reading;  b<it  who  endieaToured  to 
find  meaoB  of  egB|preQBmg'  Aeir  ideas  upon  paper.  We  may  safely 
eoacloiie  that  wnting  was  a  laborious  taak  to  them  both»  only 
undertaken  nnder  the  pressure  of  a  strong  motive;  and  also 
thai)  reading  was  certainly  not  among  their  pleesciros.  Had  it 
keen  so,  they  would  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  sight  as  they 
were  iirith  the  sound  of  the  words  they  wished  to  nsa ;  and  eould 
not  ha.v#  CaUen  into  ludicrous  mistakes  through  trusting  to  their 
eaia  for  gaidanee.  The  effect  of  such  guidance  is  conspicuously 
manifest,  in.  the  first  letter^  in  "Day  Beckley;"  and,  in  the 
8eeond»  in  ''  Oommerats"  and  "  Bennet."  In  a  descriptive  pas» 
sage,  not  eited  above,  the  writer  states  that  his  regiment  did  great 
"  exquslm :"  an  attempt  to  set  down  what  was  colloquially  familiar 
to  him*  In  both  letters^  dim  memories  of  words  once  seen  in 
priut^  appear  to  obscure  the  simple  phonetieism  that  is  the  mani- 
fest ruling  principle;  and  of  this  the  correct  spelling  of  ''head 
Quarters "  (words  often  before  the  eyes  of  the  soldier)  furnishes 
a  good  example.  On  the  whole  we  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  die  eomparati¥d.y  modem  school,  equally  with  the  compara* 
tively  andent  one,  had  failed  to  confer  the  power  of  Tead]ug,-«--of 
reading  uneonsciously,  that  is,  the  mind  being  occupied  about 
the  ideas  or  information  conveyed  by  the  composition,  and  not 
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upon  the  mere  deciphering  of  the  words  themselves.  If  children 
are  taught  io  read,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  they 
will  inevitably' like  read&ug,  ^1(  becoina  eng^O£te^  by  it,  unA  ^11 
seize  eagerly  upon  all  bdok*  within' their  reeich.  If 'uiey  af^  only 
taught  to  decipher,  they  will  fihd  thi^  labour  irksomie^;  abd^whett 
freed  from  restraint,  will  seldom  or  never  practise'  it.  In  the 
former  case  they  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  words  that.it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  commit  very 
grave  errors  in  spelling ;  while,  in  .the  leister,  the  unaided  earmay 
lead  them  astray  tbrpugh  all  possible  p9rj;][^uiations  of  the  alphabet. 
,  We  have  selected  tb^se  two^^cquir^n^^ts^i  c^di^g  ^od  writings 
as  the  subjects  of  the  present  article,  not  only  bec^us?  they  ai^ 
common  to  all  schenk^^of  6dtt«aiioa»  nor  entirely  because  the 
plan  npon  wlkiob  they  are  taught  will  often,  we  believe,  determine 
the  charaeter  of  mind  of  tlie  learner,  but  in  some  measure  because 
the  aciions  .performed,  larp  ^i^ffiqvently.^p^e  to  he.  oaaflly  anajj^d 
and  te^tedi  wA  referred  to  th^  oirgana  qionp^rped  iaprodt^ing 
them.  Heading  and  writii^  maj^.^e.  so  .tnu^taa  to  stiiualate 
the>  intellectual  fEvoultiea^  And  toi  ke^  the :  sepsorium,  ia  jLts .  duly 
subordinate  position.*  Xh^^y  often  of^.  taii^ht  (v^ot .  only  iq^  thd. 
humble  dame,  sohool,  N^here.  writing  i^  thfi  Ultipoa  Thule  o£  the 
educationpil  charts  bui^  even. by  those  wbo^e  ,pf;avinGe  .it  is  to 
instruct  the  budding  m^nd^  of  hereditary;  legis}atpj%  in.  Aima^er 
that  stimulates,  or  even  morbidly  ^xoites^-  the^aeiifioriu^'aloae^ 
while  it  leaves  the  intellect,  toiipid  .and  uAesiejcpis^*  .  Cen^eU  qui- 
le  premier  pas  qui  oouUj  and  ,a  habit  i  of  .^^s^opai  learnings 
acquired  in  th^  nursery^may  be.^kong  enowgh  to  biaffle  tl^<h9$t 
efforts  of  a  teacher  r  the  apparent  .p]x>£^e£|q  of  the  pu^  boing,  ia 
reality,,  only  a  constantly  inor^fMsing  div;ei^^nce.ii)om  the  path 
aloing  which  he  ought  to  travel,       .:.,.►•.,,.    .,,  T.    , 

The  specimens  pf  corre^ond^nce.  t^at;  we  .hav^  al^ady^lf^d 
b^ore  our  readers  are  tal^eu  from)  the  letters.  < of  ..persfma  49.  ^ 
rank  of  peasants.  To. show  that^th^r  ^^QTs.;tbf7,iC99»mitted  Mt^ 
not  peculiar  to  any  class,  either  of.  schools  o^,,l|Qa^'ner8|»  we  hare 
yet  another  example  of  the  epistqlavy  »art.,  .  tTJ^e  .qriginal  was 
written  by  a  young  gentleman. in  the.s^venjie^njtH  ypijf  of  his  Sjge, 
one  nearly  related  to  th^  possessor , of.. .an  eitrLJcm,  \mA  labouring 
under  any  discoverable  pat]nral  ^eficipQCjy,  ^d  wjti9  j^^j^d  cfypjedj 
all  the  advantages  commonly  attendant  .uppa.  his  socii^l  i^taj5bn. 
The  occasion  was  the  arrival  of  the  writer  ai  a  irest  school,  the 
master  of  wtaob^requires,  ironatieach  pupil^upDai.j^kinaig,  a  letter 
that  m«y  sefve  as  a  test  of  his  oapacfity,' fetid  fts  a  starttAg*  pbint 
from  whidh  to  estimate  bis  progresia.  .We  need\.oi;^y  o?JS^rve 
further  that  the  explanatory  .foot  jtotes  -aroi  oDt  ooniedivtal; 
but  that  they  rest,  in  every  instance,  upon  the  ttuthority  M  tt^ 
author. 
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.*  >'"        ■    '■    .'••  ■ Schol, 

I)eairi8in!^-^.Tbei4a9i<jweek  X  spetit.  tiie  holUdiigrs.  ^rom  Etdcerlei^ 
fkiA  hisfcoiy. ,tliQ  .first  ^  .<^  tla-Qe  realla^  Awd.tb^.  o^be?  partof  the 
hpUi^yp  Jt>pepij  iu.Bto»^ji?g*;  and  <i^  .^.  . 

At  j| — ?  I  j;oust  .top.  learu,  historj  ^qrUca®  ^.loate  of  iatan^  apd 
droDg^and.coTO^i'^^i^i  ?na  carj/5we  r^afmetic*  somtmes  tatles  in  the 
morning  before  becface  fn  Sunday  we.  usp  ]fco  go  to  cburcb  ones  In  the 
day  thdn  we  yuesd  to  tave  diner  at  barepast  one  tlien  from  3  to  4  we 
nisfed'tb'eafeem'en^'andl  "reid'or^  seat  flawn  tUl^  oding^  nothin  at  ble  if  We 
life*'  «lfeh  Wi  4ifsfea'^6'baVe  t^'  at  fiVe  ^lih^n  afterSve  nsed  to  take 
wlOie^  it'iA>ttlfe  itod'lharf  ilrf^  #e'  csimei  ^  nsed  to  have  svaV"  in 

cttite of ibe  ro<ttc(€fB;^  /■■•  >   J  -  •...  i'  •.''--.■■■   ■ 

M  :- .  •/■•;":t.I   .-,  ..r  ,,      .    .  •  Your  abeadint  poplar   . 

Tbfe  Wsl'fewweeki,  iti  ittoy  be  observed,  have  placed  1>ef6re  the 
pablite^  ertd^ilc^  frGttiiwhitJh  tre  may  infer  that  bad  epelling  is 
the  tute,  rather-  thAtt  the^  exfjeption,  atttcfng  the'risihg  generation 
iti  (fee  "isp^r^tl^tioii  of  the  ttiiddl*  dldsses.'  We  have  ouftielves 
A^i  t^b'taAni^flagfftBt'exattipleis  of  it,  but  tried  to  eWcourtige 
the''  fiope- that  'tttt^h  ttf»ed  wei?e  in  rt^ality  tmu&ual,  ahiJthat  their 
cointftcKnc^  '  itad^ir  otit* '  ob»e!*vfetioh  veas  accldeiiftd.  The  Oivil 
SfeWfe^^OoriimiBsiotretsi  hotvever,  have  been'teld'thrt  ft  fanlt  bo 
tri^itir  m'Afet  infteTpose'  no  obstacle  to  success  ait' the  pass  eitattd- 
iSrtiftitM  fbr  cfertaitf*iich-ooveted'ftppointments  in  the  Grovernment 
sei^W^fe';  a^'ifi^-iiordMalmesbtiry  is  reported' to  h'Ave  affirmed 
tbf^'b^  ^VAxi%  liMlottgh  un^raeefiil  and  utibecotiiiD^,  is  not  a 
ptt)c*'bf  %ili<(Watt6e.  '  It  i^,  tber^ft^tfe,  j^s^ble  that  the  pigeon- 
hole* of  th^'Fbi-elgnOffiefe,  if  they  icottld  bfe  ransacked  bypto- 
fane  inquirers,  mijght  furnish  curiosities  befdte  whicli  our  humble 
ijfostrttidito'  Of  i;he'het«^fO-graphto' art;  would  lose  their  piquancy 
and  itltei«8t'^--dt)ebimens  of  hardy  and  Exuberant  cacOgraphy,  novr^ 
1&A&  ?'  Rw*ev^  hidd^n-from  the  light  of  d'ay^^ 
.'*»!  /'  ««f  iptlirtnany  a  gem  oT purest  ray  serene 
..  /.  • »:  ■  •  rpjjg  ^^^Y  unmthomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.  ' 
-'  -'  ^  Pull  nlitiyi'fitafwer  is  bohi  to  bhish  unseen, 
-t  ' ''  -       Atid  wbste  its  sweetn^»  oirthe  debbrt  air." 

In  ftjplte,  ^'6%vet;  o'f' the  high  authority  of  my  Lord  Malmesbury, 
we  see  no  i^easbn  to  dfodbt  that  incorrect  speUmcr  is  clearly  a  proof 

•  ^  Tl^i»  bb^k,  ;7»s  liiUefly  ,m  tb€^  origiofUi  by.fch^  n»me.  o^  Aidiatiaguisbod  edupa- 
tionsu  establishment :  one  that  we  should  fear  to  mention,  save  with  bated  breath. 
*^Cteogriiphj."       '  A  little  Latin.       '  »  Drawing.         ^  Composition. 
<  JLfiUiiildtte.    The  l«Cter»'ijaf  Italits  show  the  ptimary  oonoeptiotl,  and  -virera 
erased  by  ih«  author. 

i  Assemble.  ^  7|  understood.  ^  Or  doing. 

■»  A  walk.  ■  Seryioe — i.  t.  Divine  Service. 
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of  ignorance — ^ignorance  of  books,  that  is,  in  the' manner  we  hwe 
iilready  pointed  ont.  There  may  possibly  be  exoeptions.  There 
may  possibly — we  will  not  say  certainly  or  probably— be  peisons 
80  organized  that  the  forms  of  familiar  words  make  no  knpresaon 
upon  their  consciousness ;  but  all  ordinary  individuals,  w^ro  are 
aoCastomed  to  read,  learn  to  know  words  by  sight,  and  wooli 
see  an  error  in  spelling,  just  as  they  would  see  errors  in  a  pietore 
inaccurately  copied  from  an  original  that  was  well  known  to 
them.  If  boys  or  men  are  accastomed  to  read,  they  wiO,  we 
repeat,  be  able  to  spell ;  and,  vice  versa,  if  they  cannot  spell,  it 
will  be  a  fair  inference  that  they  are  not  aecnstoined  to  read. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  love  of  knowledge,  inherent  in  all  mmds, 
that  will  induce  the  vast  majority  of  people  to  read,  to  the  very 
extent  of  their  opportunities,  upon  subjects  congenial  to  their 
respective  tastes — unless  the  task  of  mere  deciphering  be  so  irit- 
«ome  and  laborious  as  to  outweigh  the  pleaisut^  olrtiairable  from 
the  passages  deciphered,  or  unless  the  inherent  love  of  knowledge 
has  been  quenched  at  its  source.  We  apprehend  that  both  these 
•contingencies  are  constantly  occurtiiig  results  ef  existing  methods 
of  teaching — methods  opposed  to  the  physiologitfiJ  laws  which 
govern  the  action  of  the  mind  and  nervous  centres,  and  not  less 
absurd,  in  relation  to  the  ends  proposed  for  attainment,  than  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  act  in 
defiance  of  the  physical  laws  that  control  the  sniverse.  Evob 
these  physicd  laws,  long  as  they  have  Amned  part  of  ihe  sioiA 
of  human  knowledge,  are  often  ibrgotten,  or  disreg«rded,  nbtil 
they  vindicate  their  supremacy ;  an^d  speculators  wUl  dcnibtleas 
again  be  found,  as  they  have  been  found  AfoKtimey  rea^  to 
expend  their  thoughts  and  capital  upon  cumbrous  macUnes  for 
aMal  navigation,  or  to  support  impostors  who  'profess  to  wdk 
upon  water  by  the  aid  of  buoyant  shoes.  It  cannot;  ttiew 
fore,  be  made  matter  of  wonder,  eitlier  tiiat  WMld-be  edttoaton 
are  frequently  ignorant  of  ih^  ptinciptes  upoii  which  repote 
their  chances  of  success,  or  that  they  often  teA  igiKMUtniously  in 
the  task  that  with  so  much  pmsmnptlon  they  iettempt  We 
think,  however,  that  for  the  fititure  stidt  fiaiktms  diould  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  constantly  decreasing' ratio.  We  tfaink  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  bring  the  prin€q>lM 
which  should  regulate  mental  training  prominently  biefoie  the 
notice  of  the  public,  and  to  strive  for  their  embodiment  in  pre- 
cepts that  may  be  rendered  ikmiliar  to  ^m  humblest  instractor. 
As  a  single  effort  in  this  direction,  we  purpose  to  in^iie 
what  physiological  functions  are  involved  in  the  reception  of 
elementary  teaching ;  how -far  the  methods  commonly  prevalent 
are  in  harmony  with  those  fdnctions ;  and,  where  the  harmoay 
is  wanting,  by  what  means  it  can  be  ensured. . 


It  may  b^  stotodi  in  Umitie,  tluit  the  act  of  readiii^  is  of  a 
somowhat  complex  charaOber.  It  is  perfonned  by  meaoB  uf  visual 
SMifiaticDSti  excited  by  oertain.  symbols  or  words,  which  sensations 
laa;  be  tbe^  snbjacte.  eiiher  of  volitional  or  of  automatic  attea- 
tkOQy.and  laay  be  associated  either  sensationally  with  the  sounds, 
or  intellect9ally  with  the  ideas,  that  commonly  belong  to  them. 
The  first  impression^  however,  is  not  necessarily  visual,  but  may^ 
as  in  the  blind,^  be  communicated  through  the  organ  of  touch ; 
and  the  associatian  of  the  symbols  with  perceived  or  remembered- 
sennd,  although  g^ieml,  is  I20t  essential,  being  absent  in  cases 
of  deaf  mutism,  and  in  ike  many  instances  of  persons  who  have^ 
acquired  by  the  eye  a  book  knowledge  of  some  foreign  language. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  visual  organ  must  analyze 
each  word  into  its  component  parts  or  letteira>  and  that  adult 
readers  are  constantly  deciphering  the  page  in  this  way,  although 
habit  may  render  them  unconscious  of  the  operation,  and  able  to 
perform  it  with  great  rapidity-  With  this  view  we  can  by  no 
means  ooinoide,  believin|p  that  all  words,  not  of  extraordinary 
length,  are  perceived  as  distinct  objects,  without  any  necessity 
for  analysis,  just  as  a  friend  is  recognised  at  a  distance,  not  by 
any  obterved  combination  of  several  peculiarities^  but  by  the 
tout  mi^emble  with  which  we  are  jacquainted.  Indeed,  U>  those 
who  read  daily,  commoa-  worda  are.  more  familiar  objects  than 
detached  letters  ^  aftd  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  persons,  who 
are  doubtful  about  a  quasticmr  of  spelling,  will  oftm  write  down 
both  the  alternatives  that  suggest  tbemselvea,  so  as  to  see, 
by  eomparisKHi,  what  arrangement  will  produce  the  accustomed 
appesrance  of  the  desiderated,  word.  Here,,  instead  of  the  letters, 
leading  to  the  word«  the  word  leads  to  the  letters ;  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  many  other  illustrations  of  the  same 
geaeial  principle^ 

We  may  regard  every  word,  then,,  as  being. an  object  of  visual 
sensation^  associated  either  with  a  sound  or  with  an  idea,  or  with 
both;  Thei:e  is»  probably^  nothing  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
oeiebrom  from  taking  place  aimnltaneously  with  that  of  the. sen- 
solium^ in iinunediate  response  to  the  impression;  hut  it  is  impos^ 
sible  not' to  perceive  that,  in  many  kinds  of  jreading,  the  cerebrum 
remains  entirely  quie^eni,  and  the  visual  senaation  is  associated 
with  &  aound  only.  Physiologically  speaking,  the  impression, 
does  not  pass  on  to  the  cerebrum,  but  is  reflected  through  the 
sensodum,  and  is  exhausted  in  the  production  of  articulate  Ian* 
guage.  ^ch  was  the  case  in  the  school  described  by  Br.  Nott, 
where,  when  the  children  saw  a  long  word,  they  sdid  I*^ebuchad- 
nez^ar;  and  such  is  the  case,  probably,  in  many  much  more 
pretentious  establisbments.    We  were  once  shown  a  copy  of  a 
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sermon,.  |xrinted,itowiu*ds  theisnd^iof  ibeAaOk^ceiAatf,  m  »HMmirj 
towii  ini  this  <«mst  ictf  -fingiiand^  Tand^iH^oiitaiuifi^  a  iV6i»f  i^snoos 
error:"  'Thd<fi«quently'r86U]mig^'WDrd('j4{4»i^t^i|)^ 
Tiated  in  the  MS.  thus-^^A*)^  rthe  abbn^iiition.(Wfld  inMiikeiife 
A*^^,  and  the  word  was  set  upland  prilited,  pnq^  slIk^^eige^Atttfnuy, 
It  is  clear  that  the^cKAnposHol'  bad.no^eiiiif Idyidd 'its'ii^Uid ittbout 
his  work,  and  thatthi^/aotien6 "^erejcpiifienisual^oiiiTU < w/    /^   f . 

The  physiological  causes  whiphide4iefmiiieitiie'tiBfl«e|ion4»f>tlie 
visual  inijpre^$ioil'throi9gl|ttliJdiseiisbmim  tniajri1w<  6^  mihek  in 
that  organ  itself;  oi^iib;.  the;  ednibnunlatidiiii^yt be^Mt^fomcf- 

wh^t  aS' follows ^J*"^'"'  "'^'''iii  ^:  ijinrjo-ii  rrt  >iij  1*1  'j^ii    »ij  1        .  •'    . 

'  Tfe^'stWiii'bridto"li^y!)^ttu'db*n5rac«^^^  •"•  *'^  ' 

->'•  "^  - d.' (NaAikral  yig'(0^i*IanU  abiiteiieddx"-'  ij^'J^^i'^'    •.:*  •  '  J 
!(•)(  >iii/9i:lAjtMtiad/ezehaUaolyj(it  t^.  >.:'.. ^-a  ^i  t!  riioiii.  •  <•• 
'  -i<  iTheloerBbnim'lnarfiih&^torpid^i&dB&it  .  /-ri'--'.  r> ...... i  ..     -i 

u'U'n^ ,  y» .  'fmm^^y^  .^^]m^Sw>  i fcji . i^w^^. > of,  - tue, . pwer  of 

..,• ^^5f^^^PWj!^?,^*^Jf?.^P^^  ..  .'      .      ..  ■• 

'  -^With'TefereaDeenio  these ^dvetlilcondittofd'^it'inay  beobs^rred 
tb«ti  while  'AllimfMreiBsionB :7ek»jiTfed  iby'anyof  the  seDsei^ ^pettr 
'to^act  as  natural' (stiinulfliEits  to  the'^nsbrium,  4iikd'  to*  call  itintb 
%ponianeaai»  or  indtinetive  aotivity,  they'  have  Aot  aM  thie  «aiBe 
tendency  to  pass-onttRDiitbd  -o^tDebtium.'i'Tlie  *proper  eiccita&ls^ of 
the  latter  are  probably tih^^peroeiptioDSiwhichi  although  oi'oame 
ebmmuniGfited  .through  the  senses^  ihave  theii^  origin 'iirthe'dis- 
tinctly  intellectual  operations  of  another'  if>dividual  i  so  thai  the 
m^e  i^isrbld'  eymbels  on  a page>  or  the  mechalH^^ai  teaebin^bf  a 
Hiaster  whose  tnind'  is  tuot  iii  his  ^Work,  are  ^  sights  opsottris 
addressed  to  the  sensational/  instrument,  and  bairdly  4it  lA  t<)  the 
hvteiligenGe.  The  frequent^  repetition  of  suob  :fitights  aod  tfomi^t 
in  obedience  to  the  ih*diniarylibw  of  tiutritidn)  must  iii4)reas0i'the 
energy  of  the  origan' tliey'exeite;«nd  must  depm6s,«>or  reUtiTriy 
diminish,  that  of' the.  organ  they  leaveqniedcentN  frdm  wheaoe  it 
follows  that  ther  btttin  of  «'child 'nvayisoen:  grow  into  a  settled 
habit  of  sensational  action.  Tlie>C6rebrttn),'t6a,  like  evearyofter 
apparatus  that  is  subservient  to*  the* will,' becomes  fatiigued,  e$p9* 
cinlly  in  it$  immature  condition,  mucji  more  speedily  than  the 
centres  of  automatic  action  ;  and  hence  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  the  first  portion  of  a  lesson  is  understood ;  wliile  the  resX, 
failing  to  excite  the  wearied  brain,  is  remembered  ■  through  the 
sensorium  as  a  matter  of  sights  and  sounds  : — that  is  to  say,  of 
mere  BymbolsraSidistinguisbed  from  the  ideas  that  the  syiabols 
were  intended)  to  convey.-  Fre*occupat»on  by  a  traift  of  tbougbt> 
or  what  is  called  *'  absence  of  mind,"  is  a  condition  not  at  all  ub* 
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evmnusiioi'  in  .oonnexioBitiiimkb  lihejamottDaB  fttf/ohiidkood ;  and  it 
anaj'iegcist^  in  a  degraerauffioicait  .toisn^air  AheiiveeptiTity  oC  the 
intelleoty  withoat^i^tvfldlidifeKimbbiii^ithe  kamaosftoetke  senfles. 
SHoh  idbBtmctioB,;  <  as ,«  reaolt  of  i  rolitiiiBal .  idantal/  efibr^  is  oikly 
"witmas^  m  fidiih:  agA{.tbaii[«  ohHd.ioay-ba  inteoily  tbinlcing 
ttbotit{i(h9<.9xi^ebtodifla«8mrf,  oi  ilie- dreaded  4i$G6resj^  of  < the 
morrow,  witbt)iiili.iD:aBy'Wi<yloaingiiis:powec'to  '^idwrn"  itleasooi 
aodtoiirep^  HS'doufidsttonioQAlyit '/  -.  t,>  <i 

From  $tt(2hao!iaid«trAtiQD9it'ir<wl(iappmrtiu3tdiffi<m^tita£rame 
ti>(9  'pi!incA|4ea^<tlNiti6lkoi]ild*Jr<9iilato  ciil' eod^aniromfs-to  inafaractitbe 
young.  The  use  of  the  sensorium  is  indispensable  ;r  ibuilita  abiise 
has  to  be  guarde^t^aii^;  ifbilc^  the  cerebrum '.rfi^ires.  to  be 
trained  to  the  gradual  exjeisoiec^'of  itoipowera.i*  In.^rder  to  fulfil 
these  indications  it  is  manifest  that  mete /symMa  ahould  not  be 
multiplied  unnecessarily ;  aiul>that<tiaieand  attevtion  ehould  not 
be  given  to  the  attainment  of  proficiene}"  in  tefM^attihg  vounds,  or 
copying  signs,  to  which' tto  meahiitg'eaii  be  nttael/ed. '  As  soon 
as  a  writteti  symbol  is  pointed  -btrt,  tind  assoct^tted  with  a  sound, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  connect  the  combined  sensa- 
tional impression  with  an  idea;  and  to  make  the  idea  the  leading 
'leat^ive'in.the  oombiQalioti.C'SO<thAit'^b&*8enaorittm'maiy  be  lased 
tibroughoQt AS  n feedecof 'the inteUig6noe^4>«^  neuter  enaonnhged 
ix).  act  as  as*  iodependent-  organ;  Lastly^  if  i  only  onei  word  had 
b^m  leartiedi  the /first  aign  of .  weariness  *  should  eoiDoIude  the 
tlessoUh  The  only  healthful  .sdmuiua  toi  application,' in  the  oaaeof 
•a  young  ehildjia  the  pleaaure*  thai  attends  on -the  exercdse  of  a 
Mw  power.;  wd  this  pleaaure  eannot  atrive  against  weaorinesSy  by 
irbaiteTer^ause  it  may  be  indjuieed. 

.  )  Let  us  now  take  a  common  primer^  and  see  hew  these  .prin* 
.>^qileft  are  jradu^sed  to  ptaottce.  A  child  is  fisst  taught/  to  ]uiaw» 
by  sight  asd  souBd,  the  twenty^six  lettero  of  the  alphabet,  in 
their  foimift  as  capitals;  these  forms  betng  generally  obscured  and 
•^omplioated  by  •  pictorial  illustrations.  A  highly  odooced  osc 
.^>i^upies  the  middle  of  O  ;  and  a  flock  of  zebras  form  a  pleasing 
fbaohground  to  Z«f  The  oexi^step-  is  ka  jMnoect  the  same  aonnds 
twith'the.Tisible  forms  of  small  lidtters;  aiid»  when  thds  task  is 
•aoaomplisbed  t(>  the  sattsfaetioa lof  the.teaoher,  the  pupil  may 
expect  to  be  advanced  to  such  combiDatioas  as  the  following : 


ab. 

ba. 

ad. 

da. 

eb«     • 

be.- 

ed. 

d^. 

ib. 

hi. 

id* 

di. 

ob» 

bo. 

•od. 

de. 

uK 

bu. 

ad. 

du. 

Before  reaching  zn,  ze,  zi,  zo,  zu,  it  is  obvious  that  many  pages 
have  to  be  wearily  conned,  that  much  time  and  patience  must  be 
expended,  that  frequent  rewards  or  punishments  will  be  required 
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as  antidotes  to  lethargy.  In  process  of  time,  the  lewmer  is  con- 
sidered to  be  perfect  in  this  portion  of  bis  traiiUBg,-  is  allowed  to 
enter  another  circle,  and  finds  thei»y'— let  ns  say ; 

ban.  nab. 

beit«  neb* 

bin«.  nib* 

bcm.  nob» 

bun,  nob. 

And  so  on,  through  many  similar  arrangenientSy  befare  be  is 
brought  fiice  to  face  ^th  real  words  of  one  syllable. 

The  whole  course  of  the  prooeediiigs  here  faintly  fihadiMKi 
forth  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  direot  opposition  to  the  ptiysio- 
logical  pnnciples  we  have  endea¥o<fia»d  to  lay  down.  From  gmt 
A  to  zmz  (if  that  comfaiHation  be  foond  in  prHners))  the  per- 
JbirmaDee  nnist  be-  pnrebr  sensational  (thete  being  no  ideas  in  any 
way  related  to  tha  sights  aaid  souilds  ccmeMSBd) ;  ai^  a  sooroe 
of  otter  weariness  to  the  pupil^  as  it  is,  unqneskioiiably,  to  the 
teacher.  In  the  first  place  the  names  of  the  letters  haTe  ao  lela* 
tion  to  the  sounds  wluch  these  lettera  represent  when  joined; 
and,  tbeocefinre,  the  power  to  repeat  the  alphabet,  and  to  recognise 
the  symbols  cemposing  it,  aoe  not  in  any  degieer  stfeps  towards 
the  acquirement  of  the  pow«r  of  reading.  The  names  of  A  and  D 
being  given,  it  would  be  impossibki  todxcogitete  from  them  the 
pronunciation  of  ^^oA;"  so  that  the  great  aaud  small  Blphaheto 
consist  simply  of  iwenty^^iac  aural  and  fifty*twa  viand  eensatioaB, 
with  wiach  (no  intellactual  ideas  ean,  daring  cfaildfaeod,  be  asao- 
oiated,  and  in  the  'beaming"  of  which  no  intellectad  activity  can 
ever  be  displayed.  Pretty  piotnrea  make  tiie  matter  ten  tones 
worse ;  firat^  by  complicating  the  vissble  symbol ;  aeoondly,  by 
giving  rise  to  ideas  that  have  no-  pcopet  connexieii  with  the 
mattM*  ki.  hand:  In  the  mind  of  a  child  who  is  still  learning  the 
alphabet,  titore  oan  be  no  right,  conneptien  of  the  value  of  the 
initial  letter  of  a  word ;  and,  consequently,  no  conception  of  the 
rdation  which  the  sign.  A  bears,  either  to  the  sound  of  ^'  ain^er,'* 
or  to  the  picture  of  a  gentleman  in  greea,  having  a  bow  ift  his 
hand«  Esther  the  child  accepts  the  connexion  ass  matter  of 
feet,  and  remembers,  without  refleotiott,  the  thvee  Benasliona  pre» 
sented  to  him ;  br  else  die  foems  some  ecrotieotts  idea  of  tht 
reason  why  they  should  be  associated  together.  Fttrthermore,  it 
is  unquesiiooafaly  true,,  as  a  general  prioeiple,  that  a  butcher  vriU 
oft^i  be  tbe  possessor  of  a  ''  great  dog ;".  but  tliere  is  no  sufficieDt 
reason  whyt^is  fact  in.  social  science  should  be  impressed  upoa 
the  mind  of  young  England  in  immediate  sequence  to  the  name 
and  outline  of  the  letter  B.  The  reason  of  the  case,  indeed,  is 
entirely  opposed  to  such  a  procedure ;  because  the  proper  aim  of 
the  teacher  would  be  to  avoid  placing  before  the  oluld  any  sight 
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or  soqikI  which  csnnoi  lie  immediate  connected  with  an  intelli* 
gible  idea :  thatis  t»e^j,  any  wfaioh  is  devoid  of  meaning,  or  any 
of  which  the  meaning  is  abore  tiie  grasp  oi  in&ntile  compvehen* 
ffloo.  The  primer,  bo  fiur  aa  we  have  followed  it,  departs  from  this 
aim  systemaUcally ;  and' presents  to  the  leanaer  page  after  page 
of  Tocal  and  visual  combinations  which  exercise  the  sensoriam 
«]one,  and  exercise  it  the  more  actively,  the  more  they  are  coloured, 
illastrated,  and  multiplied.  Daring  tlie  whole  process  of  hearing, 
seeing,  imitating,  and  reoognising  them,  the  cerebrum  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  thmgs,  ever  be  brought  mto  play ;  and  hence,  so  far 
as  ws  fawe  gone,  we  find  parorision  made  to  prodnee  sensational 
aeiivity^  and  to  insmr e  intellectnal  torpor. 

When  the  leading  lesson,  piHipady  so  called,  does  at  last  begin, 
imd  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  attempt  real  words  of  one  syllable 
instead  of  dham  ones,  there  are  two  points  especially  worthy  of 
reoMik.  In  the  finit  plaoe  much  of  what  has  been  already  learned 
ranst  be  forgotten  or  neglected ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  methods 
in  common  use  yield  a  prodigious  number  of  merely  aural  im* 
prsssioBs,  without  any  oomssponding  ideas  to  be  associated  with 
tbem.  For  exompfe,  when  the  young  reader  meets  with  the  verb 
doy  he  must  blotout  of  his  recollection  ihat  he  has  been  taught, 
onalarmer  page,  to  pronounce  do  as  it  is  pronounced  in  the 
gaaaut;  and  a  similar  difficulty  will  meet  him  at  almost  every 
ttttB«  In  the  ba^  be,  U,  bo,  bn,  combinataona  it  is  usual  to  give  each 
vowel  its  natvrfd'  or  nominal  sound ;  while,  in  actual  words,  the 
five. vowels  hare»  between  ihem,  as  many  as  twenty-nine  sounds, 
ail  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  supplementary  or  mate  letters, 
too,  of  many  w«rds,  will  be  sonroes  of  conflision  to  Uie  learner ; 
the  y,ter  uMtanse,  im  bay,  or  day,  not  ohan^og  the  sound  abneady 
given  to  ha  and  da :  while  an  early  lesson  will  be  sure  to  contain 
aomeUiing  about  a  sheep,  and  to  speil  its  bfaat  by  the  letters  Ba. 
Emm  all  this  it  foltows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the 
letUra,  and  a  knowledge  of  ba,  be,  &c.,  are  not  only  useless,  but 
positively  hnrtCal  and  misleading,  uid  4x>ntinual  sources  of  enoes 
that  require  to  be  leotifiad  by  precept. 

The  multiplication  of  sensational  impressions,  without  ideas  to 
oouQtcrbBkaoe  tbem^  dqiends  chiefly  tipmi  the  cuetom  of  making 
cUldmn  spell  words  before  they  utter  tb«n.  In  saying  d,  a,  g, 
^f  the  pupil  has  to  reproduce  four  sensoitiona  for  one  intellectual 
idea;  while  the  sounds  d^  o,  g,  do  not  in  any  way  lead  to,  or 
poMboe,  the  sound  dof ;  so  that  the  right  ofder  of  succession 
<unong  the  four  has  to  be  remembered  by  ihe  aid  of  the  sensorium. 

We  h«ve  now,  we  think,  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  method 
of  teaching  a  child  to  read,  as  usually  practised,  might  not  un- 
fsirly  be  described  as  a  series  of  contrivances  for  promoting  sen* 
national,  at  the  expense  of  intellectual, .activity;   or,  in  other 
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words,  for  leading  the  pupil  to  neglect  everything  'that  he  ought 
to  do,  and  to  do  everything  that  he  ought,  td  iivoid.  As  far  as 
the  art  itself  is  concerned,  there  can'  be  little*  ^estidn  th«l  fte 
results  obtained  are  as  bad  as  bad  cdH  "be.  '  Modt'  ^i^rsons  l;onid 
count  ufK)h  their  fingers  All  the  gbbd  read^ts  AiiitJii^'thefr'AC- 
quaintance ;  and  the  petA>rrti^tice '  Off  children  <^  ^3'  Mdbm'  dther 
than  a  torture,  to  liny  one  capable  of  ttnd^fstandi'ii^  the^meaidng 
of  written  composition.  It  i'd'trite^td  renifcrk'  tfhat  mini«rt*J«  of 
religion  fail,  not  unfreqU^tly,  ill  giving  eXpr^^sibri  to  the  dignity 
and  pathos  of  Holy  Scripture;  and  St'  tiady'be  fekr<!«  thAf  they 
fail  occasionally,  even  iti  giving ^xpre^JoA' to  Uie'eViflebt*  raeati- 
ing.  It  has  been  justly 'obftCrv^dthft*  an'  Wtpliintttibir^of  these 
familiar  facts  mtist  be  to  b^'fcundi  efthef  in!  lh()  '^irrpassii^g  diffi- 
culty df  the  ftrt^of  teadiiig,  or  in  the*fexde0difagf«ultriies&'  W  the 
principles  on  which-  it'is'taftigbt;  aiid'il  in  hSrdly  nec6s*Afy  for 
us  to  point  Out  that  thereis  a  vast  pfe'pondfetan^e  of'  Evidence  in 
favour  of' the  latter  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Oter  purpose  is 
rafther  to  maititedn'  that  the  B>iischief  dbn^  by  bad  methods  of 
teadhiiig  is  not  limited  to  the  pnoductioii  bf  'bad*  teader^';  btit 
extendi,  more  or  less,  to*' every  mental  opetation*  of  th^  pwsons 
influienced:  We  think  that  such  methods  gi^  a  distiiiret  iin|)Qlse 
to  sensatlotial'ketion'at  a  period  6f  )ffe  when  the  i^iAciephdon  is 
being  moulded  to  the  Wftntier  t)P  a6tiVit;f  v^hich  'Wifi  bfecomc 
habitual  to  it;  and  diat  the  t)owdr9  of  the  etgpebrum^^H  be" pas- 
sively diminished,  in  prdpbrtion-las  tliose  of  the  setosoritim  are 
actively  increased.  In  the  present  state  of 'knowledge,  'we  have 
no  measure  of  the  extent  to  Whieh  the*  natui^al  "balto'oe  between 
the  various  functions  of  the '  encephalon  maybe  distthrbed  by 
educational  influences ;  but  we  hav6  teason'to  sni^l^e^hfai  this 
extent  is' very  considerable."  8'a^irh  inflirences  ate,  infhdt,  or  at 
least  soott  become;  Imbitii  of  mind  in  the  children  Bubjedted  to 
them  7  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  liabit  of  aiteiidiiig  to 
mere  sights  and  sounds,  and  a  habit  of  neglecting  meaning,  would 
have  the  strongest  tend^icy  to  weaken  the  volition  tfnd'the 
judgment,  and  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  cetrtses  of 
automatic  action. 

Our  renders  are  entitled  to  ask,  in  what  way  these  evils  t^an  be 
obviated ;  and,  as  far  as  method  is  concerned,  the  reply  is  east. 
Mr.  Baker,  of  Doncaster,  has  written,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of 
Nottingham,  has  lectured,  on  the  facility  with  which  ehtldreo 
learn  to  read,  when  the  alphabet,  and  the  unmeaning  combma- 
tions  of  two  letters,  are  altogether  omitted  from  the  scheme  of 
instruction.  The  last  named  gentleman  advises  that  the  pupil 
should  be  shown  printed  words,  in  ordinary  type,  should  be  made 
to  look  attentively  at  each  word  as  a  whole,  and  to  repeat  it  cor- 
rectly after  the  teacher.    He  advises,  also,  that  the  daily  lesson 
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8hoaI4  xK>t  r exceed  tea,  mixmtes.  iu  duiHLtioa;  and  he  has  found 
that^.in^tbis  way,  a  c^bildrioay  be  taagbt.to^  read  well,^  that  is  to 
saF»  mth  .qpmpreh^^ion,  .goo4.  {^ronunciatioQ,  .and  pvoper  .em* 
pbf^,  in, ^period  varying  &om'fiyo  to  sixty  hours;,  aodp  there- 
fore, ^t.tber^te  of  .tep.imnute8|7^r  die9;^.  spread  over  the  same 
Qumber.of  we^s^,  lihe  time.jnQ&t.  xj^ommooly  rf9qaired  19^  from 
eight.ta.ten:  weeHsMUJ^d- 4be.  sixty,  were  oooupied  in  a  solitary 
mstanpe*  rMn  ^erhe;^,8pea«ks,9f  sojpa  of  hispnpiU  who,  at  the 
age  o£. tensor  ^]irelve:y^i^r^r reading  md.wpting.weU,  a^d  havipg 
acqqarefl •  eoigieifierab)e  profif^en^y  ia.yanou^  branches  ^tk^ow-r 
ledget^.had  n^yer  lefLX^^  the.  <c4phabet« rand  were  npi<^ble.  to  repeat 
it;  ««d|  asa  praptiaAl  qjj^stipfi,  ihe^  &dduce9  (Syiden^  that  is  qnite 
coQdiasi.ve  y^i^ ..  reg^f d .  to  the  ei^qeUencp  q{  ihe.  o^thod  t  tl^ob  he 
recommends, .' The,  point  ^qf  yiewp  jhowerveyry.irom.  whicji  we/ar^ 
dasirona  to  reg^  all  me^ods  of  Nelementar^  i^^^bi^gtbaairefer*. 
eiu^e  to  their  prohah]er  effect  upon  tbe  n?ipd,  apd^.the^  nervous 
cmitres*    J^  h  evident^  we  appireh^nd,  .that  th^tpflani'ito^Qiribed 
by  Mn  flLerbeprt-t-the  plan,  of  ,n?aki^g  a-Tsvordj,'  i^pt^ed  Qf  a  l^tetr, 
the. unit  o^Tj^he  sfvstem  of.jreadjug^  m(^y  be  eniplK^yedia  sneka 
manner, as  to  TemQT.e,  all  1  tendency^  ^ndu^  sensorial  exaltation* 
Ifx  the  ,firet  place,  the  wprds  selected  fcqr  the  .lesion  should  he 
those  which. i^epresent  ideas,  to  the  wnd  of  the  indiTiduajl  pupil,- 
and  sho!uld  therefore  be  varied^ in-order  to  suit. loqal  or  p^ersonal 
circum^^apoi^Si.    Xh^ra  is^.prol^bly^.no  cbi<ld»  fo^ng:  enough  to: 
be  learping .  ta  ];aad,(  who  attaohes  any  distinct  idea  to  ''  archer  " 
ox  ";ieh|»;"  b.utanyi  child,  from.fiye. years  old  and-upw^rdsir  will 
have 4iEFtiuct  ideas  Q(.tbe,meani]ag  of  the  a^bauvee  of  :many  dpuiefttio 
animaisi  •  many  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  and  hoiusehold  use^ 
maay  trees,  plwts^  and  flower,  and  also  of  the.,m6ap^ng^f  «iany  . 
verbs,. adjeotives,  p;ronouns, { wd  cwy uncticms^.   . This, iiowledge^ 
we  cqnGeive»  sbould  be  utilized  in  tbe  early  reading;  ies$o^ ;  and 
every  word  pointed  o^t.. as  aa  ftbject  of  vifinal..attepti<^n, should- 
already,   by  virtue,  of  its.  6ound».'b:0  aiji  exponent  pf  ppsitiye 
kaowledge.     l^en  this  is  the  oase^  the  aensoriQl. .  impression 
will  p^uaa  on^i^nd,  qxcite  cerebral. ^eUvity;, or,  if  it  shoSuld;  fail 
to  do  so  spontaneously,  the  teacher  may  produee  tthe. desired 
effect  by  the  aid  o£  suggestion*    In  a  .f^innthduse^  for  iustaneei  if 
the senimce  ''I  see  a  cow/'  were  t&kt^n  for.  tlie  first, lesson^  aaoh 
yord  woul4:  strfte  fao^e  to. the  mind,  would  call  up  familiar 
ideas^.aad  would  initiate  a  source  of  pleasure;  in  the  powearto 
recognise  the  symbols,  by 'Which  these  ideas,  are  suggested  on  <  a 
printed  page. ..  The  pupU  .would  pass  at  onpe,&om  the  sound 
"cow."  to  the  thing. jitself — the  mental  conception  of  the  living 
and  familiar  animal ;  ,and  the  printed  word  would  at  onoe  become 
a  representative  of  the  animal,  and  not  merely  of  the>  eoAud,    But 
if  the  sentence  were,  '*  I  see  a  zebra,"  no  such  process  could  take 
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plaoe ;  and  the  recoUeciion  of  the  8<msd  *^  sekrft,"  in  cofiBeii<Mi 
with  the  viBual  symbol,  woctld  be  all  that  the  obild  ooaki  pe&- 
eibly  aocomplish.  In  tiie-  latter  caBe,  ibef«  would  be  a  mpie  eea- 
sational  action**-a  linking  together  of  two  aen8«tio«i»  in  the 
memory;  bnt,  in  the  former,  the  senentiona  w^ould  not  only  be 
linked  together,  butwonld,  mofeover,  be  crowned  or  €onipt6t6d 
by  a  disthiGt  conceptidn  of  the  thing  signified.  It  follows  ihit 
this  comi^etioD  of  the  act  of  consciooiSEess  will  soon  beoeme 
babitual  to  the  leara^;  and  that  wlmi)  afber  a  time,  words  repre- 
senting unkttown  ideas  are  introdnoed  into  the  lesaoni  ikxei^ 
ideas  will  be  sought  for  by  the  mind,  and  an  intelligeiiii  curiosity 
will  be  excited  with  regjaid  ta  them.  The  early  wovd-Iessons 
liaving  always  apjpealed  to  aotnid  knowledge,  the  pupil  will  lid 
that  theiie  is  something  to  be  known  in  connexion  with  any  weid 
that  mwy  be  strtAige  to  him ;  and  henee  the  sensational  ittpies- 
sion  will  alwayd  pass  on,  and  excite  cerebral  activity,  either  for 
the  contemplation  of  old  ideas,  cr  for  the  search  after  new  dims. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  first  words  taught  ave  not  understood, 
4t  is  peffeetiy  natttral  for  the  growing  brain  to  remember  them 
without  any  curiosity,  and  to  fcdl  into  the  mode  of  action  which 
it  is  thus  permitted  to  commence* 

As  far  as  *rery  early  elf<»tB  at  learning  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  place  much  oonfidence  in  any  endeayoura>  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  to  ex^ain  that  which  the  child  does  not  alf^y  uode^ 
stand.  8ucb  explanations  are  prone  to  miss  the  precise  point  of 
difficulty  to  the  pnpil,  or  they  are  diffiise,  or  tedious,  or  in  sone 
way  wearisome ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  liail  to  ai^rest  tibe  atten- 
tion, or  to  nmse  the  intelligence.  For  a  time  varying  with 
difi^renoes  in  respect  of  natui^  capacity,  we  think  that  oeeasioBS 
for  explanation  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  pupil  shoidd 
read  only  about  what  he  does  understand,  until  the  habit  of 
understanding  what  he  reads  is  establi^ed.  Then,  here  sad 
there,  but  at  first  sparsely,  words  and  sentenoes,  conveying  new 
ideas,  may  be  introduced.  The  names  of  unfan^ar  objects  will 
serve  this  purpose ;  and  the  more  thoroughly,  the  more  resem* 
blance  there  ia  between  the  objects  and  othexs  with  which  the 
child  is  acquainted ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  effort  of 
attention  and  comprehension  that  is  at  first  required  to  be  made. 
While -ttie  process  is  still  going  on,  the  child's  circle  of  knowledge 
may  constantly  be  enlarged  by  means  of  oral  teaching,  and  by 
guiding  his  powers  of  observation ;  and  that  which  is  gained  on 
one  day  in  this  manner,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  reading 
lesson  on  the  next.  The  error  to  be  avoided  is  making  the 
reading  lesson  itself  the  vehicle  of  novelty ;  for  whereas,  in  oral 
teaching,  only  the  double  association  between  sound  and  meaning 
has  to  be  formed^  in  reading  about  new  matter  the  aasoeiation 
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flhoold  be  triple  in  order  to  be  of  value.  Bat  the  exigency  of  th« 
imcber  always  demands  that  two  elements  out  of  the  three,  viz., 
the  ftppeacancej  and  the  isound  of  the,  words,  should  be  remem- 
bered with  m^e  or  less  of  aocaracy ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
tjiia  demand  monopolises  the  availitble  n^n^eus  fosroe  to  provide 
for  MBsodal  activity,  and  leaves  the  most  important  element  of  the 
three,  tbe  meaning*  whoUy  unattended  to.  It  is  manifest,  we 
ijbink»  that  the  appceeiatioa  of  a  new  idea  must  be  less  easy  than 
Uie  recoUeetion  of  an  old  one ;  and  also  that  the  more  difficult 
the  third  element  in  the  association  is  made^  the  more  likely  it  is 
to^  be  neglected. 

We  bave  already  inferred,  ineidentally,  to  the  pleaisare  which 
attends  the  exercise  of  a  new  &oulty,  and  to  the  propri^y  of 
jDftkkig  this  ples^ope  a  stimulus  to  exertioa*  No  peiiod  of  human 
life  displays  a  more  exultant  happiness  than  that  in  which  the 
inlanib  first  disoovisES  bis  power  to  walk ;  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  early  functional  activity  of  the  oerebmm  is  in  itself 
a  Bouroe  of  no  email  gratifioalion.  But  preobely  as  the  in&mt 
beoomes  wearied,  seeks  support  after  a  few  tottering  steps,  and 
would  fall  if  the  su|»port  were  withheld,  so  the  first  mental  ejcer* 
lion  must  be  adapted  to  the  limits  of  bis  strength,  and  will  cease 
to  be  pleasurable  wben  those  limits  are  axeeeded.  On  this 
account  we  are  disposed  to  considepr  that  Mr.  Herbert's  rule  con- 
cerning the  duraticA  of  each  lesson  is  most  valuable  and 
importont.  In  many  instances,  perhaps,  the  cerebrum  would  bear 
a  longer  period  of  application ;  but  in  all,  whenever  its  freshness 
was  impaired,  sensational  learning  would  take  the  plaee  of  intel- 
leotual ;  and  it  might  often  happen  that  a  teacher  would  fail  to 
recognise  the  change*  In  order  to  avoid  all  risk,  it  is  certfunly 
the  best  plan  to  fix  upon  a  time  that  shall  never  be  exceeded ; 
and  to  make  this  time  so  short  that  the  learners  may  practise,  in 
reading,  the  old-fashioned  rule  in  dietetics,  and  rise  firom  table 
with  an  appetite  for  more. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  connexion  that  should  exist 
between  instruction  and  pleasure,  we  must  refer,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  the  practice  of  those  who  strive  to  combine  instruction 
with  amusement,  in  order  to  point  out  that,  in  most  cases,  the 
amusement  is  afforded  by  a  variety  and  multiplication  of  sensory 
impressions,  surrounding  the  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed.  The 
picture  alphabet  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  class  of  teaching ; 
and  tbe  objections  which  we  have  urged  against  the  picture 
alphabet,  apply  with  increased  force  to  further  developments  of 
the  system  &om  which  it  sprung.  The  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  produce  cooceutratipn  of  mind  in  the  pupil ;  and 
amusement,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  implies,  tends  only  to 
scatter  and  disturb  the  thoughts.      The  two  things  are,  in  fact. 
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diametrically  opposed  to  each  other ;  and,  as  the  result  of  endea* 
vours  to  comhine  them,  the  attention  must  he  given  to  each  by 
turns.  Where,  however,  the  demand  made  hy  the  lesson  upon  the 
faculties  of  the  pupil  is  neither  too  great  nor  too  protracted,  tbe 
need  for  amusement  does  not  arise ;  and,  under  less  favourable 
circumstances,  no  amount  of  sensational  distraction  will  restore 
the  tired  brain  so  eflfectually  as  a  period  of  complete  repose. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  refer  to  the  writing  lessons, 
other  than  in  the  most  cursory  manner.  We  think  they  should 
be  governed  by  the  same  physiological  principles  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  enunciate,  and  that  the  pupils  should  commence 
by  trying  to  copy  words,  the  meaning  of  which  they  understand. 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  children  whose  lessons  have  yet  to 
begin,  but  who  can  write  on  a  slate,  in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  the 
name  and  address  of  every  member  of  the  family  to  which  they 
belong.  They  have  acquired  this  power  simply  by  having  old 
envelopes  given  to  them  as  playthings ;  and  either  of  them,  the 
eldest  being  under  six  years  old,  can  tell  at  a  glance  to  whom  any 
letter  left  at  the  house  is  addressed,  and  can  also  recognise  tbe 
handwriting  of  any  correspondent  from  whom  letters  arrive 
frequently*  They  have  therefore  learned  to  write  a  limited  num- 
ber of  words,  but  each  of  those  words,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
hieroglyphic  to  be  copied,  is  equivalent  to  an  idea;  and  the 
children  feel  an  intelligent  pleasure  in  being  able  to  write  down 
something  that  represents,  to  themselves  and  others,  actual  and 
definite  knowledge.  Moreover,  they  cannot  write  these  words 
without  cerebration,  without  recalling  their  knowledge ;  and,  as 
long  as  their  copies  are  enlarged  on  the  same  principle,  the  same 
result  will  follow,  and  purely  sensational  aotion  will  be  avoided. 
A  child,  however,  may  fill  reams  of  paper  with  great  A,  or  with 
''pot-hooks  and  hangers,"  or  even  with  sentences,  such  as 
"Governments  exercise  authority,"  without  his  mind  being 
exercised,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  upon  his  work. 

There  can,  perhaps,  be  no  greater  absurdity  than  the  common 
practice  of  causing  children  to  commence  their  writing  lessons  in 
large  text,  and  with  capital  letters :  the  cramped  position  of  the 
tiny  hand  not  allowing  sufficient  playjfor  the  distance  which  the 
pen  ought  to  traverse ;  so  that  the  down-strokes  are  shaky  and 
feeble,  the  fingers  are  tired  almost  immediately,  and  the  task  is 
rendered  unnecessarily  irksome.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
detail  that  afiects  only  the  quality  of  the  performance  as  a  work 
of  art ;  and  that  is,  therefore,  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  oar 
present  subject.  We  desire  only  to  show  in  what  way  elementary 
teaching  may  be  made  to  develop,  rather  than  to  repress,  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  intelligence. 
.    It  is^  perhaps,  desirable  that  ^e  should  guard  ourselves,  in  so 
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many  ,^prds,  |igaip^t,tba  supposition  that  the  foregoing  obsenra- 
tipns.a^^  u^t^de4  tjpi^^Ij  to  children^  however  youngs  who  have 
OQc^  ;Qa$t^fed.,tI)Pf n^cb^nio^  di^cul^ies  of  reading^  and  are 
atle  to 


in  which,, f^.ql\^i9Qp,iften(;^D(^^ut.  Js^.iAa(^,.w^l  ofjben  datwa^ie  the 
profLogupft^^^.ipljara  trough  the 

whole  p{  3y(fc,'  wh^^  a'  ohjX^^  h^s  m^  suificiei^t  prpgj^ss  to 
read  |)y  .^ifp^e^  ttq^p^ivieria,:vs:hich.>e  Iia8>(}»>  ^ghtwiU  he 
cpnsj^io^pns  flfftppg  >he  circumstapces  that  determijjp  the  degree 
oti^l^is\}fQ^l^'^M^  oA  t^bQ.encjephalic 

ac|i(j^,^tb^|^]^ti^9.,pyjpb9|s;e^it^,;,  efifl  }^e^,yi^.(^Q^fi^xY^,  the 

^m^i^  p^mj^m  .ac^ipljy^  are.  Afct^. ,,  ^A^ojig  ,tbp.  ^^ox^i^ 
cW3^8iic>  §tii9p|ai^^.^.aj^  ^pum)Jied.,hy;,v^rip;;^,  Qjj:.9ppi8ta»f^fta; 

aiia,t6achmg  %iM  opjjr,  one  jffffupnce  wn/mg«^T,  WW^J*© 
inteU^ctupl  cjiaracter . n>^  ^  4e,gree|.thai  wM^g  .,^tfU.  mgblyr^ta- 
porfanjj^  may.he  galled  (^opfiparatiydjr  slight  r,.It.,m  ^mwg,the 
P^?V?^  J?*^el?  amoM  the  cjii^r^^  9f  J^^.,uq^pte%ent  an^  ,yn- 
taaght,,tDat  the  nvsi^sy^temc^tic  jdstrdctiQfi.^is,  .tap,  a]9Solute  com- 
men'qement  bt  ipeptal  education  eUher  ,fof;.g9.o.d,Qr,^vil^  aAd.that 
tfie  elyiicifi  t>ei^een  sen^ai,ional  and  intellpptuaj^aq^v 


scfiooJ,  as  upon .  tnos^  in  high  fiuthonty^.  whose  humble  uistru- 
nffibtTO^irf,  apd  uiider  whose  guidance  lis  work  in  ,li|e  is.  carried 
oxtt^'j^'^Wfe  wish  we  ^  could  hope  that  our  professional  b^et^ren 
generiW  wbum ' r^  tW' point  ot  view., that 

tliey'arb^able  'ancf  ririVllegdd'to  reacli^  andwoulJ^  do  justice  to,the 
^sddiji'of  the  system  tbat  cotnbines  ^ine  subjects  in  a  scheme  ot 
elemehtary' iiistruction, '  ibut  makes  ho  provision  to  secure  the- 
intellectual  recieptivity  of  those  who  are  fated  to. he  taught.   ,A&. 
for  as'sectilar  knowledge  is  concerned^  such  justice  would  induce 
nsto'indum  ov^t  wasted  Energies,  and  to  calculate  .useless  cost ;  but 
would  permit  us  the  consolation  of  believing  that  the  losses  sus- 
tained ivoxjld  he  felt  only  during  Time.     It  is  our  national  duty,, 
however,' to  teach  our  children  sl  higher  and  a  better  learning;, 
and,  in  orde^  that  we  may  do  so,  first  to  cultivate  their  minds  for 
its  receptiori.     If  this  cultivation  be  neglected,  while  sectarian 
bigots  p:6fluiely  wrangle ;  or  if '  it  be  omitted,  iii  order  to  facili- 
tate a  sensational  acquaintance  with  creeds  and  formularies,  the 
xesultinglosses  may  indeed  he  felt  during  Time,  but  they  will 
only  be  fully  realized  in  Eternity. 

SO.  Xy. — ^NEW  SKRIEa  C  C 
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abt.  it.-peoposed  legislation  in  lunacy .♦ 

The  prooeedinfiB  of  tbe  recent  SelecA  Comsitttee  on  Lunaties 
were  brought  to  a  Bummary  oondnsion  b;  the  dissolation  of  Par* 
liamaiit ;  and  the  Gomimttee  have  reported  that,  having  legBrd 
to  this  eventi  aa  well  as  ia  oonaeqaenoe  of  the  inquiry  not  beiBg 
oompletO)  ''they  do  not  i&A  themeelTeB  in  a  position  to  oficr 
any  definite  opinion  on  the  qnestions  referred  to  them ;  and  they 
have  therefore  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  taken." 

We  should  gladly,  under  these  cironmstances,  have  deferred 
any  consideration  of  the  subjects  submitted  to  the  Committee 
until  the  termination  of  the  inquiry ;  but  as  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  evidence  already  given  is  of  an  official  character, 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  postpone  its  consideration  indefinitelj. 

We  enter  upon  our  task,  however,  with  reluctance,  since  at  the 
very  outset  we  are  compelled  to  give  attention  to  certain  opimoss 
•calculated  to  promote  much  unprofitable  recrimination,  and  to 
impede  effBctive  legislation  for  the  better  care  of  lunatics.  These 
opinions  would  not,  indeed,  have  merited  notice  if  it  had  not  so 
hq)pened  that  they  proceeded  principally  firom  the  Chairman  of 
ihe  Lunacy  Commission,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburr, 
and  that  they  influenced  several  of  his  suggestions  respecting 
future  lunacy  legislation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  these 
opinions  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  entertained,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  whole  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  for,  in  his  answer 
to  query  5,  his  Lordship  say< 


''  I  would  state  to  the  Committee,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  praae&t 
condition  of  things,  and  then  point  out  certain  amendments  which 
I  think  might  be  applied  to  the  existing  defects.  ....  Having 
done  that,  I  should  then  ask  the  permission  of  the  Committee  to  go 
more  widely  into  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to  them  what  is 
the  result  of  my  long  experience,  and  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
my  brother  Commissioners,  as  to  the  real  method  of  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  lunacy,  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  stands  at  present 
Ujpon  a  very  vicious  principle ;  and  I  should  wish  to  indicate  to  the 
Ciomnuttec^  and  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  tnie  and  per- 
oaanent  principle  which  cannot  fail  of  conferring  very  great  benefit 
upon  that  enormous  class  of  helpless  beings  "  (p.  1). 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  critic  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
thrust  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  beyond  the  bounds  of 
tike  subject-proper  which  he  has  to  discuss,  when  the  author  of 
objectionable  and  irrelevant  opinions  himself  furnishes  the  most 
conclusive  answers  to  those  opinions;   and  this  is  what  Lord 

*  "  Report  fttmi  the  Select  Committee  on  Ltmatiics.''    BhieBook.    Ordend  tff 
be  Printed,  11th  April,  1869. 
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Sltaftesbory  has  done  in  cespeot  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  him 
to  which  we  object. 

His  Loxdship  was  askedi  in  le&senoe  to  the  nedical  oeitifioate 
of  insanity  (qy.  19^)**- 

*Bo  yon  tMnk  that  th^e  is  anything  now  in  the  form  of  the  eer- 
tyicate,  or  whut  is  required  to  be  inserted  in  it,  which  creates  any 
mmeoeasaflry  ohstacie  in  tiie  way  of  phHsing  persons  under  that  restonont 
which  they  okacly  oag^t  to  be  pbeed  xader  ¥* 

To  this  he  replied : — 

"  None  beyond  this,  that  the  certificate  declares  that  the  person 
ought  to  be  taken  charge  of,  and  be  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  That 
at  once  fixes  the  taint  of  insanity  upon  a  family ;  and  we  have  done 
all  that  we  conld  to  mitigate  the  effect.  The  form  used  to  be,  that 
SQch  and  such  a  person  was  '  a  proper  person  to  be  confined ;'  that  was 
ccnisidei«d  painM,  and  this  was  substituted, '  to  be  taken  charge  of, 
and  placed  xmder  medical  treatment.'  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
siiscB  firom  this,  that  you  must,  in  seeking  for  a  certificate,  apply, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood.' 
Now  the  knowledge  of  lunacy  among  medical  men  is  exivemdy 
limited  indeed ;  it  has  neyer  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  study  gene- 
lally.  Of  course  there  are  some  who  have  attained  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  science  and  knowledge,  and  there  are  most  eminent  names 
in  England  at  present ;  but  people  assume  that  because  a  man  is  a 
medicsu  man,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  lunacy ;  and  they  there- 
fore apply  to  him  for  his  opinion ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  medical  man 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  Itmacy  than  any  other  human  being; 
mdess  he  has  made  it  his  especial  study;  it  is  a  specialty,  and  as 
much  requires  minute  study  as  anything  else.  For  my  own  part,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  from  very  long  experience,  putting  aside  all  its 
complications  with  bodily  disorder,  the  mere  judgment  of  the  fact 
whether  a  man  is  in  a  state  of  unsound  nund,  and  incapable  of 
managing  his  own  affairs,  and  going  about  the  world,  requires  no  pro- 
fessional knowledge ;  my  firmoelief  i«,  that  a  sensible  Im/man^  coU" 
permnt  with  the  world  and  with  mankind,  can  give  not  only  as  good  a» 
{^nion^  hut  a  better  opinion  than  aU  the  medical  men  put  together;  I 
am  fully  convinced  ofiV  (p.  23). 

It  is  certainly  a  somewhat  novel  notion  that  the  necessity  of 
having  to  obtain  a  medical  certificate  creates  an  ''  unnecessary 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  placing  persons  under  that  restraint,  which 
they  clearly  ought  to  be  placed  under."  This  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  his  Lordship  s  answer  to  the  885th  query :  '*  In  your  Lordship's 
experience,  have  you  not  observed  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
amongst  medical  men  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  insanity  than 
amongst  other  people  ? — T^o  douibt  of  it"  (p.  96.)  Certainly  one 
of  the  objects  most  apparent  in  the  recent  attempted  legislation 
for  lunatics  was  to  check  the  supposed  evils  ansing  out  of  this 
assumed  tendenoy.    But  we  notice  this  point  only  cursorily,  fo^ 
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it  is  with  the  latter  portion  of  his  Lordships  answer  to  the  192nd 
(|uery  that  we  are,  at  present,  more  particularly  concerned. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  dilate  upon  the  trite  axicnn  that 
our  knowledge  of  a  thing  is  commonly  proportionate  to  oar 
acquaintance  with  it;  neither  is  it  needful  for  us  to  defend  the 
public  against  the  charge  of  hasty  judgment  in  detoing  that  the 
person  who  has  been  specifically  trained  to  mark  deTiations  from 
sound  health,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  a»is  the  'medioal  man,  is 
relatively  better  able  than  he  who  has  not  been  so  taiught  to  judge 
of  unsoundness  whether  of  body  or  mind,  itnd  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience.    Indeed,  his  Lordship  hitnsielf* has  clearly  laid  down 
the  prime  reason  which  induces  the  public  to  look  upon  the 
medical  man  as  the  best  judge  of  insanity,  for  in  speaking  of  the 
fitness,  of  ea:a7ninera  in  lunacy  teing  medical  paen,  he  remarked, 
" because ifi^  medical  man  18  the  oni^  person^in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbese^asyluma  t«;Ao  is  likely  to  hwve  given  any  atUntion  to 
the  matter."  (qy*  Bi37>  p.  94.)  That  there  jn^y  bemedioal  men  who, 
notwithstanding  the  preliminary  trainiafg  mentioned,  ha^ne  .profited 
i|o.  Jitftle  by  itjasi  to  render  their  opinion,  when  their  abilities  are  pat 
to  a  practical  teet,  of  no  greater  value  than  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
has  had  no  previous  tuition  in  the  method  of  observing  disease,  we 
do  not  deny ;  but  thi^  is  beside  the  question,  yet  we  may  say  here, 
th^t  wefi^lly  agree  with  a  hope  expressed  by  his  Lordship  (qy.  195), 
that  larger,  oppprtunities  for  the  study  of  mental  affections  wfll 
be  afforded  to  .];qe^ical  students  in  our  public  asylums,  and  tbat 
tl^ese  affections  will  become  a  m,ore  prominent  branch  of  inedical 
study  t^ia^  they  .pow.  are:   but  the  throwing  open   of.  public 
asylums  to  medical  students  is  the  first  step  that  is  requisite. 
Fuither/we  shall  not  quibble  with  the  somqwbat  vague  use  of 
the  teriB^^" lunacy*',  and  *|^ unsound  mind"  in  the  answer,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  additional  quotations  from  his  Iiord- 
ship's  evidence,  bearing  upon  the  opinion  that,  "  the  mere  judg- 
ment of  the  fact  whether  a  ni an  is  in  a  state  of  unsound  mind, 
and  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  going  about  the 
world,  requires  no  professional  knowledge ;  a  sensible  layuaaa, 
conversant  with  the  world  and  mankind,  can  give  not  oiilj  as 
good,,  but  a  better  opinion  than  all  the  medical  men  put  together; 
I  am  fully  convinced  of  it" 

In  his  answer  to  qckery  6SB,  his  Lordship^  referring  to  tbe 
ampedimsnia  whieh  occaaionaUy  occur  in  removing  pauper  lusaties 
to  asylums,  aaid-^ 

**^The  parish  authorities  have  been  desirous  to  send  a  patient  to 
the  workhouse  [?  asylum],' but  fidmietimes  the  medical  man  will  not 
certify;  and  in  several  instances  they  have  gope  before  lihe  toagis- 
trates,  who  hnoio  little  or  nothing  about  it,  and  they  have  said  *  Thi» 
person  appears  to  be  much  too   tranquil  to  be  sent  to  a  luoatic 
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asylom ;  I  will  not  sign  an  order.*  And  there  is  the  evil  of  heing 
obliged  to  take  them  before  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the 
matter''  (p.  72). 

Again,  Mr.  Tite  having  asked  (qy.  846),  "Would  your  Lord- 
sliip  approve  of  a  pauper  luuatic  being  taken  before  a  magistrate 
that  he  might  see  the  case  ?"  the  reply  was— 

"The  honourable  member  means,  I  suppose,  private  lunatics.  I 
think  nothing  could  be  worse  than  that ;  there  would  be  a  degree  of 
publicity  about  it  that  would  be  most  painful,  to  go  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  to  have  the  matter  determined  by  him,  whether  the  patient 
should  or  not  be  put  under  medical  treatment.  In  99  cases 
Otf<  of  100  the  magistrate  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter, 
A  case  occurred  the  other  day,  of  a  poor  man,  who  was  taken  before  a 
p^fistrate,  and  he  refused  to  certify,  because  the  man  was  not  in  an 
infuriated  state.  '  A  quiet  person  like  him,'  he  said, '  ought  not  to 
be  put  in  an  asylum ;  take  him  back.'  He  was  in  a  low,  desponding 
stai« ;  and  if  he  had  been  sent  to  a  curative  asylum  he  might  have 
been  cured  and  restored  to  society"  (p.  95). 

If  we  now  turn  to  query  838,  we  shall  find  that  his  Lordship 
entertains  as  little  respect  for  the  opinion  of  a  clergyman  on  a 
case  of  lunacy  as  for  that  of  a  magistrate.  His  Lordship  was 
questioned  concerning  the  propriety  of  having  "medical  ex- 
aminers" to  countersign  and  confirm  the  medical  certificates 
which  authorize  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  an  asylum,  and 
thus  afford  an  additional  protection  against  unjust  confinement. 
As  the  answers  to  queries  836  and  837  have  an  immediate 
hearing  upon  our  present  topic,  and  upon  the  answer  to  the 
838th  query ;  and  as  one  reason  advanced  for  selecting  a  medical 
man  as  an  examiner,  if  such  an  officer  should  be  appointed,  is 
carious,  we  shall  quote  the  answers  to  the  836th  and  837th 
queries  as  well  as  the  answer  to  the  838th. 

^  836.  If  this  duty  were  imposed  upon  the  Commissioners,  would  it 
not  be  performed  by  the  medical  Commissioners  ? — No ;  it  might  be 
done  by  them,  but  there  again  comes  in  the  objection  which  I  so 
strongly  entertain,  and  I  protest  against  bringing  the  medical  profes- 
Bion  so  forward  that  they  only  are  to  be  the  judges  of  insanity. 

'^  837.  Does  not  that  apply  to  the  clauses  of  this  Bill,  that  require  that 
the  examiners  shall  be  medical  examiners  ? — Yes  ;  because  the  medical 
fnan  is  the  only  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  asylums  who  is  likely 
to  have  given  any  attention  to  the  matter.  You  could  not  impose  upon 
the  ma^strates  or  the  resident  gentry  such  a  duty,  but  it  must  be  put 
upon  a  person  who  is  generally  resident,  tvho  will  take  a  fee  for  his  duty, 
and  a  medical  man  is  almost  the  only  person  to  do  it, 

"  838.  Mr.  Whitbread,']  Could  not  you  attain  this  object  by  insisting 
by  law  upon  some  religious  care  of  the  patients  by  some  chaplain  who 
could  equally  form  a  judgment? — I  should  have  more  distrust  of  the 
religious  gentleman  than  I  should  have  of  the  medical  man  ;  and  I  say 
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ihat  with  ike  deepest  re$peet  jfhr  ike  wdnitiere  qfnUijfmi*  The  dft* 
ealtj  of  it  would  be  ineatculable  if  jxm  wo^  ix>  throw  the  dniy  mi  tiie 
parochial  oletgj  in  the  neighbourhood^  who  are  aJreadj  0¥ev-biiiteed^ 
(P'94). 

Now,  in  his  leply  to  the  194th  qnefy,  his  Lordship  says,  **It 
is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  certificate  {of  insanity]  mmt  dtpeei 
upon  the  experience  of  the  people  who  eign  iL"  (p.  28.)  But 
in  a  sabseqaent  portion  of  his  Lordship's  SKamimitioii  ve 
read  as  foUows  : — 

*"  867.  Clause  15  [of  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Walpole  'to  ameod 
the  Law  concerning  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics  ]  is/that  *ov- 
tain  persons  are  not  to  sign  certifieates  for  the  reception  of  patiante.* 
That  is  whefe  they  are  the  proprietorB  of  any  licensed  house? — Yes. 

'^868.  I  believe  your  Lordship  ooasideni  that  a  very  importnt 
clause  ? — Tes ;  slthough  I  bdieim  Terf  gresit  objection  fw  be  taken 
to  it  by  the  medical  men. 

^  889.  Tour  Lordship  approyes  of  that  clause  ? — Yes. 

''870.  That  clause  will  prevent  their  playing  into  each  othen* 
hands?— Tes j"  Ac.  (p.  97). 


Thus  the  only  section  of  medical  men  who  have,  with  ipw 
exoeptions,  an  opportunity  of  beooming  thofouf^ly  ezpeiieBced 
in  insanity,  and  of  bringing  that  experieooe  to  bear  upon  the 
public  good,  are  at  once  swept  aside,  and  the  ngnatwe  of 
those  important  documents,  the  medical  certifiestes  of  usanity, 
left  entirely  to  that  portion  of  the  profession  least  pradicsUy 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  it  must  be  remembered  thii 
the  medical  officers  of  public  asylums  are  debarred  from  privste 
practice  entirely. 

If,  then,  we  sum  up  his  Lordship  s  opinions  on  the  first 
obnoxious  point  that  has  demanded  our  attentioni  we  find  (1)  sn 
assertion  of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  the  opinion  of  most 
medioal  men  on  oases  of  lunacy;  (2),  an  expression  of  "firm 
belief"  that  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  layman  on  such  oases  is  of 
greater  vslue  than  that  of  a  medical  man ;  (3),  an  assertion  thai 
the  opinion  of  a  magistrate  is  rdueless  from  Us  knowing  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter ;  (4),  another  assertion  that  the  opinion 
of  a  clergyman  is  even  of  less  value  than  that  of  a  medical  man ; 
(5),  a  statement  that  an  opinion  depends  for  its  value  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  person  giving  it;  and  to  crown  all,  (6),  an 
approval  of  a  suggestion  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced practitioners  in  lunacy  in  the  kingdom  would  be 
debarred  from  uttering  an  opinion  at  all  in  the  form  in  which  a 
medical  opinion  on  lunacy  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe,  to  wit^ 
when  expressed  in  a  certificate  of  insanity. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictaoDs, 
but  add,  as  a  pendant,  an  answer  which  would  seem  to  implV) 
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thftt  his  Lordship  is  disposed  to  look  irith  confidence  upon  the 
opinion  of  a  lawg^r  alone  in  cases  of  lunacy. 

Mr.  MoDckton  Ifilnes  asked— -'*  Is  there  any  advantage  in  these 
medical  examiners  being  medical  men ;  why  not  lawyers  T  To 
wfaieh  his  Lordship  responded,  **  1  would  not  object  to  thoit  if  we 
ooiild  find  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who,  being  lesident^ 
wmld  take  «  fee  for  it"  (p.  9€).  Mr.  Milnes  must  have  been  in 
a  soDiewhAt  waggish  mood»  and  disposed  to  pleasantry,  when  he 
asked  if  there  would  be  any  advantoge  in  the  medieoj  examiners 
being  fnedicai  men,  and  then  suggested  Uvwyere  !  ! 

The  second  obnoxious  point  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  aa 
foUowB : — 

'*  His  Lordship  feek  strongly  that  the  whole  system  of  private 
a^lnms  is  utterly  abominable  and  indefensible.''  (Qy.  101, 
p.  14.)  On  this  question  he  explains  himself  more  fully  in  his 
answer  to  query  494 — 

''It  it  the  result  tA  very  long  experience  in  these  matters,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  difficul^es  in  legislation,  and  almost  all  the 
complications  that  we  have  ix>  contend  with,  or  to  obviate,  arise  fixvm 
the  principle  on  which  these  Kiesnsed  houses  are  fouaded.  The  licensed 
faosBes  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of  profit  to  the  proprietor,  and 
tiie  conflsqusnoe  is,  that  any  speculator  who  undertakes  them  having 
a  vissBT  to  profit  is  always  eager  to  obtain  patients,  and  unwiUing  to 
diseluHi^  them;  and  he  has  moieoverthe  largest  motive  to  stint  them 
in  every  possible  way  during  the  time  they  are  under  his  care.  Now^ 
this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
the  medical  profession.  I  know  that  when  I  have  urged  arguments  of 
this  kind,  I  have  been  told  that  I  have  entertained  most  undue  sus» 
pidons  of  that  great  profession.  I  have  no  suspicion  of  them  as  medical 
men ;  but  my  suspicions  are  of  the  medical  men  only  when  they  are 
proprietors  or  lunatic  asylums,  into  which  lunatics  are  takoi  for  profit" 
(p.  54). 

Again,  his  Lordship  states  further,  in  his  answer  to  query 
504— 

^  I  know  that  there  are  some  asylums  extremely  well  conducted ;  I 
know  that  nothing  can  be  more  attentive,  mora  minute,  or  more  con* 
scientious  than  the  care  that  some  of  these  proprietors  take,  but  we 
have  no  security ;  they  are  here  to-day,  and  they  may  be  gone^  to* 
morrow.  True,  there  are  some  very  good  men ;  and  perhaps  we  might 
be  contest  with  what  we  have;  and  not  endeairour  to  effect  any  alte» 
ration;  but  the  licence  by  the  death  of  one  propsietcr  may  pass  into 
the  hands  of  another,  and  he  might  act  upon  totally  different  priu- 
eiplee :  and  you  have  ever  to  contend  with  that  vieious^  principle  of 
profit;  Now,  if  you  read  our  Acts  of  Pariiament,  it  will  be  seen  that 
half  of  the  provisions  are  made  to  enable  the  €k)mmissioners  to  fight 
against  the  selfiahness  of  persons  who  open  these  asylums.  After  per* 
petoal  anxiety  and  trouble,  we  may  manage  to  get  an  asylum  into  a 
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decent  condition;  and  while  we  are  in  the  presence  of  thisTiaoos 
principle,  we  keep  it  down.  We  direct  certain  things  to  be  done  in  a 
house,  and  very  often  there  is  an  appearance  of  their  being  done ;  but 
when  we  turn  our  backs,  that  principle  which  we  have  curbed  bj  our 
presence  recommences  its  active  operations  ;  and  we  cannot  bave  any 
security  whatever  that  justice  will  be  done  to  the  patients,  because  we 
cannot  dog  the  thing  day  by  day,  or  hour  by  hour,  and  know  tbat 
every  condition  is  fulfilled.  Where  a  proprietor  is  unprincipled,  see 
what  advantages  he  has,  and  what  power  he  has  over  his  patient  It 
is  in  vain  to  trust  to  the  case-book ;  for,  as  I  read  in  a  letter  from  a 
medical  man  the  other  day,  he  says  that  the  case-books  can  be  and 
are  very  frequently  *  cooked.'  When  a  certain  diet,  for  instance,  is 
prescribed,  what  security  is  there  that  that  diet  is  given  ?  We  know 
that  a  certain  course  of  medicine  is  necessary ;  but  what  security  is 
there  that  that  course  of  medicine  is  undergone  by  the  patient  ?  And 
it  is  therefore  in  their  power  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  patients  inde- 
finitely, and  the  temptation  is  inordinately  great ;  and  it  is  more  than 
human  nature  can  ordinarily  stand.  There  are  some  cases  in  which 
ihe  patients  are  paying  from  400/.  to  5001.  and  600/.  a  year ;  and  the 
loss  of  one  or  two  of  those  patients  would  be  a  dead  loss — a  loss  of 
the  most  serioiis  kind-^and  one  that  ^uld  £all  very  heavily  upon  the 
eonditi0)»  of  ^m'establilrhmeBt ;  ^kit^ih^  pt*oprietof  is'bjr  no  meins  secure 
tbiii;ano4bier' patient^' abld  1»i  pay^ain  ^ual^mK^Ant,  welcome  io-take 
thoiplaee  of.  the  oneLhe  haaiort.i*  liramembevode  instance,  sot  veiy 
longogo,  wher&aipatient.wasipfigriog  Bo.liaB»ihaA  IfiOO/.  a  year; and 
I.Am  certain  that. t\k»  >expens«7/o{  tbltt  paitient  m .the  heun jwbs  not 
80Q/.  a  year^;  so  that  was  ^001.  a  year,  qW,  pi^t  to  the.  medioai 
man.  Tou  somietime/^  aee  ijt  .parade^  .^b^t  such  t  and  suc^  a  patient 
has  the  bene^t  of  a  carriage.  ,  Xdo^pt  ^uch.believ/e  it.  .  It  aometioies 
happens  that  th^y. get  a  drive  when  the  doctor  has  taken  hi3  drive; 
but  as  to  the  permanent  use  of  a  carriage,  I.  am  sure  that  very  rarely 
ha|)pefts.  But  in  that  case,' where  1200/.  a  year  is  paid^  I  say  that 
there  is  i^e  strongest  temptal^ofii' to  retain  that  patient.  It  is  not 
necesstuy  to  be  undei^  JBruch  Mftii^ticea,  that  the  medical  man  shotdd  bo 
a  person  of  actually  disb^mesttntdntidns;  but  when  th^reis  tempta- 
tion soeh  ae  that,  can  the*  Committee 'not  imagtne  all  the  seAf-d^lusions 
that  a  man  would  pmietisei  and>  the  disaiPeetion  with  vbidk  he  w^mld 
look  upon  any  returning  ayjoptom  of  health  t  how  he  wouki  oonader 
that  the  matter  nequii^ed  further  coosif^i^iont  <uBud  -so  retard  the 
period  of  the  discharge,  if  it  .ever  toqk  place  9  I  am,  certain  that  the 
temptation  is  so  great,  that  fe^  people  could  reaiat  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  person  could,  in  fact,  resist  it.  I  am  certmn  thoi  I 
could  not  resist  it;  and  therefore  I  feel  very  strongly  thai  smne 
control  or  check  must  he  put  upon  (he  present  system^  (p.  56), 

Of  oourBOi  the  frank  atatememtj  of  his  Lordship,  that  if  hd  were 
similarly  oiroumstanoed  tO'  the  proprietor  of  a  private  asylum, 
he  eould  not  resist  the  temptation  of  making  as  great  a  profit 
as  possible  out  of  his  pattents^  without  regard  to  their  weliSu^, 
at  anoe  pats  a  stop  to  serious  arguinent  upon  hisasserttoss; 
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but  we  must  demnr  to  the  conclusion  that,  because  he  unfor- 
tanately  could  not  resist  temptation,  and  might  not  he  (as  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  phrased  it  in  a  subsequent  question  respecting 
proprietors  of  asylums)  "  actuated  by  the  ordinary  motives  which 
actuate  human  conduct,  viz.,  to  succeed  with  his  patient,  and 
thereby  give  evidence  of  his  skill  and  ability,"  therefore  it 
was  necessary  to  have  additional  legislative  control  over 
the  present  system  of  private  asylums.  We  may,  however, 
add,  that  we  should  have  a  greater  confidence  in  his .  Lord- 
ship.'s  probity  under  temptation  than  he  himself  seems  to  enter- 
tain; for  even  admitting  that  (as  his  Lordship  would  soften 
the  matter)  a  man  may  sUde  almost  unintentionally  into  wrong, 
the  act  is,  after  ^1,  one  of  rank  and  indefensible  dishonesty,  and 
one  that  could  not  suggest  itself  for  a  moment  to  a  pure-minded, 
honourable,  and  Christian  man.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  we 
believe,  greatly  under-estimated  his  own  moral  powers  of  resistance 
when  he  made  this  statement. 

As  to  the  positive  stateinents  mivdp.in  the  answer  we  have  just 
quoted,  but  lew  rem^rki  ^e.  requisite.,  How  do«s  it  happen  that 
so  serious  a  matter, as  ttie  ialajfication. of  oaaerbK^olcs  is  mmticmol 
by  the  Chairman  of.  the  ..Oominii^iQn.iA;  Xamaey-aponibe  Tagae 
authority  of  an  UAnatned  mediiDal  rmani?.  •  Tliia>  CVommigMOiiero 
have  the  power,  andiiAis^tlieivpeculiaridatyv'to in^tiivte io^uilded 
into  charges  of  this  kind*  i  Why  wtts'n0  inquiry  made  into  the 
charge  paraded  by  hii^- Loiiishi]^,  otit  made,  why  were  not  th'e 
results  laid  before  the  Ccmitnittee, '  apd  not  a  rague  and,,  in  ihel 
mode  in  which  ft  ^as  put,  ttiiwarrantable  charge  ?  Again,  of  tba 
case  mentioned  by  his  Lordship  a$  payipg  1200J.  a  year,  iiei 
says, — ^"I  am  certain  that  thie  expense  of  that, p^Jenl  in.  tBiQ 
house  was  not300i.,a  year;  so that.wa^ ^OOi.. jiyeftr^ew profit tpl 
the  medical  man."  But  in.his.ap^wer  tq.query  pl4,.))is  X^rdr. 
ship  states,  doubtless  ^paaking  of  the  aame  case^j."  Ii.have  in  my 
mind  aa  instance  where -a  lady  paid .  12QQ& .  a  yeai!  to  the  pro-- 
prietotr  of  an  asylum,  a/nd  I  am  quite  Bure^whenioe  visited  her,' 
Ae  8fum  esspended  upon  her  did  not  esmovwt  to  1002.,  leaving  a 
dear  7001.  or  8001.  a  year  profit/'  (p.  100.)  These  statements 
might  be  very  wdil  left  to  tell  their  own  iale,  but  we  will  add  that, 
as  the  Commissioners  must  know,  when  payments  of  unusual 
magnitude  are  made  for  the  care  of  patie^ts,  they  usually  repre- 
sent the  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  case, 
and  of  this  responsibility  and  its  money-value  the  friends  of  the 
patient. may  be  conceived  to  be  the  bestjndgesi  ^ Moreover,  the 
Gomm^ionera  have  BO  diffionlty  in  obtaining  the.  fullest  infor- 
laation  respecting  the;  tieatment  and  oare  of  privateipatienta;  and 
Loodi  ShafteBbmry  juight,  if  he  had  iwifihed  '^^  havB<  obtained  the 
minutest  knowledge  of  tho  cost  (apart  from  all  estimAtea  for  pro* 
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fessional  emolament)  of  the  case  he  nfenei  to,  and  thoa  have 
ascertained  how  ridiculously  erroneona  hia  own  estimates  aia.  li 
is  no  explanation  of  the  course  his  Lordship  took,  that  he  could 
not  place  any  confidence  in  retains  made  to  him  by  interested 
parties ;  for  it  is  evident  that  his  own  statements  are  singly 
guesses. 

Now,  we  protest  against  opinions  and  statements  snch  as  those 
we  have  quoted  from  the  evidence  of  Lord*  Shaftesbury  being 
obtruded  into  the  midst  of  a  grave  and  important  inquiry.  That 
they  are  unsupported  by  any  evid^oe  worthy  4^  conaideratioBy 
and  that  they  are  calculated  to  impede  effeetive  legidati(m  for  the 
better  caie  and  treatment  of  lunatics,  by  the  snbstitutioi  of 
9urmiBe$9  and  of  partial  and  unguarded  statements  of  ftots  for 
carefully  ascertained  data,  thus  leading  public  opinion  astray,  is 
evident.  And  if  mere  suspicions  <mF  any  elass  of  men  are  to  titke 
the  place  of  serious  alignment,  wbere  shall  we  dnaw  a  linut  to  the 
exercise  of  this  double-edged  and  indefensible  metbod  of  reasoa- 
ing,  if  Fsasoning  it  may  be  termed  ? 

We  have  but  to  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  evidence  given 
befete  the  Oommittee,  to  ascertain  to  what  it  would  tend. 

Mr.  Bolden,  the  honorary  solicitor  to  the  Alleged  Lunaties 
Society,  being  asked,  respecting  asserted  wilfully  inaceuxate 
copies  of  medical  certificates  of  Lunacy*-^ 

"Have  you  any  copy  of  that  kind,  or  can  you  produce  any 
eeitificate  which  was  so  inaccurately  copied,  that  if  the  original 
had  been  taken  by  itself  it  would  not  have  justified  the  reoqition  at 
a  patient,  but  if  taken  with  the  copy  it  was  so  altered  as  to  justify 
timt reception?"  He  replied, '' I  cannot.  The  only  cevtificatss  that 
you  can  ever  see  are  the  copies  that  are  obtained  from  the  Oanir 
missioneis  in  Lunacy,  and  those  copies  t&e  OammiBSumerstake  ctsN 
are  quits  $uffieient  tojuiUfy  the  detmtion"  (Qy.  2674,  p.  9$i2.) 

Again,  Admiral  Saumaiea,  the  *  chainnaa  of  the  AUeged 
Lunatics  Society,  being  asked,  inreferoQceto  the  power  poesened 
by  the  Commissioners  of  granting  permission  to  visit  patients  in 
private  asylums, — *'  Do  you  mean  that  any  person  who  wished 
to  visit  a  patient  within  tiie  metropolitan  district  would  not  have 
full  oppcNTtunity  of  going  to  any  of  the  GommissionerB  and  osoer* 
taining  from  them  whether  such  a  visit  might  be  reasonably 
allowed  or  not  ?"  replied,  **  Yes ;  but  thep  are  not  altogether  an 
independent  party,  and  it  would  be  aimost  a  charge  agaiinet  their 
eurveiUance  to  euppoee  that  any  indimdualie  co9^ined  in^operif 
vnthout  their  knowledge  in  an  eLeybmi,  and  therefore  I  woold  give 
the  public  some  ftiril^r  protection  than  the  Gommisaonec8  in 
Lunacy.  I  do  not  think  the  Commieeionere  in  Lanaeg  are  fit 
and  proper  pereone  to  haive  that  power,  beeaiuee,  ae  I  heufe  alreadf 
stated,  they  are  interested  parties:'    (Qy.  S786,  p.  ^1.) 
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Let  ns  now  gire  afctention  to  the  more  important  portions  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury 'e  evidence,  aToiding  as  far  as  practicable  the 
eeqnenees  of  the  ojnnions  -we  have  quoted,  and  premising  that  a 
eonsid^able  part  of  the  erideaee  consists  of  full  details  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  carried  oat,  and  the  enactments  under  which  they  are  per- 
formed. 

One  of  the  first  points  of  general  interest  upon  which  his 
Lordship  was  questioned  was,  the  source  of  the  great  increase  in 
ike  Bomber  of  known  lunatics  which  had  taken  place  between  1845 
and  1858.  Did  this  increase  arise  firom  an  actual  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  lunatics  in  the  kingdom,  or  was  it  apparent  only,  and 
dependent  upon  the  greater  provision  made  for,  and  the  greater 
caie  pwmk  to  lunatics,  during  tiie  period  named,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  previouriy  unknown  and  unrecognised  cases  were 
brought  to  light  ?  His  Lordship  is  inclined  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative;  but,  in  addition,  he  expresses  the  opinions  that»  (1) 
as  regards  the  pauper  classes,  while  he  believes  thai  there  is  an 
actoal  increase  of  insanity  among  them  due  to  increase' of  popu* 
Ution,  yet  that  that  increase  is  not  '*  by  any  means  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population ;"  and  {fl)  thai  as  regards  '^  persons 
a  degree  above  pauperism,"  and  *'  the  classes  beginning  with  the 
trading  classes  and  persons  keeping  small  huckster  s  shops,  and 
ziaing  to  the  highest  vocations  in  life,"  he  cannot  "  but  hazard 
the  opinion,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  although  I  dare  say 
many  will  difiPer  from  me,  that  if  there  is  not  an  actual  increase  of 
insanity,  liiere  is  developed  a  very  considerable  tendency  towards 
it'    (Qs.  4fK  51,  50.) 

Mr.  Graskell,  one  of  the  Medical  Gommissioners  in  Lunsicy,  is 
indined  to  attribute  the  increase  in  known  lunacy  to  the  pro* 
longation  of  the  life  of  lunatics  in  our  asylums,  in  which  **  the 
ammal  mortality  wob  perhaps  1*2,  14,  or  15  per  cent,  formerly," 
but  "it  is  now  reduced  to  10  per  cent."     (Qs.  14,  86.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  causes  assigned  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Oaskell  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
inereaae  of  known  lunacy  in  the  kingdom,  but  we  are  still  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  causes  have  influenced  the 
increase,  and  until  this  be  determined  we  cannot,  with  our  present 
dat%  decide  upon  the  increase  or  not  of  insanity,  either  among 
the  population  at  large,  or  among  any  section  of  the  population. 
Hence  Lord  Shaftesbury's  speculations  upon  the  rate  of  increase 
of  insanity  among  paupers,  and  the  state  of  insanity  among  the 
classes  of  the  population  above  pauperism,  are  entirely  hypothe- 
tical. His  Lordship  is,  however,  thoroughly  aware  of  the  doubt- 
fulness of  his  opinion  upon  the  increase  of  lunacy  in  the  country, 
for  he  says — "  I  am  almost  afraid  of  giving  an  opinion,  as  it  may 
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be  the  commencement  of  the  most  awful  controversy,  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point,  because  all  the  d&ta 
preceding  the  year  1845  are  so  very  indistinct,  and  even  sobse- 
quently  to  that,  they  are  so  few,  and  so  mixed  up  with  all  those 
old  chronic  cases,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  been  the  in- 
crease." (Qy.  51.)  Under  these  circumstances  we  deeply  regret 
that  his  Lordship  did  not  content  himself  with  pointing  out  to 
the  Committee  the  defective  state  of  our  present  statistics  of  in- 
sanity, the  impossibility  of  determining  the  important  question  of 
the  increase  of  insanity  or  not  until  the  defects  had  been  removed, 
and  what  was  wanting  for  the  removal  of  the  defects. 

The  approach  of  the  Census  of  1861  at  once  directs  attention 
to  the  only  method  by  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  insanity,  and  an  accurate  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
its  progress  in  the  kingdom,  can  be  obtained,  and  we  had  hoped 
to  have  heard  this  urged  to  the  Committee,  and  to  have  witnessed 
his  Lordship  s  influence,  and  that  of  the  Commission  in  Lunacy, 
brought  to  bear  in  bringing  about  the  sole  possible  mode  of  ob- 
taining proper  data  for  solving  a  much  debated  and  exceedingly 
important  question — a  question,  indeed,  of  growing  importance, 
both  scientifically  and  practically. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  examination.  Lord  Shaftesbury  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  when  speaking  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  records  we  possess  relative  to  the  mortality  and  recoveries 
of  the  insane  as  a  means  of  comparison  concerning  the  character 
and  results  of  different  asvlums,  that — 

"  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could  have  proper  statistics  on 
insanity  drawn  up  and  put  upon  a  good  footing.  It  would  require  great 
trouble  and  expense ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense,  if  it  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some  competent  persons; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  most  remarkable  results  would  be 
brought  out.  In  our  department  we  have  g^t  a  great  deal  too  much 
to  do;  the  Commissioners  are  constantly  at  work,  and  the  clerks 
too."  (Qy.263.) 

This  is  so  far  well.  But  we  do  not  want  remarkable  results; 
we  want  the  ordinary  ABC  results  of  insanity  statistics  which 
we  do  not  yet  possess.  We  do  not  want,  morever,  a  huge,  expen- 
sive inquiry  into  existing  statistics ;  that  would  be  of  little  or  no 
value.  We  want  a  scheme  of  insanity  statistics  which  might 
form  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  returns,  and  govern  many  of  the 
returns,  to  the  Commissioners  ;  which  would  take  its  proper  place 
in  the  legitimate  working  of  the  Commission ;  and  which  for  the 
future  would  furnish  us  with  trustworthy  and  regular  information. 
Such  a  scheme  would  have  to  emanate  from  a  qualified  worker 
in  statistics  ;  it  is  quite  practicable,  and  might  be  put  in  operation 
without  extraordinary  difficulty ;  and  it  would  doubtless  require 
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little  other  expense,  for  its  regular  carrying  out,  than  would  be  in- 
voked in  an  additional  clerk  to  the  Commission.  Let  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  be  deyeloped,  and  let  us  obtain  a  basis  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  insanity  of  the  whole  kingdom  in  the  next  Census, 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  the  probability  of  being  able,  at  a  com 
paratively  early  period,  to  avoid  the  slough  of  vagueness  into  which 
every  one  is  plunged  who  ventures  to  meddle  with  insanity  statistics* 
The  want  of  reliable  data  reduces  also,  very  considerably,  the 
valne  of  his  Lordship's  opinions  on  the  causes  of  insanity.  He 
attributes  *' one-half  and  perhaps  more"  (Qy.  51)  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  among  the  poorer  classes  to  intemperance,  and  quotes 
several  medical  authorities  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  intem- 
perance is  a  powerful  cause  of  insanity.  He  also  seeks  to  explain 
the  assumed  decreasing  rate  of  insanity  among  the  poor,  by  fur- 
ther assuming  a  decrease  of  intemperate  habits;  but  it  will  be 
early  enough  to  discuss  this  point  when  the  prior  assumption  is 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  credence.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  seek 
irithhis  Lordship,  in  the  excitable  state  of  society  among  the 
classes  above  pauperism,  a  cause  of  an  increased  tendency  to,  or 
actual  increase  of,  insanity,  until  the  one  or  the  other  is  shown  to 
exist.  As  to  other  causes  of  insanity,  genial  or  special,  we  must 
quote  firom  the  evidence. 

61.  Sit  George  OteyJ] — After  deduetrog  50per  cent,  of  the  cases 
whioh  are  af^xibutable  to  dronkeuness,  is  there  any  other  one  promi- 
nent eaiaae  bjwMoh  to  accoTOit  fbr  the  insanity  of  any  large  proportion 
of  the  other  >  50  per  cent.  F-— There  is  sometimes  a  strong  hereditary  pre- 
disposition ;  a  good  many  ccNme  from  aooideots  and  blows  upon  tiiehead. 

62.  You  cannot  indicate  anyone  cause  to  account  for  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  other  50  per  cent.  ? — No. 

63.  I  presume  they  would  be  attributable  to  a  great  variety  of 
causes  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  one  cause  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  that  of  intoxication. 

64.  Chairman.'] — What  is  the  predominant  cause  among  the  richer 
class  of  lunatics  ? — It  appears  to  be  a  disordered  imagination,  hereditary 
predisposition,  the  pursuit  of  money,  disappointed  ambition,  or  great 
losses  in  trade,  and  sometimes  you  will  find  it  from  over- work. 

65.  Mr.  TiU."]  And  firom  religious  excitement? — No.  Am  I  to 
mderstand  the  Honousable  Member  to  ask  whether  religicn  is  the 
esnaer  of  madness  F 

6a.  J6*.  TUe,^  Yes ;  enthusiasm  ?— 

67*  CkairmanJ\  Have  you  any  tabular  statemcoit  that  will  show  the 
diflerent  oaui^s  o{  insanity,  and  the  proportions  of  the  oases  arising 
&onx  thpse  causes  ? — We  have  papers ;  we  have  a  full  account  of  all 
the  patients,  and  a  full  account  of  the  causes,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain, of  their  madness. 

68.  Are  these  accounts  analysed  and  arranged  ? — ^No ;  but  we  could 
furnish  them  to  the  Committee. 

).  Mr.  Tke^  My  question  did  not  mean'  religious  excitement  in 
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the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  bat  different  elaaaes  af^ear  to  me  moie 
divided  upon  religion  than  the j  were ;  haa  that,  in  jovr  opinion,  led 
to  insanity  ? — ^That  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  can  be 
put,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Honourable  Member  has  pat  ihat 
question,  because  I  think  there  are  two  or  three  obaervationa  to  be 
made  upon  it,  which  may  tend  to  remove  a  good  deal  of  misonderstaod- 
ing  upon  the  subject.  I,  of  course,  should  have  very  great  diffidence 
in  speaking  upon  this  question,  if  it  were  purely  a  medical  question ; 
but  it  is  a  moral  question,  and  therefore  any  non-professional  person, 
any  layman  who  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to  this  subject,  has  as  mncb 
right  to  speak  upon  it  aa  all  the  phyFieians  put  together ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  as  the  result  of  my  experience,  that  I  have'  never  sen 
a  case,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  a  ease,  in  which  a  penon  has  gone 
mad  caused  by  the  influence  of  religion;  and  when  I  saj  by  tiie 
influence  of  religion,  I  mean  the  true  Gospel  spirit  of  trne  Ghcisliaiii^. 
I  do  not  mean  that  a  person  may  not  have  been  tamed  aaide  by  somt 
strange  notion,  that  some  ignorant  tindd  person  having  taken  up  sous 
obscure  and  mysterious  point  of  religion,  and  looking  at  it  oonstauUy 
and  exclusively,  may  not  have  become  disordered  in  his  reason;  bi^ 
religion,  taken  as  the  pure  Gospel,  I  will  never  believe  has  had  the 
slightest  eflect  in  producing  any  aberration  of  reason  whatever. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  go  with  his  Lordahip  hand  and  haait 
in  any  raid  he  is  desirous  to  make  upon  intemperance,  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  lay  aside  prudence  in  ao  doing.  If  the  atatislics 
of  insanity  would  aid  us  in  scotching  (we  do  not  hope  to  kill)  the 
evil,  we  should  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  them,  but  still  decline  io 
rush  so  hastily  with  them  to  the  front  as  to  leave  our  flank  and 
rear  entirely  exposed.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  a  very  im- 
portant place  to  intemperance  as  a  determining  cause  of  insanity, 
but  if  we  were  to  elevate  it  above  hereditary  influence,  or  to  give 
it  the  prominent  position  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  does,  and  make 
it  the  remote  cause  of  the  predisposition  to  insanity  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  population  (Qy.  62)  as  well  as  the  primary 
exciting  cause,  we  should  fear  to  weaken  our  argument  by  stating 
what  we  could  not  satisfactorily  support,  and  Uiub  lay  oorselves 
open  to  disregard  when  we  sought  for  req»ect.  But  why,  upon  a 
subject  of  sach  great  interest,  should  we  have  any  unnecessary 
/  vagueness,  if,  as  his  Lordship  states,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
"  have  a  full  account  of  all  the  patients,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
causes,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  of  their  madness  ?**  Why 
i^hould  his  Lordship  have  contented  himself  with  a  doubtful, 
and,  indeed,  in  great  measure  speculative  answer,  and  refer  to 
data  collected  many  years  ago,  when  the  question  touched  upon 
the  present  time,  and  the  materials  for  a  tolerably  positive  reply 
were  accessible  to  him  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tiie  Committee 
did  not  ask  for  the  return  pro£fered  by  his  Lordship,  and  we 
trust  when  again-  called  together  they  may  do  this,  for  an  account 
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of  the  oirigned  eaases  of  insaiiity  throughout  En^and  and 
Wales  for  a  definite  period  woold  be  of  great  interest. 

Not  having  the  elne  to  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  means  by  "  the 
true  Oospel  spirit  of  true  Christianity,"  we  cannot  enter  with  any 
benefit  into  the  discussion  which  he  starts  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  as  a  canse  of  insanity.  The  signification  of 
the  term  religious  enthusiasm*  or  religious  exaltation,  as  used  by 
medical  men  to  ei^ress  an  occasional  cause  of  insanity,  is  tolerably 
well  understood,  and  is  not  usually  supposed  to  convey  any  dis* 
req>ect  of  religion.  Perhaps  the  best  commentary  upon  Lord 
Shaftesbury  s  remarks  on  the  causes  of  insanity  is  a  return  made 
by  the  French  Asylums  in  1853,  and  recently  published  among 
other  letums  relative  to  insanity  ixt  France,  by  the  Imperial 
Govemm^it.  We  quote  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  summary  of 
the  most  important  points  of  the  return  referred  to,  partly 
for  brevity's  sake,  and  partly  for  the  additional  remarks  on 
the  value  of  asylum  returns  on  the  causes,  and  on  intemperance 
as  a  cause,  of  insanity. 

*'  Of  2883  lunatics  in  1853,  hereditary  predisposition  is  stated  to 
have  existed  in  14ilO  men  and  1470  women.  Of  1000  lunatics,  the 
cause  of  insanity  was  said  to  be  physical  in  572,  and  moral  in  428.  We 
have  alreadj  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  living  in  intimacy  with 
the  insane,  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  on  this  subject ; 
and  that  the  inexact  information  obtained  in  asylums,  both  public 
and  private,  reduces  very  much  the  value  of  the  figures  refemng  to 
heritage  and  other  causes.  There  are  also  other  objections  in  regard 
to  the  physical  causes,  because  it  is  evident  that  drunkenness,  bereave- 
ment, and  misery  have  a  double  meaning.  The  man  who,  for  example, 
drinks  to  stupify  his  grief  and  becomes  insane,  at  first  acts  under  the 
influence  of  a  moral  cause.  Accidental  suppression  of  menses  (150) 
and  puerperal  insanity  (150),  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  arise  from 
moral  imjyressions. 

''Among  moral  causes,  the  most  frequent  is  grief  arising  from  the 
loss  of  money;  899  cases  of  insanity  are  attributed  to  this  cause, 
which  is,  by  comparison  with  the  total  figure  of  moral  causes,  a  pro* 
portion  of  more  than  12  per  cent.  Afterwards  come  religious  exal* 
tation  (894),  love  (792),  violent  emotions  (698),  pride  (600),  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one  (510),  disappointed  ambition  (495),  jealousy  (442), 
polilacal  events  (808),  excess  in  intellectual  Work  (156),  simple  impri- 
sonment (154),  nostalgia  (48),  isolation  and  solitude  (41),  change  of 
hfe  (32),  association  with  and  assiduous  attention  upon  the  insane 
(16),  cellular  imprisonment  (4)."* 

In  the  official  returns,  out  of  9764  cases  assigned  to  physical 
causes^  /^594  are  attributed  to  epilepsy  and  convulsions^  and 
1502  to  drunkenness.t 
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We  have  already  quoted  a  sufficiency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
evidence  on  private "ab^ltip;is  to^hb^*wt^'1?rtiai''fefefi^  of  ani- 
mosity he  t^gfitrds'thdse  institutions."  It'  is  now  needful  that  we 
should  know  what  suggestjioT^s  .he  makes  fqi;  the  dimiputipn  or 
removal  of  the  ^vjis  wlii'qnTl(Ej^  ^  ^^P  .?J1*  ^ut  ijUsepuj^ble 

from  tHem.  * Wie  ,p«iy  sia^  %8^  ^pwpvei;,  that  his  liorjbnip  is  of 
opiniop  tho^  *^the  f^tsite  pf.  Uoe^ed,  Mu^w^  aJ?4  tha^COT^iti 
the  poor^^  paU^^t^"i  iHitJi^my  i%«(ve  themi: ,';  mc<mc0mib1^^l^  impmred 
of  late.yfearp  (Qy^i57>);.(aIil^  iweix^ay-^al^o.iiBnNtck  that 'he  also 
statesi  thait  itha  .chief  •obataolds  toi  ftheiil  thonnighfr^fonD  (apart  fi?6m 
the  ''  primoipkioffprofiiO  mA  ooD«iliiliktiydiHlkrishtng*(Qy«  40$). 

Notwithstanding)  -thai  Lonl*  Shaftesbot^  is  dyspos^d^t^  -^ife^M 
a  medical' nkaaf'&i  opiriioit^'nB'h'  getieWil'i'Ule',  of  nb^^niier^^iklue 
than  t«i'«t  of'a'feeiisiHeflkymai^,  yet  it' i^  reqtii^ttb  ,4^'  ntfrttcf  that, 
in-  so  ftir  tts-  th^^  i*fef i? '  of 'tlie  fiisan6  is  cbndettied;"  he  coiisiders 
that  the  mfedicd'ii'ailrfibiiia  be  '  all-powerfiil.  Thiia  his 'Lord- 
ship b'ei"righsk'ed;'**I$\  it  not  the  fact,  |;hat  in  the  c^se  where  the 
medical  man  is  under  ttiegrpprietor,  he  is^  in  fja^t^  liable  to  be 
very  .muc};  influeOjCed..  by  tpe  propfietpr .  of  ^  tk^  i^syli^^  ?*!::— he 
replied,  "  XheriBi  is.  no  4<>ja}?i^.,  about,  iij  wA.it  ia  ♦wt.  th|^,/ttue 
position  ihat  a  medical  man  ought  to  occupy.  The  medical  pro- 
fession stands. tpo  bigb  io  be  plaoadiin  tbat^o^on  .--tedttiiey 
are  under  i^flujenoesr  wliiGhttbeyoailnot  resipt<  •!  tharvefieaaoo  to 
speakitk.the  highest  teimsi of  estranatioDf  df  isoibeiof^tbe  tnedied 
meniniohargeof  asylUms^  amd  I  «aii  onl^  deefriiyidet>ldT9  that 
they  are  notplaced  in  thfeirti*ue  position"  ^'(Qj^-'^*)*  Ag^dn/being 
asked  Whether  (Kjy.  W)  **  The  medical  man  ought  to  bte  a  kind  of 
inspebtor  aiid' -check'  upofn  the  proprietbrf — he'repKed^  **Atid 
more  than  that';  he  ou^ht  ta  bewrd  paramotint  ib  the  ^dsyltim." 

Badly 'as  Lord  Shaftesbury  thinks  of  private  asylums,' and 
vicious  as  lie  consider  the  principles  ujion  which  they  are  worked, 
he  would,  no^  however,  do  away  with  tl^m  altogether;  but  he 
would  diminish  their^pperations  as  far  as  practicable,  by  the-eata- 
blisbment  of  salf-supportiug  asylums  for  tbe  mai<ldle,and  higher 
classes  of  society,.  But  it  ia  necessary  to  tjuote  his  Xjordsbips 
evidence  upoa  this  pcdnt—-  ^  '    .      ,  r    • 

"607.  •  *  *.'*,*  1  no.^. speak  with'  reference  to  that  large 
class  of  eociej^  which  oegiii^  just  above  pauperishn,  aiid  goes  on.io  the 
highest  in  the  land.  All  the  difficulties  in  legislation  arise  out  of  that 
pa^icular  clas^ ;  We  have' none  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
paupers  in  the  cfcriinty  asylums';  "they  go  on  very  weu.  There  ia 
nothing  in  them  but  the  ordinary  decay,  and  the  mffictdty  that  ianaes 
in  all  iistitutiond  out  of  occasional  i^nqrance  and  mismiBinageibent.  If 
you  had  establishmehts  of  that  kind,  asylums  or  public  hospitals,  I 
should  like  to  ssly  charter^  asylums,  you  would  find  that  thby  would 
be  precbely  the  reverse  of  ,tho6e  I  have  mentioned.    First  of  all,  there 
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would  be  a  total  absence  of  that  motiTe  which  constitutes  the  vicious 
principle  of  the  present  licensed  houseSi  there  would  be  no  desire  ox 
view  to  profit  of  any  sort, 

"  508.  Chairman.']  Do  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  private 
asylums  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  would  you  absolutely  prohibit  them 
by  law  ? — No,  certainly  not.  I  would  leave  them,  and  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  choose  which  kind  of  asylum  they  wished  to  go  to.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  a  certain  number  of  those  licensed  houses  would  con<« 
tinne,  and  I  dare  say  that  persons,  from  peculiar  notions  of  their  own, 
would  resort  to  such  asylums.  I  would  allow  them  to  continue,  and  I 
would  also  have,  as  you  have  public  asylums  for  paupers,  houses  on  a 
pubUc  footing  for  persons  in  a  better  condition  of  life. 

'^509.  Would  you  have  them  in  every  part  of  the  kbgdom,  as  you 
have  public  asylums  for  paupers? — Yes.  These  asylums  would  be 
quite  free  from  all  those  vicious  motives  that  have  been  referred  to  ia 
the  licensed  houses.  There  would  be  no  eager  desire  to  take  the 
people  in,  and  no  desire  whatever  to  stint  them  in  any  one  way,  and  so 
far  from  there  being  a  desire  to  retain  them,  they  would  run  rather 
into  the  other  extreme,  for  there  would  be  rather  a  desire  to  turn  them 
out ;  because  I  think  there  would  be  such  a  pressure  upon  them  that 
their  only  anxiety  would  be  to  make  room  for  others  by  turning  some 
out. 

^'510.  Sir  Oearge  Qrey,"]  Before  your  Lordship  fully  states  the 
results  which  you  anticipate,  will  you  define  how  they  vrill  be  main- 
tained, whether  at  the  public  expense,  or  from  local  funds,  and  under 
what  control  they  will  be  placed  ? — I  will.  I  was  going  to  add  that 
these  asylums  would  be  free  from  all  the  objections  which  exbt  to 
licensed  private  houses.  The  example  which  I  principally  should  follow 
would  be  the  example  of  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  the  chartered  asylums 
have  existed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  greatest  benefit.  We  have  a  certain  number  of 
institutions  similar  to  them  in  England,  and  they  are  called  hospitals. 
Hospitals  in  England  are  founded  upon  private  funds.  The  chartered 
asylums  in  Scotland  are  also  founded  upon  private  funds.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  of  them,  except  that  at  Momingside,  has  ever 
received  a  grant,  and  I  think  that  it  received  2000Z.  out  of  some  of  the 
forfeited  estates  in  the  year  1745,  and  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
considered  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Scotland  I  will  show :  of  833 
private  patients,  placed  in  asylums  in  Scotland,  652  are  in  chartered 
asylums,  and  only  230  in  licensed  houses.  The  contrast  in  this 
respect  between  Scotland  and  England  is  very  striking.  By  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  it  appears  that  there  were 
4442  private  patients  in  asylums  in  England  and  Wales ;  of  those, 
2746  are  in  private  asylums,  and  1C96  are  in  public  hospitals ;  these 
latter  comprising  669  patients  in  Bethlehem,  St.  Luke*s,  and  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  the  Institution  for  Idiots.  Then  it  goes  on  to  show  how 
popular  they  are,  and  how  beneficial  they  have  been,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  how  they  have  provided  the  very  best  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  and  that  it  has  been  done  at  a  very  low  figure 
compared  with  the  cost  of  gther  establishments. 
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"  611.  Tou  have  not  atated  where  the  funds  oome  from  f— Thoae  m 
founded  upon  private  contributions. 

**512.  Sir  Oeorge  Qrey.^  Sustained  by  private  endowments  ?—Ye». 
♦  ••  •  •  ♦ 

**  817.  Chairfnan!]  What  you  wish  for  is  an  encouragement  for  the 
endowment  of  hospitals  for  lunatics? — ^Yes;  to  be  founded  in  two 
ways,  either,  as  in  Scotland,  and  in  totne  pSrts  of  Bnglanid,  by  prirste 
contributions,  and  we  have  11  hospitals  in  England  also  so  founded, 
or,  as  in  England,  in  respect  to  borough  and  county  asylums,  upon  the 
public  rates.  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  only  to  make  known  the 
want,  and  1  have  no  doubt  the  money  would  flow  in :  but  I  would  gfi?e 
in  the  Bill  a  permissive  clause  to  counties  for  the  purpose  ^f  founding 
these  asylums  entirely  for  the  reception  of  the  middle  class  palaents. 

"  618.  Mr,  Drummond,]  Do  you  mean  to  be  annexed  to  othto?— 
Not  necessarily  so. 

**  619.  Sir  George  Grey.']  A  permissive  power  to  found  them  oat  of 
the  county  rate  ? — Yes ;  it  would  not  require  that  the  county  should 
do  more  than  give  the  guarantee  of  its  rates ;  it  would  not  be  necessarr 
that  the  county  should  expend  a  farthing,  in  fact  it  would  incur  do 
hazard  of  its  own  whatever.  But  then  it  should  have  a  power  to  erect 
an  asylum  of  that  description ;  I  would  leave  the  governing  power,  the 
initiating  power,  just  the  same  as  with  regard  to  the  county  asylams, 
with  the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions,  or  it  might  be  vested  in  the 
visiting  justices  of  the  present  county  asylums,  who,  having  considered 
all  matters^  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions,  if  they  thought  it  desirable  to  institute  such  an  asylum, 
merely  take  the  guarantee  of  the  rates,  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  of 
money  upon  the  guarantee  of  the  rates,  and  raise  the  money  at  6|  per 
cent.,  the  whole  interest  and  principal  being  thus  paid  off  in  dO  yesr«. 
The  thing  would  be  self-supporting,  and  the  moment  the  asylum  was 
opened  it  would  be  filled  with  patients,  some  of  a  higher  class  and  some 
of  an  inferior  class,  who  would  pay  the  whole  expense ;  their  paymeots 
would  cover  not  only  the  O^per  cent.,  but  the  whole  expense  of  cany- 
ing  on  the  institution,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  inmates,  snJ 
all  the  salaries  and  everything  else. 

"  620.  Might  not  that  interfere  with  their  being  founded  by  vohin- 
tary  contributions  like  hospitals  for  any  other  disease  P — The  voluntarr 
principle  has  its  limits,  and  1  think  that  the  voluntary  {>r!ncip)e  on 
this  head  has  reached  its  utmost  limits  in  England.  It  has  founded 
11  hospitals  that  have  worked  well,  but  the  voluntary  principle  h» 
not  gone  any  Airther,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  any  more  will 
be  founded." 

His  Lordship  contemplates  that  the  cost  of  keeping  a  pataent 
in  one  of  these  institutions  might  be  reduced  to  1 55.  a- week,  the 
cost  in  a  private  asylum  being  from  35s«  to  40s. ;  that  with  tliis 
diminished  cost  all  the  benefits  of  a  well-managed  public  asylom 
might  be  obtained,  and  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  a  pnTste 
one  avoided ;  and  that  these  advantages  would  be  placed  withia 
reach  of  persons  who  cannot  afibrd  to  pay  the  coots  of  a  private 
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ftsyhiiD,  and  yet  wish  to  avoid  the  homiliaiion  of  consigning  « 
lanatic  relative  or  friend  to  a  pauper  estabUshment. 

Dr.  Conolly's  evidence  upon  chartered  asylums  will  form  a 
fitting  note  to  Lord  Shaftesbury 'a  suggestion. 

"  1956.  Have  yon  considered  the  system  that  is  pursued  in  Scotland 
ID  tho  oharterod  asylums,  basing  these  asylums  for  the  middle  classes 
on  a  public  foundation  as  they  do  ? — Yes,  1  believe  that  some  of  them 
are  very  excellout  institutions^  but  I  do  not  very  much  approve,  in* 
deed,  I  more  than  doubt  the  propriety  of  having  patients  belonging  to 
ths  Mgher  ohwaes  and  pauper  patients  in  the  same  institution. 

''1957.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable  if  public  institutions  for 
the  middle  cUsssb  could  be  established  in  this  country  ?  —  Most 
desirable^ 

''1958.  To  supersede  the  private  asylums  altogether? — Not  ex- 
actly that ;  I  mean  for  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  say  100/.  or 
50/.  a  year.  There  is  soare^y  a  week  in  a  year  in  which  people  do 
not  apply  to  me  either  about  a  daughter,  perhaps  a  governess,  or  a 
young  man  with  a  small  salary,  and  they  cannot  pay  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  cheapest  asylum,  and  the  friends  are  reduced  to  ruin 
by  it ;  it  often  happens  in  the  families  of  the  clergy,  and  such  cases 
have  occurred  to  me  over  and  over  again. 

"  1959.  Okairman.'\  In  that  class  of  cases  no  asylum  could  pay  its 
own  way  without  voluntary  contributions P — ^I  believe  none;  there 
are  but  few  asylums  where  we  can  now  send  them  like  Northampton 
and  Cotoh  Hill;  but  many  more  such  institutions  are  very  much 
wanted. 

"  1960.  Sir  Oeorge  Qrey,"]  The  Committee  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  eleven  such  now  existing  in  England.  Have  you  had  any 
penonal  experience  in  the  management  of  those  institutions  P — Yes, 
I  have  seen  something  of  the  one  at  Northampton,  and  a  little  ofbhat 
at  Coton  Hill,  near  Statford,  and  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  both.* 

It  is  simply  necessary  to  add  to  this  quotation  that,  while  Dr. 
ConoUy  points  to  a  want  which  our  private  asylums  cannot,  and 
our  public  asylums  do  not,  provide  for,  but  which  might  be  ob- 
viated by  the  establishment  of  asylums  capable  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  persons  of  contracted  means ;  Lord  Shaftesbury 
seeks  to  provide,  in  the  first  instance  at  the  public  cost,  asylums 
which  wonld  accommodate  alike  those  of  contracted  and  those  of 
abundant  means.  The  one  scheme  would  probably  be  a  feasible 
plan  to  attain  a  well-defined  and  dearly  requisite  object;  the 
other,  while  including  this  object,  would  aim  also  at  one  the 
necessity  for  which  has  not  been  shown. 

The  next  topic  which  demands  our  attention  refers  more  or 
less  to  the  medical  certificate  of  insanity  which  is  requisite  before 
a  lunatic  can  be  confined  in  a  private  asylum. 

The  Chaimuui  of  the  Committee  put  the  following  question 

(qy.  i«5)  :— 

D  D  2 
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*'  The  medkal  jnaUf  if  ha  be  t^  proprietor  of  tb«  houM^  has  a  dinct 
Interest,  if  the  patient  be  rich^.not  ito  pa^t  with  ,him«  If  tberp,  u  no 
doubt  about  th^ei  fa<?tp,  'whiph.is  tbeimwt  impoftfiat  part  of  the  whole 
proceedings  is  it  not  ijiece^sarj  thf^t  tl^ere  ^houldj  be  some  authority  who 
mig^it  be  put  in  motion  by.  the  r,elatio;js  indepepdeiit  of  theioedical 
Buperintendent  of  the  houfe.  who  might  be  interested  in  keeping* 
patieni  in,  in  order  to  seethiB  Uommisfiiouers  were  rightly  informed  with 
reference  to  the  case  of  a  patient  who  was  confined  P" 

To  thi^  Lord  Shaftesbury  neplied  :— 

"  If  you^ottld^eflse'Snch  a  parsonage  asthat^  it  would  no  douU 
be  benerficiai,  but  yoli  mUBt  be  oarefbl,  while  you  are  endeavoiuringto 
protect  the  patient,  that  you  do  iiot  throw  toe  gveat  impedimeDts 
in  the  vftay  of  his  being  iput.  under  proper  eare;  for^not  oaly  amtbe 
publio,'  to  be  ipr^teot^,  but  eren^  in  the  interests  of  the  paiieDt 
you  .must  not  multiply  the  difficulty  i^^  deternpining  the  point  when 
a  p^fon  Jpho,uJ4  -be  4i?privpd  qf  hi3  naturipd  Kberty,  and  be  subject  to 
res^aiut  and  medical  treatment^  .  If  you  w<iit  until  the  symptoms 
are  so  clear  and  so  developed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
then  y 01^  will  have  waited  till  suph  a  time  that  the  man  is  probably 
become  an  incurable  patieht ;  bikt  if  the  case  be  taken  in  time,  when 
the  symptbms  afe  otily  discernible  to  an  experienced  eye,  and  when 
they  would  not  be  discernible  to  an  inexperienced  one,  the  probability 
is  that  the  man'  will  be  cured,  and-  wiU  Jieturn  to  society  iki  the  tfoozse 
of  a  very  abort  time.  •  It  is  a  Curioua  thiugj  but  it  ia  the  vesnit  of  very 
long  experience^  fmd  I  am  sure  the  Gomftnittee  wi]l  find  ihataUmy 
blather  CommiisaioDers  wiU  eoacur  in  '^,thqt  however  iwperftci  tit 
eeri^ioate  de-,  in  a  ffteat  variety  of  ^eepeeii^,  rememiber  c»  thejint 
place  a.  «>  ike  only  doeumea^t  thai' yon  have  to  go  en^  and^  therefore  }f» 
muety'io  a  very  great  esrtent^  rest  .upon  it ;  hut  neverthehm  there  off 
very  few  inet^ances  ;  IJo  not  think,  •  Mi  my*  experience  ofniarltf  thirtj/ 
.years,  a  single  easef4)r  not  more  iksnone  ors  iwo  cases,  in  which  ««y 
person  has  been  ehut  up  withowt  some,  plausible  grounds  for  his  or 
her  ievi9pora/ry  doixfinefbent;  but  in  every  mstande^  mith  these  eseep- 
HonSy  there  have  certain  plausible  grounds  in  facts  and  in  logic,  m^' 
^^1011^  io  justify  ike  ien^povmry  iU)ti^mement  rf-^te  pemons  dni  tifi' 
'  being  mtbmitted  to.  medical  4reMment^  I  believb  that  very  fbwhare 
be€dB<  really  shut  up  without  caufle^  bul  I  fa^ve*  no  dodbt  thai  yen 
•  many*  Indeed  ha^ie  beea  detained  beyoiMl  thotifiie  when  tiiey  mig^^ 
havelbcea'  sei7«tiliberty;.  I  hapie,/liQi^ver^.that  we  aire  rtdsm^-^ 
number  every  day,  yet  I ;  liave  no  doubt  that-  nuuiy  .m  delained  ^ 
lon,g  time  beypnd  th,e  p^iri9d,  w^qu  th^y  »bqu}4  be -s^  ^t  Hfeec^- 
,  ''186,,  Mr^Tite,']  JButwhp  \xere  not  rocexyed  jpjiprojierjy  origin- 
ally?—No.'  '_     '      ^  '"','.'.',.,/'    . 

"187.  Mr.  Coninghdm,']  Do  you  mean  detained  ty  interested^  par- 
ties ?  —  Yee;  dfetfiitrted  hy  proprietors,  'oi*  detained  through  the  hod- 
intei^entidnofth^r'frietidd;  but'sueh  is  the  M^t^bhdly  coi^Qition  of 
p^tieicits,  that  iV6hi  tlM'ihoifieiit  i^  patietit  is 'strtek  hf  thh'^tBk^ 
of  Protidetiee^  froin'tbat  bobk*  he  beoomi9B,  chilly  and  morally,  Md  in 
respect  to  his  relatiivcs/'        '•  '  ,   m.,. 
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We  pfreeume  thai' no  one  will  question  Itis'  lordsbipB  position 
rcspfecting  the  inadrisability  of  throwing  unneoessary  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  early  treatm€ttit  of  Ihnktitis,  yiet  it  is  to 
the  persistexit  Inisapprehension  of  the  efforts' made  by  medical 
men  to  bring  about  this  early  treatment^  that  several  of  the  most 
important  difficulties  of  lunacy  legislation  are  due;  and  this 
must  be  so  if,  as  iu  Lord  Slmftesbury^s. evidence,  mere  suspicions 
of  the  most  offensive  character  are  to  ho  permitted  to  take  the 
place  of  facts,  and  to  overlay  all  that  the  tiie^icM  pilopri^tors  of 
asylmms,  aod  medical  practitiojaers.  in  general,  have  done  for  the 
ameUortttioti  of  the  care  and  treatment,  of  the  in^wxie*  "If 
you  wait/'  Bays  bis  Lordship,  "  until  the  symptoms  ai6<  so 
clear  and  so  developed  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
then  yon  will  have  waited  till  such  a  time  that  the  man  is 
probably  become  an  incnrable  patient."  Bat  who  is  to  decide 
upon  the  incipient  symptoms  of  lunacy  necessitating  treatment, 
if,  as  his  Lordship  asserts  (with  what  consistency  we  have 
already  seen),  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  layman  upon  (lie  sifmp- 
toms  of  lunacy  is  of  greater  value  than  that  of  a  medical  man 
(Qy.  192) ;  or  if  his  Lordship's  views  concerning  insanity  are 
to  be  taken  as  pur  guide. 

^^193;  Mr.  Oaningham^  Insanity  is  always  aceompanied,  is  it  not, 
by  a  morbid  concMtion  of  the  brain  ?^H^It  may  be  ao  or  not;  etill  it 
is  not  always  apparent,  insanity  is  olten  accompanied  witk  bodily 
derangeraeuts  and  symptoms  whieh  the  iftiedical  manalon^  can  deal 
with  $  but  it  is  aot  in  all  cases  theobjeet  to  mueh  to  determine  whether 
a  mm  is  oot  of  his  mind  or  not,  aa  to  tell  whethe^  a  man^  aithovgh 
beinga  littie  queer,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  capaUe  of  managing  hi^  own 
affiurs.  A  man  is  not  to  be  ebat  ap  because  he  is  ecoeatfde,  or  some* 
wkai  fltnmge.  If  a  man  is  altogether  harmless,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  hims^,  and  of  managing  his  own  afiairs^and  not  ia  an  early 
stage  of  the  disorder,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  man  ahould  be 
shut  up. 

**  IM«  Bat  insanity  is  invariably  accompanied,  is  it  not,  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  brain  P  •**«-' £  am  afraid  of  going  into  that 
qnestion.  Many  men  say  that  there  ib  sueh  a  thing  as  moral  in- 
sauityy  which  iM  not  connected  with  auy  functional  disoi^^t  However 
tiial  may  be,  iit  is  oleai*  that  thecvahnebf  the  eevtifkmte  moBi  depend 
upon^tke  experience' of  the  people  so  sign  iti" 

If  ihe  dicta  contained  in  the  answer  to  Query  193  fare  to  gaide 
ns,  of  coiltse  the  early  treatment  of  cases  of  insanity  ybuld  be 
rendeifed'an  impossibility,  and  an  asyhmi  would  become  solely  a 
hoiiso  of  detention  for  ehronic  ajad  incurable  lunatics. 

As  may  be  im,agined^ from  what  )iie  have  already  said,  his  Lord- 
ship does  not  entertain  a  jiigh  opinion,  of  the  value  of  the  medical 
ce^ificate^  as  a  medical  certificate*  Hia  xemasks  upon  this  point 
are  worth  noting,  as  they  show  good  reason  for  the  greater  cul« 
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tivation  of  the  study  of  mental  disorders  among  medical  itten, 
but  they  also  afford  another  example  of  his  Lordship's  inconse- 
quent method  of  reasoning. 

"197.  Sir  JErshine  Perry. 1  But  your  Lordship  does  not  consider  tiii« 
medical  certificate  of  much  intrinsic  value,  as  the  medical  men  know 
no  more  of  lunacy  than  any  other  educated  men  in  society? — In  many 
cases  they  do  not ;  if  you  were  to  look  at  many  of  these  certificatea, 
and  read  the  reasons  which  ore  assigned  by  them,  yon  would  think 
that  some  of  them  were  less  arable  than  many  others  in  society. 

'*  198.  Then  what  is  the  value  of  such  a  certificate  P — Many  c^  these 
medical  men  do  not  judge  from  their .  medieal  knowledge,  but  from 
their  general  experience  of  mankind.  They  see  a  person,  and  they  see 
that  he  is  mad ;  but  some  of  them  may  give  very  bad  reasons,  although 
their  conclusions  may  be  just,  for  shutting  him  up. 

"  199,  Then  if  it  be  as  well  to  have  the  certificate  from  some  edu- 
cated man,  a  medical  man  is  as  good  as  any  one  you  can  get  P — Tes ; 
they  will  always  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  functional  oisordeE. 

'*  200.  Ohairfnon,']  They  are  at  any  rate  as  good  as  any  other  men, 
for  they  possess  knowledge  which  other  men  have  not  p — Tes.  As  1 
said  before,  the  certificate  has  been  on  the  whole  very  efficacious^  and 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  have 
been  admitted  into  asylums  without  a  foimdation." 

The  chief  point  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  quotation  is 
the  reiteration  of  the  opinion  that  few  unnecessary  or  unjustifi- 
able certificates  of  insanity  have  been  given  by  medical  men. 
This  may  well  lead  to  a  doubt  whether  any  benefit  would  result 
either  to  the  patient  or  to  his  friends  from  requiring  that  any 
other  precautions  against  improper  confinement  than  those  alrmdy 
in  vogue  should  be  had  recouiise  to.  Lord  Shaftesbury  slates 
that  the  establishment  of  medAcid  examiners  who  should  examine 
and  countersign  the  certificates  ^frithin  a  brief  period  after  a  pa- 
tient's removal  to  an  asylum,  was  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners **  6rdy  as  an  expedient,  with  a  vieto  of  satisfying  public 
feeling,  and  not  with  any  hope  that  it  would  really  he  ^ectire" 
(Qy.  81) ;  and  subsequently  his  Lordship  states,  *'I  do  noi  see 
any  necessity  for  it  *'  (that  is  for  the  appointment  of  medical  ex- 
aminers: Query  823).  But  surely  the  public  would  be  better 
satisfied  with  the  facts  and  proofs,  which  the  Comttissioners 
apparently  have  at  command,  and  which  would  show  that  indivi- 
duals  were  already  suficiently  guarded  against  being  unduly  con- 
fined, than  with  suggestions  for  useless  and  expensive  legislation  V 

Mr.  Bolden  (Queries  2625— ^ff)  proposes  to  give  greater 
security  to  the  public  through  the  magistrates.  He  suggeata  that 
no  lunatic  should  be  admitted  into  an  asylum  unless  the  certifi- 
cates were  accompanied  by  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  who 
should  have  the  power  of  satisfying  himself  of  the  neoessity  for 
the  oonfinement«    The  sheriff  exercises  a  judicial  funotion  of  tiiis 
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kind  io  ScoUaud,  but  from  the  first  Beport  of  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioneiB  in  Lunacy,  we  learn  that  from  the  exercise  of  this 
function,  a  serious  impediment  is  often  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
early  treatment  of  cases,-  and  that,  indeed,  the  evils  arising  out  of 
the  arrangement  far  outweigh  the  good«  The  Commissioners  do 
not,  however,  advise  that  the  sheriflTs  authority  in  regard  to 
lunatics  should  be  entirely  done  away  with,  but  that  it  should  be 
so  far  modified  aa  not  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  immediate 
reception  of  cases  into  asylums  when  x^uisite.  The  Scotch  ex* 
perience  is  in  reality  far  firom  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  a 
power  such  as  that  which  Mr.  Bolden  would  vest  in  a  magistrate. 
A  suggestion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  having  reference  to  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  detention  of  lunatics,  is  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  would  seem  to  be  well-calculated  to  give  in- 
creased confidence  to  the  public.     He  says : — 

''20L  *  *  *  The  only  sug^tion  that  I  can  make  with  regard  to  the 
certificate  is  this,  that  aupposmg  the  present  ^stem  to  go  on,  I  think 
that  some  benefit  would  be  gained  by  granting  in  the  first  instance  a 
certificate  for  only  three  months ;  now  it  is  granted  in  perpetuity,  so 
long  as  the  patient  is  under  the  disorder  ^  but  in  the  first  instance,  I 
would  have  it  given  for  only  three  months,  and  I  think  the  effect  would 
be  to  compel  a  revision  of  the  case  by  the  family  or  friends ;  the  relatives 
would  then  be  obliged  to  look  again  into  the  matter,  as  they  would 
know  that  in  all  probability,  if  they  did  not  do  so,  the  patient  would 
be  returned  upon  their  hands. 

"  202.  In  order  to  justify  the  retention  of  a  patient  for  more  than 
three  months,  that  form  of  certificate  would  have  to  be  gone  through 
sgain? — Y^s,  but  only  in  the  first  instance;  I  should  not  have  it 
every  three  moni^ ;  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  necessary  at  the 
end  of  the  first  three  months  afber  ihe  detention  that  the  certificate 
should  be  reviewed.  That  I  know  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Heberden 
in  1815,  when  he  gave  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords." 

His  Lordship  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  value  of  a  power 
which  would  have  been  given  to  the  Commissioners,  by  Mr. 
Walpole  s  proposed  amendment  of  the  Lunacy  Law,  and  by  which 
they  might  authorise  the  provisional  discharge  of  patients  from 
asykunfi  for  periods  say,  of  two,  four«  or  six  months,  the  original 
certifioatoa  of  insanity  remaining  in  force  dating  the  interval. 
This  power  doubtless  would  prove  of  no  small  benefit. 

The  condition  of  single  patients  in  private  houses  was  entered 
into  tolerably  fully  during  Lord  Shaftesbury's  examination,  and 
his  Lordship  spoke  even  more  unfavourably  of  the  position  of 
lunatics  bo  circumstanced  than  of  those  in  privi^te  asylums.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  reasons  for  the  belief  that  many  ^  the 
single  patients,  "  of  whom  we  (the  Commissioners)  know  no- 
thing, are  in  a  very  bad  ('  ^^^  frightful:'  Qy.  854)  condition" 
(Qy.  280) ;  bat  when  asked  for  tbe  grounds  of  this  belief,  hi* 
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Lordship  quotod  exAti^les-fmrn  ike  vtefir  l^iiimf-afpeiiod  vAmn  the 
powem  of  the  Commifisioiieils 'ia  LiEii|icyifaB(l<<iMMliy'eoii(i6  into 
operatiiony  wkioh  povdom'Were  speei^iisfiily' ^attj^eU;  Mnoti^  other 
things,  to  remedf  the' then  iic»]!d^kd(^'iU'-^^ 

patientB!  -  If  iww  w&  Uvti  Wilis  t<:)Mi»hWV^^^^P^^,  ^^^.^t^^^"^ 
directlj<  ujibn' the  state  of  shigle  pfttictfte  ut  the  preserit  fJme,  we 
fitKl  rts  foll(Jws  :-^  '.         '         ' 

"352.  Chairman,]  La  thje  csij^  p]i9fk  y^^h^ve  re^entty  dweovered 
within  the  last  thrpe  year?  of  siag]a|)QUSQ9y,whp7ei;u3igji^.p^  were 
kept,  and  where  a  ecrtiiipate  0¥^t  tq  'MYe,.pe|E$^,£o^t  £o:  you,  hut  it 
vfsis  not,  did  you  £,n4  the  tceatoenji  |ji94i<^Ur}yJ>adP-TiNx»i  not  par- 
ticularly ba^ ;  in  a  tcyf  imU^ij^m^^vf^fc^^  that  t^^  ^^4  Wn  »  ^mnI 
deal  of  neglect ;  the  popr'p^iieu^  b^s  boc^n  iiji  a,xipi$e?abljB  ifioUtedsUte, 
and  very  little  attended  toj  in  piic  or,  two  in^^iipqs  they  weiiB  tct/ 
well  taken  care  of;  but  in  the  vast  proportion  of  instances,.!  should 
eay.  that  there  was  ^  ^reat  deal  of  neglect,  in,  eon9eq,ucnoe  of  people 
feeling  that  there  was  no  supervision  over  them. . 

^'853.  It  is  mor,e  a  wantof  sympu^thy,  and  the  state  of  isolation  in 
which  they  arc,  than  any  actual  cruelty  which  you  believe  to  be 
practised  towards  thppj  ?-^Exactly  so,.  We  did  aot  find  a^y  cmcs  of 
special  in  treatment,  but  lye  were  obliged  tp  take  all  our  evidence  fn>m 
personal  Interested  to  give  the  oiost  fav^uf ajblp  r^i^re&eiitatioii  of  the 
case,  while  the  poor  patients  could  give  no  evidejao^  in  the  miaefBhle 
position  in  which  they  are,pl^ce^,  »nd  Heaven  ajoi^e  kuow»  how  they 

are  treated.** 

I. .        -   .  '       .  ■  • 

Here>  theOrJt  v^ould  appear  that  4he  only  erideooe  his  Lordship 
has  to  offer.  iA  support  o^  his  aseertMnis  of  cniol  negleot,  are  sur- 
mises^ grojouded  upon  su^icions  similar  to  thodo  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  assertions  respecting  the  *'  indefensible  and  abomi- 
nable" charaeter  of  ^private  asylums.  Of  the  value  of  thes6  sus- 
picions ab  evidence,  his  Lordship  has  given  us  the  measure,  by  his 
frank  conftssito  as  'to  thdr  origin  {anfCy  p.  384)  ;  bat  we  may 
well  ask  what ,  good  is  to  arise  from  raking  up  events  which 
occurred  many  years  aao^  Mxi  advancnng  them  as  illustrations  of 
an  existing  etate  of  things,  when  .we.  are  seeking  to  know  the 
present  cond^iou  of  a  div^s  of  luufiticsr  and.  the  mode  iu  whick 
tho  law  operates.  £gir  their:  pj:otectioihr-*tfaat<  law  having  specific 
provisions  to  prevent  the  abominations  which  Lord  Sbalt^nry 
namedi  and  having  eome  intooperatioh  since  they  occnrfed? 

His  Lowlsh^  thinks  thai  the  law  should  be  so  extended  tiiat  n 
large  numbei'  of  single  patients;  so-called  nervous  patients,  and 
others  not  siriotly  luHaties,  bnt  almost  verging  on  lunacy,  should 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 
The  addition  whitih  his  Lordship  is  desirous  of  making  to  tbQ  h^ 
is  as  follows  :— - 

*'432.  *  *  *  '  Whereas  many  persons  suffer  &om  nervous  disordcn 
and  other  mental  affections  of  a  Mlure  and  W  an  eiteoir  to  incapacatatt 
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thomifiromitko  dpe-flMdJ^bmevit  of ^  thettisol^cia  t^d  ih^ir  uffain$,  but 
not  tok ,  tf^nd^it  -  tkeni  ipn6p«ff ; pcnmbiiB  to  'be itaken  ciuirg^  of^ >  indxletained 
midei;  ew^a  a^d.treaj^iliii lUi  iiiaMif ;  Mid  wheDMsi  siiob  peraoilB  are 
frBq[U^%  (i^Q9cip]^»-  of.  thoir  ilM9a^4k]i  ia^oiit^i  Bpdt  damoua  of  :iufa^ 
mittW  thj(ims»e|vc9^jn^c^  Q^re^and  9uj^^isi9;i^AQ4  i|fc|  is  expediant 
to  leg^^ae  ,a.ad  facUi^tQ  vo)\m Wy .  arjwg^n^^t^i .  fpjr  tJ^^t .  olg^i '  ^o  fnr 
as  may  De  compaiible  with  the  tree  agency  of  the  perspu^  ap  aSi^tpd, 
be  it  enacted  as  follows : —    *  .      i    " 

**SabJ€ct  to  thfe  protfeions  hcr^nafler  ebntaitied,'  it  sjiati  oc'lawful 
for-imy-d^ry«<iu(^4iecI  medical  ptJtfcti'fioner,  or  other  person  by  his. di- 
rection, to  rece?f^"attd  eptertain'as  a  boariler  of  patient  any  person 
sufi^rlng  ft^  a-nefvoiis  disortlei*  or  other  mcntaraffectton  >cc|uiring 
medical  liar^  ]ind  strpetvfajot,  biVt  not  sUch'lis  to  jhs^ify  liiB  being  taken 
ehargetif  ibid  detained  as  a  person  of  linsoiind  ^i^d. 

*• ' No  petison  shallbe received  without  the  writtc^i  recjuest  in  tifie 
fonn,  schedute"  '  ,  to  thi^  act^  of  a  relative  or  ^lend  who  derives  no 
profit  fnym  thi3  aa^ngement,  and  his  own  consent^  in  writings  in  the 
form  in  the  same  schedule^ '  t^e  signatures  to  which  request  and 
c<msentr  nesp^tivcTy  shaK  be  t^tncssed  by  somfe  inhabitant,  .hpuse- 
kilder.  "      "    '         '  i*  •    .      ' 

"*  The  per06n  recJctvliig  such  patient  shall,  within  two. days  after  his 
reception,  give  ii<)tice  thereof  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  anii 
shall  at  the  same  thne  transit  tb  the  Commissioners  a  copy  of  the  re- 
quest and  consent  aforesaid.  ' 

"'It  shall:  be  lawfnl  for  one  or  mdre  Cbmmi^ioners,  at  ai)^  time 
after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  from  time  to  time,  to 
visit  and  examine  stick  patient^  with  a  rkw  to  ascsertaifl'  his  mental 
state  and  fireedom  of  action ;  and  the  visiting  Commissioner  or  Com- 
missioners shall  report  te  the  Board  the  raiult  of  their  esaminatiou 
and  inquiries.  , 

" '  No  such  patient  shall  be  received  into  a  lioensed  house:'  •  > 

"So  that  we  should  say  that  every  peicson^  profession^  or  4iotyiwho 
receives  a  patient  into  his  house,  or  attends  a  patient  in,  suah  circum^ 
stances,  should  notify  it  to  the  Commissioners  i  but  we  should  not 
require  them  to  notily  it  nntil  after  three  months  should  have  elapsed, 
^anse  a  patient  might  be  suffering  from  brain  fever,  or  a  temporary 
disorder ;  but  I  would  say  that  any  person  accepting  or  attending  a 
psttent  in  these  eircumstances  should  notify  it  to  the  Commissioners, 
^r  three  months  sba}]  have  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment. 

"483,  Sir  Qeorge  Orejf.l  Do  you.  think  that  this  would  include  a 
oWb  already  not  included  under  the  general  terms  of  '  nnsonnd  mind,' 
the  description  being,  '  Whereas,  many  persons  saffer  from  nervous 
|llsorders,  and  bthier  mental  affeciions,  of  a  nature  and  to  an  extent  to 
incapacitate  them  from  the  ;na^agement  of  themselves  and  their 
affairs.*  Would  not  that  definition  almost  he  included  already  in  the 
description  of  persons  of  '  unsound  mind  V — ^The  distinction  is  so  very 
^oe-drawn  that  it  is  almost  imix)ssible  to  say,  for .  there  are  many 
persons  in  a  nerrous  state,  thougli  ndt  Pf  unsound  mind,  and  yet  who 
cannot  take  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
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"  484  Sir  Erfkine  Perry!]  It  seems  to  me  rather  am  oljectioB  to 
that  form  of  drawing  the  clause,  that  it  makes  it  lawful  for  any  medial 
man  to  do  so  and  so,  whereas,  hy  the  present  state  of  the  law,  it  is 
lawful  for  any  person  to  receive  any  person  into  his  house  ? — I  shoald 
not  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  that ;  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  early  treatment  of  cases  of  that  kind ;  I  only  want,  in 
giving  facilities,  to  take  care  that  there  shall  he  no  abuse. 

"  435.  But  it  is  lawful  now  for  anybody  to  do  it  ?— We  night  alter 
it ;  it  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient  technicality,  no  doubt." 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  indicate  any  other  objections  to  hia 
Lordship's  suggestion  tlian  those  pointed  out  by  Sir  George  Grey 
and  Sir  £rskine  Perry ;  but  we  may  add  that  we  are  much  afraid 
it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  greatly  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners, if  their  jurisdiction  were  to  extend  to  all  V  nervous" 
oases,  and  it  would  be  cruel  and  monstrous  to  class  the  nervous 
with  insane  cases  and  treat  them  as  lunatics. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  Lordship's  observations  upon  criminal 
lunatics  which  requires  particular  notice,  but  an  incidental  com^ 
mentary  upon  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases  is  deserving 
of  regard : — 

''  I  am  unwilling  to  say,  [remarked  his  Lordship,  in  referanee  to  tlN 
life-confinement  of  persons  who  have  committed  great  crimes  uoda 
the  influence  of  insanity]  that  in  evoy  instance  a  maa  should  be 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  because  he  bad  coinnutted,  how- 
ever fearful  an  act  in  a  sudden  aberration  of  mind.  That  must  be  left, 
I  think,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  then  it  is  be> 
coming  more  delicate  and  complicated  every  day,  because,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  medical  men  who  are  called  to  give  evidence,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100,  give  evidence  in  favour  of  insanity,  mnd  permmi  ttho 
have  any  great  crime  to  perpeiraie  know  that  very  weU.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  one  mediclBd  man  of  considerable  reputatimi,  who  has 
openly  said  that  it  is  his  rule  always  to  give  evidence  in  favour  of  ia- 
sanity,  as  he  has  such  an  opinion  of  the  general  misconstruction  of  the 
whole  human  mind ;  and  even  when  it  is  not  so,  see  how  juries  are 
influenced  by  the  profession.  They  bring  in  other  arguments  which 
perplex  the  jury  very  much,  who  are  told  that  the  man  is  not  abso- 
lutely  insane,  but  that  he  is  labouring  under  the  effect  of  an  impulse 
that  he  cannot  control.  I  must  say  that  the  medical  men  oftentimei 
talk  an  inunense  amount  of  nonsense  when  they  come  before  juries, 
and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  received  opinion." — (p.  52.) 

We  presume  that  as  his  Lordship's  suspicions  and  assertions 
respecting  private  asylum  proprietors  were  dictated  by  the  con- 
sciousness (as  ho  avowed)  of  what  he  would  do  himself  if  he 
were  in  their  position ;  so  the  last  sentence  in  the  preceding 
quotation  was  dictated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  his 
efforts  in  the  preceding  portion  of  his  examination  to  enlighien 
the  committee  respecting  the  nature  of  insanity.  Ab  to  his  assertion 
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respecting  ilie  particular  medical  man  mentioned  in  the  quotation, 
it  is  evident  that  his  lordship  has  been  victimized  by  a  canard. 
We  can  quietly  submit  to  an  implication  which  involves  judge, 
jury,  and  the  bar  in  a  very  comprehensive  charge  of  ignorance ; 
bat  what  shall  we  say  to  the  grave  assertion  that  the  plea  of  in- 
ganity,  as  supported  by  medical  men,  is  an  incentive  to  great 
crimes  ?  The  assertion  is  either  true  or  not  true.  If  it  be  true, 
there  must  be  evidence  in  support  of  it  Where  is  the  evidence  ? 
If  it  be  not  true,  how  must  we  characterize  so  unjustifiable  an 
assertion  ?  The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  found  points  too  clearly  to  the  kind  of  evidence  (if  mere 
unsupported  assertions  can  be  termed  evidence)  on  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  would  rest  his  statement,  and  as  clearly 
to  the  opinion  which  every  right  thinking  man  must  entertain 
of  it. 

On  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  his  Lordship's  evi- 
deuce,  that  on  the  condition  of  lunatics  in  workhouses,  we  shall 
not  dwell,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  at  length  the  recent 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  on  that  question,  and  his 
Lordship's  statements  were  based  upon  the  facts  contained  in 
that  Report. 

A  few  additional  remarks  will  suffice  to  bring  our  notice  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  evidence  to  a  conclusion. 

His  Lordship  urged  the  importance  of  raising  the  character  of 
the  attendants  who  had  chai'ge  of  lunatics,  and  the  necessity 
that  they  should  receive  good  and  sufficient  wages,  in  order  that 
an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  class  of  people  might  be  secured ; 
he  also  suggested  that  the  superannuation  of  attendants  in  public 
asylums  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  definite,  and  in  other 
respects,  better  footing.  He  would  fix  the  minimum  number 
of  attendants  in  these  asylums  at  one  to  every  twenty-five 
patientB^ 

In  his  remarks  upon  private  attendants  his  Lordship  contrived 
to  introduce  a  charge  against  medical  practitioners  in  lunacy, 
which  cannot  well  be  passed  unnoticed,  but  which  serves  only  as 
another  example  of  the  incautious  method  in  which  his  Lordship's 
assertions  when  affecting  medical  men  were  made.  The  character 
of  the  assertions  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  questions 
founded  upon  them  in  Dr.  Sutherland's  examination : — 

"  2135.  I  will  read  this  statement  to  you,  *  Several  of  the  London 
physioians,  practising  in  lunacy,  conduct  a  regular  trade  in  the  supply 
of  attendants  to  mecucal  men  and  others.  They  pay  them  a  yearly 
stipend,  and  support  them  when  they  are  not  employed ;  when  they 
are  em^oyed,  the  physician  takes  from  two-thirds  to  three*  fourths  of 
the  attendants*  fees  for  his  own  profits  P'~I  think  I  had  better  state 
exactly  how  it  is ;  the  attendants  have  a  regular  salary,  and  when  they 
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go  out,  tbey  are  oi\  the  princij[^le  cu^fKjUy.g/.tliO/^u^pg.SUten*  In* 
stitution  of  Queen's  Square^  tbey  l^ave  aoul^eji^j^ry,  tha;t  u^tiiey]^avc 
fi^y  guineas  instead  oi  twenty-five,  .and  then  a  siun  is  certainly  ^ven 
to  the  Jisylum'  tbey  conic  frbm^  for  their  board  ana  xnaintenance.  wlien 
tbey  return  to  the  asylum.   '   ''   ""  '  *     '  "^  ' 

"2180.  Sir   Ged^e  '  G^;VT'  ^^  'joti'  rteari'th^t  <Ke  "atfendants 
tberoeelves  receive  «%  guhieJM;  Wh6n  i^JtuaMjhfe^ptoVed/ina^ 
twenty^five P—- Ye«.      •       »  "'    •  '  *'     ••'"    "•  •  •      ••  •      '*- 

"2137.  Then  what  isiit^tbotgoM'to  tN<aBylarti'?-^A  guinea  a 
week.  .'.    -    .    I  > '.   •  .   I , I    i.i   I     r   •» ,    ,1  ! . . 

"  2188.  Paid  by  thotajbtendant,  and '.dedoeibed  from  the  lifby>gaiDeis  7 
— No;  when  thQy.a]:e.Quii^th9.  att^ivdaol^fS.haye'a guinea^ iuod  aiuJf^ 
besides  the  s^arv  whic^,  thqy  hayct,  i^))ich  is.  t^^itj^-gye  gfu/m^  a 
year,  they  havp  that  half  guwea  a  w^  per  je5u%  ; . 

"  2139.  Is  that  paid  by  the  proprietors  qi  the  a^yjit|UXX  ,?:-tNqj,  it  is 
paid  by  the  friends  who  employ  them. 

"  2140.  And  that  goes  to  the  asylum  ? — A  guinea  a  week  goes  to 
the  asylum.  j 

**2141.  Colonel  Clifotd,']  l6  if  the  fact  that  some  of  tWatt^ndimts 
are  in  the  apparent  position  of  owners  of  the  houses  in  iHifch  the 
patients  are,  and  that  when  ih  that  apparent  position  they  pay  t>trer  t 
portion  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  maintenance  <>f  the  pirt^ient  io  any 
medical  man  P-*-^I  believe  it  was  so  inforneF  daye ;  aad  When  I  oeni* 
menced  practice,  I  was  asked  to  do  it,  but  I  always,  refused,  and  in  fact  1 
never  have  received  anything  but  mjT  0W^  profeaakmid  roes,  as  any 
other  medical  man  would  receive  fop  attending  on.^is  pal9^Il^• 

"  2142.  You  are  not  aws^  whether  any  othe;?  medical  jna^ha»  acted 
on  that  same  principle,  and  refused  ? — I  do  not  know. 

"  2143.  Sir  George  Ore^.J  Is  it  the  case  witb  regard,  to  those  pay- 
ments, when  one  of  these  attendimts  is  employed  ih  the  service  of  any 
family,  that  he  receives  from  the  fam^y  a  guinea  and  a  hsdf  a  week,  \ 
guinea  of  it  going  to  himself,  and  half  a  guinea  to  the  ptoptietcit  of  the 
house  P — Just  the  contrary ;  the  half  guinen  goes  to  htm,  tmd'  the 
guinea  to  the  asylum. 

"  2144.  Does  he  reeeive  that  half  guinett  in  addittoft  lio  tW  twentj- 
five  guineas  a  year  salary  P—t-Yea. 

"  2145.  Sir  Ertkine  F^ry^^  Then  the  salary  frona  the  family  arast 
be  seventy*five  guineiis-  a  year,  .and  not  fifty  giiincad  Pr^-Yos^  Jt  ii 
supposed  that  the  proprietors  of  «^yhims  derive  a  hxfgf^  profit  /rom 
this  plauy  but!  know  from  calculation  that  it  is  not  ^o,,And  that  it  is 
done  at  a  loss^  whei^  you  calculate  the  wages  and  tW  board  andtlodging 
of  these  attendants. 

"2146.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  anything  like  an  average  of 
the  time  during  which  these  attendants  are  out  of  employnientT — ^l%ej 
are  generally  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  winter.  They '^  em- 
ployed  more  in  the  spring. 

"  2147.  With  regard  tb^  tlie  fbrmer  practice  thAt  eli«t^,  ^  to  sfaanng 
the  allowance  paid  for  mainteniinoe  w^  the  medioal  man/  yeta  do  Bet 
know  whether  the  same  pcactic^  exists  now,  or  have  yoa*  aay  tnaan  to 
believe  that  it  does  P — 1  really  do  not  knowu"  . 
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LQt&'Shittg^iiry*^  a^et^idnsr  weAr^  gnoilnddd  upon  the  letter 
of  &D  utiiftim'eti'  "'riiedical  nlaii  of  gteat  experience  in  insanity" 
received  on  the  moitiing  of  tile  second  day  of  bis  Lordship's 
examinatioo.  Has  liis  Lordship  made,  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
conre(^tne»s  of  tl^e,  9tf^^,?[ients  cpfi^nqd  therdn.  ?  For  our  own 
paiib  WQ  werei  mi  i^vfo^ , wtil  W/^  rrea4  JP^*-  Sut^rla&d'^  answer  to 
query  2L41«  that  the  custom  there  indicated  had  ever  eacisted  ; 
and  eertakUy  an  e^m^fito  nevofn^ina  under  our  own  observation. 
But  surely  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  if  statements  of  the 
kind  referiisd  towaiid  iraiiid&yibbai  the  Oonifnisdionere  in  Lunacy 
Aobld  take  «t  least  ordihttvy  trouble' t6'  asoertaiti  whether  they 
ftre'oi!)ifpect  now  or  riot;  or  Whether  they  \t^re  correct  only  many 
years  f^o,  and  that  ^ch  ^tati&monts  should  not  bo  mentioned  on 
the  irresponsible  ctutliority  of  an  unnamed  correspondent. 

In  his  remarks  upon.th^  Bill,  laid  before  the  late  Parliament, 
"  to  AiAend  the  Laws  concerning  the  providing  Lunatic  Asylums  for 
Couiities  and  B^rougl^Sif  apd  the  Maintenance  of  Pauper  Lunatics, " 
Lpkrdi  Shi^ftesbucy  appioyed  of  tlie  ppwer  pxoposed  to  be  given  by 
the  Bill  to  the  Secretary  of  .3t^  to  effeot  an  ainnexatioa  between 
coantiea  and  boroughs,  witl^ouiihe  ooosent  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Viaitors  of.  tbtt  comity -asylums^  as  well  as  to  direct  that  the 
boroughi  pvoxridad  with  aocomiilodation  for  their  limatics  in  county 
ayylttiDS  shall  pay  lin  equitable  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of 
such  asylums.'  His  Lordship  also  approved  of  the  remaining 
sfecfioHs  of  the  Bill;  to  wit,  that  plans,  &c.,  of  visitors  when  not 
approved  by  the  Quarter  Sesiipns  should  be  submitted,  to  the  Sec- 
re&ry  of  State ;  that  land  and  buildings  may  be  taken  from  year 
to  year,  oq  l<^a89,  by  way  of  addition  to  an  asylum ;  that  estimates 
are  to  accomp^y  the  plans  which  ^re  to  be  submitted  to  Com* 
missiopem  under  1.0  ajad,  17  VM-  ow  97,  Sw.45;  that  visitors  of 
lunatic  asylums  may  contribute  to  expenses  of  enlarging  or  pro* 
vidiog.hiiirialt-groundfi;.  that  a.  132,  o.  97,  16  and  17  Yict,  be 
repealed  in  respect  to  the  signification  of  the  word  '^  county  " 
theieiiv^tomeM  a  difficulty  which  has  occurred  at  Norwich) ;  that 
a  piatiei^  may  be  ordered  to  be  discharged  if  defective  medical  cer* 
tifiokte  be.n43*  amendeid'  within  fourteen  days;  and  that  the  pro- 
visibhs  forthe  charg^ability  of  pauper  lunatics  whose  sottlements 
cannot  be  ascertained  when  found  in  certain  boroughs,  18  and  19 
Vict.,  c.  105,  s,  .14,  b^  repealed,  and  other  provisions,  making 
sudj:  paiipers  ctiargeable  upon  t1)e  said  boioughs  be  e^acjted,  aa 

s^t  forth,fn  jthe  liiil    .  ; ... 

Inttie  course  of  his  remarks.  Lord  Shaftesbury  made.one  or  two 
^ggfystj^uft  yrJui^)i.Tq4|ijy  b^- noted.,.  He  Qxpressed  a  desire  .that  a 
daufl^  ^i^tdt^o.iaddcA  '•  making  it  part  ofthedaty  atthe  Quarter 
Sesaiaaa  to  dread  openily  in  /eocurt  the  ^entries '.  which  are  made  by 
the  Commifl^oners  at  their  several  visititiona    once    a  y^ar'* 
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(qy.  750).  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  payment  of  the 
medical  superintendents  of  county  asylums  was  much  too  k>w, 
and  that  he  hardly  knew  an  asylum  where  the  salary  was  adequate 
to  the  work  done.  In  this  we  fully  concur  with  his  Loidship,  as 
also  in  the  subsequent  remark,  ''  I  cannot'  think  that  any  supor* 
intendent  ought  to  receive  much  less  than  6001.  to  00(M.  a  year, 
besides  a  house  and  allowances"  (qy;  767).  His  Lordship  ex- 
pressed in  detail  his  opinions  upon  the  superannuation  of  at^* 
dants  and  medical  officers,  affirming  that  it  sfaotild  be  fixed  and 
not  left  optional  to  the  visitors ;  sjnd  'finally  we  may  note  that 
bis  Lordship  considered  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  power 
should  be  increased  in  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  public 
asylums,  so  that  some  check  might  be  placed  upon  the  indefinite 
and  enormous  increase  of  several  of  the  large  county  asylums. 

His  Lordship's  remarks  upon  the  Bill  to  "  Amend  the  Law  con- 
ceming  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics,"  require  only  brief 
notice,  as  we  have  already,  as  will  be  immediately  seen,  eon* 
sidered  or  glanced  at  the  principal  points  in  his  Lordship  9  eri* 
dence  which  touch  upon  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  end  reqoire 
attention. 

The  first  clause  of  the  Bill  provides  that  a  licence  shall  not  be 
granted  by  Justices  of  a  house  for  the  reception  of  lunatics  with- 
out inspection  and  Beport  by  the  Commissioners.  This  would 
not  supersede  the  action  of  the  local  magistrates,  but  would  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  Commissioners*  experience,  and  is  so  &r 
good.  The  second  clause  provides  for  an  iJteration  in  the  form  of 
the  licence,  which  the  first  clause  would  necessitate ;  and  the 
third  clause  provides  that  notice  of  all  additions  and  alterations 
in  licensed  houses  should  be  given  to  the  Commissioners. 
Clauses  four  to  nine  inclusive,  relate  to  the  appointment  of  mediotl 
examiners ;  and  clauses  eleven  to  fourteen  inclusive,  detail  the 
duties  of  the  medical  examiners,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
to  be  efiected.  We  have  already  seen  from  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
statements,  that  the  appointment  of  these  examiners  would  probably 
have  no  other  benefit  than  that  of  satisfying  public  feeling.  The 
tenth  clause  provides  that  the  copy  of  order  and  certificates  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
16th  clause  provides  that  certain  persons  are  not  to  sign  certi- 
ficates for  the  reception  of  patient,  the  said  persons  being  the 
proprietors  of  or  having  an  interest  in  lieeneed  houses.  This, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  would  deprive  the  publio,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  most  trustworthy,  because  the  most  experienced,  opi- 
nions upon  cases  of  lunacy  under  circumstances  where  the  said 
opinions  are  of  most  moment,  to  wit,  when  required  to  be 
stated  in  a  certificate  of  insanity.  The  16th  clause  provides 
that  a  patient  may  be  ordered  to  be  discharged  if  a  defisctivo 
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medical  certifloate  be  not  amended  within  fourteen  days ;  the  17th 
profides  that  patients  may  be  permitted  to  be  absent  on  trial 
from  hospitals  and  licensed  houses ;  the  18th  provides  that  notice 
of  the  recovery  of  a  patient  shall  be  given  forthwith  to  the  Ck)mmis- 
sioners ;  the  19th^  that  every  house  licensed  for  fifty  patients  or 
more,  shall  hare  a  resident  medical  practitioner ;  that  every  house 
licensed  for  more  than  thhty,  and  less  than  fifty,  and  having  no 
resident  medical  man,  shall  be  visited  daily  by  a  legally  qualified 
practitioner ;  and  every  house  licensed  for  less  than  thirty,  shall 
be  visited  by  one  thrice  a  week,  if  a  medical  man  be  not  resident ; 
the  Sist  clause  defines  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Conmrissioners  or  visitors  to  require  more  or  less  frequent  medical 
vieitation  if  necessary ;  the  22nd  clause  provides  that  licensed 
hoases  shall  be  visited  by  a  single  Commissioner  onde  a  year  in 
addition  to  the  visits  now  required,  and  that  every  single  Commis- 
sioner visiting  alone  shall  have  the  like  powers  as  two  Commis- 
sioners would  have  under  section  61,  8  and  9  Vict. ;  the  24th 
clause  provides  that  the  Commissioners'  shall  report  specially  on 
cases  aidmitted  within  the  year  preceding  each  visit;  the  25th 
provides  that  copies  of  Commissioners'  entries  in  the  books  of 
provincial  licensed  houses  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
visitors;  and  the  26th  clause  provides  that  the  proprietors  of 
licensed  houses,  and  persons  having  charge  of  single  patients, 
shall  iumish  information  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  payment  for 
patients. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  approves  of  the  whole  of  the  clauses,  quali- 
fying, as  we  have  seen,  his  approval  respecting  medical  examiners. 
His  Ijordship  would,  however,  add  a  clause  to  prevent  corrupt 
agreements  between  medical  men  and  the  proprietors  of  asylums ; 
another  to  make  it  "  compulsory"  upon  every  medical  man  re- 
ceiving a  patient  termed  a  nervous  patient,  or  any  medical  man 
attending  a  patient  called  a  nervous  patient,  to  communicate  the 
same  to  "the  Commissioners"  (qy.  921);  and  also  a  permissive 
clause  respecting  the  construction  of  "  middle-class  asylums/' 

To  the  objections  we  have  already  made  respecting  certain 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  we  would  add  solely  a  remark  respecting  the 
26th  clause.  This  clause  does  not  provide  that  on  due  and  suffi- 
cient cause  being  shown  warranting  the  suspicion  of  neglect  of  a 
patient,  the  Commissioners  shall  have  the  power  of  requiring  an 
account  to  be  submitted  to  them  of  the  receipts  from  and  expen- 
ditnre  for  the  patient,  but  gives  them  an  unlimited  power  of  re- 
quiring such  accounts  to  be  laid  before  them,  when,  how,  and  for 
whatever  cause  they  might  think  fit !  Such  a  proposition  as 
this  evidently  emanates  from  the  same  suspicious  spirit  which 
infects  the  whole  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  evidence  respecting 
medical  men  practinng  in  lunacy.    It  is  not  a  bond  Jide  provi^ 
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8ion,  and  woald,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  enacted,  have  tlie  same  fate 
as  all  vexatious  legislative  provisions  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it, 
and  the  rest  of  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  conceived  in  the  same 
spirit,  would  have  a  diametrically  opposite  effect  to  that  which 
they  were  intended  to  have.  It  is  surely  sufficiently  disheartening 
to  the  medical  practitioner  in  lunacy  to  be  assailed  by  foul  suspi- 
cions which  are  unsupported  by  almost  a  tittle  of  tmstworUiy 
evidence,  and  which  by  their  vagueness  elude  all  attempts 
thoroughly  to  crush  them  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ;  but  when  these 
suspicions  are  made  grounds  for  legislation,  it  is  clear  what  must 
follow.  No  man  of  right  feeling,  honour,  and  integrity  will  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  annoying  and  harassing  consequences  which 
such  bungling  and  disgi*aceful  legislation  would  certainly  entail 
upon  him ;  every  man  who  might  be  exposed  to  snob  couse* 
quenoes,  but  who  had  any  respect  for  himself,  would  as  soon  as 
possible  escape  from  the  questionable,  suspected,  and  degrading 
position  in  which  he  would  be  placed ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  insane  would  be  entirely  left  to  in- 
experienced persons,  and  to  those  with  whom  mercenary  consi- 
derations might  outweigh  all  feelings  of  personal  honour.  Thus 
we  should  have  brought  about  the  very  state  of  things  implied  by 
the  suspicions  expressed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  there  would  be  a 
distinct  retrograde  movement  in  all  that  referred  to  medico-psycho* 
logical  science,  and  tbe  care  and  treatment  of  lunatics ;  and  the 
present  attempt  to  benefit  the  insane  by  throwing  about  them 
more  effective  legal  protection,  would  become  (as  it  bids  fair  to  be) 
a  ^tia^-philanthropical  fiction. 

One  would,  it  priori,  conceive,  tliat  all  legislative  enact- 
ments regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  should 
have  in  contemplation  one  great  essential  and  important  object- 
viz.,  to  encourage  medical  men  of  reputation,  practical  experience, 
and  of  high  moral  character,  to  identify  and  connect  themselves 
with  institutions  organized  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  lunatic 
patients,  by  placing  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  integrity  of 
their  conduct,  and  legally  protecting  them,  whilst  in  the  discharge 
of  these  trying,  anxious,  and  responsible  duties,  from  all  unfair  and 
unjustifiable  attacks  and  aspersions.  Alas !  a  course  the  very 
opposite  of  this  appears  to  be  the  one  held  up  for  popular 
admiration  and  legislative  adoption.  The  design  appears  to  be 
to  drive  men  of  character,  respectability,  and  honour  out  of  the 
speciality,  by  rendering  their  position  so  odious,  offensive,  and 
repulsive,  that  no  gentleman  who  had  any  respect  for  himself 
would  think  of  occupying  it.  For  the  misdeeds  of  one  or  two 
delinquents,  the  whole  body  of  men  connected  with  asylums  are 
made  to  suffer !  The  order  of  the  day  is,  hunt  the  **  mad-doctors' 
4own !  extend  tQ  thepi  no  mercy,  give  them  no  quarter !  tieftt 
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them  and  legislate  foe  ithem  as*  ^a  *  suspected-  class*! ^  Is  it  rights 
hou(^  jm^f  andi  tConsiBtdDt  ivithi  Engiisb' notions  •  of  fair  play, 
thuft  to  jOBD  in  >  the  hue*  and  'cry  ogainst-  &  section  of  the  medical 
body- Ar]u9v-a^(grMii  peeuni^py  and •  pecsonaL  saorifioeS)>  engage 
them^^hseski-iu  sQt.thaaUises,  but  nevertheless' t if  rightly  viewed, 
Iioqourabletaiid  sacnd  vocation  1  "  Ob/'  says  the  Eatal  of  Shaftes- 
bury, "tiltosyBteBk/of  profit  vitiates  (ha<w^le>iproceeding!"  In 
reply  to ihiadisingenaoQSi .remark,! we  ask>  whether  ike  balk  of 
mea  cpnnaoted  with;  and  iinvupg"  an  inteoest  in,  private  asylums, 
are.iK)i»£ir  aboy-e  fiBchildw.m^itenaryaDd'Cotttmercittl  oonside- 
rations  L    ':•:..     ••   •  •.«<.•.•  i  / 

If  .a  pUy^ioiaaidsy  alas  I  by  nature  .so  dishonest,  icomipt,  and 
so  iiwapuble  o£  beia^  inAuenoed  by  ofbherthan  sordid  and  .selfish 
motiyes,  bei  has  r  ample loppoirtunities  of' exhibiting  his  character 
inordinary  asiwe)!  <(bs  in  special  departments  of  practice.  But 
is  there  a.inaQjinitbe«i»uke  of  a  profession. tso  honourable  as  that 
of  oaedicine,  who  would,  be.  guilty  of  sooh  brirtal  and  villainous 
conduct:?  Wo  mointaiu  without  fear  of  •contradiction,  that  there 
is  DO  kind  of  justification  tor  eiLOUSe.for  the  imputations  made 
agiunst  the  respeotable- okuis  of.  men  engaged- in  this  country  in 
the  tieatfuent  of'the  insane.  It -was  asserted  by  the  Earl  of 
^baite$bury,  thattpatients  are<  detained  in  asylums. for.  considera- 
tions of,,proflt  longer  than  theiri  stater  tofi  health  .justified  J  •  .But 
we  ask,  iipoa  what  data  doea  his  ilordship  base  so  serious  an  im- 
putation? Who.  is  the  best  judge,  whether  a  patient  has  suffi- 
ciently; reQQVeired  to  warrant:  his  discharge  ;&om  control,  and 
medical  treatment  and  supervision,  the  Gommission^rs  wfio  only 
see  him  for.  periods)  ranging  from. ten  to  thirty  minjutes,  four 
times,  in  tb^.q^Mlrse}  of  theyew^  or  the  medical  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  who  has 'tbe  ease  constantly,  under  .hie  observation* 
and  who  is  mo^t  anxious  to.aei^di  him  back  iuto.the  worldcured  ? 
Is  it  not  at  9iotorii<aus  if^,  -thsi  ia  large'  nnmberi  of  patients*  who 
are  tepiporariliif  nsmoyed  irom  asj^lums' return  to  them  «hortly 
nfterwards.ip  an  aoMte.state  Qfioaanity  ?  What  olyect  its  gained 
by  thus  sending,  them  from  tlie.  institution  ?  Is  not-  tbisicourse 
prodiUi^tATe,  m  many  instan0esi,<  of  ^ad  results*  by  seriously  inter- 
ferii^  with  a  regular  and  continuous  leouirae  of  treatments  upon 
wliieh  .the  cure,  |in  the  ant^ority  lof  cases  depende  ? 

If  aipllysic^an,  diacbargep  his  dut^,=  .and  says  a  particular  patient 
is  notiyet  in  a.cqndition  tq  Leave  the  asyljumi. that  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently .well  to. justify  the  experiment, of i  his. removal  even  into 
lodgingai,  bajunavjoidably  exposes,  himself  ito  suspiciein,  and  gives 
his  e««miea.the.oppprfcujQity.of  .saying  that: he  is  detaining  the 
patient  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage*  I 

The  psychological  physician,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  not  even 
fair  play  in  this  country.     In  France,  Germany,  and  other  conti- 
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nental  countries,  as  well  as  in  America,  men  of  the  highest 
professional  standing,  of  unimpeachable  honour,  of  nnsollied 
character,  and  of  great  scientific  eminence,  do  not  consider  tiiem- 
selves  guilty  of  an  act  of  social  or  professional  degrad«tioii  by 
associating  themselres  with  privatb  asylums  for  4;he  insane,  and 
even  in  deriving  what  Lord  Shafteftbury  terms,  a  '*  profit" 
for  their  care  and  treatment.  Every  labourer  is  woifty  of 
his  hire ;  and  surely  the  tnan  who  occupies  his  talent,  profm- 
sional  skill,  and  time  in  restoring  the  poor  hinatic  to  the  bosom 
of  his  family  in  a  dtate  of  sanity,  cannot  be  overpaid  for  tte 
great  benefit  he  has  thus  conferred.  These  matters  are  not  to 
be  estimated  as  yon  would  the  value  of  a  horse  or  a  piece  of  land. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Commissioners,  or  any  (yt)ier  body  of  m€D, 
to  establish  any  scale  of  remuneratttfn  for  such  cases.  How  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  strike  a  balance,  and  say  ^ch  a  patient  costs  so 
much,  and  then  estimate  to  a  fraction  the  profit  which  ibe  'pro- 
prietor of  the  asylum  puts  into  his  pocki^t  ?  Loose  caicdatioDs 
like  these  are  utterly  valueless  and  worthless  apart  from  a  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  particulars  connected  with  speckl  and  peculiar  cases. 
One  patient  may  pay  a  sum  of  money  apparently  large  and  qtnte 
disproportionate  to  the  accommodation  affbrded ;  but  there  may 
be  circumstances  in  connexion  with  such  a  case  known  only  to 
the  parties  immediately  connected  with  it,  which  renders  it,  in- 
stead of  being  profitable,  an  actual  loss  to  the  medicd  man. 
Such  is  occasionally  the  case.  If  it  weire  a  mere  question  of 
rooms,  chairs,  tables,  curtains,  pictures,  heef,  mutton,  and  wine, 
the  question  would  be  amenable  to  ordinary  commerciid  consi- 
derations and  calculations ;  but  thereare  other  and  more  Important 
elements  that  enter  iuto  the  question,  and  whidh  remote  it  en- 
tirely from  such  a  basis.  Is  not  the  skin  bcfstowed  in  the  tmt- 
ment  of  the  case  to  euter  at  all  into  the  calcnlatian  wften  the 
question  of  "  profit "  comes  to  be  coilsidered  ?  Are  not  the  wear 
and  tear  of  body  and  mind,  the  constant  firet,  worry,  anxiety,  and 
occasional  loss  of  reason  to  which  the  physician  is  exposed  who 
has  under  his  care  this  unhappy  class,  points  ^to  be  estimatt^ 
when  making  out  the  balance-sheet  ?*  Surdy  it  is  monstrously 
unjust  to  ignore  this  view  of  the  matter  in  any  calculations  that 
may  be  made  as  to  '*  profit  and  loss"  in  any  asylum  or  particular 
case! 

Really  one  would  conceive,  after  wading  through  the  bulkj 
Blue  Book,  that  a  lunatic  asylum  was  a  perfect  Elysium,  a  para- 
dise upon  earth,  and  that  the  plrysician  who  had  the  charge  of  it 
occupied  a  most  unviable,  agreeable,  and  pleasing  position !    In 

*  We  could  mentMm  the  names  of  seyeral  phyBicians  who  have  beoome  ion^< 
in  conseqnence  of  anxiety  of  mind  cauBed  by  residing  in  lunatic  asylumSy  and  oon- 
Btantly  aeseoiating  with  the  insane. 
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sach  an  institution,  where  the  spirit  of  love,  concord,  and  har- 
mony reigned  paraaiount,  he  would,  surrounded  by  his  happy  and 
contented  family,  be  exposed  to  no  care,  trouble,  and  anxiety.  If 
one  of  his  associates  were  from  a  mistaken  impression  or  an 
erroneous  judgment,  to  try  to  fracture  the  proprietor's  skull,  it 
would  be  considered  an  incident  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  If 
anoiher  lively  companion,  whilst  enjoying  the  social  privileges  of 
dining  with  the  proprietor  and  bis  family  seized  bold  of  a  knife 
whiist  at  dinner,  .and  were  deliberately  to  cut  his  throat  from  ear 
to  ear,: in  the  presenee  of  the  domestic  circle,  thus  deluging  the 
table  with.bloM^d,  it  is  a  mere  bagatelle,  not  entitled  to  one  mo- 
ments consideration,.**  If  ai^other  skittish  associate  concealed 
about  ,his  person,  for  some  weeks  a  deadly  weapon,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  taking  tlie  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
waylaying  tiie  medical  siqierintendent,  and  estimating  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cutis  wd  the  right  or  left  ventricle  of  his 
heort.;t  if  another  piece  of  eccentricity  howled  like  a  wUd 
animal  ovarthis  head  for  six  consecutive  hours,,  rendering  *'  night 
hideous,"  and  all  :attem,pts  to  ''.steep  the  senses  into  foigetful- 
ness/'  abortive,  these  would  be  nothiug  but  pleasantries  and 
plcaaures,  making  life  hf^ppy  and  agreeable,  and  a  lunatic  asylum 
the  most  chamung  residence  that  i^e  imagination  could  by  pos- 
sibaJity  picture  to  the. mind! 

As  to  the  proposed  clause  respecting  nervom  patients,  we  shall 
be  anxious  to  know  Jhow  Lord  Shaftesbury  will  define  the  term 
nemam,  WhfMi  this  is  done  satisfactorily^  then  perhaps  the 
clanae  will  be  practicaible. 

.Lord  Bbafteaburyls  evidence,  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
committee  in  ithe  examin^ion  of  subsequent  witnesses ;  but  with 
his  Loardshipa  evidence  terminates  the  necessity  for  any  further 
detailed  Aotice  of  therstatemonts  laid  before  the  committee.  Mr. 
Ga^k^lly  one  of  Has  medical  commissioners  in  lunacy,  gave  addi- 
tional evidence  on  the  duties  of  the  commissioners,  and  on  the 
condition  of  the  lunatics .  in  workliouses ;  and  Mr.  PamaU,  the 
MetBopoiitan  Inspector  of  the  Poor,  gave  also  evidence  on 
lunatics  in  workhouses.  Mr.  F.  Barlow,  one  of  the  Masters  in 
Lunacy,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  the  Begistrar  in  Lunacy,,  gave  evidence 
on  the  duties  of  the  Masters  and  on  Chancery  lunatics.  Dr.  H. 
H.  Sonthey,  one  of  the  Medical  Visitors  in  Lunacy,  also  gave 
evidence  on  Ofaancery  lunatics.  Evidence  was  given  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Surrey  County 
Asylum ;  by  Sir  A.  Spearman,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Visitors  of  Hanwell  Asylum  ;  by  Mr.  Cottrell,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  Colney  Hatch  Asylum ;  by  Mr. 
Woodward,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  at  Colney 

*  This  drcunistance  occurred  in  a  private  aaylum  nearXoiulon.  f  Ditto. 
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Hatch  ;  and  by  Sir  G.  Eobinson,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  on  the  condition  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  insane  in  lunatic  asylums.  Dr.  ConoUy  and  Dr.  J. 
Sutherland,  both  gave  important  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
that  of  the  former  forming  a  grave  and  weighty  protest  against 
the  unguarded  statements  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  and  against  unnecessary  and  vexatious  legislation; 
and  that  of  the  latter  is  very  valuable  from  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  condition  of  single  patients  in  private  houses. 
Dr.  Hood,  Col.  Jebb,  and  Mr.  Everest  of  the  Home  Department, 
gave  evidence  upon  the  condition  of  criminal  lunatics.  Dr.  Hood 
expressed  the  opinion  that  criminal  lunatics  would  be  better 
treated  in  special  wards  connected  with  convict  prisons,  than  in  a 
special  asylum  such  as  is  now  being  erected  for  them  by  the 
State ;  but  Col.  Jebb  (qy.  8293)  thought  such  a  course  highly 
inexpedient.  Mr.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P.,  gave  brief  evidence 
respecting  certain  lunatics  in  York  Gaol ;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Bolden,  and  Admiral  Saumarez,  gave  evidence  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "Alleged  Lunatics  Society."  Mr.  Bolden 
makes  many  suggestions  extending  over  almost  the  whole  field  of 
lunacy  legislation,  and  his  suggestions  merit  attention,  although 
they  are  too  frequently  based  upon  evidence  insufficient  to  show 
their  necessity,  and  they  partake  too  largely  of  that  perverse, 
single-eyed  attention  to  the  civil  rights  of  lunatics,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from,  and  to  the  neglect  of  their  medical  rights,  which  is 
too  common  with  lay  lunacy-law  reformers.  He  sees  a  greater  evil 
in  a  person  being  too  hastily  confined  as  a  lunatic,  than  in  throwing 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  early  treatment  of  incipient  cases  of 
lunacy.  It  is,  however,  the  avoidance  of  both  these  evils  which 
should  form  a  chief  question  in  lunacy  legislation,  but  which 
has,  thus  far,  been  entirely  omitted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Select  Committee.  How  shall  we  best  secure  the  necessary 
treatment  of  incipient  cases  of  lunacy  in  private  asylums,  or 
"  middle- class"  asylums  if  established,  without  branding  the 
cases  from  the  outset  as  lunatics  ?  This  is  the  cardinal  point  for 
the  nascent  lunatic,  and  the  first  and  main  consideration  of  the 
medical  man ;  but  it  is  just  this  point  that  we  cannot  get  the  lay- 
friends  of  lunatics  to  listen  to.  We  feel  convinced  that  the 
question  can  be  solved  if  the  public  will  rest  content  for  a 
short  time  to  regard  medical  practitioners  in  lunacy  as  curative 
agents,  and  not  as  avaricious  ogres,  such  as  Lord  Shaft^shury 
portrays  them  ;  and  we  also  feel  assured  that  the  question  migb^ 
be  solved  with  due  and  strict  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  the  lunatic* 

*  See  an  important  suggestion,  bearing  npon  this  question,  by  the  Scotch  Cod* 
miesioners  in  Lunacy,  pp.  434  and  487  of  the  present  number  of  this  Journal 
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la  bringing  our  notice  of  the  Select  Committee's  Beport  to  a 
close,  we  may  remark  that,  if  in  reading  the  minutes  of  evidence 
ve  note  the  details,  (where  those  details  are  simply  records  of 
facts,)  which  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  existing  lunacy  laws 
operate,  we  may  gather  much  valuable  information ;  if  we  note  the 
spirit  which  characterizes  those  portions  of  the  lay-evidence  which 
may  he  assumed  to  represent  the  public  desire  for  further  legisla- 
tive interference  respecting  lunatics,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  with 
profound  regret,  and  entertain  a  fear  that  it  will  impede  rather 
than  promote  effective  legislation,  or  if  it  does  hasten  legislation 
forward,  will  so  affect  it  in  certain  most  important  particulars  as 
to  complicate  the  whole  matter  still  more ;  and  if  we  note  (which 
most  concerns  us  at  the  present  moment)  what  solid  material  the 
voluminous  evidence  affords  us  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  firm 
foundation  for  further  legislation,  we  are  constrained  to  exclaim, 
"  0  monstrous  !  But  one  halfpennyworth  of  bread  to  this  in- 
tolerable deal  of  sack !" 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  precisely  that  which 
the  Committee  came  to,  that  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subjects  to  which 
it  referred,  and  that  "  the  inquiry  is  altogether  incomplete." 


Abt.  v.— DANTE:  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDY. 

The  name  of  Dante  is  not  only  the  most  conspicuous  in 
Mediaeval  history,  but,  as  a  poet,  he  takes  rank  among  the  fore- 
most of  any  age  or  nation.  In  the  literary  firmament  he  shines 
"  a  bright  particular  star,"  and  is  one  of  the  few  master-spirits 
who  have  created  the  national  poetry  of  their  country,  and  given 
to  its  language  and  literature  the  impress  of  their  own  mind. 
Physically  and  intellectually  considered,  he  must  have  been 
endowed  with  extraordinary  powers ;  the  mould  in  which  he  was 
cast  was  one  of  the  choicest ; — 

"  The  master  mould  of  Nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  are  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave." 

Gifted  with  transcendent  genius,  he  has  been  an  object  of  the 
highest  admiration  to  his  countrymen  for  more  than  five 
centuries,  and  is  regarded  with  increasing  esteem  and  veneration 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  vigour  and  fertility  of  Dante's  imagination,  the  faculty 
most  essential  to  the  poet,  is  displayed  in  the  variety  of  characters 
aud  scenes  which  he  has  described,  some  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  pathos^  and  others  for  their  terrible  grandeur  and  sob- 
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limity.  His  delineation  of  Oapaneus,  unsoftened  by  the  eternal 
fire,  and  obdurate  as  ever>  scarcely  yields  to  the  Prtrmeiheus  of 
iEschylus,  and  is  the  prototype  of  the  Satan  of  Pamdise  Lost. 
Dante  tells  us  that  he  asked  Virgil, — 

"  Who  is  that  mighty  one,  morose  and  gjnm. 
Who  careless  of  the  burning  seems  to  lie, 
So  that  the  iire-shower  cannot  soften  him  ? 

And  he,  as  to  my  leader  I  apply, 

Perceiving  'twas  of  him  I  thus  enquire, 
Cried,  '  What  I  was  alive,  such  dead  am  I. 

Tf  incensed  Jupiter  hi»  workman  tire, 

From  whom  he  snftich'd.  tiie  thunderbolts  that  day. 
Which  wag  my  last,. and  siniok  me  in. bis  ire ; 

If  he — ^the  rest  all  spent  by  turns  while  they 

The  sledge  in  Mos^bello's  black  foi^  wield — 
Cry,  '  Help,  good  Vulcan,  help  !*  as  in  the  fray 
He  cried  of  old  in  the  Phlegrsean  field, 

And  launch  his  bolts  at  me  with  all  his  might, 
A  joyful  vengeance  it  shall  never  yield." 

Infertto,  Canto  xiv.  46.* 

In  sublimity  he  is  only  surpassed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  by 
Homer,  and  by  our  own  Milton  ;  yet  even  in  the  most  thrilling 
and  tremendous  descriptions  of  infernal  misery,  we  are  ever  and 
anon  presented  with  images  of  beauty  and  cdm  delight,  which 
are  all  the  more  pleasing  and  welcome  from  their  contrast  with  the 
scenes  of  suffering,  the  timeless  gloom,  and  the  air  for  ever 
shaken,  from  which  we  have  just  escaped,  and  into  which  we  have 
80  soon  again  to  pass.  It  is  as  if  when  treading  ''  over  the  hom- 
ing marie,"  we  suddenly  came  upon  some  happy  valley,  or  entered 
some  sylvan  shade,  where  the  song  of  birds  is  beard  amidst  the 
foliage,  or  the  music  of  the  rill  that  mnrmors  on  the  verge  of  the 
enamelled  green.  Take  for  instance  the  limbo  of  the  unbaptused, 
to  which  we  shall  again  refer ;  or  the  tale  of  Sear  Adamo  :•— 

"  0  ye  who  even  in  this  world  accurst, 

I  know  not  wherefore,  no  affliction  have,' 
He  thus  began,  '  Behold  and  hear  rehearsed 

*  Our  quotations  are  from  a  new  translation  which  has  just  made  iU  appeanoce> 
6nt\tled,  *'Tke  Trilogy;  or,  Dani^s  Three  Visum*,  Memo,  or  (he  Visum  of 
Bdl,  IVanslated  into  English  in  the  Metre  and  Triple  Khjme  of  the  Origiittl; 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  Thomas.  Heoij 
E.  Bohn,  York-street,  Coven t-gard en,  ISfiS." 

We  would  commend  this  translation  to  all  lovers  of  Bante  for  its  heauty  aod 
aeenracy.  It  deserves,  moreover,  especial  notice  from  its  being  executed  in  tbe 
rtmne  of  the  original.  The  author  has  indeed  successfuUy  overcome  the  greftt 
difficulty  experienced  by  all  translators  of  the  immortal  Florentine's  poem,  and  M 
^ich  the  majority  have  blenched,  to  wit,  the  preservation  of  the  metre  and  tripb 
rhyme  of  the  original,  while  at  the  same  time  rendering  truthfully  the  poet's  meaaiag. 
In  the  copious  Notes  also,  there  is  much  interesting  and  varied  information,  and  ft 
great  clearing  up  of  obscure  and  disputed  passages; 
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What  Ser  Adamo  sofTers  in  this  cave. 
Alive  I  had  enough  of  all  at  will, 
And  now,  alas !  one  drop  of  water  crave. 

The  brooks  whieh  downward  o'er  each  verdant  hill 
Of  Casentino  to  the  Arno  flow, 
Making  their  channels  fresh  and  soft,  are  still 

Always  before  mine  eyes,  nor  vainly  so. 
For  more  their  image  dries  me  up  tiian  this 
Disease  which  in  my  nuflesh*d  cheeks  I  duow. 

Now  from  the  place  in  which  I  did  amiss, 
Derives  avenging  justice  a  supply 
Of  means  to  augment  my  sighs  in  hell's  abyss. 

There,  in  Bomena,  did  I  falsify, 
The  coin  that  bears  the  Baptist  on  its  front, 
For  which  I  lefb  my  body  burnt  on  high. 

But  could  I  see  tormented  here  the  Count 
Guido,  or  Alessandro,  or  their  brother, 
I  would  not  change  the  sight  for  Branda's  fount.** 

Inferno f  Canto  xxx.  61. 

But  while  the  Divina  Commedia  presents  us  with  such  admir- 
able specimens  of  vigoroaB  description,  it  also  excels  in  portray- 
ing the  deep  feelings  of  the  mysterious  human  heart.  What  Piero 
Delia  Vigne  did  for  his  imperial  master,  Frederick  II.,  Dante 
does  for  his  readers : — 

*^  I  then  am  he  who  once  held  both  the  keys 

Of  Frederick's  heart,  and  who  in  that  high  post. 
Opening  and  shutting  turn'd  them  with  such  ease 
None  else  his  secret  confidence  could  boast.** 

Inferno,  Canto  xiii.  58. 

This  mastery  over  the  passions  is  shown  alike  in  the  despair 
which  petrifies  Ugolino,  as  the  wretched  father  beholds  his  chil- 
dren droop  and  die  with  famine  ;  in  the  self-devotion  of  Franceses 
and  her  love,  unquenched  by  misery  and  death :  in  the  melting 
influence  of  the  sound  which  makes  the  new  pilgrim  of  love  start, 
when  the  evening  bell,  swinging  in  the  far-oflf  tower,  tolls  the 
knell  of  the  dying  day ;  in  the  blasphemies  of  the  lost  on  the 
shores  of  Acheron ;  in  the  milder  sorrows  of  the  repentant  in 
Purgatory  ;  and  in  the  joy  with  which  the  poet  hails  the  object  of 
his  undying  attachment,  Beatrice,  in  the  realm  of  blessedness. 
Bante  was,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  poet  of  his 
time;  he  has  portrayed  the  creed,  philosophy,  politics,  and 
superstition  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  convei-sation 
with  Farinata  in  the  tenth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  says  Mr. 
Hallam,  **  is  very  fine,  and  illustrative  of  Florentine  history." 
That  with  Piero  Delia  Vigne,  in  the  thirteenth  Canto,  exhibits  in 
a  light  equally  striking  the  cabals  which  infested  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  while  the  narrative  given  of  himself  by 
Cxuido  Montefeltro  is  a  damning  exposure  of  the  Papal  Court 
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and  its  intrigues  and  tyranny,  under  the  ambitious  and  unprin- 
cipled Boniface  VIII.,  *'the  Prince  of  the  new  Pharisees.' 
Dante's  writings  afford  also  an  illustrious  example  of  sell- 
portraiture.  In  La  Vita  Nuova,  the  earliest  of  his  known  pro- 
ductions, he  paints  the  workings  of  that  youthful  passion  which 
helped  to  stamp  his  destiny  as  a  poet,  and  inspired  his  hymn  of 
the  eternal  rest.  But  in  his  great  poem,  the  Diviiia  Commedw, 
he  presents  us  with  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  mind  and  character 
of  the  author,  as  well  as  his  life  and  times.  For  with  all  the  fire 
and  sublimity  of  his  genius,  his  personal  feelings  and  experience 
form  the  groundwork  of  his  poem,  and  furnish  its  most  glowing 
materials. 

His  education  is  referred  to  in  his  conversation  with  Brunetto 
Latini,  whom  in  hell  he  recognises  as  his  old  preceptor,  and 
says : — 

"  For  in  my  memory  fix'd  now  grieves  my  heart. 
The  dear  and  good  paternal  image  known, 
Of  you  on  earth,  where  with  a  master's  art, 
You  taught  me  how  eternity  is  won. 
How  dear  I  hold  the  lesson,  while  I  live 
'Tis  fit  should  by  my  eloquence  be  shown." 

Inferno,  Canto  xv.  82. 

In  the  very  commencement  of  the  poem,  he  describes,  though 
in  a  strain  somewhat  allegorical,  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
middle  age,  when  he  called  himself  to  account  for  his  previons 
errors,  and  resolves  to  enter  on  a  new  life.  Canto  i.  1.  His 
exile  is  foretold  by  Farinata,  Virgil  and  Vanni  Fucci,  and  his 
misfortunes  and  fame  are  foreshown  by  Bninetto  Latini  and 
Beatrice. 

His  power  of  sarcasm  and  invective  was  terrible  ;  witness  his 
imprecation  on  Pisa  for  its  heartless  cruelty  to  the  innocent 
children  of  Ugolino,  his  reproof  of  the  Emperor  Albert  for  per- 
mitting the  continuance  of  Italian  anarchy,  and  the  reproach  with 
which  he  thunder-strikes  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  and  the  Simonists  in 
hell.     We  quote  the  first  and  last  of  these  examples  : — 

"  Ah,  Pisa  I  shame  of  all  who  appertain 

To  that  fair  land  with  language  of  soft  sound, 
To  punish  thee  since  neighbours  yet  abstain, 

Capraia  and  Qorgona  from  the  ground 

Kise,  and  a  mole  o'er  Arno's  entrance  throw, 
Till  with  her  waters  all  in  thee  be  drowned. 

That  he  thy  castles  had  betray'd,  although 
Coant  Ugolino  was  accused  by  fame. 
His  children  thou  shouldst  not  have  tortiured  so. 

The  shield  of  innocence  which  youth  may  claim 
(New  Thebes !)  Uguccion  and  Brigata  share." 

Ip/ernOj  Canto  xsiiii. 
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In  relating   bis  conversation  with   Pope  Nicholas  IV.,   he 

says : — 

''  I  know  not  if  too  rashly  I  mj  mind 

Expressed,  but  my  reply  this  hurden  hore ; 

*  Alas !  now  tell  me,  when  our  Lord  inclined, 
To  put  the  keys  into  St.  Peter's  power, 

What  treasures  did  he  first  of  him  demand  P 

None : — '  Follow  me,'  he  said,  and  asked  no  more. 
Peter  and  th'  others  of  Matthias'  hand 

Nor  gold  nor  silver  took,  when  lots  they  cast, 

For  one  in  Judas'  forfeit  place  to  stand. 
Then  stay,  where  thy  just  punishment  thou  hast. 

And  look  that  thou  guard  well  that  wealth  ill-gain'd. 

Whence  thou  against  King  Charles  embolden'd  wast. 
And  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  restrain'd 

By  reverence  for  the  keys  which  once  did  fill 

Thy  grasp,  while  cheerful  life  to  thee  remain'd. 
The  words  I  speak  would  be  severer  still, 

Because  your  avarice  the  whole  world  hath  grieved, 

Trampling  the  good  and  raising  up  the  ill. 
Tou  shepherds  the  Evangelist  perceived, 

When  her  who  on  the  waters  sits  he  saw, 

And  who  with  kings  in  filthy  whoredom  lived. 
Her  who  with  seven  heads  bom  could  also  draw 

From  the  ten  horns  conclusive  argument. 

While  yet  she  pleased  her  spouse  with  virtue's  law. 
What  could  the  idolater  do  more  who  bent 

To  gold  and  silver,  which  you  make  your  god  P 

But  to  a  hundred  worship  ye  present. 
For  one !     Ah,  Constantine,  what  ills  have  flow'd 

Though  not  from  thy  conversion,  from  the  dower, 

Which  to  thy  gift  the  first  rich  father  owed." 

Inferno,  Canto  xix.  88. 

The  great  characteristics  of  Dante  are  his  earnestness,  energy, 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  for  which  his  compressed  diction,  and 
the  emphatic  cadences  of  his  metre  famish  an  admirably  suitable 
vehicle.  Of  Dante's  pithy  and  pungent  style,  Gary's  blank  verse 
may  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  notion,  but  can  give  no  idea 
of  his  music — that  melody  with  which  he  wins  and  pleases  the 
car,  and  charms  the  imagination,  while  it  indelibly  impresses  on 
our  memory  the  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  it  is  his 
object  to  impart.  It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Divina 
Commedia  is  not  without  its  faults — for  what  human  work  is 
perfect?  "Aliquando  dormitat  Homerus."  And  the  instances 
in  which  Homer  has  been  observed  occasionally  to  nod,  are  in 
the  management  of  his  machinery,  or  treatment  of  the  gods  of 
the  Olympus.  The  blending  of  Pagan  mythology  with  Christian 
tradition  and  the  truths  derived  from  Holy  Scripture,  makes 
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Dante's  poem  in  some  parts  appear  like  the  debateable  ground 
between  the  ancient  Superstition  and  the  newer  Faith  ;  in  which, 
however,  the  latter  is  victorious,  and  the  dethroned  and  desecrated 
gods  of  the  Pantheon,  transformed  to  demons,  are  dragged  at  the 
chariot- wheels  of  the  conqueror.  But  if  in  this  respect  the  poet 
falls  short  of  that  higher  and  purer  standard  of  taste  which  has 
been  recognised  in  later  times,  this  defect  has  been  amply  com- 
pensated, not  only  by  his  innumerable  beauties,  but  especially 
by  the  high  purpose  with  which  he  wrote — a  purpose  hitherto 
unaccomplished,  indeed,  but  not  less  important  at  the  present 
moment  than  when  the  Divina  Commedia  came  fresh  from  his 
hands  and  from  the  depths  of  his  soul.  To  use  the  language  of 
an  eloquent  and  learned  writer  in  the  Athenaum — 

^'  He  desired  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  and  her  reBtomtion  to 
that  place  and  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  which  internal 
dissensions  and  strife,  the  madness  of  opposing  factionsi  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rulers,  had  deposed  and  degraded  her. 
Poet,  patriot,  philosopher,  historian,  Dante  Alighieri  shines  forth  a 
great  and  glorious  light  in  the  stormy  firmament  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  wild  confusion  and  the  crash  of  elements,  rises  up 
the  zealous  advocate  of  order,  stability,  and  the  supreme  divine  rule." 

To  ascertain  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to  mould, 
and  fashion,  and  direct  the  genius  of  Dante,  an  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  as  well  as  with  his  ancestry,  birth,  education, 
and  condition  through  life,  is  necessary.  As  far  as  our  limits 
will  admit,  we  shall  exhibit  these  in  their  immediate  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  this  article. 

Dante  was  bom  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  arrived  at  man- 
hood when  Florence,  his  native  city,  was  foremost  in  civilization, 
commerce,  arts,  and  freedom.  He  was  nobly  descended ;  his 
great-grandfather,  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  having  accompanied 
Conrad  III.  in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  knighted  by 
that  emperor,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  a.d.  1147.  In  the 
Paradiao  he  relates  his  adventures  to  Dante,  with  an  interesting 
account  of  Florence  and  the  manners  of  her  citizens,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  great  feud  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  Dante,  while  yet  a  child,  was  deprived  of  his  father,  but  his 
education  was  amply  provided  for  by  the  aire  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  left  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  who  obtained  for  her  son 
the  best  instructors  that  Florence  could  supply.  The  early  indi- 
cations of  his  genius  appeared  in  a  noble  and  contemplative  dis- 
position, and  that  enthusiastic  love  of  learning  and  study  which 
is  the  surest  presage  of  distinction,  and  which  accompanied  him 
through  every  period  of  his  life.  Among  his  intimate  friends  were 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time — ^philosophers,  poets, 
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iDusicians,  and  painters ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  he  not 
only  studied  in  the  famous  universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
but  is  also  said  to  have  visited  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford.  The 
vicissitudes  of  his  hfe  were  great.  Although  not  a  warrior  by 
profession,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino  {Inferno,  xxii.  5), 
and  in  the  victory  there  achieved  by  his  countrymen  over  the 
Ghibdines  of  Ai'ezzo,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  In 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  on  the  honours  and 
anxieties  of  the  chief-magistracy  in  his  native  city;  but  soon 
after  was  banished  with  his  party,  the  Bianchi  (Whites),  and 
afterwards  in  his  absence,  by  a  most  iniquitous  sentence,  and 
without  A  hearing  or  trial,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive ! 

In  Dante's  age,  and  long  after,  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
undisputed  and  supreme  in  the  European  schools  of  learning. 
How  great  was  Dante's  veneration  for  the  Stagyrite,  may  be  seen 
in  the  epithet  by  which  he  distinguishes  him,  "  II  maestro  di 
color  che  sanno"  ("  The  master  of  those  who  know"),  Inferno, 
ir.  131 ;  and  also  in  the  somewhat  prodigal  and  ostentatious  dis- 
play which  he  makes  of  the  Aristotelian  lore  in  the  eleventh  canto 
of  the  Inferno,  where  he  formally  quotes  the  Physics  and  the 
Ethics,  and  gives  a  complete  synopsis  of  the  sins  and  crimes 
which  have  been  or  can  be  committed,  according  to  their  various 
degrees  of  demerit,  according  to  "the  Master,"  whose  authority 
was  then  paramount;  so  that  ^* Ipse  dixit,"  with  a  quotation 
from  his  works,  was  deemed  a  suflScient  and  all- conclusive  argu- 
ment in  any  controversy.  This  may  seem  almost  incredible  to 
ns ;  yet  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  even  in  Theological  specula- 
tions, though  himself  a  heathen,  his  authority  was  appealed  to 
by  Christian  divines.  Dante  consults  him  in  arranging  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  sufifering  in  the  world  below ;  and  Melanchthon 
complains,  that  even  in  his  time,  that  sage's  works  were  read  in 
some  churches  instead  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  schools  they  were 
both  law  and  gospel ;  but  it  is  to  the  Reformation  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  emancipation  of  tlie  human  understanding  from 
the  fetters  of  human  authority. 

In  the  age  of  Dante,  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe  was 
equally  prevalent;  the  poet  accordingly  regards  the  earth  as 
immovably  fixed  in  the  centre,  the  sun  and  all  the  planets,  as 
well  aa  the  fixed  stars,  moving  round  it  once  in  every  twenty-four 
hours.*  Nor  need  we  marvel  much  at  this,  when  we  consider 
that  three  hundred  years  later,  Milton,  who  had  conversed  with 
Galileo,  although  inclining  to  the  theory  which  that  philosopher 
taught,  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  old 
and  new  systems  of  astronomy,  and  has  often  adapted  his  expres- 

*  See  an  original,  ingenioiu,  and  beautifuUy-ooloured  dutgram,  illastrative  of 
^I^ante  and  the  Ptolemaic  system,  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Thomas's  Trilogy 
of  Dante. 
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sions  and  ideas  to  the  Ptolemaic  theory  rather  than  to  the  Coper- 
nican  system. 

Dante's  fame  as  a  poet  should  not  make  us  forgetful  of  his 
claim  to  he  ranked  among  the  metaphysicians  of  his  age.  He 
everywhere  exalts  and  glorifies  the  intellectual  nature  and  great- 
ness of  man,  while  glorifying  the  Supreme.     Thus  he  says — 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  God  that  every  created  thing  should  repre- 
sent the  Divine  likeness,  as  far  as  its  nature  allows,  according  to  tbe 
saying, '  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image'  And  though  it  cannot 
he  said  that  inferior  natures  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  still,  all 
may  he  said  to  hear  a  similitude  to  Him,  since  the  whole  universe  is 
nothing  else  but  a  trace  of  the  divine  goodness." — De  Monarchid. 

"  The  hest  state  of  man  is  that  in  which  he  is  most  free  ....  and 
the  foundation  of  our  liberty  is  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  maoj 
talk  about,  but  few  understand.  And  this  liberty  is  the  greatest 
blessing  which  God  has  bestowed  on  human  nature,  since  by  means 
thereof  is  secured  our  happiness  here  and  hereafler/'—tft. 

'*  Everything  desires  its  own  perfection,  and  in  this  all  its  desire 
will  rest,  and  it  is  only  for  its  sake  that  everything  else  is  desired; 
and  it  is  this  desire  that  seems  to  make  every  pleasure  deficient,  since 
there  is  no  happiness  in  this  life  so  great  as  to  allay  this  thirst  and 
banish  it  from  the  mind," — Gonvito. 

"  When  one  speaks  of  a  man's  living,  it  is  implied  that  he  employs 
his  reason,  which  is  his  special  life,  and  the  use  of  his  noblest  part." — ib* 

''  It  is  manifest  that  universal  peace  is  of  all  things  best  suited  to 

the  promotion   of  human  happiness Hence  the   voice  from 

heaven  spoke  not  of  riches,  nor  of  honours,  nor  of  beauty,  but  of  peace. 
For  the  heavenly  host  cried,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  goodwill  towards  all  men." — De  Monarchid, 

The  infiuence  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  and  Borne  on 
the  mind  of  Dante  is  everywhere  discoverable — ^in  the  deference 
which  he  pays  to  Virgil  as  his  teacher,  guide,  and  master;  in  the 
veneration  with  which  he  regards  the  shades  of  Homer,  Lucan, 
Ovid  and  Horace  {Inferno^  Canto  iv.  8ft  &c.) ;  in  his  frequent 
adoption  of  the  Greek  mythology ;  and,  above  all,  in  his  having 
contrived — for  the  express  accommodation  of  the  great  classical 
heroes,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  whom  the  orthodox 
theology  of  the  time  had  excluded  from  heaven — a  kind  of  para- 
dise in  hell. 

But  lest  any  reader  should  doubt  our  correctness  in  the  last- 
named  instance,  or  think  tliat  we  misinterpret  the  poet's  meaning 
in  ascribing  to  him  this  "  large  economy,"  we  quote  the  pas- 
sage : — 

"  Now  to  a  noble  castle's  foot  we  came. 
Seven  times  with  lofby  walls  en  compass*  d  round  ; 
And  round  it  also  fiow*d  a  pleasant  stream. 
O'er  which  we  pass'd  as  if  upon  firm  ground : 
Through  seven  gates  entering  with  the  sages  there, 
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We  reach'd  a  meadow  with  fresh  verdure  crown'd ; 

With  grave  slow  eyes,  the  crowds  assembled  there 
In  their  appearance  of  great  majesty ; 

And  as  they  talk'd  their  words  were  sweet  and  rare. 

Thus  to  one  side  retiring  enter'd  we 
An  open  place,  light,  lofty,  and  serene  ; 

So  that  all  there  were  visible  to  me. 

There  just  above,  upon  the  enamell'd  green, 
The  mighty  spirits  I  could  recognise, 

Whom  I  esteem  it  honour  to  have  seen." 

InfemOf  Canto  iv.  106,  &c. 

The  remainder  of  the  Canto  contains  a  description  of  them  by 
name. 

Besides  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades  related  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  that  of  iEneas,  by  Virgil  in  the  ^neid,  many 
visions  of  the  other  world  had  been  related  and  proclaimed  by 
the  Monkish  writers  during  several  centuries  preceding  the  ago  of 
Dante.  The  exhibition  of  mysteries,  or  dramas  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, in  churches  and  elsewhere,  were  the  earliest  scenic  per- 
formances in  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Boman  empire ; 
and  these  were  still  more  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of 
Dante  and  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  his  great  subject.  Thus 
the  operas,  or  musical  dramas,  which,  in  a  later  age,  our  own 
great  poet  witnessed  when  in  Italy,  are  supposed  to  have  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  Milton  in  the  conception  and  composition  of 
Paradise  Lost*  A  remarkable  instance,  and  possibly  one  of  the 
earliest  of  those  mediaeval  dramatic  performances,  occun*ed  in  the 
lifetime  of  Dante  and  in  his  native  city*  On  the  occasion  of  a 
public  festival,  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy,  to  celebrate  the 
entrance  of  the  papal  legate,  a  representation  of  infernal  tor- 
ments was  exhibited  in  the  bed  of  the  Amo,  which  was  con- 
verted into  the  gulf  of  perdition,  where  all  the  horrors  invented 
by  the  prolific  imagination  of  the  monks  were  concentrated. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary  drama,  the  wooden  bridge 
on  which  the  multitude  of  spectators  were  congregated  gave 
way  beneath  them,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  simulated  suf- 
ferers were  suddenly  exchanged  for  those  of  real  ones.  This 
catastrophe,  although  it  happened  about  two  years  after  Dante's 
exile  had  commenced,  must,  when  reported  to  him,  have  made  a 
deep  and  indelible  impression  on  his  mind.  It  is  one  calamity 
among  others  which  the  poet  is  supposed  to  allude  to,  by  a  kind 
o{  ex  post  facto  prognostication.    Inferno^  Canto  xxvi.  9. 

*  In  Todd*B  notes  to  Milton  may  be  seen  the  passages  from  the  Italian  opera 
ivhich  are  supposed  to  contain  the  germ  of  his  great  poem.  It  has  been  said  that 
Satan's  address  to  the  Sun,  "O  thou  that  wiUi  surpassing  glory  crowDed,"  &c., 
was  at  first  intended  as  the  commencement  of  an  English  opera.  The  Jtalian  opera 
was  not  introdnoed  among  us  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  See 
T(UUr,  No.  4  ;  and  S^pectotor,  Nos.  5  and  18. 
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The  genius  of  Dante  cannot  but  have  been  greatly  influenced 
and  directed  by  the  early  poetry  of  France.  The  Troubadours, 
who  employed  the  Proven9al  tongue,  were  the  instructors  of 
Europe  in  the  rules  of  modem  versification.  They  visited  every 
court ;  their  presence  was  welcomed  by  kings  and  nobles ;  and 
all  the  historians  of  Italy  have  recognised  their  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  literature  of  that  country.  The  first  lispings  of  the 
Italian  muse  were  but  humble  imitations  of  Provei^^al  lyrics,  and 
it  was  from  among  these,  which  in  their  day  had  been  so  famous, 
that  Dante  arose  to  pale  their  inefiectual  beams  by  tlie  superior 
splendour  of  his  genius.  But  besides  the  Troubadours,  whose 
genius  was  lyric,  and  who  sung  of  "  faithful  loves,"  there  were 
the  Trouveres  of  Northern  France,  whose  genius  was  epic,  and 
who  in  the  Wallon  dialect  sung  "  fierce  warres,"  The  composi- 
tions in  which  they  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Arthur  and  tlie 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  andi^bose  of  Ckariemagne  and  his 
Paladins,  were  not  less  popular  in  Italy  tiian<tfao8e  of  their  Pco- 
yeuQal  brethren.  Dante  describes  Paolo  and  Franoi^flDa  di  Bimini 
as  reading  for  their  amusement  the  Roma»ee<of  i»aHC6Ji>(<ltf  Xor, 
which  was  commenced  by  Ghristian  de  Troyeg,  aod  completed  by 
Godfrey  de  Ligny  {Inferno,  Canto  v.  128).  He  alhides  to  the 
same  romance,  Canto  xxxii.  62,  and  ff{midi$o,  Canto  xvi.  15. 
And  besides  these  allusions  to  the  romances  of  the  Trouveres, 
their  spirit  may  be  recognised  in  the  majestio' allegories  of  Dante, 
who,  according  to  Sismondi,  has  taken  for  his  model  the  mest 
celebrated  and  most  ancient  of  them,  the  Ronumce  of  the  Rose, 
which,  however,  he  has  infinitely  surpassed. 

The  two  passions  which  predominated  in  the  breast  of  Dante 
were  love  and  patriotism.  We  all  know  that  early  attachment's 
are  often  the  purest,  and  the  most  lasting  in  their  influence ;  and 
how  some  object  of  our  boyish  passion,  whom  death  or  distance 
has  separated  from  us,  continues  to  exist  for  us,  enshrined  in  oar 
memory,  or  visiting  our  dreams,  as  when  she  rose  upon  Us  hke  an 
Eve,  or  as  when  we  last  saw  her,  long  years  ago,  in  all  her  virgin 
charms.  Thus  it  was  with  Dante.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  age 
he  first  saw  a  young  lady  a  few  mouths  older  than  himself,  an 
event  which  made  on  him  an  indelible  impression.  The  vision 
of  Beatrice  Portarini^  which  at  a  festival  given  by  her  fiither  to 
the  young  people  of  the  city,  on  May -day,  r^74,  never  departed 
from  him  ;  but  awakened  in  his  bosom  a  feeling  which,  intensified 
by  that  glowing  clime  and  the  fires  of  his  own  genius,  became 
his  ruling  passion.  As  in  the  case  of  another  great  poet  of  out 
own  country,  the  object  of  his  first  and  pasaiooale  love  could 

not  be  his.     Yet 

" She  was  his  life, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts.^' 

After  several  years  of  declining  health,  she  died  at  the  nge  of 
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twenty-five ; — ^tmconscious,  probably,  or  but  half  conscious,  of 
that  admiration  with  which  she  had  inspired  the  youthful  poet. 
But  of  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  his  mind  and  character, 
every  reader  of  Dante  cannot  but  be  aware.  To  her  be  conse- 
crated  the  earliest  strains  of  his  lyre ;  and  in  his  maturer  age, 
while  be  is  passing  through  the  regions  of  blessedness,  listening 
to  celestial  liarmony,  amidst  the  shining  companies  of  saints  and 
angels,  her  presence  heightens  heaven. 

Equally  intense  was  his  love  of  native  land,  and  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  perpetual  exile  from  it.  Throughout  the 
Blvina  Commedia  we  see  the  banished  magistrate  of  Florence, 
the  exiled  statesman,  whose  bowels  yearn  to  be  restored  to  his 
native  country. 

"  La  caritiL  del  natio  loro  mi  strinse.*' 

For  the  love  which  he  bears  to  Florence  he  stoops  to  gather  up 
and  reverently  deposit  the  human  spoils  of  one  of  her  citizens 
whom  he  meets  with  in  the  hell  of  suicides.  And  yet  how  ter- 
rible are  his  denunciations  against  Florence  for  the  cruelty  and 
crimes  of  her  children.  In  Oanto  xvi.  of  the  Inferno,  Jacopo 
Bustieuoei,  a  Florentine,  asks  Dante, 

*'  If  fttm  as  wont  reside 
Cddrtesy  and  valour  in  our  urban  state. 
Or  if  thrust  Horth  by  all  they  "waxuiet  wide  ?" 

To  which  Dante  replies  t— 

"  The  new  race  and  the  sudden  gains  in  thee, 
O  Florence,  have  produced  excess  and  pride, 
For  which  even  now  thou  weepest  wofully.- ' 

L.  67. 

And  in  the  commencement  of  Canto  xxvi.  we  hove  the  following 
apostrophe : — 

'*  Florence  exult  I  thy  greatness  who  can  tell ; 

0*er  sea  and  land  thy  rushing  wings  resound ; 

Meantime  thy  name  hath  spread  itself  through  hell. 
Five  such  among  the  plunderers  there  I  found 

Thy  citizens,  whence  shame  befalleth  me, 

And  to  thyself  no  glory  can  resound. 
But  if  OUT  dreams  near  dawn  may  claim  to  be 

The  truth,  much  time  will  not  elapse  ere  thou 

Feel  what,  not  Prato  only  wisheth  thee ; 
And  'twould  not  be  untimely  if  'twere  now. 

Would  that  it  were  so,  since  it  must  take  place ; 

'Twill  grieve  me  more  the  more  with  age  I  bow," 

Again,  how  touching  are  his  appeals,  and  how  unceasing  and 
unwearied  were  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  revocation  of  his 
senteace.  Yet  how  high  principled  he  was,  appears  from  his  re- 
fusal to  accept  even  restoration  to  his  country  and  patrimony,  on 


42*  '^ajT^  lUMMP^wrfi^i  a 

ih^ihoj^QV^numH  fcp>ft',.<#^Ji)^ftWr. 'Jfeii?l.iF»PW#^^l  tejflfiftM* 

W€,  .u»gi;a<^irf ,  ftOMTfttry .  wl^iql^  i  ?^fa^d .  Iff 

^feepwt'  society,  ^ppfi^^^jqg,  ^.  fij^^ .  »9f .  ^fl^  iPU^ ,  WplMgfp^tjf;^ ; 

that  leoifitbay  l^f|en,ypry,i?<i^:fiRt  J?yt.W»^,  ^Dd.,%.oiighf^,l^.^ii^ 

beea  ^i^wifimUefT^^.fqr  Ip^j^rayji^g  it  J  •  We.  VUev^n^^W^filSdfl^^^ 

His  hostility  to  th^pa^paoorTi^.B^^pt,iW!4'/Wdemftb^ 
nvoi:«iWni^r}cnbIe,.i*asnimiU.,^  h^  I^p»deqL  WipJ^ift?,,Jbij|  ^fivpe 
yjQiJMrai^  and  .Jt.i#^V.  .J?y.   twi?  .cqlJt^ri,^s^,,  »Jn..%j,tw|?l£l^.,/ftp^ 
tbirtefjntJU ;  ^.ent^ri^a  ,  iliev^,  .'.w^tq  ^  p^pae^-pjas  ,  ^g|^,,  .jn  j^^^c^,. 
Bmbaa<i„WMi  eypn  w4^«^y.  ^^19  i^jercjopuQjie^  '^ ,  jt^^ft  4ofifti?^ 

veniniWDifi  <ib^!*ri9x;s>,ftg,,le4,a,^>Y^)ljP8j.^^4^  ,tojk;fil}ft{Cj5^^ 
th«»,  ,,AaifU^de  ^g^Dst.tV,<)sp.ifl.thQ  §outb  pf  .mpq^jyaa  jjru-; 

tHpy,.  Wid  Darfl<?na  m^  pfM:^ise,  j(besjde;i  piuJW^  ^epp.  llbe;;»Uyr 
pi?Qflai8aid..by.th«ft.popliiff  to^^a^  a}f1io  .^PjuFd  assjf^t,  jiv,/ijAt  .j^otf 
wrtT,.-..A  a^Uftr  c^ruptide.was.  prqala^ed  by  Qlpffien^  y^^^f^^O^L^ 
H^m^  pr^.DpJcipQ.ap^  iHsigJlowf j,*^  iu  I^<Jy.,  T^i^',hqflqi^iii^^ 

tragic  or  the.,^Kc,.I^p^pp.f^p^VQ  bppa  .Cflflii^^fftQK^^dr  hj^P^i 
Mohammed,  addressing  Dante,  says : — 

"  Thou  who  percbkncottlte  eim  toMsiittfaQeb^lsee, 

To  friar  D^^pm  tbpi  tfjip  yyn^og.V^tar, /'|» . 
If|^§;:9|l^e,  Vjo^ld^oj;  ^pjpjj^.my  .fgPoTOib^, 
, .,  I    ,,yb,afc,C9ru  pp  stored,  lest  snow  besiege  bim  there, 
And  victory  to  the  Novarese  convey, 
'   'Which 'elf«  for  them'  no  light'ftdKieithievitvini^^MtiiA'  I 
•  '''<-  -I  '•  !'      '   .  <  I.        ' .    Jf\fitmi^.<iuMkoi tBvm^M*  - 
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L.  Mariotti,  in  his  Historical  Memoir  ofFra  DoUnno  and  his 
Times,  regards  the  above  as  a  hint  from  Dante  to  one  with  whose 
object  he  sympathized,  and  whom  he  might  **  almost  contemplate 
joining/'  We  rather  think  it  an  allusion  penned  alter  the  fate  of 
Dolcino  had  been  decided,  though  in  the  form  of  a  warning  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mohammed,  who  is  supposed  to  utter  it 
some  few  years  previously  to  its  fulfilment — ^namely,  at  the  date  of 
the  vision  in  1300.  Dolcino  needed  no  such  caution,  which,  if 
given,  would  in  the  circumstances  have  been  useless ;  the  Bishop 
of  Vercelli,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  faith,  having  deso« 
lated  the  whole  country  round,  and  removed  its  inhabitants,  for 
the  purpose  of  starving  the  heretics  whom  he  could  neither  conquer 
by  carnal  nor  spiritued  weapons.  Dolcino  and  his  little  band  in 
their  mountain  fastness  withstood  the  forces  of  the  crusaders  for 
two  years,  and  whether  assailed  or  assailing  were  victorious  on 
every  occasion.  But  the  heretics  were  at  length  vanquished  by 
famine,  and  then  burnt  at  Yercelli,  June  Ist,  1307;  Dolcino  as 
their  leader  having  first  been  torn  with  red-hot  pincers.  Although 
the  only  accounts  of  him  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  the 
writings  of  his  enemies,  yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  possessed  ex- 
traordinary talents  as  a  popular  orator  and  a  military  strategist, 
and  that  both  he  and  **  Sister  Margaret"  endured  their  fate  with 
a  courage  and  firmness  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

But  besides  the  sects  which  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  Papacy, 
and  were  the  objects  of  its  relentless  persecution,  there  were  many 
among  the  leading  minds  of  Italy,  who  although  continuing  in 
oatward  communion  with  the  Church  of  Home,  had  received  no 
small  portion  of  evangelical  truth ;  while  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  thought  by  the  revival  of  classical 
learning,  had  tended  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  daring  usurpations  of  its  chief.  Dante's  politics 
were  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  those  of  Dolcino  and 
his  followers.  Gregory  VII.  had  reared  up  the  Papal  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  civil  power ;  it  was  for  an  Emperor  to  reassert 
his  supremacy,  and  redress  the  grievances  of  Italy  by  the  humili- 
ation of  the  Papacy.  The  Abbot  Joachim  had  foretold  as  much  ; 
and  his  predictions  were  immensely  popular.  He  is  eulogized  by 
DantOi  who  places  him  among  the  saints  in  Paradise. 

"  II  Calvarese  abate  Qiovacchino 
Di  spirito  profetico  dotato." 

''  The  abbot  of  Calabria  Joachim, 
Who  with  prophetic  spirit  was  endow'd." 

FaradisOf  Canto  xii.  140. 

Dante's  treatise  De  Monarchia  was  written  to  prove  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  is  worthy  of  perusal  for  the 
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strength  end  fi^Bdontjofl  itil  togmii^iai'  *  It  ist'therafibije  not  sur- 
prising that>.H9:tUeaai^y  wethcflil6fl>8B&1vieffingf)tbelIl^v^  be 
was  acquainted,^i^6'<^(!yhl'4KXI{i'h«d  it  -  publicly  biimt  a  few 
yeaFii*wet'l>fd3i\eiV  Ueath,  and  that  it  has  found  a  place  in  the 
BoinHita'eatnlogtiitiof^re4so4ltUid^ohibited'b^^        >       - 

,  Daiite^i  hnrvkhmt/  qiiestioBi  tlike  Luther  «t  4he .  comn^encemiit  of 
hiB^iHirtbt^aekntttiwkdgQAith^j^p  of  tbot  Bife  afid 

betdrinott^itfitteii  ddctsinMiof  iUi|B  /Ohtirab/ of  Borne.  ButiaetriT 
life  he  had  heoome  acquainted  with  the  Hol;^  Bietiptifrca,  fitd  the 
reil^di^isi  obitioiisiithmu^hnQt  lUs^gieatH^oem.i  Tb  tiwin  lie 
ascribes  the  light  of  truth  whieh  ihhdnbeeiiL^pobved^  iutk  hil  soul, 
and  not  to  bis'o!i^'flAb«iiiii)a>i]»anijiiigyriBK^il«lno«^  oi!  philosophy. 
l¥lt4?^ly.|(|0,,tb|&.  qH^ioqii*%Whrt,a»rrfajith:?lf!  h^ianswain  iatbe 
wfi^mf^f  SffcfiPwt  "^Wthis  th(^  E^vil^siance  of  things  hopod  for, 
t^l  VP^^,9S  tWfl^0..nQt  f/^p,7..rSt.  Petfsr  ,%}m\  .^ays,  "Tld* 
precious  jewel,  whence  ^qq^i^B  it  .tor  .thee  ?  "  J])aDrte  replies, ''  The 
copious  rain  of  thaHply  BpiJiit,  whi.cb  is  ,poured  out  oi|<tie  Old 
and  New  Testa^fdit^^Q^i^i  argument  wjiicb  bo  coaclusively  con- 
vinces me  thaliiei^ry lOJ^^F piHK)f . seeoas (Obtuse- an  oonparison of 
it."  In  another  part  jot£  rthe-  diftlogliaihB  aHyti^  ''  I  beliete  io  one 
God,  sole  and  etetst^aly  who^  aamoTedifainuBelfyinomB^l  heaven 
with  love  ahddiwirer  'Atidi'larf  BQoh  belidT 'i  b«v>tl  not  only 
phy^al'/And^itteta|»hytiYkil  proof,  but  also  the  truth  which  is 
showex^didowik  firoinhebTeoii  bedtowdit  on  me;  thToughJCoseb, 
th^  ipdrDptaetai  tbd  Paalmsj  < the  GWspri,  and  through  yoa  ^riio'Vftfte 
when  the  burning  spirit  made  you  sublime.  And  I  bfelierv  ia 
Three  Eterpal  rPersonSj  and  these  I  baUe^qin  ^ASenoeofieiso  one 
and  §Q  itriniei  that  thisy  admit  conjointly  of  are  and  ia*  Of  tiiis 
profound  wd  divipp  conditio^,  which,  now  I  mjerejy  touch,  Uw 
evangelic  idoctrine  (Tevangelim  doUrim)  hatlx  often  sealed  the 
impreBs.onpViwnd'  thislstlie  principJe/this  is  the  pparljwiicli 
afterwards  is  Jdbdjed  into  a  yivid  flame,  and  shines  in  D|e  Bke  a 
stfef  in  beayen." — ParadUox  Caoto  xxiv.  52 — 147. 

^D an tq  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  cdre  sagacitj. 
His  mjnd.  went  far  ahead  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the 
imaginary  voyage  ofitflysses  to  the  Antipodes,  in  Canto  xxvi.  of 
the  If^emo,  he  has  foreehftdpwed  the  discoveries  of  the  Por- 
tu^uesQ  ir^  the  sopthei^  ^hemisphere,  and  may  haye  given  a  lunt 
to'Colupa^US  timself.,     ,    .,  .     . 

tllysses,,ip  describii^g  his,  voyage  30i;il;iwar^s,  says— 
**  %aJoh.^  star  of  tb^  other  po^e,  as  on  we  bpre^^ 

Thenjgiit  behqld,,^nd,.oifrsh{id,suBk,80>^,     .... 

That  now  it  rose  not  on  the  oc^^p-floor.      . 

.  ,         Infernp,  xxvi.  127-». 

And  telatipgj^ip  pwn  voyage  to  the  Mount' jof  yurgatory, 
Dante 'nays :^\.     .  .,      ,  ,  \  '■  .  •   r     ,      • 


4}nthe^ttiQr  pole,  and  thostf  Imr  Btm  i[i$MR,,r;i!.t  j  ri>[i(| 

The  southern  cross,  ^rhiob  Pante  hemd^sbribes^iediiftifltar  lofj 
four  starst    Aawrigo  Vespuoaio^  in  hisr  thifdpTioyagr/int'lrfiOQ, 
first  applied  these  linea  of  Dante  io .that  imigfiiifii^eitl.atoBtdkiioBi.t 
whiah  ia  to  the  soutfaBm  whaiour  pdle^-c^tariiii^rMilritfulariiisilafi 
the  northern  bemisphete..  I     •  (-i:'.i..>      (;•  •>  ,.M.",{  :h^  >.s' 

We  have  Oaviers  theory  of  the  eartbanticipatad^'in  a^isitlpkv 
line  ctf  the  Jn/!?mo,  Oanlo  xiii  48  r-i-^  i.n   •<•.  r  >- x'  i  .- 

^  The  woiAcI  hat^nfb  been  into^haoa  ttoi*di^' ,  j  < .  i  t    t  i  1 1 j; 

One  can  hardly  withhbld  from  Daiite  thfe  fctedit?  of  baV?h^'beetf  • 

acqualntfed  with  the  state  of  the  ptfe-Adattitfe  earth,' W  ittth'tt^" 

enonHoua  occupants,  tiow  extinct,  and  Sd'reo^titW  AtivbilW:  B^- 

geology.     Of  "the  homble  giants/'  he  saysrr-^  •'*  '       '  "•'"  '  '" 

"  Nature,  indeed,  when  she  declined  the  art    '   '     ■ » • . r*  ^  •  ■ . . .  •  .• 

Of  forming  sueh  as  thede,  did  trhkf  was  in^t;     '   '"^   '  '" 

Thlting  from  war  these  vassals  grim  and  sHVart '  \^    ■  ■ .  r  -  •  ■  i  ■  / 

Andif  the  el^hant  and  wbAle  so'great'     '  '       <>"   'fi        ' 

Bepent  her  not,  who  ponders  as  he  oiigbt '    "•':    >i  •'    i'<><) 

Holds  her  herein  more  Jnat  and  more  diaeteefli^'  "  ( '^ 

In  ihe  thirty-fourth  canto,  he  cUsplays  hia  kuotrl^dge/'of- 
gravitation,  and  the  ephericily  of  theeatthr  when^  be  isp^alta  ofiits^  ^ 
centre  as  theplace  "       ?    ,  i     .. .  i  / 

** Towards  which  all  heavy  things  from  idl  parts' tettd/'    *    ' 

■       •     •     ^  '••■'Lttl&lll/'"'' 

Danfei  has  been  described  As  of  middle  stature  arid  gfaye  de-  ' 
portinont,  rather  long-featured,  with  Irtrge  eyes,  aquilme  nose,'! 
promiiient  cheekbones,  dark  bail*,  aiitl  an  undel*  li|i  thit' slightly  ' 
pouted.     Besides  the  description  given  ly  contempdt'ary  Writers,  ' 
we  have  the  portraiture  Of  his  calm,  dignified,  and' 5htei^eslin,g'' 
features  from  tb6  pencil  of  his  fridhd  Giottb,  the  gifted  piipil  of, 
Cimabtib.     It  is  said  that  Dante  had  somewhat  impaired  his  sighl 
by  his  Jiitense  application  to  books  And  study,    titis  dress  was  plain.'; ' 
and  his  habits  temperatd.     He  Wfis  at  timds  a  littld  absent  ^nd" 
abstracted,  As  well  as  a  little  sarcastic.     0.  Villani,  the  historian'  [ 
of  Florence,  says,  that  "upon  the  strength  of  hi^  |ibb\vlcdge.lie  " 
was  somewhat  haughty  and  disdainful,  And  Hke  ati  ilngraci6us 
philosopher  could  tiot  endnte  to  convei*se  ivith  th6  Ignorant." 
It  is  probable  that  this  made  him  enemies^  and  ilici^eased  the 
griefs,  and  troubles  Vrith  which  he  was  beset.     As  an  instance  of 
biting  sarcasm,  it  is  related  that  while  Dante  was  the  guest  yf 
San  ;Pranoi^co  Scaglieri,  surnamed  II  Grande  (The  Great),  qne,  r 
day  when  that  nobleman  was  amusing  himself  by  listening  to  the 
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court  jester  or  fool,  he  asked  the  poet  \i<rhy  it  was  that  so  many  of 

\i^\mWiM:taidmijmtt£/9:eBtm.x^  tlt^^#>((tl|ipiL%hiiD? 

To  which  DanJtareplifijL. 'f^Becpu^  t^  are  hyjiaiare  much  more 
like  him  than  me^  ana  ihereibre  xn^  naWany  preier  his  society 
to  mine." 

^'^BimUf'^flOi  iKTt>rf0idyidiaQD[Kd  oSi\hdtl9n^T^,\hnbihe  eikA  smks 
'4ib^iitispirefbi8.Mi»addraHMthi>iheiidaflo^e/Itam»pen:  >.His<.<dieMA  of 

6^m^ybe^^eivi\i\k^6niiihdoluiiMimmiiik^^  of 

rtb^ifft 'a^i'')d^ooD^d)iwh0)dBmrltfcm)7!  lifv^     aa^'aJbgeoti'^iVV^Ubes 

itiiMqiltGk)diaQdigbdi^s>meii{(alike> mafiit;bAte;i"  m4  ))e:giY«8«tbeiii 

•  a'plfice^'^fa  Ahb'  ijIdatraldElngds^ifcMr'^Yec  hoterikigii'tt/tbaoalalads 
(of  ^diUnMtMn; 'iiA^nd'  among:  <theini  hie//pkieepitth)8iibfirmit.Pope, 
<MoroM^  (Deiei^tatveiV.^^forifaavingV'iv'Mnfniiflied  to  the  Papal:  thiozK, 
''in#lekd^ofiextotingbimtelf  ▼igoDoualytoirefomitiie  Chiu;eb,.rigbed 
^forbid  retiretnen^  andjat^hednstaaoe  of  the  cnafty  Cardixial  G(ye> 
iiML(AftidrW0ard8iBo«B£Aoei]V^IIIw),ifibdica        his  :offioew  &nd  tinis 

missed  the  opportunity  of  effecting  that  great  work  which  had 
Hi^een^genevaily  ecLpeobadfromihim.  «:Xhia  Dante  cM^'il  finn  ri- 
'ifi^^  ^-'tbetgraot  /refusal;"  t»  And. liibat  a. lesaoti  buve  vre.ia  the 
'^o'Dtai'Of  th0'di8opnt^nilkll«'^''iii  oi  i,.f,  .^.t.  i:..i   ■    i,;.  , 
III   r-.i  u,  .^.,iiii/-..  Id  jr. •„:.(!  i'MJ«iS\h^d.ii!tli©tt«re,V'<  II  .■ 
,:(.({i    ^1  •'^b^cfy,Hr6'<ydce  were  ttdinithe  sweet  air  I    -     • 
\ii  ti(>^-,  iiWliiebitbei1u*i^;ldi)8niiiiakfBjgiadBometwithilva.t^ 
'I  !ii«' b  11  i.iCaRying  the  isluggiAh  snu^to)  within. u^t^^ie:. 

J  Mf  , -Mill. Maw iwre.w^Tex*din;tl^^  l^lacfc(i?au|i(](y,^^r^aw.\''^ 

m  It).  •.I.j/.'...j  Ml  .1  ;  ./    .,.[;  ».'.  )•, .  (•  .  :t..  ,,--^n/?^nV(i!p«5\t^  W-120. 

-  ^:  'It'is^asiBff  itobbsewe  iUe  iflftOKdasediflud  .iaicireasiDg  intereet 
iiinJlhai)clfaBXtcter<  and  wiiiin^  i>f  iDanto  which  ifite^i  tin  our  own 

*  c^cytinlry^'asiit  itonds-nbt  oiily  'tbinevease  tour  empathy,  with  Italy 
J  ih  fa^r  sdrrow^amd  sufferings;  and  oon  indigaaation  at  bttvaong^, 
-^ut^also'afibirdsiua  «i  salatary-waraiingi  against  tbO'indiiigepoaof 
--ihosejJasifibnaiatidTioqs  bi^>whiob  Italy  was  ficst^divided^tand  then 
' '  Bi4db  the  <  ^r^  6f  doibestio « ahU  foreign  tyrante.  •  ^  We  would  fain 
i'Bee'iltaiy^freed'^feomfaei  opprtosion  audi  her  iwofa^.  We  bop0  to«e 
V  tor  s^^-iHeliant^  imttdd^fire^  end  happy*  {  And  .that  ah^  may  be  tK\ 
^M'bet^olidldti^tlistan/to'tbe  ^achiogsandAdmomtioiifi  of  their 

own  poet^ofi'hitn  wii6is&/]iamef fitillr 'gives.  irenOwn  toiitiie  Jaad 

-i^oh  hisigeniHS  ddloHnned,  aod) who  fhi^s . jpodntod'  oiit  ^o  .<karly 

"<tiiei  oanies  !ofi  JtaliAn  degrad&tipiil  axid-bondiig!;{3i  Jti^L  let  th^ 

'btkLdilyipuvBu^-ihai  pat^L  whickihie  baa  indicaied  aa.tba  Qtij  viy 

•  tonationell  /gnatdeie  and*  prosperity  >:  and  utbus  pcove.  themiielTe<, 

•r.atllppgtl^iWQ4hy!of  tlieir  lliustrioua  CQuutryman.audpu^deceasar, 

'•'DANTBiAls-KliHIKIlU  '*•'>    ■  -.i 'i      i  :•.     .-.i..|.'.'       u    -t'.-.i /, 

.-  .it(<[,   r;  •(,.  ./     1,  1,1    -I,  ,,i  f     I,.     ,  .f   :;  ,   !       ^  ':   -  '  '1     -I- '     .,       : 
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ini'ff   M-    Unit   <.h//   U    '/ii/I   1'HH\   -III)    |r.>l^Ji   M|f   J.Mfl   MO    l  jJJ^  -r    ''fIlo"» 

'iiji  /Jiff 'iffiiij  !iinl  ')/li{ 

.'uiriff  o.t 

Trb  fir^t  Aliiiadl  {bepovt  lol/tbe  (Qammtsfamierai  isr:  iLB&iiievl  for 
Hcotlfiind' iiad itteen  raeentlyiniblistiedii flAie^doSumeaii i9iVV\Jnwi9l(f 
inBtttii&tive;  i  Nevdr wffs'  •  m  i^ieoedsiifay  imdiceftiiiOTOttglityi  apt)ve«iait0d 
than  tiiftt  iilrhichi  l^itD'4hcr  enactmwiiioCitheiAei  ^fiforilbbe^JK^gfttlft- 
tidB^  Off  the;  Gi«ito  and  Txbatiaiieidio6Ij&aetio&j^\ua^.Sox^^ 

ivhtclii)<reodvk»I^ the 'Royal  Assetit^ioQKlh^rdfiih  a£tAdgptt3t^  ,I8f  7: ; 
ner^r,  •  itiwnbM^  ^ppetufij w«^  ioa  JkctjmorB:  iiig^fbiousliytmordi^d  jt^r 
i^nd^rin^  ^riiightoory  tihe  >preB«iliiied'  dntsiitiota .  c/f  itsi/i^itiiersi  i  <u?li9^i* 
-vr^'  B  il3baiil>cni4ted"to'  cdrr^  lou^fcliieilD/teiitiaiiBtof /aiK<i\iQt.mQre 
imp^^ssoA'wiilT'tlie  8|^irit>  y«t  imdroilpei^leKecivitk'tfaier  lQtte«;;of 
tb^  liAW  than ^  tbo^  Qenerlil  BiWd  of  10 cyhimAiaioiibrs  1  m  /Lunacy!  fpr 

*^Vhe'<MhS  obJ6ot^  ef 'iihe  Statute^'  vkf^rke .th«  {!l(»ftmi8>iQ0«i}s, 
**'€LVt^to  provide  tbfr-th&btitlAkig  uf  distbietfieuiyltuii^foiilthe  ^es^^ 
tion  of  pauper  lunaties,  and  to  iosttre  Itiiei  pYapoiiiefur&  mfiitmHi' 
ment  of  luDatiQS'igei>«ffaliiy>i'V^b4tiier  placed  in  asylums,  or  left  in 
private  houses  'underdthe  bflffeioC/salatiye^  qy. subr^Vgers"  (p.  i.); 
but  ib0*froYiti6tis^foVBitbBisimf^  these- enidsiflireiiiiniBOiitAtn  essential 
particulars,  so  peouliiarty ' phrased 'tba<?; 'if  they 'were  carried  out  to 
the  letter,  tbey  MTould  Almost  dep<)pulRte  exi^tittg '-asylums,  not* 
wH!h'staildlrig  that  onel  main  object  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  an  in* 
creitse  of  asyltunadeomikieHlaticMiiL  G[Jh&y/Trould,'$dsj»/«?90iiO{Vo.(^)arge 
immber  of  piupei)  Junatios  'and -lunaiiesiundt^r  ,itTfi«(tmQ|iftnixl 
pri^ai^  dwellings  fcom  the^ oontrolof :the )Gominis$iopeYy3» yelbtlQa^ye 
the  latter  t^sponsiUa  fbr  their  rightful .  oar^  and  ireatmentr^tht  Aai 
b^ng;.:^reov«r^  intended.'^ to  insuietillie'  proper- mbreiacod.: tmtft- 
m^ntf^  lubatios'-generally^'Mahdiiw^iiie  -peno&tUng;  thei^QoGamis- 
Bio^rs  to  have  a  wide'  range  %t  *f 'Suggestion!'  (thaisf  rc^tty  fiQti(9n 
try  Vrbic'b  tH6  appearance  of  a  refixifm  ia>  ocoadidnaily.x^btaiuj^d 
^ithoot; the  reality),  the  proyjsioiisanestriicttheijrjpQtyocof  aiiferi^i4g 
com^lianee 'With  ^tihelv^sug^stioiiB  iniseiveraL-ai'.itfaexttosiiimpQu:'- 
tant mlatt^rs^relflting^ to: the' dareand welfaire  of  Iunati<3&  > {    t v ". 

The  iir&l  Annual ^leport  of^ the'Coimmiasidiieira is,.  inddedi:>Kitki- 
able  as  sbi^ing  iho*Ml^€<f  kgi^lating^ibn  tliiiei insane  ftom  aitoo 
striCtiy  legbt pt^i^  olview;'  fir4)ni  the^ ligh4|  itctetsiopop .tilie^ligi- 
"  etiltieii,  ihe*  danigem;  'aad'  'the  'ecc^tnijcitias  of  iLnnaoy  iLtiogisktioti ; 
and lt^iii<jnitt<(»h»paoTttflanfevmati<>fi>tif  widior  Hndigeneral: iip^Uoa* 
tion  which  it  contains:  and  although  the  (D'ominiHsionem' stite 
that,  from  the  pressing  character  of  their  first  year's  duties, 
they  have  .not  been  able  to  record  the  results  of  their  experience 


^tSO  ^1  /     TffB  LAW  <W?  I^lUCt  AHD  IfflB 

'^^ fiitfy  AS  tbeycotiM  havewahefl,  ^yet  the  -enrefol mode  ia  which 
*t)i^  Bepbrt  has  teett  drawn  updesenra^  warm  praise,  atfd  the  excel- 
l6lit  iind  coficiliatory  Spirit  displayed  hy  the  Commissioners  amidst 
the  .difficulvties: '^i^ith  which  they  have  had  to  contend,  must  excite 
^ami^ati9«.   , 

We  p^:opx>ae,  tq  examine  the  more  generally  interesting  portions 
Pif,  the ,  Cflpoftitiiswfl^r^'.  Iloport. 

•'r.'  ?hfer  mmhet  of  lunatics  in  S66tknd  reported  to  the  Oammia- 
Bteto^rtr  c«i  ihA  Ist*  of  Jannary,  1B58,  atid  the  manner  of  their  dwtrilra- 
ttenf  in  aiylumi  tfifid  private  honses,  were  as  follows: — 
'  ,  (1>  In  Public  A$jflufn»,--^9\^s,  1228;  females,  1164-  total,  2880. 
Of  these  nmnhers,  786  were  private  patients,  and  1594  parochial  pau- 
pei*s.  }n  Private  ^«y7tir/i«,-*-inales,  380 ;  females,  415 ;  total  74^.  Of 
these  nnmhers,  210  were  private  patients,  and  526  parochial  paupers. 
In  Poor'houaes, — males,  362 ;  females,  487 ;  total,  839.  Of  these  num- 
bers, 6  were  private  patients,  and  833  parochial  paupers.  ''This 
ennmeration,  however,"  the  Report  states, "  cannot  be  considered  accu- 
rate, as  the  Commissioners,  in  the  course  of  their  visits,  found  many 
paupei:8  in  poor-chouses  who  had  not  been  returned  to  us,  but  who  were, 
nevertheless,  persons  of  unsound  mind."  (p.  ii.)  (2)  The  Com- 
missioners had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  any  returns  of  the 
number  of  the  insane  in  JPHvaie  Houses  possessing  such  olaiins  to 
accuracy  as  would  permit  them  to  adopt  them.  The  Statute  confers 
no  power  upon  the  Oommissioners  to  call  for  returns  of  private  patients 
in  the  houses  of  relatives  or  others.  ^'  The  number  of  the  insane  poofr 
in  private  houses,  as  returned  by  the  inspectors,  amounted  to  1784;  of 
whon>  810  were  males,  and  974  females.  The  subsequent  investiga- 
tions  of  the  Visiting  Commissioners,  however,  showed  that  the  actual 
number  of  pauper  lunatics  was  considerably  greater,  but  to  what  extent 
>vill  not  fully  appear  until  the  returns  for  1859  are  received."  Q).  ii.) 

The  total  number  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  January, 
1868,  as  I'eturned  to  the  Commissioners,  and  with  the  exception  of 
private  single  patients,  was  5748 — male,  2718 ;  female,  8080 :  private^ 
1011 ;  jpauper^  4737. 

The  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  paupers  is  thus  stated  by  the 
Comtnissioners : — 

''On  Idth  May,  1855|  the  number  of  registered  paupers  In  Sootlaitd 
amounted  to  79i887  :  and  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  paupers,  takisg 
the  number  of  the  former  at  8904^  as  reported  by  the  Board  of  Supervisioo, 
was  accordiiigly  4*88  per  cent.  On  15th  May,  1857,  the  number  of  registered 
paupers  amoimted  to  70,217,  and  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  paupers, 
supposing  the  number  of  the  latter  to  be  the  same  on  1st  January,  1858,  as  on 
15th  May,  1857,  was  thus  5*979  per  cent.  The  basis  on  which  this  caieiik- 
tioH  ia  founded  wLLi  appear  erroneous  if  the  number  of  ce^btered  paaperN  » 
stated  in  ihe.  Twelfth  iteport  of  the  Board  of  Supervision,  be  adopted  as 
ooixect.  Tl^y  are  there  estimated  at  G9,217,  or  10,000  below  the  actoal 
liUPfiberSi  a  result  apparently  due  to  an  error  in  addition.  When  this  mistake 
has  been  corrected,  the  comments  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  upon  the  large 
decrease  of  paupers  generally,  and  the  nevertheless  stiU  increaamg  number  of 
pauper  lunatics^  wiEbe  found  to  rest  upon  erroneous  premi8es.''«<-(p.  iiL) 


St^p9,h«fva  >^n  .men  \>^  ii^Qfy^^p^mmonmii^^^^^^^ 

report.  .   .   ,  •  '      .        J 

n.  J*or  the  purposes  of  tlie  Act,  Scotland  is  divided  iut6  etffht  dk- 
tricts ;  but  the  Statute  contains  oertaia  provisions  for  the  ^tter^tipn  'ctr 
modificition  of  the  diirtricts,  aud  these  proV;ifliOAa'  hav^  bo^h  ko  freely 
used  that  twenty^ne  districts  have  actually  resulted.  Indeed,  in  l/he 
initiatory  ansraogemwt*  fof  o^riyi^g  out  th^  pbjfictac^f  jtho  M%  hq  far 
m  dis^ctawete;  ooxu^xiodi  equ»tie«v<fr6  p^rn^itted  tp  pxi^rcij^  a  aoj^OQ* 
what  wide  discietion,  ?rifclu>ut  aoy  effipi^nt^  ohfiok  aa  to.  th/^  iiltiouilie 
ii^entio^  of  the  Statute )  a»d  ihe  result  baa  he^,  Qot^  pnlj  tbat  a 
multjj[<lioa,iiaft  of  districts  ppt.conWxnplated  has  takeapla^e,  hut  alap 
that  diffojnent  couutiaa  haying  gjhroii  greater  att^vtioa  tQ  |o^  conve* 
aim^  thap  to  the  intentiona  of  the  Aot^  the  4i^trieta  9^,  the  QqvX" 
iai««io»^ff  fitftt^--» 

"  Very  unequal  aa  regards  pofwlatioii,  exjteoti  and  ^wQ^th ;  aad  aoveral  ^ 
tliem  are  perhaps  too  small  to  support  ^eieat  asyl^ios.  This  remac](^  ia 
especi^y  ftppUoahle  to  tlvose  which  aava  b^^n  i39latedA  ledi)  p^rhsps  by  tliQpr 
OWE  choice  tnan  from  the  refusal  of  the  counties,  with  which  their  connexion 
seems  more  natural,  to  enter  intq  combination  with  them.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  some  modification  of  the  existing  arrangeinent  may  yet  take 
I)lace;  but  as  the  Statute  confers  no  power  to  force  onie  disttiet  into  combina- 
tion with  amdher,  the  unm  of  the  isolated  counties,  with  already  oonsiituted 
districts,  is  soafcely  to  be  etpeqted.  Were  any  MfiuigoiieidA  eontem^plat^d 
under  the  proWaiooM  «f  soetion  40^  we  might  indeed  atipuiate  for  tha  r^^e^pUoia 
of  is(^ated  eouniios  into  the  new  district  befoyre  j^ioving  of  the  propos^ 
pom))in^^Q]]^  but  thevc  is  little  prpapect  of  anv  apnhpation  being  ipad^  tp  us  to 
alter  or  vary  the  districts  a^  at  present  cousiitutei** — (p.  vi.)     ,  ^    / 

III.  Th^^  districts  having  been  fonned,  the  Commisfi)ioner8.  had  \fi 
make  the  beat  they  could  of  them.  Audj^  first,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  ^*  vyhetber  the  ejcisting  accon^nu)dati,9A  for  the  insane?  poor 
in  e9/(>U  district  was  sufficient  for  its  wants ;  or,  whether,  and  to  vfhat 
extent,  ^dditippal  accoxjimodatiqu  ^hQ\il4  ^  provided,*'  ffere,  J>ow- 
ever,  a  'seq£)vii9  hitch  in  Uip  phraseology  iff  the  Staf^^te  vyaa  e;(periencea; 
for  it  waa  very  doubtful  what  the  meaning  of  ijke^  term  exv»tii^ 
accoq^ijlio^atioo,*'  a^  used  in  the  Aet,  was.  There)  was  ^o  lack  c^.sta- 
tutory  explication  ;  hut,  unfortunately,  it  did  tiot  very  well  apply  tp 
the  ol^ect  it  waa  intended  to  elucidate — existing  accommodation  tn 
ScatUmd,  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  Commissi'oaers  werd'  called 
upou  to  recognise  private  asylums  ai^d  the  Itmatic  wards  of  |)oor- 
liouses :  it  was  Questionable  whetheir  District  poarda  were  not  con\- 
pell^  to  adopt  the  aQcon^madatigo  aforesaid,  and  u$e  it  for  thQ. recep- 
tion of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  district  heibre  prpoej^difHI  to  c^ect  a 
dtttriet  a&ylam  >  and  it  waa  oertadn  thftt  loeai  authovitiea  aiserted  that 
the  Iqnatio  wards  of  pooj^kcmses  not  only  oonitituted  exiatingiaaQcan- 
medatbn,  but  were,  in  fact,  piiblic  asylums.  Comkael  Weve*  oalbd  in 
to  explain  the  explanatory  clauses  of  the  statute,  and  to  aet  the  teartikir 
at  rest  in  so  far  as  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses  w^e  concerned ;  and 
the  wdd  counsel "  advised  that  poor-houses,  Including  their  lunatic  ward^, 
<^QuId  jiQ^  he  re^jogoiaed  gr  Uc^nsed  in  t^ina  of  ^q  jLqt'* — thuA  caaBxo^" 


*%*  a  y.  KSWb^Mf  MAhnvMBD  i«OTM«a/.o J 

toi  fa^!f(»i(t)ntogpiMv)'<iBai4^  the 

9R  pui'QcdbUl foi^^Ui^^iihig^i^t^^heiif^^t^t'  lokl'tfdtMtiif ^'aiid'  has 
kftomftMd  thottdtieoMdm^  >t^4Uill^a%i<)i#f^  as  em* 

hmMby^i^^'^miitbt^  S!^h^A'x^'i  fMW  ^fim:  "'^ItKougli  the 

licefise,  it  liafe  aope  so;  bri  ,t^sfcip)ijl4i4».%4, J^.  ^*^P  «W1  not  ^ 

pppi^r^pf^e  a^^6;^pl4s.Q^t,.ao  it«e.jgj4WM4.ijbfl*  it«  ilohatiojnrttrd  tepw- 

^lfiavltoglddk>ed;lthe>meaad]^•t<>  be'^  to  the  tcm/^'exi^* 

ing'aiecoynAiwlatiiiw/^fand'eitAtea-t^'^^  j^liis  'ipticaning  vni 

tti»i4V^  «t;' th^'Go^mntiidibfeiiM^'prDc^^ed  to/i-efjort '  trpori  itjiq  ipaount  oT 
^Ut%^ 'bfombri;fik-m&%m(i'ph'9t  ik%Q:ykrm^^nci^  w oow 
coiistitu,t^(?^'and^o.  ae^nbe.  tti^,ir)Qa|3,uiies  .jv^iu;!^ j^ri^  i?i  pwrgrett  for 
^pplvl^g  ^jijictV^efiajt^uci^^as^/jo^^  >fy^tigMtw»,  >ftv»  jWe»  «»<«rti»ed. 
TJ4ie,4ptf^Js;w4W/lJiW^''^i4'i  W^  j|ir«y$dlJW>  bji.sttndi*y.re«uirk8  of  co*- 

>''^*Wa  do  ri€itH50ftftettlfr<Hri'oiiy$dyte'tle  tnici3<^  dlfflfeultics  which  Tic  in  llic 
ii«W''of'dfet^rWi«ingi^ith'jkfe^uWt*yih^ymW^  at  large  wto  ^oiddb* 

iriAt^in'^aPffif'tos'.''  Otie'dotidni^^  attived  trete  npt  altogether 

t>as«d <ltt4}i«!tiattfre(W  hiufiMlifol  ihh  tfi^dv/but  vete  influenced  ako  bj 
ilWi^  dtdUTriilirifcea  Itf  t^lli^^h'tKe'  thMetit  i^  pmbed,  and  thft  decree  of  caw 


^thTeNl'<l<to8Wtei«{iort  16^  •*ll'thi'ftcts"bF^ad!i'  casfe.'^Tof,  iii  addition  to  the 
Mfctttal  teid  bb^iily-  <tondit4bil'6f  ^e^Mtittit;  hs  t^  isihe  gcntttil  citcmnstaDC« 
bifr  i^hkOi  ki^'WaB>5Uyir6ti^6d,  '^*Mt'%6dniif  uhb  tb  tAke  into  demount  the  coo- 
sfilntioti;  of  •oa^  a^yli^fi^d  ^  to^  irift"  Tf,6rc  confedoiis  ihat  oiir  difficulties  vouU 
'    ' ^  .-    -  -        "     d  ott 

▼iti 

trhtiM'melfttea  <)6B^i^'i*eq!&l^^i&A{  thfy'shMd'be  pladed  nhder  Yhe'care  ani 
'<30ii*«)lorolh^rt,3iHl'Svhi&itf^t^  '#6iild^rffe^ate"te'dchriv^i'  ot  Khert^  ^  ^^^ 
'jxtewe  fllnfoM'taeo^seaHf^' t^y<ylV^  ih'  sl^hdlli^theih  tdMuoatid^^jiiuns  as  at 

^e9«nl'M)iiiBtHtfted<:-''>'''  .■.•■:  u  :wi' <.....  ..i  -r-i.i  ■ -.  '"■'•'   ■  ;     >•» 

.''<a?h»fc'i8'«'^h)w«iig'«)ttVM<m  '%roti^6Tit  E^jl^;  thktrtfcsted  in  the 
i*rt%ni^i<of''^«rioua'ib^(^6W^M' ^^  England,  France, 

Qenunly/belgftttiy,  ^d^6U-8p{^,  that/ih^/cmistit:^^^  of.lil^ic  asylonis 
r«i|iiiiii«  |gfre*t  modification*.  TlriA'tJphitiottb'foutidcd  cti^^fly  ^  the  divcnilj 
olF  thc*5m«W'isisaiiity;*  bufibyfest^  ttls<y"oti'tlife  difficulty  V  siiiiiM/ jpron- 


tioAy  whe^t  thto'diffiettllTris  bfttii^'hrtliriibtti'dl'ihcfe^^bf 'ttei 


iuf^  (pics- 
tioAy  wnistMt  tnis  tiisiemrris  ttttt^M  ormr(icttiur'mcfea3e"or  petsoAs  w&cted 


rncr ^         ±  s  ^  ^      ..      •.  ........     ,1 L.  1. 


Mkn  ifiba^  vitw 'itt'prdt 


iiportauce^  because  on  ii3 

..^ epf  brigftitisftheciten- 

_  =M*|e 'ddr  «<m^fcti6il'tlikt' thfe  Mtlbnee  of 

asylums  in  restoring  patients  to  sanity  cannot  h&t$kiiyUst^\ij*t)ki  &i^nhvLf» 
of  t^Q  pa^Ar  ytkerto  their cwativi  a^vtQyihaa>to a'lidr^ooiUdAeniUe'eiient 
becA  n^utnOju^ed  bj  tiip  coimbinpd  ^ecil}  to(.  i4Q(^att:prc^«dic8,]»nd(iigafliaai»» 

wnnftiVMifebte'to  recovery,  i^d  thalj  cvpry^inip^iij^x^t  :iVt,  i^.itj^wa  i^.tU^ 

trky  of  irftbliBlfiat^  t^itment  acts  'most  ptcjudiciaUy  upoii  to ,  patiant ,  by  iend- 

i&g  td  ttmdiar  •  Jtertritoetit  tic 'iibferraiiOu  ffora  norinal  action^'  \rliicb,  under 

fii?aitfbb«reiinrttmiMft,  M^>iM-b^eedilV^  Wd  c'lre,  "therefor^, 

ol  opiiioB^  rtfaatroag^liuns-aTei  d«Mibk^^tlf  y^fid^i^ff  tb  Kuii^^hity'lHr  greater 

Mrvi(Be»/tteA  i^b^yrJiaTei  ^t  laduetedJ  /  GBIk«iiii  leatnl(^;iho!«t^^ey;:|>bf «h^«mallM 

doubts  _t)iat  /^U^  .fi^taUi^iVD'^tfli  li^ave^ienrdn  4d.  <  times  fOiatVi  ]^rd^d>  oi-gxfM 

publiQ  utility.,^  by  undertakii^  the  trejitaaen^  .  apd  mfuiM^^wcAtt  of  paAents 

reqiiiriiig  special  medical  ciire^  find, of  tJu)s^  ^bppii  {rom<yipIenp«or'^bei!  peon* 

iiai^tj^  it  is  fouiid  daqjg^erous  op.  impo^We  ,to  tetajji  in  private .  iwittsw*  ■  i  iStOTOf 

ovfir,  i,i  Ijas  be<Hi  clearlly  pfQve^.tnai  tl;«  4is^ipUn^!W  ftn  .fwyiwm.eKercJswi* 

mostpeneficial  andcurativo  ififtuence  uAon«0Uii^  patient?  whoi.if  kft^atbom/t^ 

voiil^  prQb£(biy  have  become  co^^rinedlujiaiic^^,^  13; calcnbAed.tQ;  Ameliorate 

in  a  ter;^  remarkable  mai^r  the,  condition  ^^vea  of  the  mo^  .joitoraotoble  iuCH^ 

fable' cases.    It  Is  very  certain,  .thjen-  tiw*  f^ylMii^s  .pr<^e  of  tJbKB  grcftteat 

smiof  both  t;^  thq  patkiits  ^4  the;  pupliQ.}  ,»]|i4iithaelore^  th^  ^iMstion  %o  be 

considered  ^  not  >7liei|iei:  their.. ext^^iofi  ,i&  ]:9quii:t^d«:  but  whelbar,  as  ai 

prcsciit^constitut^a,  they  fulfil  all  the' e;y?eOt^Uons.Mrhi«b.led<toi. their  ereotio% 

and \^^Tch  the  expcjisp  of  ^hejr  iaaint(^i2vu^  inigl^t  warrai^^t  us  inemtertAixung. 

Beyond  ^11  other  aims,  an  a^yli^n  shpum  ^yefor  i,i».  object  .the  cure,  of  the 

iasaije'aid  the  diminuiion.of  in&a«ity,    Np^v^on  rcJatipQ  tp  thia  jpaladj^  two 

v^ottfkjit  facts  have  been  dearly  .establishiH^  first,,  th^ione  chief  eaitse  of.  the 

itfeetipn  is  hereditary  jn-edispositioia ;  aad  ^aend^^i  that  the  aueee^e  of.  ouratite 

tr^tmipnt  ,i|(9ppnd3  u^  ^  very  great,. degree  npojn  its  bciji^/nBdertAkeBaV  anewly. 

stag?  bjf  fije.gwwfle, .  In  the  .coi«:sq,.d)[  our  li^yeatMfatlwa,  wehwe  obtawed 

abundant  proof  that  fatuous  female  paupers  frequently  becon^ei  tho  -wothers  of 

iUcfii^atip^  chUdrcn,  ^ho>  ^  th^  tur^orow  vjpi  ifnbeoileB^  or  become  lunatics ; 

and  4%)u|;ti  iber^  i^  naturally  more  diiKcsultj^  in  tracing. the  aoarcciof  idioioy 

or  iiis^tylK)  a  paternal,  orijg^ii,  there  can  be  lUtle  dout?t  that.m&lc  fatuous^ 

paiiper^  contribute  'to  tl^is  qv4.   Ji  illustration  qf  these  remtu-ks^  we  shall  here 

give  jthe  result,  of  onr'iave^tigatipns.  in,  one  county  into  this  painful  aspect  of 

insanitT*   The  number  ^f  single  jpaiienjts  visited  or  reported  on  awouaAed  to 

^9.   Of  th^f^.d^  were  reported  to  tb&.viwtin^Commissiimers  as  iUegitimate} 

^  .bemg  se^ifa:^  B^P^?>  fM^d  the,  jremfinmg  XI  indigent  prWAte- cam. 
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or  the  M%  lU  W^teJmri^i  ^im^  U  iJWfi  oi  flffo;    01  ikfi^  9a  were 
in  cir^uq»0te«y)e3^.  affc^dlpg.  4>4e4V»^  i^Mfliumi  i»i  /  ^€«r .  idwAity*      Of 
ihQ  reo^^iiiiQg.  91,  15.  were [l^npwii.^Q  bam  «v<ou  ba-Ui'tft.flh^iinat^  ckil- 
a£«%  ^iid  ^  tQ.baY«  iboru^isoKnp  4h^'  oo^  chud.  *  Of  tjbe  ^$  niotkn^  ^  «ie 
)p3u>\it^  U>:  ba?9  baen  ULoeitisaate^  and  IS^  «n^  «i  firfiaem^  pnuipen;  ol  thtir 
pbU4r(»n«,(}  ape  kiiQim  io  be  idipto*    Tbar&iwre^  beaidea,  ia  t]t«  o»iui^,  Solbar 
ijiota  ^bo.  aril  knowu  to  be  tb^/  offai)riQ|;  of  inaaoo  or  imboeQ^  noUan,  who 
ace  dead  oc  b^ve  dis^ppean^d, .  Tbeae  facta,  are  most  ^pb»afak(  neiviMBii» 
it  would  he  esteemeda hmk  neftamie  to  aend  all  aviob  oaaea  to  MfLwm, aod 
jet  aooietj  ha^  ^  rigU  t^  (temfiiid  t4at  allrpenoBA  ii1m>  araaufpavMon  olaii- 
table  funds  should  be  plaoed  inoiueh  eireuflutowaaj  aiiil.U]idor  anoh  •OBtafA,  at 
will  ^ar4  aeainst  the  propagation  of  this  social  evil.    This  resnlt,,^  ^t  of 
opinion,  might  be  obtainea  by  atfaohing  to  asylums  ad}«nOt  houses,-  inwkch 
auoh  fnXkuit,  and  oth^s  of  analogoua  obaFiuiter,  bodd  be  plaoed,  «tthoul  to 
the  aame  extant  depriving  them  of  iibertjaa  tlie  patienta  in  ine  i&ylom  pvqwr. 
Av4  we  are  further  of  oiujiicui*  that  many  of  the.  objections  «t  pveaent  enter- 
tain^,  boUi  by  the  frienda  of  au^  patients  wnd  the  public  genenUy*  in  M^sid 
to  p)acii\g  them  in  asylums,  would  oe  obviated  l»r  the  nropoaed  moqiftoationef 
these  establishments.    Moreoyer,  exnerienee  ahows  that  there  ia  frequently 
great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  relatives  to  send  to  iasylums  patients  who 
are  sufflsring  from  the  milder  and  incipient  forms  of  insanity,     i  et  these  aie 
precisely  the  cases  in  which  remot^al  from  the  home  circle  is  most  likebr  to 
exercise  a  beneficial  kflnence.    This.  unwilMngaess  afipears  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  neoeaaity  of  obtaining  two  medieal  ceiiifiyitea  of  insanJij 
and  the  sheiiff'a  order,  before  a  paitient  can  be  placed  under  tiWment-^-lQnna- 
lilies  from  which  many  senaitive  aainds  ahiiidi;  until  the  malady  has  beeome 
contoied.    Indeed,  it  maj  be  said  that  these  precautions.,  which  are  intended 
lor  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  patient,  are  frequently  calculated  to  affect 
him  most  injuriously,  by  delaying  appropriate  treatment  until  the  mental  aber- 
ration has  become  so  apparent,  that  two  medical  men,  on  a  enrsory  examina- 
tion, ean,  without  hesitation,  certify  to  its  existence.    On  this  aocount,  we  are 
iaoUined  to  think  that  adjunct  houses,  in  which  patients,  affected  with  oertam 
forma  of  insanity,  could  be  reoeived  without  the  atriot  le^  ionBalities  at 
present  required,  would  prove  a  beneficial  modification  of  our  aayhuna,  aod 
would  tend  to  increase  recoveries,  by  inducing  patients  and  their  IHends  tO  have 
recourse  to  treatment  before  the  malady  had  oecome  confirmed." — (pp.  ix.'^iL) 

The  truthfulness  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  fully  eonceded, 
and  the  last  suggestion  contained  in  tbem  merits  careful  opnsideration 
from  its  importance. 

The  illustration  given  of  the  propagation  of  idiot^y  or  iiuMuut^  by 
the  child-beanng  of  fatuous  femalea,  although  anfiScieatiy  punful  in 
the  brief  summary  oontained  in  the  above  quotation,  beooHiea  s4iUiB<M« 
so  by  a  reference  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Report,  a  aec^on  of  wbiehi 
entitled  Illegitimacy  and  MroHc  Tendencies  (p.  195),  containe  a  brief 
account  of  the  several  instances  alluded  to  by  the  CommissioiM^ra,  than 
wbich  a  more  painful  picture  of  degradation  or  one  requiring  more 
prompt  and  decisive  measures  of  interference  cannot  well  bc^  /conpeived. 

The  amount  of  asylum  accomiiiodation  existing  in,  or  wUch  otift  he 
had  recourse  to  by,  dififerent  diatriots  varies  greatly,  and  it  js  note  easy 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  deficiency  in  each  case.  The  Conumit- 
aioners  detail  at  length  the  oircumstancea  of  each  diatriot,  and  the 
following  illustration  may  be  perhaps  received  aa  setting  forCh  tiie  fi» 
and  ifiSfHM  4!9gi<iea  of  d«fifii«iie^i 
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^Hjwt^tMke  <lbe  oouatiM  of  Porfcr,  Bdinbargb^  and  Latiarl,  a«  exttin])le8  6f 
districte  aSreMij  tolerablf  pnmded  for  in  thid  vespeet',  ure  find  ihat  of  the  1517 
pimier  lanUiot^  with  vfatcb  th^  ««  ^harmible,  1300 or  S^'ll  per  eent.  are  m 
^mms  cft  poor-hooses^  B&d  that  onW  25y  or  15'89  per  cent,  are  left  at  home. 
Whereas,  if  ^re  lake  the  ooanties  of  Caitlmess,  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Sutherland, 
and  Inremess,  which  are  altogether  nnprovided  with  asylum  accommodation, 
w©  find  that  of  the  492  pauper  lunatics  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  only 
lM«rs^*04  pear  cent,  are  in  asylums,  and  na  less  than  856  or  79'36  percent, 
aie  kit  a^  home.  Taking,  amoivtegly,  the  flrsl  «et  of  eountlee  as  a  standard, 
it  foilovs,  thai  is  the  noiikerK  eonmtiea  there  aire  al  least  877  pauper  lunatics 
at  home  who  shcmld  be  removed  to  asyhtms." — (p.  xti.) 

IV.  But  the  Commissioners  were  not  only  placed  in  tribulation  by 
the  T^gueness  and  insuificienoy  of  the  statutory  definition  of  "  existing 
accommodation ;"  thoy  were  also,  and  still  are/reduoed  to  great  strait 
by  the  definition  of  the  word  2i^iiafA9,  which  the  statute  declai*e9  '*  shall 
mean  and  include  any  niad  or  furious  or  fatuous  person  or  persons  so 
diseased  or  affected  in  mind,  as  to  render  him  unfit  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  medical  persons  to  be  at  krge,  either  as  regards  his  own 
personal  safety  and  conduct  or  the  safety  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
others  or  of  the  public."  Whether  we  regard  this  explication  as  a  piece  of 
composition,  or  in  reference  to  the  presumed  ultimate  intentions  of  the 
Act,  we  are  equally  lost  in  wonder.     If  we  note  the  former,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  vagueness  of  the  definition ;  for,  had  the  sentence  been 
penned  with  the  especial  object  of  leading  to  a  contention  of  opinion, 
the  point  could  not  have  been  more  aptly  hit ;  if  we  note  the  latter, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  better  calculated  not  simply  to  cause  difficul- 
ties in  the  execution  of  the  Act,  but,  if  the  definition  were  followed  to 
its  most  legitimate  conclusion  (if  my  one  conclusion  more  legitimate 
than  another  may  be  supposed  to  arise  out  of  <h>  may  be  derived  from 
it)  to  vender  the  whole  Act  almost  useless. 

"  The  question  here  arises,  [write  the  Commissioners,]  whether  the  second 
part  of  the  definition  is  simply  explanatoiy  of  the  first  part,  or  whether  it  is  an 
amplification  of  the  definition  j  whether,  namely,  every  mad,  fatuous,  or  furious 
person  is  timj^liciter  a  lunatic ;  or  whether  to  be  so  accounted  he  must  aho  be 
unfit  to  be  at  large^  as  regards  his  own  safety  and  conduct,  or  the  safety  and 
property  of  the  pubMo.  It  may  further  be  considered  doubtful,  whether  it  is 
contemplated  that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  declared  a  lunatic,  must  be  unfit 
to  be  at  large  as  regards  both  his  own  salety  and  oondnotv  or  as  regards  Mk  the 
safety  and  property  of  the  public;  or  whether  the  definition  wUl  be  fulfilled  if 
ire  he  unfit  to  be  ait  large,  as  regarda  eUher  his  own  safety  or  oonduct,  or  as 
regards  e^her  the  safety  or  property  of  t^e  public.  In  practice,  the  view  has 
^nerally  been  adopted,  that  every  person  certified  to  be  of  unsound  mind  is, 
in  the  statutory  sense,  a  lunatic ;  out  the  Board  of  Supervision  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  no  pauper  of  unsound  mind  can  be  considered  a  lunatic  in  terms  of 
the  Statute,  unless  there  is  also  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  (Sec  Correspon* 
dence  in  Appendix  D.)  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  has  on  various 
occasions  been  maintained  not  only  hj  parochial  boards,  but  also  bv  sherilTs, 
that  fatuous  or  idiotic  paupers,  althoxigh  totally  incapable  from  mental  deficicacy 
of  aoting  for  themselves,  are  not  luntU^ics  in,  terms  of  the  Act.  The  question, 
thereforcj^  is  one  of  great  practical  ^portance,  and  its  early  adjustment  is 
extremeiy  deair^le."^(p,  ^^xviO 

The  oonreipondeBce  referred  to  la  the  fiom^aiiig  quoiatioii  fbrma  a 
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9^t;f jU^&puti tti/9i Aetl  H^iM i'0ther)> BiffiifcuIt>ie^i.-WirUfc')w)ikiL  )l% 'Iwrt 

asylum  accoi»iimdfcbic[si»)T(tbd  ]7iiklAk»hlafifeGrtdiMl/A£»Yda4|^         igta^ 

T^^}  tp{g]rf^n^<y^i^i6Me»  6Bimiwyi  yaifaflr>laat3tnwifctcinWldifailt3>iMi 
o^^.l^q^.^.jif^rjrifrd^dnt  obeiknimeeyllndriitdhnofi'bQHiflcE^tti^ii^^ 
tance.     The  Commissioners  state  that —  .(jii  LjIIii  .i'»ini]»fin'>.  vif  j:  »ti.- 

dis^^d,^^^^;^  ^0i0mh^fiUi9^ijqperitB^t«ai«dj;i]rtt^  agmip 

OM,  ac(50tdmgl7,  ^bm&  n^eaical  men,  wiiile,adttuttma  a  paticii  t«  Ik  91  unsouiw 
taltt^,  bavfeiyfeattPWtlertlfrttat'  fie  WaJi'bi^bdne^^^^  W^^W^^^^^ 
^ ''     ' '   '     "  't«^' aWfluh  *^'ils) 


twftand  treai«Attrt;^leti^iiy^tt^ttoii'yf 'fo^^  ,„.  ,-^_- 

.wV<»h<ed.M  'Thi^  pwjQtifija;f(teoa«'6f  ^Irf-tfefidfti'  is  W'ld^rf^lhdodi^t  »Il 
P9W9r.<t(^{K>mpeLuti|)i»ovemeiit4ii>4bft/a4a^l<>A=(iti  a  pi^iS^^^^iiiVi/lkilJuB'trAs 
a.{)a9pe|! .104^0^  fqir  jwii03«>«arfliiwetaKiiB^?%  impi^tMei ii^^dL^iodaM^^lo 
be  a  proper  person  to  be  detained  under  care  and  trQNt9D(^i'>i$;p^<^toVf 


cftfecs  of  pataetott^ sufferirig  tmdef  tiertsdn' forms  of  insaiifty,  f^uWe  gcbiniiihM 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  oftfli^A^t.  '^    '  '  '-'-if'     *  •         /  .J  -  - 

"  From  the  vague  and  unsat^fwto^  a^^e  (rf,ttc.4fifii^itiini.<j|  IWD^^c 
nave,  m  setcriil  lOstances.M.ao  allern,ativq,  Wt  )r^ht9g]r^  l.c^ji^jla'oRrpTfA 
views  to  those  expressed  By  the  local  Bficdical  m^n,  atd  tp,le^T|Q  .the  paii«t  ifl 
oirtmmstattcfes  wUch  we  cpnsiclcrpd.uiisu^^^  .;       ,  ,   .  ' 

Another  impoffcant  difficmlty  m  the  elfebtiv*  twyioij  «u^  rf  *^ 
Objects  of  the  Statuite  has  -pi^ov^  to  -b^'  i\\^  fr&viBim;th^  bkwtm 
ahttll  a  hinatic  be  admitted  ihto  ftn  ^ylutti  tv-ithbtit  an  brde^fibtii  tfe 
sheriff.  Thl^  vexatiously' impede^  the  early  tteeptioA,  pf  batietitfi  into 
aByltims  without  any  resulting  benefit  of  importAnpe.  USi©.'  Commifi- 
sioners' wlrite—  . 

'  ■  t  .       ■  r  .  /  '   '  i  I'll'' 

.  jJ?,^^^^^S  b»*  ordei:  for  iho  dotentiou  of  *  Jmitttio,  ike  .riiei^  exutifltt 
judicial  functiQUs ;  for  U  ,takea  into  cmisideration' thetetms  (^Ihaxnediiaii  oa- 
tibcates,  and  firants  or  withhoWBHis  order  ai!cordiB|r^'^0«onshlers4fa6 fails 
therein  stated  as  sufficieixt  j^Doel  or  othcirwiiie.of  insttiiiij  ki^a  tsttttHkay.steBt 
Accor^ngiy,  it  frequently  happens  thai. the  dseitff!  reused «to!«o&pt  kte 
medical  certiiicai.es  a^euificieat  warrant  forhimiogimnC  his  orcbcr^UiAwac 
occa$iwi,  (^  whicJi  the  ^ent  had  i)een.iMcei«ed.oiv  a  certificate  of -cmcl|yBDfiy, 
this  refusal  ira»  neeewrily  ftdlowfcd  %  imiiicdiate  -diflehamj*  !iP^dift»aMe 
of  cminiou  between  ^he  sheriff  and  the  modioal  men >ocoiKa  pidnBipattiin.R|^ 
to  dipsomania,  ia  a  patient  affected  ^ith  tkia  fbna.DfijiBRlul?  isiiot  ooMfcfod 
by  some  sh^iff&.aai^Iunatioiv  tenaaLof  the. Statute.  -  ^Bi&itMe'lMsa'oC' tiK 
refusal  of  th«  sheriff.to  mai  hia^nkvIiesiSometimes-Mtfelyia  ttetet^'iiat 
the.  Puicun^t^^i^sQi  »tatS  .ia  the  mfldic^  goii^^ 


not  inji9«ri#iif9(idfoiddiufi(tei^^ 

however,  great  differences  occur  in  praoticei^«MI^,^o^  Aberiii>)re}dclt  biol^eiits 

ikmfe  /Out  rMlctoreailxb/aitadhjidiitha'aberiffrUord^vi^^  do^^WkV 
toiih^toidiidiUilsiTalii/ft'iitoiiiii^  iugMhtf^^ii^  llt^tiifkig6( 

f>.  Jt»is  pfe<idiBary>.(to(iDoi|iiu:kiitiwb  aifficulfi«i)izb'idci0aifii«nfall^tfttbW]^ 
ia{ftkd[BniijribfTifafl>iEiieinff}a/iioiid%  toisiii^Iib  eoMittioniifi^^hef  (ia^^ 

Gates  are  sometimes  filled  up.  -  ii;j{t  <>jj;i<  ^•i-jin.i^>ifjnri(.')  ':l  I  .-".i..: 
i.it7|het/iQmmi^9ioiiexMfi  a^  tt0jtenMntiru|)oii(i.tbe=  pov^evs  ^lifchH^hey 
(possess  iibiidBp^it^^iihd.Tifliitiition  «{f'>apy^  of 

thei4ViMB8>ii8'5i^<ab<tti^r<(NM)JitOttald;'^  out  of 

%hef'8tetttte?'bydfe|ifcrict'b0ttta^;  (br  Jflbe'-effldferft  ifispecliidn  ofihe  whole 
:or  ScbtUmd/   Tfi^j^'hteo;  dtoges^  lu  order  that 

^Qcal  pbdta,6ies  iye,  avoidei),  shoulcl  \i^  Qimporfae^  ,i?y  a ,  geueral  .district 
,rafKB,.qr  ft^.^-p^^  Qttib€!,wbp)5^.  ppu^^rj-y.aaa^^^Qt.by.pftroobial.rateB^ias.set 
.forth j]iy..lljb^jprp^i^ttiaw-r-ifaah  par^  supporting  directly: the.  baiden 
.of/itfStpattptrluoalliiogUi  ,Th»ddbi^iv«riproieMH)n8/of  lihe  sWmterforthe 
'diBduurge- of)  p^ietiiis i .firom  aaylains'^finnn^ •  moro&wff '  '•  a  inibject'  of  re- 
imit*k  in  the  Bepovt-.'  •  ••:. 'f!-  .•.'■•!  ..t....,, 
•  'Gbtob^iiig'the  'ediiditicrti  'of-lutiatib«  placed  singly  in  private  houses, 
tb^  CbtnnfisSo^lers'  r^M' bf^ ' those  v^ho  "are  paupers,' tliat  alt^hpugb  ia 
s^v^ral  dist^ots  t^eir  si^ti^  is  most  miserable^  J^t^  ^W^  ft  Wge  propor- 
{fiiosk  of  tiip  qasf^  ^  are  treated  witk  Iciifidjiess  fmd  copaidevaiai^/'  ^>  On 
this  fact,^  the  Commissioners  f>b6C|iFve»-^-r  .       % 

' "  •^TOtts  dfrriaSbf  hdtte  rfthe  iitcticiss  blP'^he  cottage  systeih  of  accommpclatioii, 
'kliotM'ilr'bfe  'c(iiuridcr69propet  by  dfetrlct  boards  to,  give  it  a  trial  as  an  ad- 
'  Janet  to' tHttir  dftttict' asylum^; !  t6t,  ff  kind  and  Iinmabe  treq-tment  be  exten- 
sively found  in  cottages,  ^en  oiidtir  l!he'  jh'e^^t  'System  of  imperfect  super- 
Yisiobi  Aeoe  ^  rmriy^;  reason-  ti! think  thaii  undorthd  irolnediste'  saperintendence 
•i^.^b^^af^lil^'e^QrSiii'i^oidflb^^loajt^^  i^a  ptd* 

^p^^,p{,^sc^pp  fn^m  jte,p^y,g)i^tijonft,that,a?rq.qverjy«ar.rendl^^  the.  care 
an(^  management  of  tb^Q  iMauP|.,poor  a.probl.em;pf/WJ^e.4ifl59ult  B<)'luti(hi.  .In 
evcrv  countrjr.ijf  lilurop^'  tliequestjoh  of  the  aQCQmmoaafiQa.9t  4bjB,in3W5  is 
' daily'  bfe(/oinin^  moWf '  ana"  iiiote'  embari'assiiJg ;  and '  we  see ' liow.  .iix  England, 
notwithstanding  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  humane  spirit  of  the  people 
-aad-oCiiiifciLiBifisMare^the  ^scdease>iii:the  nuttfber  of'  I'tthKtte^  keeps  aheadTof 
ail  tha  iexeriions  •made  for  their'' lanUjmnmdiitiDii.*  ^  Th&  ifii  a'  gravt^  fhct  whic^ 
'-dBBenrtt-^cfiir-mastKisenoaa  ioanddenitionbefloirel^e' commit  ourselves  to  the 
.but&diBv>ctf  unduma^  inirlheeitpeetotion  that  »>-  ftorthet  ckll  will  be  made  upon 
fis.  ' ,  ]i$a  doQDt»>  it  is  tlieorcfticuly  easy  tcr  •  maopntaiit  th^  doctrine  that  asylum 
iKOMUMkdatiiMk  should  be  provided  for  all  ^he  insane' ^r,  and  that  no  eipenso 
.  idw^d  bC'SibarBd  in  ^pplyin^'the  muits  cf  tkds  afflicted  class.  But  the  sane 
pool  katte-alsb  their  ohums ;  and  the  questioa  may  be  asked,  hoW  !kr  it  is  right, 
itW^an'idickti'or  ft  hunlioinra  slate  >ofr  dementia  or  general  paralysi!^,  who  is 
.  bcybod'dlthonD  of  bong'  restoilsdr  le  danky ; '  aatt  Who^  mpreotef,  U  little  able 
•iti  a^poeewioKhidilto,  otuto^denve ^leaaora  firom: iho' care  and  attention  be- 
^atowednpoii  kam^  skiMdd  raoem.  treraaaltxgitatly  soperisf  to  that  bestowed 
.«pQii}aft«9e^or;mfiBk«rdbiB2Ppaapei^  i^ho^  thoughia  i^senae^also  mcurabley 
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is  more  Mjiable  <>f  npij^rteiatiii^  YsmdaAw  atvdiMioiHfl^  %MWw!b  ift  Nbm? 
In  £ng|laiva<  th^  poor-fiousei*  opien  to*  the^bltt^bddiQd  KbDnrori'balftiiigoo^ 
it  18  reseryed  for  the  tged  and  lielpless  pocNC;  .andt  aeoordil^^  iiritb  w  there 
is  Mot  perhaps  the  saine  reason  for  drawiQc  ^,  distiuctton  betircea.tb^.treateQt 
of  ordinary  paupers  and  that  of  iucuraole  pauper  lunation.  Bui.  theit^  .vill 
alwiAys  be  tius  essential  difference  between  t^ne  two  classes,  calling  for  special 
consideration  in  their  treatment,  that  the  lattet  to  labouring  nntfer  a  degree  ot 
mental  incapacity  wliich  renders  them  altogether  dependent  upon  the  care  of 
others,  and  incapable  of  appealing  against  ^jirshness  or  neglect.  Still,  as  ve 
must  place  a  litmt  on  our  chfttitabie  expenditure,  We  should  beware  6f  making 
such  a  distinction  in  their  treatment  as  hiiglit  raise  a  doubt  as  to  its  Droprietn 
and  must  therefore  takfe  oare  not  to  be  too  lavish  with  the  one  band,  W  vs  be 
forced  to  be  too  penurious  with  the  other.  On  this  account,  we  loan  towards 
any  scheme  that  will  embrace  good  and  economical  acoonunodation  lor  the 
whole  insane  poor,  rather  than  to  one  Which,  from  ttc  cxpepse  of  carrjii^  it 
o\it,  will  sooner  or  later  be  of  only  partial  application.**— i(p.  li.} 

From  the  retut^nt  given  by  the  CkMttfliiifi^diieni,  it  ^eetns  tfaat^,  on  the 
Ifit  January,  1858,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  amounted  to  4737, 
of  whom  2120  were  in  asylums  and  licensed  bouses,  833  in  poor- 
houses,  and  1784  in  private  houses*  The  average  weekly  aUowatioe 
for  out-door  relief  amounted  in  tho  diatriots  from  which  netums  of  thd 
allowanoe  had  been  made,  to  2ff*  lO^d.  This,  however,  am  iooout  oi 
a  few  ^ce^iional  oases  of  aUowanoe,  woald  be  ofathetf  above  tke  lilrki 
but,  it  must  be  added,  that  ^rante  of  clothing  are  Also  mtftde. 

The  Commissioners  speak  highly  of  the  general  conditioh  i^f  the 
patients  in  the  publio  asylums.  They  remaric : — "  In  none  of  the 
asylums  have  we  observed  mechanical  r^traiot  in  use ;  and  the  regis« 
ters  show  that  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be  good  grounds  for  its  application*  Beola* 
sion  for  6hoi*t  periods  is  in  frequent  use ;  but  no  case  has  eome  ander 
our  observation  or  notice,  in  wnioh  it  has  been  improperly  a^Hed  or 
injuriously  extended''  (p.  liv.).  They  add  also  s-^*' The  extefert  to 
which  amusement  and  recreation  have  been  carried  is  a  remarkable  and 
very  gratifying  feature  in  most  of  the  asylums ;  but  in  all  of  them 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  objects  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
and  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  patients.  We,  however,  notice  with 
pleasure  a  gradual  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  is  more  espe- 
dally  apparent  at  Glasgow"  (p.  Iv*). 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  wretched  and  very  ineufBoient 
stipends  of  the  assistant  medical  officers  iii  the  difl^rent  asyluniitt  and 
the  Commissioners  express  a  regret  that  in  non^  of  the  asylums  measures 
have  been  taken  to  secure  the  superintendeAts  retiring  allowances. 

The  average  number  of  patients  resident  in  the  public  asvlums  in 
1868  amounted  to  2421,  of  whom  1253*5  were  males,  ana  1167-5 
females.  The  admissions,  were  449  males  and  498  females;  reco- 
veries, 151  males  and  201  females ;  discharges  not  rooovered  (miny 
being  transferred  to  other  asylums),  149  males,  and  140  f^ttiales; 
deaths^  109  males^  and  94  fomales.  Proportion  of  recdverieft  ]^t<  cent, 
on  admissions,  88-880  males,  and  40*861  females j  propoiiiott  of  lieath^ 
per  cent,  on  fkumben  nsidenti  8*699  males,  8*051  f^nMlei^. 

Of  the  eon^tkm  of  the  p4tq>er  p«tient§  iti  lieended  htme^,  the 


CkMDoiflsWntrs  «pe«k  ataia^haiti  uBfiiHPOQrably,  «ltli<mgh  ootuRderable 
improremeuis  hsvwtakefln  ]>labo'iii!T06!the  K«m>rt^  ot  the  R6ya(l  Ooth- 
mwloaars'ltf'  IgSt,  tod  many  itnt^rovements  'fti-fe  stiH' Wiig  fefffeeted. 
Of  the pAdbfeiJ  licjetjSed  htytisea  it  i8l  stated  that  they  "are  generally 
overcrdwded"  (miilhly  frotn  the  inadequacy  of  tti6  acconlmotktion  for 
the  insane  tbi'oughout  the  country  generally),-* 

"lliofugh  the  evil,  f^om  the  pi^cautibns  \re  have  taJcen^  is  gradually 
dimmiBhing.  The  yeatilation^  especially  during  the  uight»  is  in  a  correapond- 
ii»  degree  imperfect.  The  rooms,  however,  arc^gcuerjJly  comfortably  heated, 
and  the  furniture  has,  to  a,  certain  extent,  hcen  iinprovecf  by  supplying  tables^ 
and  benches  vith  backs;  but  the,  system  under  which  these  houses  exUt  is 
fundamentally  wrong,  and  there  isj  and  must  continue  to  be,  a  great  and  pcr- 
vadrnff  wttit  of  cheerfulnesd  and  amenity. 

'^Thfi  patients,  when  within  doors,  are  generally  found  sitting  in  cheerless 
rooms,  ranged  on  beubhes»  listless,  and  without  occupation ;  and,  when  out  of 
doors,  .ihegr  .mre  u9^a^T  kuiigmg  sXaggbhJ^  about  ih»>  airiofi^oourts,  or  are 
crouching  m  comers,  ^ut  we  have  pleasure  In  stating.ih^t^  in  vegacd  to  Mil(« 
hohn  House  and  Longdale,  this  desehption  admits  of  qomtideraUhi  modification^ 
as  in  botji  of  tiesc  establishments,  praiseworthy  exertions  have  been  made  to 
nmvid^  bAcupatioil  for  the  paticAts.  At  Longdalej  with  130  patients.  Dr. 
Httirhlad  faffa  al9<6Ui  eightjr  aores  t^f  land  in  possession,  the  produce  of  which  rs 
all  couuHied  on  the  promises.  The  hetne  is  supplied  with  milk  and  butter 
£roiiLUi«Wmoowrf(  W feeds  his  mm  stock;  raises  his  own  vegeti^les ;  and 
erideaily  tunii.4)^  faii^ingop#faliou8  to 'good  aooount.  His  expehenoe  in 
tins  refoept  shqutd  ba  received  m  a  valuable  hioit  b^  the  distoiot  boards,  ais.it 
tends  strongly  to  .show  that  a  good*8i2ed  farm  ought  to  be  an  economical 
appendage  to  an  asvlum. 

"The  dScl  and  clothing  of  the  patients  have  generally  been  found  sufficient, 
andthetfe  has  accordihgt^  been  no  recurrence  of  that  excessive  mortality,  the 
result  of  cold  mid  starfntitm,  which  called  for  such  severe  comments  from  the 
lUybl  C<HD3n»skiiier8%'  We  hare,  howeter,  still  reason  to  doabt,  principally 
fromlli0lo!v  condttkoLof  the  vital  powendf  the  patieiitsi  whether  the  diet 
waaalwayai^appropnate;  94^  in  on^  induce  we  have  poiiltedK  directsd  the 
at(entioa  of  tn^  u^ed^  atten()ant  to  the  subiecti  Thare  seenea  to.  us  to  be  a 
want  ot  sumcicnt  variety  in  the  food«  ana  poasibly  also  an  insuf&oiency  of 
nutridi       *     *'         ^       '  • -' •  t^  ^  -~^      ji-_xL_' 

ment 

diet. 

who  did  not  eecm  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  varying  the  food ';  and  this 

fact  alone  is  suflioieht  to  show  the  imipoticy  of  confiding  ibe  care  bf  even 

inoamhle  ^aAiento*  io  uocAoeated  men^    We  take  this  opportunity  to  state,  that 

in  the  oi\)y  instance  ia  which  ire  hav«  gmnted  oar  liceuae  to  ft  new  proprietor^ 

the  licentiate  had  received  a, professional  education. , 

"Mechanical  restraint  has  been  almost  entirely  banished  from  the  licensed 
houses,  and  patients  who  are  reporclca  in  the  Ileuort  of  the  Royal  Commission 
as  almost  alvrays  under  restrami,  are  i^ow  habitually  freed  from  their  bonds.**— 
(pp.  Ht.-Mit.) 

The  i^Toraga  number  of  iaaatifi  resident  in  the  Ueensed  houiea  in 
1858  .^mounlad.  to,  817,  ^  whom  366  were  males  and  482  females. 
The  admi^ona,  were  126.  males  and  222  femalea;  the  Teoovedea,  48 
male^  dO^&mnW ;  diaojhaDgM  aoit  teodvered  (several  being  tnmrferd  to 
other  asylums),  2l  maJeB^  85  females ;  deaths^  30  males^  86  females. 
The  •proportlK)n  of  recoveriea  per  eent.  on  admissions  was   88*400 
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males,  88'73ft  females;  the  proportion  of  deaths  per  cent,  on  the 
numbers  resident,  8450  males,  7575  females. 

Concerning  the  two  idiot  schools  which  exist  in  Scotland,  the  Com- 
missioners express  the  conviction  that,  as  at  present  conducted,  they 
will  not  prove  ultimately  successful.  In  the  one  school  the  training 
is  too  scholastic ;  in  the  other,  although  sounder  principles  of  tnition 
prevail,  the  funds  are  unfortunately  too  scanty  to  permit  of  their 
being  fully  carried  out.  The  Commissioners  insist  that  the  prelimi- 
nary training  of  idiots  should  be  chiefly  physical,  and  that  in  tutoring 
the  senses  objects  should  be  had  recourse  to,  not  books.  Above  all,  in 
the  more  educable  idiots  the  training  should  mainly  be  in  useful  phy« 
sical  occupations. 

The  treatment  and  accommodation  of  lunatics  in  poor-houses  is 
emphatically  and  most  righteously  condemned  in  the  Report.  The 
average  number  of  insane  resident  in  poor-houses  in  1858  was  740,  of 
whom  181  were  males  and  201  females ;  the  admissions  were,  131 
males  and  201  females ;  the  recoveries,  45  males,  02  females ;  dis* 
charges  not  recovered,  28  males  and  41  females ;  deaths,  49  males,  53 
femues;  proportion  of  recoveries  per  cent,  of  admissions,  34-351 
males,  45*771  females ;  proportion  of  deaths  per  cent,  on  numben 
resident,  15*909  males,  2087  females. 

The  Commissioners  point  out  the  imperfections  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  provisions  respecting  dangerous  lunatics  and  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom,  as  well  as  the  harsh  and  oppressive  manner  in  which  the 
regulations  respecting  alien  lunatics  are  carried  out.  Further,  certain 
suggestions  respecting  the  management  of  criminal  lunatics  are  given, 
and,  after  expressing  an  opinion  against  the  establishment  of  an 
especial  asylum  for  lunatics  of  this  class,  the  Commissioners  propose 
that  "special  wards  for  their  reception  should  be  provided  in  oon« 
nexion  with  one  of  the  district  asylums.  The  chief  advantage  of 
this  scheme  would  be  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  patients 
by  an  experienced  medical  superintendent  and  skilled  attendants*' 
(p.  Ixxviii.).  The  whole  of  the  criminal  lunatics  in  Scotland  do  not, 
on  an  average,  exceed  thirty,  and  there  is  not  much  probability  that 
this  number  will  ever  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  powers  which  the 
Commissioners  possess  respecting  the  property  of  lunatics.  The  Statute 
sets  forth  that  the  General  Board  shall  perform  sundry  important 
duties  protective  of  the  property  of  a  lunatic ;  but  the  means  pro- 
vided and  the  powers  granted  for  the  performance  of  these  duties 
are  so  limited  that  the  intentions  and  provisions  of  the  Act  sre 
practically  nullified  (p.  Ixxix.). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shortcomings  in  phraseoloffT,  draw- 
ing«up,  and  working  of  the  New  Scotch  Lunacy  Act,  wul  operate 
as  a  caution  to  those  upon  whom  the  duty  may  fall  of  amendmg  or 
remodelling  the  English  and  Irish  Lunacy  Acts ;  and  we  would  reoom* 
mend  aU  who  are  interested  in  lunacy  legislation  to  read  oarelnlly  the 
Pirst  Annual  Report  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  Lunaey. 
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erenttttuy'do  retracea'Tnai;  nc  r^aa  lo  appi/ lo  loe  guaraians  ;or  ren^i.  .  oi|i)- 
«cn*wlly'lie^ikWtoed'tt\ya^e"(itit  W  Afciericd'ana  l?ack,  and  after  Hiat  i;^ 
8oeiips''h6'ittfeokBd  \»iTf  'kitfifWtiinef'ki  AmtniiMi  and'  adbordin^lt'in'lfbe  'yta'r 
Utdtlh^^mftit  imt'Biid.iaafcilfd|iii>iibat"do)iiitt7l  '  IirI890  'hid  br<M;hter'Jbhii 
dM^dfuaA  UJIbt  hivi.t^iPWpe)rtj!iiow  in  diflpilte.  ^He  tedtlit6r'b(ititlni]ed'>M 
America  until  1857,  when  he  returned  to  Ej^giond; aqd  inlliiUMb  'Hisu'li^p  tq 
liis  wle  Zach^h'jj  J^ffls^^"^  •  ^eaa^W^  Wf  e  i  ftWe « ahpcf  i^e. ,  He  •  l^-as 
persaade4  to  go  and  live  witV  his  motibef^  hyti  it,  y^s  ^^tea  tuatpa  e^penenceq 
the  sa«)c  Ulittt  bf'jntitcWal  i^flfectioiion  lier  part  that  drove  liim  ,(^waY  from 
hom^  ^tM^'fbi^Mer'ixitidd  dT  m  life;  ^A'd'i^  a4(^iiion'to'  tkis  )ip  liad  got  the 
impmsidttiithftt  6he>ift«ihe€)'t6  f^oisoh-lbik  ^  R^'n6cotdi{](^ly  i'e'tul'ned  tp  live 
vidi  IttB  undo.  1  'OHlift  rwttst  ^^  Mdndat;  tNe '  17tih  bf '  (JW^a^y;  ii< '.  th6  pi'teeti'e 
year.  On  ,W«ioeb(h{r/the(ai^ofi«tUeMQe1noiitli^'  b^iw^lk*  f^O^eD'and 
made  his  will,  and  on  the  following  Monday  he  died.  All  the  circumstances 
will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the  evidence. 
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Mr.  Ollard,  attorney,  Upwell,  Norfolk,  examined  by  Seijcant  Pieott :  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  testator  before  the  19th  January,  1859,  Uirther  than 
having  seen  him  occasionally.  I  have  known  his  uncle  Zachariah  for  many 
years.  On  the  19th  of  January  the  testator  came  to  my  office  aceompaaied  by 
his  uncle.  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning.  William  Terrhigtoii 
said,  "  I  wish  to  make  mv  will.'*  I  said,  •*  WowW  you  not  like  io  be  alone?" 
Upon  my  saying  so,  Zachariah  Terrington  got  off  his  chair,  and  the  testator 
said,  "No,  I  dont  wish  yon  to  go ;  1  wish  you  to  stay;  1  mean  to  appohit 
you  one  of  my  cTecutora,  and  I  would  rather  you  stayed  aad  heard."  The 
testator  appeared  to  me  to  be  faint,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Would  you  not  like 
to  have  a  little  ale?"  He  replied,  "Walking  is  an  exiBrtimL  to  me,  aadi  am 
tired ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  take  a  drop  until  I  h»ve  made  my  wiH**  I 
then  said  to  him,  "  What  propertjf  have  you  ?"  He  said,  "  I  bato  woui thirty 
acres  of  land,  and  about  600^.  which  I  have  lent  to  my  brathep-in4«w,  Johnson, 
on  a  note,  and  a  few  other  things  of  small  value/'  I  then  said,  "  How  do  yot 
wish  to  leave  it?''  He  said,  "  Ivnak  to  leave  ik» interest  of  200/.  to  nv sister 
in  America  for  life,  and  then  to  her  children ;  iOL  to  my  uneie  Zaehanah ;  mk 
the  remamdcr  of  my  property  to  be  divided  amonint  nia  cliildrMu"  I  said, 
"  Who  do  you  wish  to  be  executors  ?"  He  said,  "  i  wiah  my  untie  Zadnriah 
to  be  one,  and  I  should  like  you  to  be  tbe  other."  I  said,  "I  hardly  like  to 
be  so.  What  makes  vou  choose  me;  vou  dcm't  know  me?"  He  said,  "I 
don't  know  you  myself,  but  I  have  heard  many  speak  of  y>du,  and  I  have  a  par- 
ticular wish  that  you  should  be  my  executor."  He  said,  "  I  don't  want  to 
trouble  you  in  the  matter,  but  I  want  some  one  tha;t  I  oan  rel^  on  to  send  the 
money  to  my  sister  in  America  regularly."  I  said,  "  If  that  is  yow  object  I 
don't  mind."  1  then  said,  "Trustees  are  not  entitled  to  ekitge ;  wad  as  yot 
are  no  interest  to  me  I  should  object  to  be  a  trustee  and  not  eharge."  He 
said,  "  Oh,  I  don't  want  that ;  I  wish  you  to  be  paid  nil  your  usual  oharf^" 
I  said,  "Very  well;  I'll  put  a  dause  in  the  will;"  aal  he  said,  "Tiiafs 
light,"  or  "  All  right."  i  then  commenoed  writing  the  wilL  After  I  hdl 
written  a  line  or  two,  I  said  to  him,  "  You  seem  to  me  in  a  very  feeUe 
stato  of  healtL"  He  said,  "  I  am  not  well ;  I  am  subject  to  bleedinf^  whiok 
weakens  me  a  great  deal."  I  then  said,  "I  am  quite  satisfted  with  yoor|)er* 
feet  comprehension ;  but  seeing  your  stato  of  health  it  would  ToUerve  my  amid 
that  you  should  see  a  medical  man."  He  said,  "  I  have  no  objeeftion..  I  «isb 
everything  done  to  make  my  will  secure;  send  for  anybody  you  like."  I 
called  my  clerk,  and  directed  him  to  bring  the  first  medMsal  msB  he  foond  it 
home.  Whilst  the  clerk  was  gone  I  said,  **  Are  you  quite  detormined  to  leaM 
nothing  to  year  mother  and  your  other  sister  P'  He  sud,  "Not  one  faitfaisf.'* 
I  said,  "  It  will  excite  a  very  bitter  feeling  in  your  mother's  miwL"  He  mi 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  expect  I  have  a  right  to  do  whai  I  Kko-  with  vy 
own."  Upon  that  I  went  on  writing  the  will  imtii  Mr.  TM»  oarae.  When 
Mr.  Tubbs  arrived  I  said  to  bun,  "1%is  is  Mr.  William  Terrington,  sir;  he  hm 
instructed  me  to  make  a  'vHU,  and  ho  has  given  me  instructions  wiUl  vsiy  gr^t 
clearness,  but  he  seems  to  me  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  and  there  will  Pio> 
bably  be  dissatisfaction  caused  if  he  should  die ;  and  I  thoiofove  thoaki  be 
glad  if  you  would  examine  him  yourself  and  say  what  you  think."  Mr.  Tabbs 
sat  down  by  him  and  asked  him  his  age,  or  somethiag  to  that  efleoi,  and  tboa 
said,  "  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  drinking  ?"  The  ieotator  ssid^  "  I  am  worrj  to 
say  I  am ;  but  I  have  not  taken  one  drop  this  morning,  for  I  was  detenninMl 
to  oome  solid  and  sober  to  make  my  will"  Mr.  Tubbs  t^en  went  on  ^petkitf 
to  him,  and  I  went  on  writing  the  will  in  hopes  of  bein^  aUe  to  finish  il  |a 
time  for  Mr.  Tubbs  to  sign  it.  Before  I  had  finished  writing,  Mr.  Tabhs  aaid 
to  me,  " He  is  as  fit  to  make  a  will  as  I  am."  i  said,  "  Sol  thought  myaelC 
but  still  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  your  opinion.  Will  you  stay  andvitneas 
it  P"    He  said,  "  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  cannot ;  but  you  can  go  on  with  perfect 
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Dfoprietf ."    He  thea  left,  aod  I  went  on  and  finished  the  will.    After  I  had 
nniahed  it»  I  read  it  over  to  the  testator.    He  put  sevecal  questions  upon  it  as 
I  proceeded.    He  asked  whetiier  his  lands  would  go  under  the  eeneral  descrio- 
tioii)  and  other  (jaesticMis  all  relevant  to  the  matter;  and  when  I  nnbhed  he  saia, 
"  Yoii  have  got  it  quite  rig^it/'    I  then  went  for  Mr.  Stuck,  my  nearest  neighs 
boor.    Mr.  Stock  came,  and  I  called  Balding,  my  clerk,  and  I  said  in  their 
presence,  **  Mr.  Tenington,  you  have  heard  this  will  read,  does  it  correctly 
express  your  desires  ?**    He  said,  "  Yes."    I  then  said,  "  Will  you  then  exe- 
eate  it,  and  desire  tjiese  two  gentlemen  to  attest  it  ?"  He  said,  "  Yes."    And 
he  then  signed  it^  and  Mr.  Stuck  and  Mr.  Balding  signed  it  in  his  presence. 
When  that  was  done  he  said» ."  Uncle,  I  wish  you  would  kindly  fetch  the  gig 
from  the  Five  Bells,  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  walking."    His  uncle  went, 
and  h»«4af  ed  with  me  and  said,  "  You  offered  me  a  ehus  of  ale,  but  I  would 
oot  take  it  before  I  signed  my  will ;  now,  I  should  oe  much  obliged  if  vou 
would  1st  me  have  it."    I  rung  for  a  glass  of  ale,  and  he  leant  back  m  his  chair 
sad  said,  "  Now  I  feel  veiy  muoh  relieved  now  that  I  have  made  my  will ;  and 
I  should  have  boea  very  much  anuoved  if  my  mother  or  Mrs.  Johnson  got  a 
fitfthing  of  my  money."    I  said,  "  What  is  the  reason  you  seem  to  dislike  your 
mother  so  much  P"    He  said,  **  Oh,  she  has  never  been  a  mother  to  mc."    I 
said,  "  You  have  been  living  with  her  for  some  time,  have  you  not,  though  P" 
He  said,  "Yes,  but  I  have  never  been  comfortable  there;  but  I  have  long  been 
wishing  and  intended  to  leave.    I  rather  hastened  away,  and  have  left  her  now 
for  goal."    I  said,  "  What  hastened  you  away  P"    He  said,  '*  Why,  the  ser- 
vant girl  told  me  something  which  I  aid  not  uke."    I  said,  "  What  was  it  ?" 
'*  She  said  she  saw  my  mother  put  something  in  my  drink  when  I  was  not 
there.    She  told  me  she  threw  it  away  and  put  me  some  fresh  drink."    I  said, 
"^  Oh,  vom:  motber  oould  not  have  intended  to  have  hurt  you."    He  said,  "  I 
don't  know  that  she  did ;  but  you  do  not  know  my  mother  as  well  as  I  do." 
He  said  he  was  going  to  live  at  his  unole's  a  little  while,  and  then  he  intended 
to  take  a  cottage. 

Dki  he  appear  to  yoato  understand  what  he  was  talking  about  ? — ^Most  per- 
fecdy  so. 
I'Vas  hia  eonvemation  all  rational  ? — Perfectly  so  in  every  respect. 
Bid  he  say  anything  to  indicate  an  unsound  state  of  mind  in  any  respect  ? — 
Not  ene  word* 

CroM^exaoiined  by  Dr.  Phillimore :  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  the  con- 
vecsatkm  I  have  detailed  b  verbatim,  but  it  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 
I  know  Mn  Bayst  ootaveyaneer,  of  WisbecL  He  came  down  to  have  the  will 
raid  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson,  at  the  funeral.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was 
nrprised  I  made  a  will  for  such  a  person  as  that.  Mr.  Bays  told  me  the  will 
would  mtmi  likeU  be  disputed,  and  I  said,  if  that  is  so,  I  shall  not  act  as 
exeeator ;  and  I  aid  not  much  like  being  made  executor  at  all,  but  the  testator 
pressed  me*  I  did  not  know  the  testator  before  he  went  to  America. 
Zachatiah,  the  ande,  I  have  known  many  years ;  he  keeps  a  public-house  at 
SmnBth. 

Do  you  not  kaow  that  it  is  a  disreputable  house  P — Certainly  not ;  on  the 
eoniraiyt,  I  think  it  is  a  most  respectable  house.  I  was  never  there  with  Mr. 
Tubbe.  About  a  fortnight  ago  I  met  the  witnesses  there  and  took  their  evi- 
dence dowin  in  a  room.  Dazing  the  whole  of  the  conversation  with  the  testator 
the  ancle  nevw  said  a  wovdTThia  was  the  first  intimation  that  I  was  required 
to  make  the  wiM  for  him.  The  uncle  had  not  said  a  word  to  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  Mr.  Metodfe  is  solicitor  for  a  portion  of  the  family,  but  there  is 
not  what  I  eall  a  family  solicitor.  I  know  Mr.  WUkin.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  refused  ta  make  the  will.  The  testator  answered  all  my  Questions  very 
clearly,  and  gave  his  instructions  as  dearly  as  either  you  or  L  I  do  not  know 
that  1  ahgula  have  suggested  sending  for  a  medical  man  had  I  not  known  Mrs. 
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Terrington's  peculiar  character.  I  tboaffht  she  would  be  sure  to  dispute  the 
will  if  there  was  the  slightest  occasion  tor  it.  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the 
habits  of  the  deceased  beyond  what  he  himself  told  me. 

Mr.  James  Trancis  Balding  examined  by  Br.  Tristram :  He  said  he  was 
clerk  to  Mr.  Ollard,  and  recollected  the  testator  coming  to  the  office  on  the 
19th  of  January  last.  Witness  was  present  the  whole  time  Mr.  Tubbs  was  in 
the  room,  and  he  was  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will.  The  testator 
signed  in  the  presence  of  witness  and  Mr.  Stuck ;  and  the  attesting  witnesses 
signed  in  each  other's  presence  and  in  the  testator's  presence.  Witness  heard 
Mr.  Tubbs  say,  "  He  is  as  fit  to  make  a  will  as  I  am.  The  testator  appeared 
to  be  as  fit  to  make  a  will  as  any  one  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  office. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore :  He  judged  of  the  testator's  competency 
to  make  a  will  from  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  answered  the 
questions  that  were  put  to  him. 

Mr.  James  Reynolds  Stuck  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram :  He  lived  at  Upwell, 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  a  grocer  and  draper.  He  never  saw  the  testator 
until  he  attested  the  will  at  Mr.  Ollard's  office.  The  testator  appeared  calm 
and  collected,  but  very  unwell.  He  saw  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  testator 
was  not  capable  of  makinga  will. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  rhillimore :  Witness  knew  nothing  about  the  family. 
Be  was  in  the  room  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  He  put  no  questions  to 
deceased  himself. 

Zachariah  Terrington  examined  by  Serjeant  Pigott :  I  am  the  uncle  of  the 
testator.  I  live  at  Emneth,  near  Wisbech.  I  am  a  publican  and  a  fanner. 
The  house  is  called  the  Hungate  Inn.  I  farm  about  120  or  130  acres  of  land. 
I  possess  land  of  my  own  besides.  My  father's  name  was  John  Tenington. 
The  testator  lived  at  my  father's  house  some  time.  He  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old  when  he  first  came  there.  He  continued  at  my  father's  till 
he  was  about  fifteen.  He  was  thirty -two  when  he  died.  I  lived  at  home  while 
he  was  with  us.  Mv  father  sent  him  to  school,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  be  was 
sent  home  to  his  father  and  mother.  He  lived  at  home  a  day  or  two,  until  be 
fell  out  with  them,  and  then  he  went  roaming  about  from  one  place  to  another. 
When  roaming  about  he  was  sometimes  along  with  me  and  sometimes  at  Mr. 
Hewlett's,  working  for  us.  I  had  a  farm  of  my  own  then.  He  would  stay  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  with  me  at  a  time.  Mr.  Hewlett  married  his  mother^s 
sister,  and  was  a  publican  and  a  farmer  in  the  Tens.  The  test-ator  was  not 
able  to  get  a  livelinood;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  1849,  he  applied  to  the  parish. 
I  was  not  present  when  he  applied  to  the  guardians,  but  I  heard  my  brother 
say  one  of  the  guardians  haa  given  him  an  order.  The  testator  went  to 
America,  working  his  passage  out,  and  then  he  came  home  again.  He  returned 
to  America,  and  was  away  six  years.  Before  he  went  to  America  he  borrowed 
money  of  me  several  times,  as  he  was  in  poor  circumstances.  His  father  died 
about  1852,  and  left  the  testator  a  sum  ot  20/.,  which  I  believe  my  father  sent 
out  to  him.  I  produce  letters  from  the  testator,  written  while  he  was  in 
America.  [One  of  the  letters,  dated  April  25th,  1852,  was  read,  acknowledg- 
ing the  draft  and  giving  the  testator's  impressions  of  American  character.  He 
described  their  extreme  inquisitivencss  and  their  proneness  to  relieve  strangers 
of  their  money,  "either  by  hook  or  by  crook;"  and  he  added,  "  You  must  not 
get  drunk  here  and  lie  on  the  seats  as  I  used  to  do  in  those  old  publics  on  the 
smecs  or  fens."  Other  letters  were  read.]  I  remember  his  brother  John  dyinff 
in  1S57.  It  was  soon  after  that  the  testator  was  sent  for  to  return  home.  I 
never  wrote  to  him  while  he  was  in  America.  My  father  has  been  dead  about 
three  years.  The  testator  arrived  home  from  America  in  November,  1857.  He 
came  to  m^  house  the  day  after  he  landed,  and  stayed  a  week  with  me.  He 
was  taken  ill  the  day  he  arrived,  and  Mr.  Wollis,  a  doctor,  was  called  in  to 
attend  him.    Mr.  Waliis  is  since  dead.    The  testator  was  in  bed  all  day.    I 
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believe  his  illness  came  through  drink.  He  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  catne. 
He  got  up  the  next  morning.  The  doctor  yisited  him  twice,  but  onl^  saw  him 
oace.  He  had  some  medicine  the  first  time  the  doctor  came.  While  he  was 
staying  with  me  that  week  he  amused  himself  by  walking  about  with  me  on 
mj  business.  He  talked  about  farming  and  about  America,  and  appeared  to  be 
well.  He  went  to  see  Ids  mother  on  the  Saturday  in  consequence  of  my  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  that  effect.  He  went  off  to  see  her  by  himself,  but  I  met 
liim  on  the  road  and  accompanied  him.    We  met  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the  road  iu 


came  up  and  said,  in  reference  to  her  conduct,  "  She's  a  nice  sort  of  a  sister; 
she  didn't  speak  to  me."    He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  mother's,  and  I 
turned  back  and  accompanied  him.    While  we  were  going  along  the  road,  he 
said  my  wife  wanted  him  to  go  and  see  his  mother.    He  stayed  at  his  mother's 
about  ten  minutes.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  friendly  meeting,  as  I 
stopped  outside.    I  remember  his  asking  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  about  his 
brother's  affairs.  He  said,  "  Will  you  go  and  see  me  righted  about  my  money?" 
1  said  "  Yes."    He  told  me  his  money  was  all  at  Mr.  Metcalfe's  olfice.    Mr. 
Metcalfe  said  it  was  not  the  proper  time  to  receive  it.    At  the  end  of  the  week 
he  went  to  live  at  his  mother's,  and  remained  there  till  January,  1859.    He 
visited  me  two  and  three  times  a  week,  and  on  one  occasion  stayed  all  night. 
I  remember  his  coming  on  Monday,  the  17th.    He  came  with  Mr.  Forth,  the 
baker,  in  his  cart,  and  he  said  he  and  his  mother  had  been  falling  out,  and  he 
would  not  stay  anv  longer  with  her.    He  asked  whether  he  might  keep  along 
with  me.    I  said  he  might  as  long  as  he  liked,  and  when  he  got  tired  he  might 
leave.    He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  go  along  with  him  and  make  a  will  the 
next  morning.    I  said  I  would  if  I  was  not  busy.    I  was  busy  the  next  day 
and  did  not  go  with  him ;  but  I  went  with  him  on  the  following  day,  Wednes- 
day.   There  was  a  man  named  Diggle  in  the  house  when  he  asked  me,  and  the 
testator  wished  him  to  go  along  with  us.    I  drove  him  to  Upwell  to  Mr. 
Oliard's  office  at  his  request,    lie  had  seen  Mr.  OUard's  name  in  the  news- 
paper.   He  said,  "  We'll  go  to  that  little  man  at  'Well."    I  said,  "  You  mean 
Mr.  OUard  ?"  and  he  said  "  Yes."    He  said  he  would  not  go  to  Mr.  Metcalfe 
because  he  could  not  get  his  money  from  him.    We  conversed  but  little  on  the 
road.    He  borrowed  some  money  of  me  as  we  went  along,  for  the  purpose  of 
paymg  Mr.  OUard  for  making  the  will.    I  remained  in  the  room  wliile  tJio  will 
was  made  at  his  own  request.    I  remember  my  nephew  speakiug  to  me  about 
having  bought  a  hoe  to  amuse  himself  with  it,  and  telling  me  tliat  his  mother 
complained  of  his  eating  too  much,  and  wished  him  not  to  use  tlie  hoe.    He 
also  said  his  mother  had  a  cask  of  liquor  in  the  house,  and  wanted  to  sell  it  oat 
to  liim  by  the  bottle.    He  drank  a  good  deal  occasionally.    I  have  never  seen 
him  intoxicated.    I  remember  his  mother  coming  to  my  house  when  he  rer 
turned  from  America^  but  I  was  not  at  home  at  the  time.    He  was  taken  ill 
on  Sunday  afternoon.    I  asked  him  if  I  should  fetch  a  doctor.    He  said  no ; 
if  he  was  worse  he  would  let  him  know.     I  saw  him  again  that  day.     He  said 
he  neither  felt  ache  nor  pain.    I  again  spoke  to  him  about  the  doctor,  and  he 
said  if  he  felt  worse  he  would  let  him  know.  The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
after  1  came  in  from  the  farm,  my  wife  told  me  he  was  a  little  worse.    I  went 
np  and  finding  he  was  much  worse,  I  put  my  horse  to  and  went  for  Mr. 
Tubbs.    Mr.  Tubbs  came  between  eleven  and  twelve,  but  by  that  time  he 
was  dead. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  PhilHmore. — I  did  not  send  for  Mrs.  Bradley  on 
Saturday  to  nurse  him.  Mrs.  Bradley  is  a  charwoman.  She  oame  on  Saturday 
and  sat  up  with  him  all  night,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  little  drinlw 
when  he  wanted  it — wine-and-wat^  and  gin-and-water. 
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The  Jud^e. — ^Why  did  Mrs.  Bradley  sit  up  with  him  on  Saturday  night  to 
give  him  dnnk  ? — ^Because  there  was  no  bell-pull. 

But  how  was  it  that  she  sat  up  with  him  that  night  and  not  on  Friday  night? 
—Because  "  my  missus  "  could  not  do  so. 

But  was  it  necessary  that  anybody  should  sit  up  with  him  at  all  f — I  don't 
know  any  reason  particular.  He  might  be  a  little  worse — ^he  was  not  much 
worse.    He  was  not  bad  the  day  before. 

How  came  you  to  swear  that  you  did  not  know  anything  of  his  illnesa  until 
Saturday  afternoon  ? — ^He  appeared  muoh  the  same  as  usual. 

Cross-examination  continued. — My  son  alwajrs  slept  with  him  except  one 
night,  and  then  my  son  refused  to  sleep  with  mm  because  he  wetted  the  bed. 
He  did  not  tell  me  he  was  frightened  to  sleep  with  him  because  he  rared  so. 
When  he  was  in  America  I  am  not  aware  that  his  father  and  mother  sent  him 
money. 

Was  he  not  an  habitual  drunkard  before  he  went  to  America  ? — ^He  used  to 
drink  a  little ;  he  used  to  get  drunk  sometimes,  and  sometimes  he  did  not. 

Was  he  not  generally  drunk  ? — ^Yes ;  he  used  to  get  drunk  a  goodish  bit. 
He  returned  in  1857.  He  was  brought  to  my  house  in  a  cart.  He  was  not 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself.  I  believe  he  was  a  little  bit  drunk.  During 
the  week  he  was  at  my  house  he  was  never  drunk  but  once. 

Upon  your  oath,  was  he  not  covered  with  lice,  owing  to  his  drunken  and 
careless  habits,  when  you  took  him  to  his  mother's  ? 

No.  I  did  not  say  to  his  mother, "  Unless  he  is  well  looked  after,  he  will  be 
lost ;"  nor  did  I  tell  her  that  he  bad  been  found  in  the  road  with  his  clothes 
down  and  his  shirt  over  his  head,  and  his  body  covered  with  dirt.  I  believe  be 
was  so  found  on  the  road,  and  he  was  brought  in  that  condition  to  my  house. 
His  mother  kept  an  inn  called  the  Jolly  Farmers  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  April,  1858,  the  testator  was  at  a  public  house  called  the  Chequers,  at 
Emneth.  That  house  is  kept  by  my  niece.  I  never  went  to  Mrs.  Tcrrington,  the 
mother,  to  tell  her  of  what  her  son  was  doin^at  the  Chequers,  or  what  was  beinr 
done  to  him.  I  never  said  they  were  gomg  to  get  nim  to  marry  that  gin 
(meaning  Thrasher's  sister),  and  that  thev  were  going  to  take  him  to  Lynn  to 
get  him  to  turn  his  money  over  to  her,  and  that  wnen  they  did  they  would  soon 
turn  him  off,  and  fly  about  spending  the  money.  I  know  Mrs.  Terrington's 
(the  mother's)  servant.  I  did  not  know  her  name  was  Mary  Fundrr.  I  never  aid 
to  her,  "  I  am  sure  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind ;  he  never  was  in  nis  right  mind 
all  the  time  I  knew  him."  Nor  have  I  said  that  I  had  to  get  up  four  or  five 
times  in  a  night  to  bottle  off  brandy  for  him,  and  that  I  had  to  lock  him  up. 
I  never  said  to  Mary  Fundry  that  I  was  sure  his  mother  had  poiV>ned  him. 
I  swear  distinctly  that  I  never  said  to  her  that  the  deceased  haa  told  me  that 
his  mother  had  poisoned  him.  He  had  fits  when  he  first  came  home,  but  not 
lately.  The  fits  lasted  about  two  or  three  minutes.  He  would  lay  ^uite  siiS, 
with  his  hands  contracted  and  his  mouth  wide  open.  I  gave  no  notice  to  Mr. 
Ollard  beforehand  that  we  were  coming  to  make  the  wilt.  My  nephew  began 
the  conversation  by  asking  me  if  I  would  eo  with  him.  He  never  said  how  he 
was  going  to  leave  it.  I  never  said  anything  to  him  about  leaving  it  to  his 
mother  and  his  sister,  or  to  his  sister  m  America.  He  never  said  anythine 
about  having  asked  either  Mr.  Metcalfe  or  Mr.  Wilkin  to  make  his  will.  I  heard 
the  solicitor  ask  him  if  he  was  ill.  I  did  not  say  anything.  I  knew  he  was  ill 
from  bleeding ;  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  ill  from  excessive  drinking.  I  do 
not  know  that  excessive  drinking  causes  death.  I  never  said  to  Mary  Fundrj 
anvthinff  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  clothes  off  the  night  he  made  the 
will.  His  legs  were  not  so  contracted  that  he  could  not  get  his  clones  off. 
Mr.  Tubbs  gave  the  certificate  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  Mr.  Tubbs  saw  him 
at  Mr.  Ollard's,  and  he  did  not  see  him  again  until  after  his  death.  I  did  not 
tell  Mr.  Tubbs  the  cause  of  his  death.    After  he  came  back  on  the  Monday 
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fffm  liis  mother's  he  was  not  onoe  drank  tip  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
not  dnmk  on  the  Tuesday ;  he  had  about  a  pint  of  beer  that  dav.  He  had  no 
spirits.  He  might  have  had  two  pints  of  beer.  On  the  Monday  he  did  not 
uve  above  one  pint  at  my  house.  Nobody  sat  up  with  him  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  nights.  My  son  slept  with  him.  I  was  not  present  when  my  wife 
told  Mr.  Johnson  my  boy  dare  not  sleep  with  him  on  account  of  his  raving. 
I  do  not  know  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  drunk  that  he  fell  down  in  the 
pigsW  and  the  pigs  walked  over  his  bod;^.  He  could  not  hold  his  water ;  he 
stooa  trembling,  and  the  water  fell  from  him.  He  was  sometimes  covered  with 
his  excrement,  which  fell  from  him.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Ollard  any  of  these 
things.  I  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Ollard  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  his  condition.  He  took  no  liquor  on  the  Wednesday  morning  when  he 
went  to  get  his  will  made.  The  reason  whv  he  took  none  was  because  he  was 
ailing  from  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  moutn  in  bed.  He  came  down  with  his 
mouth  all  covered  with  blood. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — ^The  woman  Bradley  occasionally  did 
work  at  my  house.  I  never  asked  her  to  sit  up  witb  him,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  my  wife  asked  her  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Terrington's  servant  (I  did  not  know 
her  name  was  Mary  Fundry)  came  to  hear  the  wul  read  at  the  funeral.  He  had 
no  fits  in  my  house  during  the  last  wetk  before  his  death. 

By  the  Judge. — When  he  came  back  from  his  mother's  house  the  last  week 
before  his  death,  he  said  the  girl  had  looked  through  the  keyhole  and  seen  her 
mixing  sometbiog  in  a  glass. 

Mr.  William  Tublris,  examined  by  Seijeant  Pigott. — ^I  have  been  in  practice 
in  Upwell  upwards  of  twenty  years.  I  remember  being  sent  for  on  the  19th  of 
January  to  go  to  Mr.  OUard's  office.  I  there  saw  the  testator.  Mr.  Ollard 
told  me  why  I  was  sent  for.  He  said :  "  I  have  sent  for  you  to  see  this  Mr. 
Terrington,  although  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  his  capability  to  make  a  will." 
After  passing  Mr.  Ollard,  I  questioned  the  testator  as  to  his  past  life.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  taking  a  little  drink,  whidi  he  acknowledged.  I  said,  "Are 
yott  rather  fond  of  taking  a  little  drink  ?"  He  said,  '*  Yes."  I  gave  him  a 
multiplication-table  to  test  his  capability. .  I  asked  him  how  much  twice  seven 
was,  and  three  times  seven.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  he  answered  all  my  questions 
in  a  straightforward  manner.  He  said  he  had  come  to  give  Mr.  Ollard  instruo^ 
tions  to  make  a  will,  that  he  came  sound  and  solid  on  purpose,  and  had  taken 
no  drink  that  day.  I  felt  his  pulse  and  looked  at  his  tongue.  His  pulse  was 
slow  and  jerking — ^what  we  call  a  h»morrhagic  pulse.  I  sat  down  and  conversed 
with  him  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lam  satisfied  from  what  1  saw  of  him 
that  he  was  tlien  endowed  with  full  consciousness  and  perfect  reason,  and  quite 
competent  to  dispose  of  his  property.  1  detected  nothing  to  indicate  an  unsound 
state  of  mind.  1  examined  his  mouth,  and  found  symptoms  of  a  scorbutic 
humour  in  the  mouth,  as  well  as  of  raising  blood.  The  inabilitv  to  retain  water 
may  arise  from  other  causes  than  from  excessive  drinking.  Epileptic  fits  and 
delirium  tremens  do  not  necessarily  produce  mental  incapacity.  I  said  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  as  to  his  competence  to  make  a  will,  and  1  left.  1  was  sent 
lor  about  a  week  afterwards  to  his  unde  Zacbariah's,  and  found  him  dead.    I 

Sve  a  special  certificate,  which  I  derived  from  the  examination  1  made  on  the 
y  I  saw  him  at  Mr.  Ollard's  office.  His  condition  then  was  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  his  death.  1  apprehended  that  he  mi^ht  be  suddenly  carried  off 
from  syncope,  the  languid  circulation  being  insufficient  to  drive  the  blood  to 
the  head. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — I  ^ave  the  certificate  to  Mr.  Terrington, 
stating  that  if  that  certificate  was  not  satisfactory  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
an  inqnest.  I  oonoeive  syncope  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.  I  found 
that  opinion  upon  the  languid  circulation  he  had,  and  from  the  circumstance 
stated  by  his  attendants.    They  stated  they  were  going  to  give  him  some  drink, 
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when  he  tamed  up  his  eyes  and  died.  I  huve  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  was 
of  full  consciousness  and  reason  when  I  saw  him,  and  I  founded  my  opinion  ss 
to  that  upon  the  general  conversation  with  him.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  bis 
property  or  about  his  relatives.  I  recollect  asking  him  what  day  it  was,  and 
ne  told  me  correctly.  I  did  not  ask  him  about  his  former  illnesses.  I  was  not 
aware  he  bad  had  epileptic  fits ;  had  I  known  it,  it  would  not  have  altered  my 
opinion.  Epilepsy  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes,  not  entirely  from  drink, 
nad  I  been  aware  that  the  deceased  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  it  might  have  modified  my  opinion  as  to  his  full  consdons- 
ness  and  perfect  reason.  I  have  performed  an  operation  under  the  influence  of 
mesmerism. 

You  are  a  believer  in  mesmerism  ? — Of  course  I  am.  I  could  mesmerize  yon 
in  a  very  short  time.  (Laughter.)  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  cured  cases  of 
insanity  by  mesmerism. 

The  Judge  Ordinary  said  there  was  no  rule  of  law,  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  there  might  oe  upon  the  subject,  that  because  a  peraon  believed  in 
mesmerism  he  was  insane. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Figott. — Nor  that  a  witness  is  not  to  be  believed. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^I  never  said  the  testator  told  me  that  his 
mother  had  poisoned  him.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  heard  a  man,  who  wu 
getting  his  dinner  at  the  house  when  I  called  there  on  the  day  after  his  death, 
say  the  deceased  had  said  that  if  he  had  remained  with  his  mother  he  would 
have  been  muddled  out  of  his  life.  By  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Ollard's  I  thought 
he  was  fond  of  drinking.    His  flesh  was  pale  and  emaciated. 

By  the  Judge  Ordirueu'y. — Drinking  sometimes  produces  a  rubicund  oolonr 
and  sometimes  a  pale  colour ;  the  pale  colour  denotes  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  intemperance. 

Cross-examination  continued. — ^I  should  say  he  had  the  appearance  of  being  a 
confirmed  drunkard.  His  observation  that  he  came  sound  and  solid  struck  my 
attention.  He  had  symptoms  of  pectoriloquy,  or  talking  in  the  chest.  The 
inability  to  hold  water  is  a  si^  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  but  it  might  also 
result  from  a  calculus  in  the  bladder. 

He-examined.— With  inability  to  retain  water  there  maybe  perfect  soundness 
of  mind. 

Mrs.  Mary  Terrington,  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram. — I  am  the  wife  of  the 
plaintiff,  Zacbariah  Terring^n.  I  have  known  the  testator  for  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  I  recollect  him  going  to  school  in  1840.  After  he  left  school  he 
went  home,  and  after  he  left  home  he  was  with  me  the  whole  of  one  summer- 
that  was  some  time  before  he  went  to  America.  On  his  return  from  America 
he  came  to  our  house,  and  was  brought  in  a  cart.  He  was  very  dirty  indeed, 
and  my  daughter  washed  him,  and  put  him  on^  of  my  boy's  shirts  on,  and  put 
him  to  bed.  We  then  sent  for  Mr.  Wfdlis.  Fridav  he  was  ill.  Saturday  he 
got  up  as  usual,  and  I  advised  him  to  go  to  his  mother.  A  day  or  two  baore 
the  17th  of  January  last  I  received  a  message  from  the  testator.  I  sent  word 
back  that  he  might  come  and  stay  with  me  as  long  as  he  liked.  He  came  on 
the  17th,  about  six  in  the  evening.  He  was  quite  sober.  He  had  something 
the  matter  with  his  legs  then,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  walk  on  his  toes.  I 
heard  him  ask  my  husband  and  Mr.  Dig^le  to  go  with  him  to  make  his  will 
He  was  sober  on  the  1 8th,  and  was  down  m  our  little  ^rass-field-  On  the  19th 
he  bled  very  much  in  the  morning.  He  got  up  about  nine.  I  washed  his  hands 
and  face,  and  combed  his  hair  out,  for  he  was  smothered  with  blood.  He  told 
me  he  was  very  often  so.  On  Thursday,  the  20th^  he  was  up  all  day.  On  the 
Fridav  and  Saturday  the  same.  On  the  Saturday  night  I  thought  he  was  worse 
than  ne  had  been.  I  said  I  would  not  let  my  httle  boy  sleep  with  him,  and  I 
sent  for  Mrs.  Bradley  to  sit  up  with  him.  I  never  heard  him  oonoplain  dnrinf 
Saturday  night.    On  Sunday  1  proposed  to  send  for  a  doctor.    He  said,  "I 
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VQii't  have  him  fetched;  I  shall  know  when  I  am  any  worse,  and  I  will  call 
jou."  On  the  Sunday  he  had  some  wine-and-water.  On  the  Monday  morning 
Jie  was  worse.  I  gave  him  wine-and-water  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  morning.  When  Terrington  came  in  from  the  fields  I  told  him  the  testator 
was  worse,  and  told  him  to  go  for  Tnbbs.  He  got  his  horse,  and,  without 
waiting  to  put  on  a  saddle,  he  went  for  Tubbs. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — ^I  remember  on  one  occasion  calling  at 
Mrs.  Terrington's  after  she  left  the  Jolly  Farmers,  and  having  some  conversation 
with  her  about  the  deceased.  I  do  not  recollect  saying  that  he  was  not  in  his 
right  mind.  I  could  almost  swear  I  did  not.  He  was  constantly  in  a  state  of 
the  joost  horrible  fiith  when  he  was  with  us.  I  have  complained  of  his  wetting 
the  bed.  He  was  subject  to  that  when  he  was  a  child.  I  have  often  heard 
hiiD  say  that  his  mother  tried  to  poison  him,  but  I  always  hushed  him,  and  told 
him  it  was  all  nonsense.  I  have  heard  him  say  so  several  times.  I  never  told 
Johnson  that  my  boy  could  not  sleep  with  him  any  longer  on  account  of  his 
raving.  I  never  said  we  would  not  let  him  have  any  drink  because  Mr.  Tubbs 
told  us  not. 

He-examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Pigott. — I  never  saw  Mr.  Tubbs.  He  said 
the  girl  told  him  his  mother  had  tried  to  poison  him.  His  mother  saw  him  at 
our  house  after  he  arrived  from  America. 

By  the  Judge  Ordinary. — I  sent  for  her  the  same  day.  She  came  and  saw 
him.  He  was  then  in  bed.  I  heard  him  tell  her  she  had  never  been  a  mother 
to  him.  She  said,  "  How  can  you  say  so."  He  made  answer,  "  You  never  was 
a  mother  to  me ;  my  grandfather's  old  housekeeper  was  my  mother."  If  it  had 
not  been  for  me  and  Mrs.  Henry  Terrington  he  would  have  got  out  of  bed  and 
knocked  her  down.  I  held  him  in  bed,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Terrington  took  the 
mother  into  my  room.  I  first  recommended  him  to  go  to  his  mother.  I  recom- 
mended him  on  the  Friday  to  go  and  see  his  mother.  He  was  sensible,  and 
able  to  help  himself.  My  daughter  washed  him  because  he  was  dirty.  I  sent 
for  the  mother  because  I  thought  she  would  like  to  see  him.  He  was  tolerably 
sober  when  lie  wished  to  use  violence  towards  his  mother.  He  always  had  a 
strons  feeling  against  her.  The  next  morning  I  persuaded  him  to  go,  when, 
for  what  I  know,  he  might  be  in  a  little  milder  temper. 

The  Judge  Ordinary. — ^We  can  all  judge  about  that. 

Thomas  Bellinson,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — He  lived  at  Walsoken, 
and  was  a  farmer  and  innkeeper.  He  knew  the  deceased  before  he  went  to 
America,  when  he  was  greatly  in  want.  He  got  into  debt  at  his  house  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-eight  shillings,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  America  the 
last  time  he  (»dled  and  paid  the  money.  He  understood  what  he  was  about 
just  as  well  as  witness.  He  talked  about  America,  and  about  old  times.  He 
had  a  long  memory,  and  told  witness  things  he  could  not  recollect  himself. 
Witness  saw  him  after  that  about  once  a  week.  He  took  a  glass  occasionally 
at  witness's  house.  Witness  had  seen  him  walking  about  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  fens  and  other  persons,  and  had  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
There  was  nothing  to  indicate  m  the  slightest  degree  an  unsound  inind.  Witness 
saw  him  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  when  he  came  to  his  yard  and  said 
hia  mother  had  been  trying  to  poison  him.  Witness  replied,  "  You  should  not 
say  so ;  you'll  get  your  mother  into  difficulties."  He  asked  witness  what  he 
had  better  do,  and  the  reply  made  was,  "I  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  the 
house  again  if  I  thought  so."  He  said  the  servant  girl  told  him.  He  had  been 
tipsy  t&t  day,  but  he  had  laid  down  to  sleep,  and  had  got  over  it.  When  he 
was  talking  to  witness  he  appeared  "  quite  undisturbed "  in  his  mind.  He 
walked  witn  a  stick. 

Cross-exanuned  by  Dr.  Phillimore.— The  money  testator  owed  him  was  for 
beer.  Witness  saw  Mr.  Ollard  at  Zachariah  Terrin«ton's  beer  house,  and  told 
him  he  did  not  wbh  to  be  a  witness.    He  never  told  Johnson  that  he  thought 
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the  deceased  was  crazy :  he  never  said  snch  a  thing.  Witness  could  not 
the  question,  whether  he  believed  at  the  time  that  the  mother  had  been  trying 
to  poison  him — ^he  should  think  the  mother  knew  better  than  that.  By  **  nn- 
distiirbed  in  his  mind,"  witness  meant  "  disturbed."  He  had  seen  the  deceased 
drunk,  and  so  he  had  a  great  many  men,  and  no  fools  eitha.  He  might  have 
had  some  conversation  with  the  testator  about  his  property. 

He-examined  bjr  Mr.  Seneant  Figott. — About  a  month  after  his  death  his 
mother  sent  for  witness  ana  said  she  was  a  poor  widow  in  difficulties,  and  she 
wanted  him  to  do  her  a  kindness.  She  said, ''  I  want  you  to  go  and  say  that  yon 
think  my  son  was  not  in  his  right  mind,"  Witness  repfied,  '*  I  cannot  m 
any  such  thing.  I  believe  he  was  as  right  in  his  mind  as  I  am."  I  sai^ 
"  Johnson  was  a  drinking  man ;  Hewlett  was  a  drinking  man ;  and  they  made 
the  best  of  bargains  and  made  lots  of  money ;  therefore,  if  a  man  is  canaUe  of 

fetting  money  being  drunk,  he  is  citable  of  giving  away  money  being  anmk." 
added,  "  The  last  word  I  heard  your  son  say  was  that  you  had  been  tryia^  to 
poison  him."  She  said,  "  Nonsense,  I  used  to  give  him  a  small  pill  of  opiaai 
at  tunes,  when  he  had  a  craving  for  it."  She  said  she  would  show  him  the 
of  the  pill,  and  she  then  showed  him  a  pill  in  a  tin-box. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  FhiUimore. — ^Before  he  went  to  America  he 
accustomed  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco. 

William  Wightman,  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram. — ^He  was  a  fanner  and  inn- 
keeper. He  was  acquainted  with  the  testator,  and  had  known  him  for  iourteea 
years,  and  had  played  and  worked  with  him.  On  hk  return  from  America,  he 
paid  witness  a  debt  of  15s.  or  16s.,  which  he  contracted  before  he  went  to 
America.  Since  his  return  witness  saw  him  repeatedly.  A  few  days  befon 
his  death,  he  said  his  mother  had  tried  to  poison  him.  The  servant  girl  told 
.him  so,  and  that  hb  mother  had  mixed  up  some  several  times,  and  he  attributed 
his  bad  legs  to  what  she  had  given  him.  The  testator  talked  rationally  npoa 
subjects  that  had  occurred  many  years  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  PhilUmore. — ^Part  of  the  debt  was  for  drink  and  part 
for  victuals. 

Charles  Diggles,  examined  by  Serjeant  Pigott. — He  was  a  fanner  at  £mnc^ 
and  knew  the  Torringtons.  Before  the  testator  went  to  Amerioa  he  lent  him 
7s.  He  was  fond  of  drink.  Since  his  return  from  America  he  had  seen,  him 
regularly  once  and  twice  a  week.  He  always  talked  as  well  as  anotiier  man 
could.  On  the  17th  of  January  witness  saw  him  at  the  JoUy  Farmers,  when 
he  said,  "Have  you  heard  anything  about  this  pill  concern?  Witness  said 
he  had  heard  a  httle  about  it,  but  he  never  took  any  notice  of  it.  He  rnoined^ 
"  There's  a  large  pill  here  which  mother  was  going  to  avc  me."     Wit 


asked,  "  What  was'she  going  to  give  you  that  for  P  ^*  "  Well,  I  don't  know." 
he  said,  "  she  sent  the  gal  with  it."  He  added, ''  That  am't  idl,  Charles ;  ^ 
^1  was  looking  through  the  keyhole,  and  she  see  my  mother  mix  something  up 
in  a  glass,  and  she  gave  it  to  the  gal  and  told  her  to  bring  it  to  me,  ana  the 
gal  told  me  she  flung  it  away."  He  then  said,  **  You  shaU  have  that  little 
.  money  as  soon  as  I  can  get  hold  of  it,  but  I  shall  have  a  row  with  my  mother 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  for  they  will  not  let  me  have  enough  to  pay  yon  with." 
Porth  then  came  in,  soon  afterwards,  and  the  testator  went  away  with  him  in 
his  cart.  He  had  heard  there  was  a  piU  in  the  house,  but  he  <ud  not  see  it. 
On  the  same  occasion  the  testator  complained  of  his  infirmities,  and  gave  that 
as  a  reason  why  he  stopped  so  long  at  his  mother's.  In  the  eveuing  witness 
went  to  Zachariah  Ternngton's,  and  the  testator  asked  him  to  come  and  sit  by 
the  flre.  He  then  said  lie  wanted  xritness  to  go  with  him  and  his  unck 
Zachariah  to  'Well,  as  he  wanted  to  make  a  will.  Witness  said  "  he  wonld 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  no  scholar."  About  two  nights 
afterwards  witness  again  saw  him,  when  he  said  he  did  not  feel  very  well,  and 
very  soon  afterwards  he  called  to  his  aunt  to  assist  him  upstairs.  *The  olves 
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of  his  legs  were  affects,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  walk  on  his  toes.  He 
always  spoke  rery  badly  of  his  mother,  sayine  that  before  he  went  to  America 
she  voold  not  let  him  go  nigh  the  house,  mtness  had  seen  the  tears  fall  from 
his  eyea  when  he  had  been  speaking  about  it.  He  always  talked  rationally  aaoi. 
as  well  as  anybody  else. 

Cross>examinea  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — ^The  testator  said  the  pill  was  kept  at 
the  Jollr  Farmers,  but  witness  had  never  seen  it.  What  he  said  about  the 
pill  in  the  morning  did  not  influence  him  in  the  evening  in  refusing  to  go  and 
attest  the  wilL 

William  Forth,  exammed  by  Dr.  Tristram. — ^He  was  a  baker  and  grooer  at 
Enmeth.  He  knew  the  deceased  for  twenty  years.  He  had  frequently  seen 
him  since  his  return  from  America.  He  took  him  to  Zacfaariah  Terrington's  on 
the  17th  of  January.  Witness  had  heard  the  report  about  the  mother  trying 
to  poison  him  at  the  Hungate,  and  when  he  saw  him  at  the  Jolly  Farmers,  the 
testator  declared  it  was  tixie.  He  never  said  anything  in  favour  of  his  mother. 
Onose  oeoasion  he  said  he  would  make  a  will  as  soon  as  ever  he  left  the  old 
fa-  ,  and  that  when  he  did  make  his  will  he  should  think  of  his  uncle 

Zachaiiah,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  very  highly,  saying  he  was  the  best  uncle 
he  had.  Since  his  death  witness  had  talked  with  the  mother  about  the  will, 
and  she  said  she  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  leave  the  money  out  of  the  family ; 
and  she  said  if  he  was  called  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  he  need  say  nothing  on 
either  side. 

Cross-exaniined  by  Dr.  Fhillimore. — ^The  first  he  heard  of  the  report  about 
the  poisoning  was  from  Mrs.  Zachariah  Terriuffton,  who,  at  the  same  time,  said 
that  he  might  go  and  live  there  as  lon^  as  he  liked.  He  had  seen  testator  so 
drunk  that  he  had  brought  him  home  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  He  was  very 
fond  of  drink.  Witness  did  not  consider  a  man  drunk  who  could  sit  up  in  a 
cart. 

The  Judge  Ordinary. — ^I  have  heard  a  man  say  he  did  not  think  a  man  drank 
who  could  tar  on  the  ground  without  holding.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  John  Terriuffton,  examined  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Pigott. — ^Hc  lived  at  Wisbech, 
and  was  uncle  to  Uie  deceased.  Before  he  went  to  America  the  first  time,  the 
deceased  went  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  relief.  Witness  was  at  the 
mother's  the  same  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Bays,  a  guardian,  informed  her  of  the 
application.  The  mother  said  she  did  not  care  what  became  of  him  or  where 
he  went  to,  they  would  not  give  him  any  mone}[.  The  father  said  they  must 
allow  him  something.  On  his  return  from  America,  he  slept  the  first  night  at 
witness's  house.  He  was  then  the  worse  for  drink.  Afterwards  he  used  to 
come  to  Wisbech  market^  the  same  as  other  people,  and  call  upon  witness.  He 
alwavs  talked  intelligibly  and  rationally.  He  once  told  witness  that  his  mother 
said  he  ought  to  leave  her  part  of  his  money. 

Cross-examined  by  Dr.  fhillimore. — Witness  was  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
nephew  before  his  .death.  He  was  a  drunkard,  and  his  appearance  was  that  of 
a  orunkard.     Witness  kept  a  public-house  at  Wisbech. 

Mr.  Henry  Terrington,  fanner,  examined  by  Dr.  Tristram. — ^He  was  an  uncle 
of  the  testator,  and  saw  him  after  his  return  nrom  America.  He  talked  sensibly. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Bradley,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — She  was  a  widow 
living  at  Emneth.  She  had  known  the  deceased  twenty  years.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  work  at  Zachariah  Terrington's.  She  was  there  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  the  21st  of  January.  The  testator  was  out  in  the  grass  gound  with 
the  little  boy.  He  asked  witne^  how  she  was,  and  then  told  her  about  his 
mother  attempting  to  poison  him.  In  the  evening  Mrs.  Terrington  sent  for  her 
to  sit  up  with  the  deceased,  and  give  him  a  drink  now  and  then,  as  she  was  poorly 
and  unable  to  sit  up  herself.  Witness  gave  him  some  weak  gin-and-water,  and 
weak  port  wine  ana  water.  He  took  very  little.  The  next  morning  he  was 
rat  her  worse,  and  on  Monday  morning  his  aunt  offered  him  something  to  drink. 
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and  he  turned  round  on  his  side,  then  turned  on  his  back,  and  went  off  like  a 
kmb.    Mr.  Terrington  was  then  gone  for  the  doctor. 

Some  other  letters,  written  by  deceased  when  in  America,  were  here  pat  in 
and  read. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  phdntifP. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  the  next  day. 

Mat  6th. 

The  case  for  the  defendants  was  proceeded  with  this  morning. 

Dr.  Fhillimore  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  Mrs.  Ter- 
rington, the  mother,  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  sister  of  the  testator.  The  grounds 
of  the  opposition  to  the  will  were  in  formal  langnagje  that  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  will,  the  testator  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  he  executed 
it  under  undue  influence  exercised  over  him  by  his  uncle  Zachariah.  In 
other  words,  the  defendants  would  contend  that  the  deceased  was  labouring 
under  imbecility  caused  by  epilepsy  and  continual  and  ineradicable  drunkenness; 
that  he  was  also  the  victim  of  an  insane  delusion  respecting  his  mother,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  all  share  in  his  testamentary  oounty.  It  would  also 
.be  contended  that  the  party  principally  benefited  in  this  case,  the  uncle  Zachariah, 
worked  upon  this  state  of  the  deceased's  mind  in  order  to  obtain  an  instrument 
whereby  he  was  hugely  benefited.  Before  coming  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  the 
learned  counsel  proceeded  to  state  the  law  upon  the  subject.  He  submitted 
that  the  mind  of  the  deceased  was  between  a  state  of  absolute  idiocy  and  perfect 
capacity,  and  that,  according  to  its  degree  and  amount,  the  law  considered  the 
person  suffering  under  it  to  be  incapable  of  making  his  testament.  With 
i-espect  to  delusions,  the  law  held,  first,  that  the  existence  of  an  insane  delusioii 
vitiated  a  will,  whether  that  delusion  was  apparent  or  not  at  the  time  of  makiitf 
the  will  •  secondly,  that  when  such  a  delusion  was  once  proved  to  haye  existo^ 
the  burden  of  showing  that  it  had  ceased  lay  upon  those  who  propounded  the 
will.  The  true  definition  of  a  delusion,  as  given  by  the  law,  was  this, — a  belief 
of  things  as  realities  which  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  patient. 

The  Judge  Ordinary  said  the  existence  of  the  notion  with  reference  to  the 
mother  might  not  have  been  a  delusion.  It  must  be  proved  that  it  was  a 
delusion. 

Dr.  Fhillimore  said  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  it  was  a  delusion.  At 
present  he  should  contend  that  the  notion  prevalent  in  the  deceased's  mind 
that  his  mother  was  seeking  to  poison  him,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an 
insane  delusion.  The  learned  counsel  then  entered  into  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  with  reference  to  the  alleged  harsh  treatment  by  the  mother  at  an  early 
period  of  the  testator's  life,  he  remarked  upon  the  omission  of  any  evidence  ia 
support  of  that  charge,  and  further  submitted  that  the  bestial  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation which  the  testator  had  acquired — ^which  his  mother  had  not  taufffat  him, 
for  he  had  been  brought  up  by  nis  grandfather — rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  should  live  under  lijs  mother's  roof.  That  these  habits  had  not  been 
abandoned  upon  his  return  to  England  was  abundantlv  shown  by  the  evidenoe 
which  had  been  given.  He  was  taken  to  his  uncle  Zachariah's  house  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cart ;  and  it  would  be  shown  that  when  drunk  he  was  a  daugerous 
lunatic,  and  when  sober  he  was  perfectly  imbecile.  In  addition  to  epilepsy,  he 
had  had  a  slight  attack  of  pidsy,  and  he  would  call  evidence  to  prove  that  so 
far  from  being  rational  and  of  sound  mind,  he  was  perfectly  incoherent  in  his 
conversation,  and  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  a  will  under  the  notion  that 
some  person  would  take  his  property  away  unless  it  was  secured  to  him  in  his 
lifetime  by  executors  and  trustees  being  appointed  to  take  care  of  it  througii 
the  instiiimentality  of  a  will.  It  would  also  be  shown  that  he  had  the  nolioB 
that  if  he  put  his  money  into  a  bank  he  could  never  get  it  out  again ;  that  he 
.could  not  count  his  money;  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  days  of  the        *~ 
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Besides  this,  the  learnfld  counsel  referred  to  the  testator's  filthy  bodily  habits 

as  cndepce  that  the  brain  was  affected ;  and  with  reeard  to  the  conduct  of  his 

mother  in  mixine  something  in  a  glass,  it  would  be  shown  that  a  medical 

gentleman  had  advised  her  not  to  deprive  him  of  spirits  suddenly,  for  fear  of 

the  oonsequences,  but  to  gradually  reduce  the  quantity  taken  by  diluting  it 

with  water;  while  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  her  to  let  him  have  opium 

occasionally,  the  testator  having  been  a  determined  opium-eater.    This  might 

be  the  foundation  for   the  opinion  he  had   formea  that  his  mother  was 

attempting  to  poison  him,  for  it  would  be  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  poison 

pill  was  entirely  a  delusion.    Another  fact  that  would  be  given  in  evidence  was 

that  the  testator  made  three  attempts  to  make  his  will,  and  that  the  solicitor  to 

whom  he  applied  in  each  case,  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  was  incompetent, 

refused  to  comply  with  his  request.    Having  commented  upon  the  case  for  the 

defendants  at  some  length,  the  learned  counsel  called  the  following  evidence  :-^ 

Mrs.  Mary  Terrington,  examined  by  Mr.  Keane. — ^I  am  the  mother  of  the 

testator.    I  recollect  his  ffoing  to  America  about  eight  years  ago.    He  was  a 

very  bad  boy  and  we  could  do  nothing  with  him.    He  always  would  have  drink 

crer  since  he  was  a  child.    I  recollect  his  return  home  in  November,  1857. 

Zacbariah  brought  him  to  my  house,  saying  he  could  not  do  anything  with  him, 

and  that  he  comd  not  have  him.    Zachanah  said,  "  Unless  he  is  well  looked 

after  he  will  be  lost ; "  and  that  we  must  either  take  his  clothes  awav  or  lock 

him  up,  or  he  would  get  out  in  the  morning  before  we  were  up,  and  ne  would 

be  lost.    On  that  occasion,  when  he  came  back,  my  son  was  drunk.    At  that 

time  I  kept  the  Jolly  Fanners.    He  continued  to  Live  with  me  while  I  kept 

the  Jolly  Parmers.     Upon  leaving  the  Jolly  Farmers  at  the  end  of  Februaiy, 

1858,  we  removed  into  the  house  adjoining;  my  son  went  with  us.    During 

the  time  he  was  with  me,  he  never  thought  about  anything  else  but  drink,    if 

he  was  not  asleep,  he  was  always  drinking,  from  morning  to  night,  and  at  night 

also.    He  would  have  drink  hj  the  bedside ;  he  never  went  to  bed  without. 

Sometimes  he  would  be  a-bed  for  nearly  a  week  together ;  sometimes  for  two 

or  three  days.     He  was  very  filthy  in  his  habits  on  these  occasions ;  he  used  to 

soil  the  bed.  and  wet  the  bed  five  nights  out  of  seven.    He  was  not  clean 

wkeu  out  of  bed.  He  never  dressed  or  undressed  without  assistance ;  he  never 

washed  himself  or  combed  his  hair.    He  used  to  have  vermin,  and  the  girl  used 

to  comb  his  head  for  him.    He  used  to  drink  porter  when  he  first  came  home, 

then  beer,  and  then  brandy.    He  would  get  up  sometimes  four  and  five  times 

in  the  night ;  we  could  not  satisfy  him ;  ne  eitner  wanted  drink,  or  he  wetted 

the  bed,  or  had  one  fancy  or  another.  One  week  I  kept  account  of  the  quantity 

he  consumed — it  amounted  to  six  bottles  of  brandy,  one  bottle  of  rum,  and 

one  of  gin,  besides  porter  and  beer.    He  would  have  three  pints  of  brandy  and 

water  mixed  for  him  at  night.    On  one  occasion  I  tried  to  prevent  his  having 

anymore,  and  he  requested  the  girl  to  go  upstairs  and  put  his  things  on. 

When  he  came  down  he  said  he  wanted  some  brandy-and-water.    I  told  him  I 

wished  he  would  drink  something  else.    He  said  he  would  have  some  brandy, 

and  he  reached  across  and  got  the  poker  from  my  side  to  knock  me  over  the 

head.    He  fell  down  in  reaching  for  the  poker.    I  got  up  and  ran  into  another 

room,  and  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  followed  me.    He  drew 

himself  up  again  by  the  parlour  door,  and  I  and  the  girl  ran  out.  This  occurred 

one  Saturday  after  we  left  the  Jolly  Farmers,  some  time  in  April.    He  was 

very  frequently  violent  towards  me.    If  we  did  not  let  him  have  the  driuk  he 

wanted  upstairs  he  would  break  everything.    One  morning  Zachariah  came 

with  a  letter  from  my  daughter  in  America.    I  asked  whether  he  would  have  a 

drop  of  anything  to  drink.    I  said.  We  have  had  a  bad  night  with  William ; 

he  has  broken  every  jug  in  the  house.    The  testator  could  not  count  money ; 

he  did  not  know  a  sovereign  from  a  half-sovereiffu.    Sometimes  he  would  eat 

scarcely  anything  for  two  or  three  weeks  togetner;  sometimes  he  would  be 
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very  rayenous  (once  or  twice  in  the  month),  when  he  would  have  victoals  seren 
tunes  in  the  day.  I  have  seen  him  sleeping  in  the  straw-yard  and  in  the  sties 
out  of  doors,  and  sometimes  in  the  chaff-nouse.  On  these  oocasions  bevas 
always  drunk.  In  April,  1858, 1  remember  his  being  away  at  the  Cheqaeis. 
Zachaiiah  came  to  me  and  said  they  were  going  to  get  the  girl  at  the  Cheqiiexs 
to  marry  him ;  that  they  were  goin«^  to  take  nim  to  Lynn  to  turn  his  m(ffle| 
over  to  that  girl ;  and  tnat  then  they  would  finish  him  off  as  the  other  vas, 
and  then  fly  about  and  spend  his  money.  He  left  me  on  Monday,  the  17th  of 
January.  I  made  him  a  liaain  of  grudforhis  breakfast  with  some  bnndy  ia 
it.  He  did  not  take  it ;  he  said  he  felt  he  should  throw  it  up.  He  h;ui  some 
tea  and  some  meat.  He  said  nothing  to  me,  and  left  me  without  piovocatioiL 
On  one  occasion— the  f  riday  night  before  he  went  away — he  ground  hb  teeth 
at  me  and  raised  a  stick,  and  said  he  had  a  ^ood  mind  to  sput  mj  skuH  1 
said,  "  William,  what  is  this  all  for  ?  "  He  said,  "  You've  been  after  poisooing 
me .  **  I  said,  "  How  can  I  poison  you  when  I  have  no  poison  in  the  hoase  oi 
any  sort." 

The  Judge  Ordinary.— Did  he  say  anything  %bout  what  you  were  gung  to 
poison  him  with  ? 

Witness. — ^No;  I  called  the  girl,  and  said,  Mary,  he  talks  of  my  poisoniDg 
him ;  what  can  it  be  about  P  She  said,  "  Nothing  at  all,  only  what  he  has 
oonoeiied  himself."  She  got  him  to  bed,  and  I  never  heard  any  more  ahovi  it 
On  the  Sunday  night  he  wanted  to  sit  up  to  ei^joy  himself.  He  had  some 
beer  and  tobacco,  «id  he  sat  un  till  ten  o'clock.  1  then  aaked  him  to  go  to 
bed,  and  he  said  he  would,  ana  he  went.  That  was  the  hist  night  he  vas  at 
home.  He  had  been  attended  by  Mr.  Wallis  and  by  Mr.  Ingle.  He  took 
medicine,  but  he  would  have  beer  immediately  afterwards.  I  had  opium  in  the 
house.  I  used  to  get  a  pennyworth  at  a  time  made  up  into  about  twelve  pills. 
He  used  to  say,  "  Mother,  can't  you  give  me  somethiac  to  sleep  ?  "  I  said,  '*  I've 
got  nothing,  without  it  be  a  little  bit  of  opium,  ana  that  can  do  yoo  neither 
good  nor  harm."  I  had  given  him  a  pill  now  and  then.  If  I  had  given  it  sa 
uequently  aa  ha  asked  for  it>  I  should  often  have  been  giving  it  to  him.  He 
had  not  a  pill  two  months  before  he  went  awa^.  He  had  altogether  about 
seven  before  Michaelmas  and  two  after..  I  never  mixed  any  opium  in  what^ 
drank.  On  Friday,  the  21st,  the  son  of  Zachariah  came  for  his  shirt  and 
atockings ;  I  gave  them  to  him»  Some  time  after  I  left  ttte  Jolly  Fanners,  I 
recollect  Zachajriah  and  hia  wife  coming  to  me,  and  ZAchariah  said  of  Williajo, 
"  I  am  well  sure  he  is  not  in  his  right  mind."  He  had  convulsive  &U  veij 
often.  Buiing  the  time  he  was  wita  me  he  was  not  in  his  right  mind.  He 
Gould  rememb^  things  many  years,  a^o ;  but  he  could  not  remember  thiii^ 
that  occurred  within  the  last  ten  minutes.  He  did  not  know  anything  at  all 
about  business. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — ^It  was  his  general  habit  to  drink 
from  a  child,  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  would  get  tinsy,  and  we  eoidd 
not  trust  him  alone.  He  woukl  always  hav«  drink  if  he  ooula  get  it.  He  vas 
along  with  hia  grandfather,  and  he.  used  to  watch  for  our  men  to  take  hin  to 
Wisbeoh.  ]\^  grandfather  put  him  for  a  year  at  a  boardin^-sohooL  He  weat 
to  his  grandfather  at  four  years  of  age,  and  remained  vnth  him  till  he  vas 
about  seventeen.  I  had  a  heavy  family  of  fourteen  children*  During  the  tioae 
he  was  at  his  grandfather's,  he  used  to  oome  to  my  house  occasionaUy,  and 
vonld  have  dnnk. 

By  the  Judse  Ordinary. — ^I  should  think  he  was  thoa  about  thirteen  years  of 
age.  He  would  fly  to  dnnk  in  apite  of  us,  and  would  take  so  nmch  as  to  nel 
abont. 

Croes-examination  continued. — ^My  husband  was  accustomed  to  set  a  bad 
example  in  that  respect.  He  made  it  the  worse  for  me.  My  son  never  mok 
his  father  before  the  guardians  in  consequence  of  his  destitute  state.  Mj 
husband  used  to  give  the  grandfather  something  to  give  him.    After  he  left  the 
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graiidfaiJier  he  came  home.  We  could  not  do  anything  with  him;  he  wanted 
to  go  to  sea.  He  lived  with  ns  a  jear  or  two  before  ne  went  to  sea.  After 
his  return  from  Quebec  the  first  time,  he  went  about  working  for  his  uncle 
Henry,  for  Mr.  Howlett,  and  others.  He  was  a  bad  bov,  and  robbed  us,  and 
we  tiuiied  him  out.  He  took  a  young  mare  off  the  land,  and  sold  it  for  17/., 
and  spent  the  money,  and  picked  our  pockets  at  night.  My  husband  so  pro* 
Tided  that  he  had  money  to  provide  him  with  victuus  and  clothes^  though  he 
did  not  know  where  it  came  from.  The  money  was  given  to  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Howlett,  who  kept  a  public-house. 
Was  not  your  husband  ordered  to  give  him  something  to  maintain  him  bv  a 

Sardian  ?— No,  never,  sir ;  ray  husband  always  providea  for  him.  I  remember 
r.  John  Terrington  and  Mr.  Bays  being  at  our  house  on  one  occasion,  but 
nothing  was  said  about  allowing  the  testator  something.  I  was  not  on  bad 
terms  with  him  when  he  went  to  America.  He  never  wrote  to  me,  but  to  his 
grandfather.  He  used  to  think  his  grandfather  would  leave  him  a  fortune.  My 
son  John  died  in  1857.  I  was  on  bad  terms  with  him  because  he  took  to 
drinking  and  wasted  his  monerv.  I  refused  to  attend  his  funeral  because  he 
would  have  taken  everything  rrom  me  and  turned  me  into  the  Union.  He  was 
a  good  bo^  to  me  until  he  took  to  drinking.  He  left  his  property  to  his  son 
William,  m  America.  When  the  testator  came  home  from  America  I  was  sent 
for  to  go  to  hioQ  at  Zachariah's.    He  was  in  a  fit,  and  they  thought  he  was 

Sing.  He  was  asleep  when  I  got  there.  He  came  to  my  house  a  dav  or  two 
er.  He  walked  over  with  his  uncle  Zachariah.  He  did  not  stay  aoove  ten 
minutes.  I  believe  he  did  not  sit  down,  though  I  had  not  seen  him  for  six  or 
aeren  jears.  He  seemed  to  be  wild,  and  was  m  a  hurry  to  be  off.  He  came  to 
lire  with  me  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  it  was  on  that  occaaion  his  uncle 
told  me  to  take  his  clothes  awav,  or  he  would  be  lost.  He  was  drunk  when  he 
came.  We  put  him  to  bed,  and  put  about  a  quart  of  porter  by  his  bedside,  as 
he  said  he  would  have  it.  He  did  not  know  a  Sunday  irom  any  other  day  until 
the  girl  told  him.  He  generaliy  asked  the  sirl  in  the  morning  what  day  was 
this.  When  it  was  Saturday  we  used  to  tell  him  it  was  Friday,  as  we  did  not 
want  him  to  go  to  Wbbech  Market.  If  he  found  it  out  he  usea  to  be  in  a  rage, 
lie  put  his  best  clothes  on  to  go  to  market,  and  on  Sundays,  when  they  were 
got  out  for  him.  He  was  washed  every  morning  and  his  hair  brushed  out,  and 
we  did  not  eare  who  saw  him.  The  account  I  kept  of  the  quantity  he  drank 
one  week  was  after  he  took  his  money  from  Mr.  Metcalfe — 600/.  or  700^.  He 
said  he  would  have  a  frolic.  He  received  the  money  in  a  chemie,  and  also  the 
title-deeds  to  the  land.  He  brought  them  home  in  his  hand.  He  began  to 
drink  liquor  in  February.  Up  to  that  time  he  principally  drank  beer  and 
porter.  He  did  pay  for  the  liquor  he  had  after  he  took  his  money.  I  do  not 
recollect  how  he  naid  for  it.  When  I  wanted  a  little  mon^  1  used  to  ask 
Johnson  to  let  me  nave  it.  The  testator,  if  he  had  ever  so  much  money,  would 
not  pay  me  himself.  He  had  lent  his  money  to  Johnson,  who  paid  interest  for 
it.  He  kept  lOQL  in  his  own  pocket,  which  he  did  not  lend  to  Johnson.  He 
kept  his  money  in  his  pocket,  but  it  was  soon  gone.  I  never  saw  him  pay  for 
anything.  He  did  not  pay  for  his  board,  nor  have  I  been  paid  for  it  mm  the 
time  he  took  the  money.  He  settled  with  me  up  to  the  time  he  took  his 
money.  I  had  lent  him  about  18/.  for  pocket  money,  and  paid  for  his  clothes. 
I  believe  he  never  knew  how  much  I  lent  him.  I  once  lent  him  62.  at  a  time, 
aud  I  do  not  believe  he  knew  whether  it  was  a  5/.  note  or  a  10/.  note.  The 
week  he  drank  the  quantity  of  spirits  I  have  enumerated  he  was  in  bed,  and  I 
and  the  giii  would  take  it  u])  to  him.  He  would  have  two  or  threepints  of 
brandy-and- water  mixed  at  a  time,  and  put  on  a  chair  bv  his  bedside.  We  could 
never  mix  it  strong  enough ;  lie  wanted  to  have  it  all  brandy.  At  first  I  put 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  bnmdy  to  a  pint  of  water,  but  he  woula  have  it  stronger  ; 
and  then  I  put  half  a  pint  of  bsaaay  to  a  pint  of  water. 
He  would  drink  till  he  got  drunk  P— I  believe  he  would  drink  till  he  got  sober 
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again.  (Laughter).  He  would  drink  till  he  fell  asleep.  He  vtbs  always  com- 
fortable till  he  went  down  the  fens  in  Eorth's  cart,  and  then  when  he  came  back 
he  appeared  quite  set  against  me,  and  I  used  to  think  somebody  had  been  sayii^ 
something  against  me.  I  believe  Forth  made  a  deal  of  mischief.  I  have  said 
to  Forth  that  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  leave  his  money  out  of  the  family.  I 
thought  Forth  was  "  egged  "  on  by  the  other  party  to  get  him  away  from  me. 
I  sometimes  take  opium  by  the  advice  of  my  medical  man.  The  opium  was  not 
got  into  the  house  on  his  account.  I  have  been  too  good  by  half  to  him  in 
letting  him  have  drink.  On  the  Friday,  when  he  spoke  to  me  about  the  poisoning, 
was  after  he  had  been  with  Forth  down  the  fen ;  and  then  when  he  came  home 
he  was  fit  to  murder  me.  He  was  drunk.  He  used  to  go  out  for  a  walk  in 
the  day  as  far  as  the  public-house.  I  remember  he  did  go  down  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Bellinson's  that  week.  He  used  to  take  a  drive  in  Forth's  cart  twice  a  week. 
He  once  had  a  fancy  to  go  hoeing.  He  went  to  work  about  half  an  hour,  and 
he  gave  his  hoe  away.    Sometimes  he  went  to  market. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Wilkin,  examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — ^I  am  a  solicitor  at 
Lynn,  and  one  of  the  coronei's  of  the  countv  of  Norfolk.  I  have  been  in  practice 
twenty  years.  I  know  the  last  witness.  1  remember  in  January,  1858,  meeting 
her  at  Mr.  Metcalfe's,  Wisbech.  The  deceased  was  present,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Terrington,  and  myself.  A  sum  ot  720Z.  was  paid  over  to  the 
deceased,  either  in  notes  or  a  cheque.  I  took  the  title-deeds,  and  at  his  rH|Yiest 
gave  them  to  his  mother.  When  this  720/.  was  paid  to  the  deceased  he  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  value  of  it.  He  put  the  money  into  his  outside  pocket.  At 
the  Rose  and  Crown  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  amount  of  it,  and 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  Mre. 
Terrington  said  it  would  be  better  to  let  Mr.  Johnson  have  600/.  of  it,  for  which 
he  was  to  give  a  promissory  note.  Mr.  Johnson  did  so,  went  for  a  stamp,  and 
I  filled  up  the  promissory  note,  made  payable  at  five  per  cent,  interest.  At  bis 
rec|uest  i  handed  the  promissory  note  to  his  mother.  During  this  time  he  was 
dnnking  brandy-and- water.  He  went  with  Johnson  to  the  b^ik,  and  I  advised 
him  to  put  the  balance  into  the  bank ;  and  he  said,  *'  I  can't  get  it  out  again  if  I 
do."  I  advised  Mr.  Johnson  to  put  the  balance  into  the  bank  on  his  account,  and 
on  their  return  I  asked  the  deceased  what  he  had,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know. 
I  said,  "lou  had  better  take  it  out.  His  mother  wanted  him  to  pay  some 
money  he  owed  her  for  clothes.  I  told  him  he  had  better  pay  her,  and  he  took 
the  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  did  not  know  the  sovereigns  from  the  half- 
sovereigns.  He  then  said,  "  I  want  a  will."  I  saw  he  had  taken  two  ot  three 
f  lasses  of  brandy-and-water,  and  I  said,  "  You  had  better  come  to  my  office  at 
lynn,  and  bring  Mr.  Johnson  with  you."  He  came  on  the  22nd  of  February, 
and  he  wanted  a  will.  Mr.  Johnson  was  with  him  part  of  the  time.  The 
deceased  said  he  knew,  unless  it  was  done  directly,  the  property  would  be  all 
gone.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  would  not,  and  I  asked  hitn  what  propertv  it 
was.  He  said  he  did  not  know.  I  asked  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  it.  lie 
said  he  wanted  executors  to  protect  the  property.  I  saw  he  evidently  did  not 
know  what  his  property  was,  and  I  told  him  to  see  me  again.  He  said  there  was 
somebody  after  his  property,  who  had  followed  him  that  morning.  He  came  to 
me  again  alone  in  Apnl,  and  said  his  uncles  were  trying  to  catch  him ;  that 
they  nad  followed  him  in  a  gig  to  Lynn,  and  that  he*  was  sure  the  property 
would  go  unless  something  was  done.    I  again  asked,  "  Who  is  to  have  your 

froperty  ?"  He  said,  "  Mother,  Mrs.  Desborough,  and  Mrs.  Johnson.'*  I  said 
would  see  Mr.  Johnson  about  it,  and  he  went  away.  He  came  again  in 
November  in  a  most  dreadful  state  of  tremor.  I  observed  the  water  running 
from  his  trousers.  I  called  his  attention  to  it,  and  he  was  perfectly  unoon- 
scious  of  it.  He  could  not  hold  a  conversation  with  me  for  five  consecutirs 
minutes  upon  any  subject.  On  the  occasion  when  I  met  him  at  Mr.  MetcaUe's, 
he  made  a  noise^  and  said  he  wanted  some  drink. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Figott.— On  the  occasion  when  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference  between  a  sovereign  and  a  half-sovereign,  he  had  taken,  I 
should  think,  two  glasses  of  brandy-and-water,  which  he  drsmk  rayenonsly. 
He  was  never  sober  when  I  saw  him.  On  the  occasion  in  question  he  was  not 
sober  when  we  went  to  the  hotel.  Mr.  Metcalfe  paid  the  moner  into  WiUiam 
Terrington's  hand.  There  was  a  release  executed  by  William  Terrington.  It 
was  not  read  to  him.  There  was  a  receipt  endorsed  on  the  back.  I  am  not 
sure  how  the  money  was  paid,  but  I  remember  there  was  a  cheque.  He  had 
about  40^.  when  he  came  back  from  the  banL  On  either  of  the  occasions 
when  he  came  to  me  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  make  a  wilL  He  was  under  a 
strong  delusion  that  his  uncles  were  after  him.  Lynn  is  about  ten  miles  from 
where  he  lived.  I  had  to  arrange  with  a  gentleman  about  some  rents  due  to 
hitn,  and  I  remember  I  could  not  make  the  testator  sensible  about  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — ^I  am  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  sisters  of  the  deceased.    I  have  been  married  twelve  years.    I  first  saw 
the  deceased  after  his  return  from  America  about  the  first  week  in  Noyember. 
I  saw  him  on  the  road.    I  stood  against  the  JoUy  Farmers.    He  was  cominj^ 
that  way.    I  considered  that  he  was  drunk.    ISe  beckoned  to  me  with  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  Come,  and  go  with  me."    I  asked  where  he  was  going,  and 
he  answered  he  was  going  coursing.    I  said,  "  You  have  nothing  to  course 
with."    "  Oh,"  he  saS,  "  never  mind ;  if  I  can  find  them  I  (»n  catch  them." 
His  mother  then  came  up,  and  said,  "  This  is  Joseoh,  that  married  your  sister." 
He  came  up  to  the  door,  and  we  went  into  the  nouse.    He  called  for  some 
drink,  and  1  remember  there  was  a  man  present  whom  the  deceased  wanted  to 
fight.     By  his  mother's  advice  I  took  him  home  with  me,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  the  house  he  had  a  fit,  which  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    When  he 
recovered  from  the  fit  he  laid  down  on  the  sofa,  and  fell  asleep.    My  wife  came 
home ;  and  when  he  awoke  he  said,  "  Oh,  here's  my  sister."    He  sat  and  talked 
with  us  in  the  evening,  and  when  be  went  to  bed  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed 
in  his  clothes,  and  had  another  fit.    The  next  morning  we  went  to  Wisbech,, 
and  on  our  return  I  left  him  at  his  mother's.   On  a  subsequent  occasion  I  went 
with  him  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's.    The  testator  said  he  had  come  to  hear  about  his 
money.     Mr.  Metcalfe  said  the  things  could  not  be  settled  yet.    I  said  there  is^ 
some  of  the  land  uncultivated,  and  Mi,  Metcalfe  said  he  mi^ht  take  jK>ssession 
of  that ;  and  the  deceased  said  I  might  have  it.    On  a  third  occasion  I  went 
with  hiin  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  drew  out  the  lease  for  seven 
years.    I  was  also  present  when  Mr.  Wilkin  settled  the  affiairs  of  the  land  in 
January.  .  Mr.  Metcalfe  paid  the  deceased  a  cheque  for  700/.  or  better.    He 
put  the  cheque  into  his  pocket,  and  I  went  with  him  to  the  bank ;  600^  was 
put  to  my  account,  80/.  was  put  to  his  own  account,  and  he  drew  a  cheque  for 
the  remamder.    He  said  he  did  not  like  to  put  money  into  the  bank,  because 
he  was  afraid  he  should  not  be  able  to  get  it  out  again.    He  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  understand  the  value  of  money.    I  farm  about  500  acres  of  land ;  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  my  own,  which  lias  been  in  our  possession  a  century.    I  hire  some 
land  of  his  mother,  and  I  also  hired  the  deceased's  thirty  acres,  at  2/.  an  acre. 
He  said  his  uncle  was  always  after  him,  and  he  was  afraid  he  would  get  his 
money.    I  saw  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  after  he  was  dead,  and  I  remember 
Mrs.  Zachariah  Terrington  saying  that  her  boy  slept  with  him  for  a  nifht  or 
two,  but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  sleep  with  him  any  longer.    The  deceased  slept 
at  my  house  three  times.    I  paid  the  deceased  money  nom  time  to  time;  some- 
times ^ve  shillings,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  more.    I  have  paid  his  mother 
money  on  his  account.    On  one  occasion  I  paid  her  18/.  for  clothes,  shortly 
after  he  had  t^en  his  money.    I  know  Bellinson ;  he  told  me  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  man  who  drank  like  the  deceased  was  fit  to  do  business.    I  saw  Mr. 
Tubbs  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.    He  tokl  me,  when  he  attended  the  deceased 
at  Upwell,  the  deceased  said  his  mother  was  going  to  do  for  him.    In  my 
IfO.  XV. — NEW  SEBIE8.  H  H 
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opimoaldidiiot  eoviskbr  the  dMetsedwiBiBftBt^  ffhea 

I  med  to  {(iire  liim  monflf.liemed  a  few  bonn  after  to  saj  that  I  hadnotgmn 
liim  any.    Hut  bavpenaa  aoyeral  tanaa. 

GiOBB-ezaiiuied  oy  Mk.  Seijeaiit  Pisott. — I  did  not  attead  the  fenenl  I 
went  the  ai^ht  prenou.  I  had  heara  that  there  was  a  will  made,  and  I  asked 
Mrs,  Katf^wTMh  and  the  Ma  whether  there  was  a  wiU,  and  thCT  never  spoke.  I 
learned  the  ftiet  from  Mr.  ZaohttiaL  I  had  been  to  Mr.  Metcidfe's  to  heir 
abofot  it,  mj  wife  having  tokl  me  she  ftaeied  there  was  a wffl  made.  Theysiid 
they  were  gomg  to  buy  him  the  nest  day,  bat  they  ncfver  invited  me  to  atteni 
When  I  aay  he  drewa  cheque,  I  nmmtM  bank  gave  him  a  deposit  receipt  ibr 
the  balance,  which  he  left  in  the  bank  to  his  own  aeoonnt.  He  also  reeeiTed 
some  ZQL  or  402.  in  oold  and  efliver,  and  he  put  it  into  his  pocket.  I  tiunk  he 
put  it  into  his  outsiae  pooknt.  Bk  said  his  undes  were  always  after  him.  I 
said,  **  It's  only  your  imagination."  He  said  I  did  not  know  so  nmdi  of  than 
as  he  did.    He  saad  on  o£er  oooasions  that  they  wanted  to  get  his  nxmer. 

By  a  JnrtK. — ^I  was  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  thirty  aeres  qnaiteriy.  I  hire 
liaid  leut  and  have  a  taoeipt  for  the  money. 

Bribe  Jndge.— I  took  the  land  at  Miduelmas  after  the  deceased  came  home. 
I  did  not  pay  mm  qnaiteiiT  because  he  said  be  would  rather  havb  the  moaej 
when  he  wanted  it.  I  paid  him  five  shillinffs  ai  a  time,  and  ten  ahilHnga,  m 
so  on.  I  have  one  leeeipt  for  tiie  first  buf  veai^s  rent.  I  have  not  got  it 
with  me,  beoaiiae  my  aobdtor,  Mr.  Wilkin,  told  me  he  thought  it  would  not 
beiequiied.  I  mean  that  ha  saad  I  need  not  faring  the  aeoonnts.  IdonHthiiik 
I  adLed  him  about  the  receipt  partunlaiiy. 

The  Ju^  QEdinary.---Aiiother  time  a  solicitor  gives  yon  snob  advice  doi^ 
obey  it ;  it  is  arach  smr. 

Maiy  Fundiy,  eiamined  fay  Dr.  Phillimoie. — I  am  servant  of  Mrs.  Temngtoo, 
the  mother  of  the  deoeaaed.  I  went  to  live  with  her  the  Michaelmas  befoie 
last.  I  remember  the  deceased  coming  to  her  bouse  witb  Mr.  ZadisriahTer- 
riogtoB.  He  looked  very  ilL  He  went  away  with  Mr.  Tennigton.  Became 
baek  cm  the  Tnesdi^  following  and  was  then  tipay.  Hia  person  was  very  dirtj; 
he  had  aome  things  in  his  hwd.  I  ahrays  warned  him.  Hiere  was  another 
seivant  in  the  hoose  named  Charlotle  FMc.  Sometimes  be  was  violent.  I 
aerer  heard  hhn  talk  rationaUy.  He  used  to  be  bad  in  bed.  I  have  seen  him 
have  fits.  He  had  one  the  first  night  he  came  home.  I  have  seen  him  hate 
three  of  a  nicht.  Sometimes  he  used  to  swear  at  his  mother;  aometBDUs  he 
would  sav,  *' ion  aint  hslf  a  bad  one,  don't  take  notice  of  me."  I  ronemhcr 
Zaehariafi  Tbrrington  saying  that  the  deceased  was  not  in  his  right  mind.  He 
said  it  three  times.  The  deceased  never  said  anythingto  me  dbout  his  mothers 
treatment  or  about  what  she  had  given  to  him.  On  Fiiday  night  I  heard  him 
tell  his  motimi;  after  he  had  bMn  out  wil^  Mr.  Forth,  that  she  was  alter 
noisoning  idm.  I  heard  him  say  so  onoe  before  in  the  pubtic-hoose.  I  ask^ 
Aim  how  he  came  to  think  so.  His  said  he  did  not  know.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not  know  Hke  valne  of  moner,  beoanse  when  sbe  used  to  give  him  mon^  of  a 
morning  hewoukl  say  shortly  aftenraida,  "Mother,  cive  me  some  mooer" 
She  would  say shehad.  He  rq>lied,  ''It's  a  lie."  ItoMhim  to  feelin  his 
poc4et»  and  he  wonld  turn  Ids  pot^et  inside  out  and  the  money  would  fall  ost, 
when  he  would  aan^  ^'Bamn  it,  there  is  some  money ;  I  didn't  bdieve  you,  tou 
are  anoh  liars."  On  one  oooasion  he  asked  me  to  count  some  money  for  hiin» 
and  I  counted  it  for  him  three  times,  and  he  didn't  know  how  much  there  was. 
HsnaedtoaakmeemymonuBgwimtdayitwas.  lusedtodressanduBditss 
him.  He  never  aaid  anything  to  me  about  bis  mother  putting  sajtimg 
into  his  drink,  nor  did  I  say  anything  to  him  about  it.  I  never  had  soch  a 
thon^t. 

Cross-examined  fay  Mir.  Seijeant  Pigott.— I  used  to  tdl  him  lies  sometime, 
when  there  was  afair  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  we  did  not  want  him  to  go 
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for  fear  he  fthonld  be  kit.  He  nerer  oame  home  but  what  h«  was  tq»T.  I 
vent  to  hear  the  will  read,  but  did  not  hear  it  read.  He  told  other  paopifi  ha 
would  out  me  down  in  one  oomer  of  his  wilL  I  never  said  anything  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  glad  he  did  not  die  in  our  house,  or  else  it  miffht  be  said  I 
poisoned  him.  I  never  said  that  his  mother  pat  something  intonis  drink.  I 
never  heard  that  he  said  I  did.  I  remember  one  night  she  called  me  in  and 
said,  "Mary,  oome  here;  William  si^  Fve  beoi  trying  to  poison  him."  I 
told  "missns"  not  to  take  any  notioe  of  it,  for  he  would  say  aaytiunj^^  I 
don't  know  what  my  "missas"  said ;  I  know  she  was  finely  hurt  about  it.  I 
say  he  never  talked  rationally,  because  he  would  run  on  such  a  many  things. 
He  would  say  sometimes^  **  1  want  to  go  to  such  a  pboe/*  I  used  to  get  out 
his  best  clothes  for  him ;  he  never  told  me  to  get  them  out.  He  woud  say, 
"I  am  going  with  Mr.  Johnson."  I  very  often  used  to  take  brandv  upstairs  for 
him.  Inaed  to  taka  up  half  a  pint  of  btnadj^  and  put  it  behind  his  pillow ; 
and  then  I  used  to  get  iq)  in  the  mg;fat  and  give  it  to  him.  He  would  make 
sQch  a  noise,  callbe  out,  "  I  want  something  to  drink,"  and  he  could  not  find 
it.    He  would  break  the  mugs,  and  everything  in  the  room. 

By  the  Judge. — I  used  lo  tell  him  not  to  drink  so  mudi  or  he  would  kill 
himself.  I  need  to  mix  his  drink  for  him  at  night.  I  never  could  make  it 
strong  enoi»k  for  him.  Once  he  hurled  some  at  me  because  it  was  not  strong 
euougfi.  He  eomplsined  several  times  that  his  mother  did  not  mix  it  stronff 
enough,  and  he  would  make  me  take  it  down  again.  I  never  told  him  I  had 
thrown  it  away  and  auxed  him  some  more.  I  used  to  put  some  more  brandy  to 
it,  and  then  he  would  say,  "  It's  damned  little  you  put  to  it."  I  used  to  say, 
''It  is  not  my  fault,  I  didn't  max  it;  it's  no  use  grumbling  with  me,  your 
mother  mixed  it  for  you.**  When  be  was  at  the  public-houses  I  used  to  say 
he  would  Dcnson  himsnf  drinking  so  mneh  brandy.   He  would  say  he  didn't  care. 

James  Morris  Miller,  examined  by  Mr.  Keane.— He  was  the  landlord  of  the 
Jolly  f  armere,  and  sucoeeded  Mrs.  TeninAton.  He  saw  the  deceased  £or  the 
first  time  last  January  twelvemonth.  After  he  took  the  house  he  saw  the 
deeeased  every  day  that  he  oould  get  out.  He  used  to  be  generaliy  drunk; 
that  was  his  general  habit.  He  had  seen  him  lying  down  with  the  pigs  in  his 
yard ;  he  was  in  such  a  dirty  state  that  he  did  not  look  like  a  human  oeinfl^he 
was  wet  and  dirty.  At  the  best  of  times  he  did  not  appear  to  be  a  ratioDaTmaii. 
Witneas  did  not  believe  he  could  attend  to  business.  In  paying  for  his  drink, 
if  he  gave  half  a  sovereign  or  a  eixpence,  he  never  knew  inoien  he  got  the  right 
change.  On  one  occasion,  a  day  or  two  before  he  left  home,  he  said  he  thought 
he  almuld  be  poisoned.  Witness  told  him  he  was  a  foolish  chap ;  he  got  drank : 
and  did  not  know  what  he  ailed.  DeccMed  c^sred  to  sell  him  land  once,  and 
when  aeked  at  what  price,  he  said,  *'  Damn  it,  what  do  I  know  about  it ;"  and 
when  asked  whether  it  was  copyhold  or  leasehold,  he  said  with  an  oath,  **  What 
should  I  know  about  it.*! 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Figott.—- The  deceased  used  to  drink  at  his 
house,  too  much  to  his  sorrow.  He  eould  not  keep  him  from  having  drink; 
if  he  refused  to  sep?e  it,  the  deceased  would  kick  up  a  row.    Witneas  always 

five  him  his  right  change.     Mrs.  Terringtou  was  the  owner  of  the  JoUj 
anners. 

Henry  Cott,  examined  by  Mr.  Keane.-^He  was  a  farmer  at  Marshland 
Smeeth.  He  recollected  the  deceased's  return  from  America.  He  was  always 
drunk,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  fit  for  anv  kind  of  business. 

Mrs.  Maiy  Ann  Clarke,  examined  by  Mr.  Keane.-— Her  husband  was  the  land- 
lord of  the  Smeeth  Station  Inn.  The  deceased  called  sometimes  eyexy  day* 
She  had  wondered  how  hie  would  appear  when  sober ;  she  never  saw  him  sober ; 
was  very  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  oonscious  of  it.  His 
memory  was  defective.  He  used  to  say  that  he  was  goin^  io  alter  his  will, 
and  he  would  leave  her  child  a  fortune.    Sometimes  he  said  he  would  divide 
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it  equally  between  his  mother  and  two  sisters.  Sometimes  he  pTomised  to 
leave  land  to  persons  in*  her  honse.  When  she  had  taken  a  shilliDe  from  him 
in  payment  of  beer,  and  had  fetched  the  change  from  another  room,  ne  appeared 
to  nave  forgotten  all  abont  it,  and  asked  what  it  was  for.  He  did  not  seem  to 
know  the  difference  between  halfpence  and  pence,  or  between  a  sixpence  and  a 
shilling. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — On  these  occasions  he  was  tipsr, 
or  if  not  tipsy  he  was  in  a  very  strange  state  of  mind.  He  conducted  himadf 
in  her  honse  in  a  strange  way,  and  would  sometimes  express  in  the  most  im- 
pious terms  a  wish  that  his  legs  might  drop  off. 

Mr.  William  Pike  Bavs,  examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — I  am  a  convevancer 
at  Wisbech.  I  attended  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.  I  saw  Mr.  OUard  there 
and  had  some  conversation  with  him.  I  expressed  my  surprise  that  he  had 
made  the  will ;  and  he  said  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he  thought  he  should  not 
act.  I  knew  the  deceased  several  years  ago,  before  he  went  to  America.  I 
have  seen  him  only  once  since  his  return. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pieott.— I  attended  to  have  the  will  read  at 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Terrin^on  and  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  told  Mr.  OUard  the  will 
would  be  disputed.  He  said  he  was  pressed  to  be  a  trustee,  and  I  thought  I 
would  call  iu  Mr.  Tubbs  as  to  the  competency  of  the  deceased  to  make  a  will. 
Mr.  Ollard  said  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he  thought  he  should  not  act.  That 
was  before  I  said  the  will  would  be  disputed.  I  made  a  minute  of  the  coutct- 
sation,  and  I  find  in  that  minute,  "  Mr.  Ollard  said  he  intended  to  renounce; 
he  di&'t  much  like  the  business." 

Mr.  John  Gathergood,  examined  by  Dr.  Phillimore. — ^I  am  a  general  prac- 
titioner at  Terrin£[ton  St.  John's,  near  Wisbech.  I  have  seen  the  deceased 
repeatedly  up  to  within  a  very  short  period  before  his  death.  I  had  opooita- 
nities  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  his  mental  condition.  I  conaiderea  him  a 
person  of  weak  mind,  and  not  competent  to  do  an  act  that  required  thought, 
memory,  and  understanding. 

By  the  Judge  Ordinary. — ^By  that  I  mean  I  never  saw  him  in  a  condition  to 
transact  business  properly. 

Examination  continued. — ^He  showed  the  weakness  of  his  mind  by  the  in- 
coherent manner  in  which  he  spoke,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  matters 
which  he  brought  under  my  notice.  He  has  called  at  my  residence  to  consult 
me  professionuly,  and  in  attempting  to  detail  the  history  of  his  case  he  has 
made  remarks  of  a  very  irrelevant  character.  He  especiallv  on  one  occasion 
seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  delusion  that  he  could  see  things  that  did  not  exist. 
On  one  occasion  he  said,  *'  Look  there,  Gathergood,  there  i^oes  a  man  with  a 
ball  of  fire  on  his  head  as  big  as  a  bass  drum."  He  also  said  hia  mother  was 
attempting  to  pobon  him,  and  that  the  servant  fl;irl  had  repeatedly  thrown  the 
poison  away.  He  said  he  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  his  mind,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  some  of  lus  relatives  would  deprive  him  of  his  property.  He  ask^ 
me  to  go  with  him  and  have  his  will  made.  I  refused,  as  1  did  not  think  it 
was  a  matter  that  concerned  me.  He  has  spoken  to  me  about  his  death.  He 
said  if  he  died  at  his  mother's  residence,  he  hoped  I  would  cause  a  coroner's 
inquest  to  be  held  over  him,  for  he  was  sure  she  would  poison  him.  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  his  headth,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  consulting  me  he 
was  suffering  from  syphilis.  He  was  subject  to  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
maladies  of  a  similar  nature.  He  was  subject  to  epUeptic  fits.  His  appear- 
ance was  that  of  a  person  totally  emaciated  from  irregular  habits.  I  con- 
sidered he  was  partially  suffering  from  palsv.  He  spoke  to  me  about  bis  pro- 
perty. He  said  he  should  leave  some  to  nis  sister  in  America,  and  the  n- 
mainder  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  leave  my  son  100/.  I 
believe  he  was  a  person  of  that  chiu-actcr  that  any  person  could  control  him  at 
the  time. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott. — ^I  married  Mr.  Johnson's  Bister. 
Habits  of  intoxication  may  be  as  common  in  onr  neighbourhood  as  in  other 
parts.    I  hare  been  ffiven  to  them  occasionally. 

By  the  Judge. — 1  have  heard  him  say  repeatedly  that  his  mother  was 
attempting  to  poison  him.  Last  June  was  the  first  time.  It  was  about  last 
Michaelmas  when  he  asked  me  to  have  an  inquest  held  should  he  die  at  his 
mother's  house. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  examined  by  Mr.  Keane.— Intemperance  is  a  common 
cause  of  insanity. 

The  Judge  Ordinary. — Some  people  go  mad  from  drink ;  that's  the  whole 
of  it. 

Examination  continued. — ^A.  craving  for  drink  is  not  always  a  proof  of  a 
diseased  state  of  the  mind.  Epilepsy,  in  conjunction  with  intemperance  and 
delusions,  would  be  a  symptom  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  mind. 

The  Judge  Ordiuary.^-Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  is  assuming  the  existence  of 
delusions. 

Examination  continued. — Incontinence  of  urine  and  other  matters  indicate 
a  want  of  control  over  the  parts,  and  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  mind 
was  affected ;  it  might  exist,  however,  without  disease  of  tne  brain. 

The  Judge  Ordinarv. — ^Assuminf  all  those  symptoms  existed,  and  the  person 
in  whom  they  were  oDscrved  should  go  to  an  attorney  and  hold  a  contmuous 
conversation  with  him,  and  explain  to  him  his  views  about  his  property  dis- 
tinctly, and  eimress  in  a  distinct  manner  the  disposition  which  ne  meant  to 
make  of  it,  ana  ta  reason  upon  it,  and  he  is  remonstrated  about  not  leaving  it 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  he  says  he  is  resolved  he  would  not,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences,  would  you  say  those  symptoms  would  under  such 
circumstances  indicate  insanity  P — Certainly  not. 

The  Judge  Ordinarv. — ^You  see,  gentlemen,  it  is  merely  a  speculative  opinion. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  defenoants. 

Br.  Fhillimore  summed  up  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Pigott  replied  upon  the  whole  case.  He  would  not  question 
for  a  moment  that  the  deceased  was  an  habitual  drunkard.  The  question  they 
were  tryini^as  as  to  the  validity  of  this  will.  It  had  been  attacked  on  two 
grounds.  With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  by  his  uncle,  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence.  The  man  came  from  America,  and  went  to  his 
uncle's  house,  and  they  instantly  sent  for  his  mother ;  and  it  was  b;^  their 
advice  tliat  he  called  upon  her  the  next  day.  So  little  did  Zachariah  Terrington 
desire  to  interfere  that  he  remained  outside  while  the  interview  lasted.  The 
son  remained  in  the  house  only  ten  minutes,  and,  considering  that  she  had  not 
seen  him  for  six  years,  that  of  itself  was  a  proof  of  the  state  of  feeling  that 
existed  between  him  and  his  mother.  He  afterwards  went  and  lived  with  his 
mother  for  twelve  months,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  there  was  no 
proof  thai  the  uncle  ever  attempted  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over 
nim.  The  mother  said  they  were  on  good  terms  with  uncle  Zac.  That  part 
of  the  case,  then,  might  be  dismissed.  Then  they  came  to  the  more  important 
ground  of  opposition — ^that  the  testator  at  the  time  he  made  the  will  was  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind.  It  must  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  on  that  19th  of 
January,  when  he  went  to  Mr.  Ollard's  office  and  gave  the  instructions  he  did 
as  to  the  distribution  of  his  property,  and  showed  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  his  property,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  it,  and 
conducted  himself  in  the  sensible  and  rational  manner  which  had  been  spoken 
to  both  by  Mr.  OUard  and  Mr.  Tubbs,  whether  upon  that  occasion  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mind  competent  to  make  a  will  P  The  learned  Serjeant  then  reviewed 
the  evidence  adduced^on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and  submitted  that  the 
conduct  attributed  to  the  testator  by  the  various  witnesses,  and  his  acts  of 
folly  and  weakness,  mi^ht  be  attributable  to  his  drunken  habits,  but  that  they 
were  no  proof  of  insanity. 
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The  Judge  OzdiiiMj  anmmed  vp  at  mat  lengtlt  He  said  there  were  two 
pointe  for  oonaidention.  Krat,  whetner  the  testator  had  snifioient  under* 
standing  to  dispose  of  his  propejij  at  the  time  he  made  his  will,  and  secondlj. 
iHiether  he  was  iinder  any  nndne  influenoe  at  the  time.  He  would  disfioie  of 
the  latter  qnestion  first.  Undue  influenee  cbd  not  mean  persuasion  and  cajobB^ 
by  pretended  kindness,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  it  meant  the  ezeroiae  of 
sucn  control  as  to  induce  the  party  to  make  a  will  otherwise  than  he  widiedit, 
beoaose  he  was  controlled  and  urged  in  that  manner  so  that  it  was  not  his  will 
but  the  will  of  somebody  else.  Now,  in  this  case  there  oertainly  was  no 
evidenoe  of  any  undue  influenoe  of  that  sort.  The  man  went  with  nis  uneb 
into  the  office  of  the  attorney,  and  there  was  no  proof  of  any  attemnt  to  ooBtrol 
on  his  part.  The  case  resolved  itself  into  the  question  whether  he  nad  capacity 
enough  to  make  a  will  at  that  time.  This  again  divided  itself  into  two  ouestioM. 
A  man  was  said  to  have  sufficient  oaj^aoity  to  dispose  of  his  property  by  viO  if 
he  had  mind  enough  to  understuid  his  position,  the  nature  and  amouid  of  his 
property,  to  remember  his  difTerent  reuitions,  and  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
those  who  should  be  seleeted  as  objects  of  his  bounty.  If  he  had  soffictent 
understanding  for  that,  he  had  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a  wilL  But 
the  understanding,  alihough  limited  m  its  range,  must  be  a  sound  under* 
standing.  A  person  who  was  mad  on  half  a  dozen  points  might  have  suffident 
capacity  to  know  his  property  and  to  prove  an  intention  as  to  who  should  have 
it  after  him.  His  will  would  not  stand  good  because  thenund  was  unsoaad. 
So  if  in  this  case  the  man  had  any  insane  delusion  upon  his  mind,  and  aitol 
under  the  influence  of  an  insane  delusion,  that  mina  was  unsound,  and  th^ 
could  not  maiDtain  a  will  that  was  made  by  a  parson  under  those  oircnmstaacea. 
If  he  acted  under  a  mistaken  belief  that  certain  thinss  had  been  done  or  said 
of  him  or  towards  him,  although  it  might  be  that  such  things  never  were  said 
and  never  were  done,  if  he  beUeved  that  seriously,  and  acted  upon  that  mistake, 
that  would  not  invalidate  his  will.  But  if  it  was  an  insane  imagination,  not 
formed  upon  any  ground  whatever,  but  a  mere  conceit  of  his  own,  not  founded 
in  reason,  but  proceeding  from  insanity,  then  undoubtedly  the  existence  of 
such  a  delusion  would  invalidate  the  will.  The  case  most  frequently  cited  was 
the  case  of  Oreenwood,  a  barrister  who  had  been  undoubtedly  insane.  He 
recovered  so  far  as  to  follow  his  profession  for  msny  years,  but  the  impresskm 
that  his  brother  intended  to  poison  him  was  never  effaced.  That  insane  de> 
lusion  remained  to  the  last ;  tnere  was  no  doubt  that  the  origin  of  it  emanated 
bom  insanity;  that  was  an  insane  delusion  that  pursued  him  througk  life,  and 
his  will  was  not  established.  In  the  present  case  there  was  a  statement  that 
the  man  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  his  mother  intended  to  poison  him.  He 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  it  that  the  girl  told  him  so.  If  the  girl  had  said  so^  or  if 
any  other  person  had  told  him  that  the  girl  had  said  so  to  somebodv  ebe,  and 
he  having  beard  that,  although  it  was  an  aosurd  thinjB^  to  believe,  yet  did  bdieve 
it,  there  would  be  no  proof  of  insanity  there.  It  might  show  a  weak  mind ;  it 
might  show  a  person  liable  to  be  imposed  upon;  and  if  they  could  trace  thai 
imposition  to  any  person  who  imposea  it  upon  him  for  the  puqiose  of  procuring 
a  will,  and  the  will  was  made  under  the  inauenoe  of  the  imposition,  that  would 
invalidate  it ;  that  would  indeed  be  undue  inflaenoe,  and  would  be  recognised, 
as  in  a  case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  sufficient  around  for  setting  aside  the 
will.  With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  learned  Jud^  proceeded  to  com- 
ment  upon  the  eviaence  in  detail  as  given  on  the  respective  sides. 

A  Juror. — ^If  the  deceased  made  a  will  under  the  delusion  that  his  moUier 
intended  to  poison  him,  would  that  invalidate  the  will  P 

The  Judge  Ordinary. — If  it  was  an  insane  delusion  it  would ;  if  it  was  a 
misapprehension,  a  mistake,  a  suspicion,  it  would  not. 

The  jury  retired,  and  after  remaining  out  of  court  about  ten  minutes,  r»> 
turned  with  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  j^aintiff  upon  all  the  issues* 

The  question  of  costs  was  left  for  future  cou8iaeration« 
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HOW  THB  nSMXTBa  VILL  B£  LODGED,  PED,  CLOTHBD.  EMFLOTED,  AND  AUUSSD. 

DvuKG  the  two  jean  tiiat  this  stmoture  has  been  in  course  of  erection,  we 
liSTe  taken  oecanon  to  ^re  Brighton  people — and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  oar  town  alone  contributes  one-fifth  to  the  cost  of  it — an  idea  both  of  its 
character  and  extent.  Our  readers  know  that  it  stands  on  a  farm  of  180 
acres,  in  the  parish  of  Wivelsfield,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hajward's 
Heath,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  station.  They-  know  it  is  a  building  in 
what  we  suppose  must  be  called  the  Italian  style,  to  which  a  dqme  of  noyeltj 
is  imparted  by  the  use  of  parti-coloured  bricu,  conveying  the  idea  of  simple- 
chromatic  decoration.  They  are  aware,  also,  that  the  frontage  is  850  feet  in 
extent;  that  the  structure  consists  of  a  centre-building  and  two  wings ;  and 
that  there  is,  in  addition,  a  detached  church,  which  rumour  speaks  of,  and 
without  exaggeration,  as  the  prettiest  in  the  county.  This  and  mudi  more 
haying  already  been  explained,  we  do  not  at  present  intend  to  detain  the 
reader  with  thiat  kind  of  information  which  is  deiived  from  plans  and  sections 
and  architectural  "views ;"  but  rather  to  convey  an  idea  or  two  of  the  accom- 
modation which  the  inmates  of  this  asylum  are  to  receive — how,  in  fact,  they 
will  be  housed,  fed,  clothed,  taught,  amused,  and,  in  many  cases,  let  us  hop^ 
cored. 

Lunatic  accommodation  in  the  olden  times  was  a  simple  matter  enough. 
Such  and  such  strength  of  dungeon,  so  much  length  of  chain,  such  and  sudi 
allowance  of  straw,  of  bread  and  of  water ;  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  If  the 
poor  wretoh  raged,  they  tortured  him ;  if  he  pined,  he  might,  if  it  pleased  him, 
pine  to  death.  The  asylum  was  like  that  place  of  horror  over  the  door  of 
which  the  Italian  poet  wrote  that  those  wno  entcxed  were  to  abandon  even 
Hope.  How  all  this  has  changed  in  our  day,  we  need  hardly  say.  The  expe* 
riment  first  tried  at  Hanwell,  of  discipline  without  restraint,  has  produced 
results  alike  cheering  and  overwhelming.  Half  the  horror  of  the  most 
horrible  of  human  cammities  has  passed  away  since  it  no  longer  exposes  its 
victim  to  the  brutality  of  ignorance,  but  renaers  him  an  olnect  of  generous 
and  enlightened  solicitude.  And  it  is  to  this  change  in  the  aspeet  of  the 
questbn  that  we  owe  our  Sussex  Asylum,  and  all  the  anangements  and  pro- 
Tisions  we  are  about  to  describe. 

On  visiting  this  building  the  other  day,  our  first  desire  was  to  see  the  ordi- 
nary  living  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  inmates.  Thb  will  probably  be  the  first 
object  of  curiosity  with  onr  readers  also.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  they  were  being  shown  over  by  Mr.  Mortloek,  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendent, he  would  probably  say  to  them  as  to  us — "You  will  form  a  rough 
idea  of  the  building  by  remembering  that  the  central  portion  is  chiefiy  devoted 
to  the  various  offices  connected  with  the  institution ;  the  whole  of  the  west 
wing  is  devoted  to  the  females ;  and  the  whole  of  the  east  wing  is  devoted  to 
the  males.     We  will  proceed,  first,  to  the  west  wing." 

With  this  we  enter  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  room  opening  into  another,  and 
the  suit&  extending  the  entire  length  of  that  wing  on  the  ground-floor.  These 
are  the  day-rooms  for  the  patients.  Here  they  will  sit  and  read,  or  sew,  and 
will  take  their  meals — ^for  no  dining-haU  has  oeen  provided,  it  being  found 
better  that  the  patients  should  dine  in  their  own  wurds — not  in  solitude,  but 
in  families  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  according  to  the  stage,  condition,  or 
peculiarities  of  the  malady  of  each.  These  rooms  are  all  roomy  and  cheerful; 
and  all  command  a  wide  country  view,  not  through  gratings  or  loopholes,  but 
from  glazed  windows,  constructed  so  that  the  safety  of  the  inmate  is  secured 
without  the  idea  of  confinement  being  conveyed.  The  rooms  are  simply  but 
comfortably  furnished,  each  article  of  furniture  being  gained  in  imitation  of 
oak.    What  took  us  more  by  surprise  than  any  other  circumstance  was,  that 
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these  rooms,  and,  indeed,  those  thronehout  the  bnilduig,  are  heated,  not  hj 
an  J  arrangement  of  steam  or  hot  air,  out  fo  j  means  of  open  f^rates  similar  to 
those  in  ordinary  drawine-rooms.  "  But,"  we  exchumed,  seemg  these  open 
grates,  and  chests  of  cocus  beside  them  readv  for  use,  "  can  you  trust  the 
patients  with  fire  P  Is  it  safe  ?''  ''  It  is  considered  perfectly  safe,"  was  the 
repl^;  "and  is  both  more  healthful  and  more  cheerful  than  any  system  of 
heating  by  means  of  pipes." 

Out  of  these  wards  or  day*rooms,  open  bed-rooms,  to  be  used  by  the  patiats. 
These  are  of  two  kinds :  there  are  single  rooms  for  one  inmate  each,  and  dor- 
mitories which  will  accommodate  six  or  eight.  Both  kinds  .are  lieht  and  liiy; 
the  fittings  are  similar ;  but  as  the  singfe  rooms  are  intended  lor  the  more 
Tiolent  or  dangerous  patients,  they  are  not  quite  so  amply  famished.  In  s 
sinsle  room  there  is  a  birch-wood  bedstead  with  sacking-bottom,  hair  mattress, 
and  the  usual  bedding,  &c.  The  floor  is  bare ;  but  beside  the  bed  lies  a  strip 
of  carpet.  The  windows  of  these  rooms  can  be  secured  by  shutters  on  the  m- 
side.  The  dormitories,  or  la^r  rooms,  have  no  shutters,  and  are  in  miT 
respect  like  ordinary  bed-rooms.  The  inmates  of  these  rooms  are  fanuahd 
witn  washstands  for  their  use,  though  there  is  a  lavatory  attached  to  each 
ward  for  general  purposes,  fitted  in  the  most  complete  manner.  It  has  rovs 
of  basins,  with  hot  and  cold  water  taps  to  each ;  a  bath,  either  hot  or  oold;  s 
shower-bath — in  fact,  every  means  has  been  adopted  to  secure  the  P^^ 
cleanliness  of  the  inmates.  We  should  have  mentioned  that  between  each 
sleeping-room  is  a  nurse's  room,  with  a  window  on  either  side,  overlooking  the 
patients ;  obviously  a  very  necessary  precaution.  In  answer  to  a  question,  ve 
were  informed  that  there  are  two  or  three  attendants  on  these  wards ;  but  that 
the  bulk  of  the  work  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  daily  life  of  so  many  persons 
will  be  chiefly  performed  by  the  iumat^.  Under  proper  guidance,  thej  are  quite 
cai>able  of  light  work,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  em^doyed  than  re- 
main in  listless  idleness.  , 

The  wards  we  have  inspected  will  be  occupied  by  those  properly  designated 
"patients;"  but  a  large  number  will  come  under  the  cat^oir  of  "con- 
valescents,"  and  though  unable  to  be  sent  abroad,  or,  at  least,  likeiy  to  benefit 
by  remaining  in  the  Asylum,  they  are  quite  cuuible  of  following  the  occnDa^ 
tions  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  or  otuers  which  they  mav  be  taught 
For  the  use  of  this  class,  the  upper  story  of  this  wingj  is  devoted  to  f batis 
called  a  sleeping-gallery,  but  winch  is,  m  fact,  a  comdor,  flanked  with  bed 
rooms  like  tuose  on  the  first  floor.  These  rooms,  for  the  most  part,  oontun 
eight  beds.  Amons  the  most  necessary  occupations  in  the  boilding  will  be 
those  connected  with  the  laundry,  and  in  these  the  convalescent  among  the 
female  inmates  will  be  largely  engaged.  And  the  laundry  arrangements  (at  the 
extremity  of  the  wing)  are  very  penect.  There  are  two  large  apartments  filled 
with  washing  apparatus — ^with  troughs,  into  which  water,  hot  or  cold,  b  ad- 
mitted by  taps,  with  boiling  coppers,  &c.  In  one  of  the  wash-houses  a 
"  wringing-machine"  has  alsooeen  provided — a  most  ingenious  contrivanoe,J^ 
which  some  of  the  hardest  work  in  connection  with  the  washing  is  saved.  The 
linen  is  put  wet  into  a  cylindrical  sieve,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  wire, 
and  by  means  of  a  handle  and  wheel  this  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  so  rapidly 
that  all  the  moisture  from  the  linen  is,  in  fact,  whirled  off.  When  wrung,  tbe 
dothes  are  taken  into  a  spacious  drying-yard,  fitted  with  copper-wires  in  place 
of  clothes'-lines.  There  are  also  three  not  closets,  heated  by  means  of  pipes> 
£or  drying  and  airing  dothes ;  a  sorting-closet ;  in  fact,  every  necessary  for 
carrying  on  this  branch  of  domestic  economy  in  the  most  expeditious  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Thus  much  for  the  western  wing,  devoted  to  the  female  inmates.  The  east 
wing,  for  the  men,  is  similar  in  its  fittings  in  all  respects,  until  you  reach  the 
extremity,  and  there,  in  phioe  of  the  laundry,  you  find  provision  made  for  pur* 
anits  adapted  to  the  male  convdescent  patients.    There  is  the  tailors*  shop, 
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(with  its  indispensable  board),  the  shoemakers'  shop^  the  upholsterers'  shop, 
the  carpenters  shop,  a  bakehouse  with  its  oven,  a  brewhouse,  stables,  and  so 
forth.  Thas  many,  if  not  all,  the  necessities  of  the  Asylum  will  be  supplied 
from  lunatic  labour.  This  also  will  extend  beyond  the  interior.  Already  there 
are  eleven  acres  of  land  under  cultivation  as  a  kitchen-garden,  and  in  time  the 
rest  of  the  120  acres  on  which  the  Asylum  stands  wiU  constitute  a  farm  in 
which  every  branch  of  labour  will  be  performed  by  the  insane,  of  course  under 
proper  training  and  snrveillattce.  It  will  be  a  cunous,  jet  a  gratifying  sight — 
all  these  farmmff  operations  progressing  quietly  and  in  perfect  order,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  but  a  few  years  since  were  deemed  incapable  of  anything 
but  violence  and  destruction ! 

In  the  little  world  of  the  Asylum,  however — ^and  a  strange,  fantastical  little 
world  enough  it  will  be — ^labour  must  have  its  relief.  There  must  be  repose. 
There  must  oe  amusement.  There  must  be  devotion.  And  for  each  of  these 
exigencies  provision  has  been  made. 

For  repose,  as  well  as  exercise,  pleasant-terraced  grounds  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  These  spread  out  l^fore  the  southern  front 
of  the  building,  and  are  ingeniously  formed,  so  that,  while  reallv  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  tney  do  not  appear  to  be  enclosed.  The  grass  plat  rises  in  ter- 
races, one  above  the  other,  and  each  terrace  is  raised  above  the  wall,  and  com- 
mands a  prospect,  taking  in  the  whole  range  of  the  South  Downs  from  Lewes 
to  the  Dyke,  a  pleasant  wooded  country,  dotted  here  and  there  with  well- 
known  villa^s. 

These  airing-grounds,  as  they  are  called, — ^and  we  may  observe  that  there  is 
one  for  each  sex — will  conduce  both  to  repose  of  mind  and  invigoration  of 
body.  But  it  is  found  that  the  insane  require  something  more.  They  need 
society  and  amusement ;  and  with  this  view  a  Recreation  Hall  has  been  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  buUding,  which  will  be  used  for  lectures,  music,  dancing, 
and  such  modes  of  entertainment  as  are  adopted  in  all  the  modem  Asylums. 
The  Hall  is  spacious,  capable  of  holding  some  300  persons,  and  presents 
a  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance ;  the  only  drawback  being  that  the  roof, 
which  is  8upx>orted  by  pillars,  is  too  low.  In  this  Hall  both  sexes  will  mingle 
in  the  dance,  or  listening  to  music,  or  witnessing  entertainments,  and  perhaps 
on  the  occasions  of  these  rSunions  the  poor  unfortunates  will  be  seen  under  tne 
most  favourable  circumstances.  Accounts  have  so  often  been  gjiven  of  the 
mries  at  St.  Luke's,  Hanwell,  and  other  large  Asylums,  that  this  is  a  phase  of 
lunatic  life  with  which  the  public  are  now  quite  familiar. 

Less  has  been  written  upon  the  lunatic  at  church ;  but  that  also  is  a  strange 
as  well  as  a  solemn  spectacle.    In  this  Asylum  unusual  attention  has  beenpaid 
to  this  matter,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  Asylum  Church  is,  as  we  nave 
said,  the  most  beautiful  for  its  size  of  any  in  the  county.     And  next  to  its 
beauty,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  of  the  simple  means  by  which  it  has  been  obtained. 
The  di£ference  between  a  beautiful  and  an  ugly  structure  is  often  put  upon  the 
ground  of  difference  of  cost.    There  is  no  greater  fallacy.    It  is  to  taste  rather 
than  to  money  that  we  owe  everything  in  architecture  as  in  the  rest  of  the  arts. 
Now,  the  taste  evinced  in  this  matter  by  the  architect  (Mr.  H.  E.  Kendall,  of 
Brixton,  we  believe),  is  exouisite,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  a  gem  with- 
out extravagant  outlay.    The  material  of  the  church  is  brick ;  but  it  is  of 
various  colours,  and  those  colours  are  artistically  worked  up.    The  architecture 
is  simple  ;  but  the  proportions  are  such  as  to  please  the  eye.      So,  again,  in 
regara  to  ornamentation  and  fittings — all  is  simple,  but  in  keeping.    As  points 
that  arrested  our  attention,  we  mav  note  the  open  roof,  stained  in  imitation  of 
ancient  oak  and  satin  wood ;  the  chancel,  with  the  transparent  roof  of  purple 
glass,  through  which  stars  appear  to  be  shining.    The  painted  windows,  inex- 
pensive, but  serving  to  give  a  subdued  "  religious  light, '  in  which  the  homely- 
sculptured  stone  is  as  effective  as  marble  would  be  under  other  circumstances. 
The  chief  specimen  of  sculpture,  by  the  way,  is  the  altar-piece,  representing 
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Christ  anon^ the  Disciples,  ^th  the  legend,  "And  He  ^was  known  to  tliem 
by  the  breanng  of  bread."  Other  points  might  be  specified ;  bat  we  must 
only  add  that  this  church  wiD  accommodate  about  SOO,  and  that  the  seals  are 
open,  in  a  manner  precbeW  similar  to  those  of  most  modem  Gothic  ohnrdies. 
One  side  of  the  sacied  ecufioe  will  be  devoted  to  the  males,  the  other  to  the 
females,  but  they  are  not  even  separated  by  a  central  aisle. 

Those  curious  as  to  the  economy  of  the  Asylum  may  ask — **  How  do  the 
inmates  drees  ?"  Well,  th«re  is  no  uniform  dress,  as,  in  fac^  the  diflferent 
classes  of  patients  require  diffbrent  clothing;  but  the  prevailing  oolonrs  fcK 
garments  are  blue  and  rrej,  and  the  style  is  that  ordinarily  adopted  by  persona 
in  the  humbler  walks  oi  life. 

"  And  as  to  culinary  utensils,  and  so  forth  ?" 

Th^  are  of  the  customary  description.  We  saw  a  largfe  store  of  crockery, 
all  of  it  white,  with  the  Asylum  stamp  on  it,  and  comprising  plates,  dishts, 
jugs,  &c.  Among  other  articles  which  arrested  our  attention  were  some  doaena 
of  earthenware  spittoons.  "You  permit  smoking  in  the  Asylum?"  we  re- 
marked. "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  many  of  the  inmates  of  these  establishments 
find  great  relief  in  the  pipe."  "  You  ao  not  reeard  it  as  one  of  the  predis- 
posinff  causes  of  that  state  of  mind  which  sends  tnem  here  f "  "I^o ;  or  aitcT 
wluit  I  have  seen  of  madness  I  would  never  touch  a  pipe  again."  From  the 
extensive  beer-cellar  disclosed  to  us,  we  gathered  that  the  poor  inmate  is  not 
denied  the  simple  luxury  of  a  glass  of  beer  either. 

We  have  almost  exceeded  the  due  len^h  of  our  article ;  and  have  now  left 
unnoticed  various  points,  such  as  the  lighting  of  the  building  -from  gas  raana- 
factured  on  the  pounds ;  the  WB;ler  supply,  oy  means  of  a  well,  water-towers, 
&c. ;  the  extensive  kitchen  and  storage  arrangements  neoessaiY  for  the  supplj 
of  the  daily  wants  of  460  persons ;  the  medical  department,  ana  so  forth.  v¥e 
should  abo  allude  to  the  Infirmaries.  These  are  two  in  number,  one  at  either 
extremity  of  the  buildinff,  and  are  furnished  with  every  care  for  the  eomfort-af 
those  sick  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  While  inspecting  the  male  infirmary, 
we  ventured  to  ask,  upon  an  idea  which  had  suddenly  stniok  us--"  In  all  that 
we  have  seen  there  is  no  provision  for  restraint :  now,  however  perfect  your 
system,  you  must  sometimes  have  violent  patients  whose  paroxysms  it  is  ini. 
possible  to  restrain.  How  do  you  act  F"  Our  guide  answered  the  queatkm 
fairly  and  promptly,  by  leading  us  into  a  room  similar  to  the  ordinaiy  bed- 
rooms. "  This,^'  said  he,  "  will  be  padded :  the  walls,  to  a  height  of  eight  feet, 
and  the  floor  will  be  covered  with  a  sort  of  mattress  padding,  against  wbid 
the  patient  may  even  dash  his  head  without  sustaining  any  injury."  There 
will  oe  no  furmture  here.  A  second  room  of  a  like  kind  was  shown  ua,  and  vre 
also  saw  two  rooms  in  which  there  were  wooden  **  cribs"  instead  of  bedsteads, 
designed  for  epileptic  patients,  who  are  apt  to  be  seized  with  paroxysma  in  the 
night. 

With  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  with  which  we  were  reeeived  and 
shown  over  the  Asylum,  we  must  conclude  this  article ;  first,  however,  addii]^ 
for  the  public  information,  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  staff  ahready  ^^ipoiated 
for  the  management  of  the  Asylum.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Medical  Superintendent — ^Dr.  Robertson.  Steward  and  Clerk — Mr.  Mori- 
lock.  Assistant-Surgeon-^Mr.  Gnynne.  Housekeeper— Mra,  Stroode.^- 
(£r^U<m  Herald,  Jme  4.) 
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It  was pw  intention  to  bave  pnbliahed,  in  exCeiMO,  the  psrtionlan  of  tbiiMBaricabte csm, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  defer  doing  so  nntil  the  next  quarter.  We  cannot,  howeror,  pcrvli 
the  preeent  number  to  go  to  preae  without  calling  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  tiro  or 
thna  Important  mattm  tUalaailcd  doling  the  reeent  legal  proceedings  la  the  Oonft  af 
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(tMn^Beneh.    AJIer  atrfilof  tlireeaa7i'diinitiim,tte  Jiii7(a8pedalone)csmeto  fke 
ftDowioir  verdiot : — 

**  1.  Thftt  if  reeeirliig  eertidn  jmymeirts  n  Aown  made  Dr.  Oooollf  part  proprietor, 
ihef  ftond  the  ftet  of  feoetriiig  the  monej. 

*  S.  niat  Dr.  OoBolfjr  was  a  regular  raedleal  attendant  at  Kooronkft." 
Hie  jorjr  therefore  awegocd  the  plaintliriB  damages  at  £500. 

**  B.  That  there  wai  not  anffldent  evMenee  before  them  to  show  that  Mr.  Bamett,  at  the 
time  of  sigiiiiig  the  certificate,  was  not  in  actnal  practice. 

*  4 .  That  there  was  not  solBelent  eridence  to  show  that  Dr.  ConollT'  had  not  examined 
Mr.  Buck  apart  from  Mr.  Banett.** 

We  have  no  wish  to  impogn  this  decision.  If  Dr.  Omolly  was  the  **  regular  medical 
stteadaat"  of  the  asjlam,  the  reidlct  was  in  confonnitj  with  the  statute  law  of  tha 
land;  in  other  words,  the  oertiflcates  upon  which  Mr.  Buck  was  oonilned  were  inralid., 
Itie  questions  whe&er  Mr.  Buck  was  actually  insane  at  the  time  of  his  being  sent 
to  the  asylum,  and  when  Dr.  Oonolly  and  Mr.  Bamett  signed  the  certificates,  smd 
how  long  his  state  of  lunacy  jnstilled  his  detention  there,  were  matters  not  refoired  to 
or  coB^ered  hy  the  jury.  Medical  evidence,  howerer,  was  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  plain- 
tiff with  the  view  at  establishing  that  Mr.  Buck  ought  nerer  to  have  been  certified  to  be 
ioiaoe,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prore  that  he  was  Improperly  transfoned  to  and  de- 
tained in  tfoorcroft  Asylum. 

Hie  eridence  in  support  of  then  allegationB  was  not  of  a  psychological  character.  It 
eoosistcd  in  the  opinions  of  one  physician,  and  three  consulting  surgeons,  all  of  whom  laid 
ao  dahn  to  any  particular  or  special  knowledge  of  insanity.  The  four  medical  witnesses 
examined,  viz.^  Dr.  Ghso.  Johnson,  Mr.  Skey,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  Gray  assumed  that  Mr. 
Back's  esse  was  one  of  ordinary  **  Drunken  ImanUy,**  or  deHHum  tremens.  Upon  this 
frataitott»  assumption  aod  implied  hjrpothesis  they  deduced  their  conclusions.  There  wn 
no  eridence  that  prored  the  case  to  be  one  of  ddirittm  tremens.  Ko  doubt  Mr.  Badt 
indulged  fteelj  in  the  use  of  stimulants,  but  this  disposition  to  drink  to  excess,  and  hta 
oecssional  paroxysms  of  intoxication,  were  clearly,  fhmi  the  foots  deposed  to,  merely 
symptoms  of  a  jnior  and  dironie  state  of  disordered  mind.  The  tendency  to  stimulanti 
•prung  out  of  the  inssnity  being  associated  with  it,  and  was  certainly  not  its  proximata 
cause.*  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  eridence  to  establish  the  ease  to  hare  bett 
u  the  medical  witnesses  aflfarmed,  one  of  deUrkan  tremeia.  It  was  admitted  on  boOi 
lides  that  Mr.  Buck  laboured  under  delusions  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  taking  stimulants  to  excess ;  but  in  what  respect  doea 
this  eondition'of  disordered  mind  Tesemble  deUrtmn  tremens  f  Mr.  Buck*s  was  not  a  ease 
of  sctlre  acute  delirium  caused  by  a  series  of  debaucheries,  for  it  was  clear  that  eren 
when  entirely  flree  from  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  his  mind  was  imder  the 
hiflaence  of  the  same  extraordinary  delusions  rebpecting  his  wife^  infidelity.  Howerer,  it 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  action  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Buok*s  case  was  one  of 
defirhim  tremens,  and  the  medical  witnesses  assmdng  such  to  be  the  fact,  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  JusUflcation  for  his  being  restrained  in  a  lunatic  asyltmi.  No  practical 
ph/sician  accustomed  to  treat  cases  of  deUrium  tremens,  and  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
between  tills  temporary  state  of  mental  alienation  caused  by  the  presence  of  toxic  agents 
in  the  blood,  and  legitimate  attacks  of  insanity,  would  hare  so  confounded  the  two  con- 
ditions. There  is  no  excuse  fiir  so  egregious  a  blunder  and  so  serious  a  mistake  of  the 
eridence  adduced  at  the  trial ;  it  constituted  the  basis  upon  which  the  medical  men  referred 
to  grounded  their  conclusions.  Assume  that  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Messrs.  Skey,  Carter, 
and  Gray  were  right  in  their  diagnotfis :  when  asked  whether  in  their  Judgment  Dr.  Conolly 
and  Mr.  Bamett  were  right  in  considering  Mr.  Buck's  case  to  be  one  of  ordinaiy  insani^ 
sad  transferring  it  to  an  asylum — their  reply  was  emphatieally  iniheneffeit»e,  thus  passing  • 
levere  condemnatory  sentence  upon  the  sagacity,  knowledge,  and  humanity  of  Dr.  ConoUy 
and  Mr.  Bamett. 

In  the  name  of  common  sense  how  could  these  gentlemen  hare  glren  such  eridence  f 
It  WMA  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  pronounce  a  siUfe  and  sound  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Bnok^ 
state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  Dr.  Conolly  examined  him  and  certified  to  his  lunacy. 
They  may  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  question  the  necessity  for 
restraint ;  but  does  this  Justify  them  In  positirely  asserting  that  Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr. 
Bamett  enUrely  mistook  the  character  of  the  case?  We  tread  on  hallowed  ground 
wtien  called  upon  to  gire  eridence  likely  to  damage  the  reputation  of  a  professional 
brother,  and  therefore  we  should  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution,  circumspection,  and 
humility,  considering  well  the  opinions  we  express  when  placed  in  so  tiying  a  poeitlon. 
Supposing  a  physician  accustomed  to  deal  exdurively  with  medical  cases  were  called 


«  Vhadisposaiaoato  iadnltsfroslylB  tteusa  of  intoiioaeinf  drmks  is  unha^y  » symptoaa 
frscinsaSty  ■ssasiatBA  wttfc  oidhiMy  atteoks  of  lasanity ;  bat  this  doss  not  ooiuUtuie  them  oasea 
otMmimm  trmmens.  It  arsty  iassas  person  w1m>  is  disposed  to  drink  to  excess  i^  t » be  said  to 
labour  under  deUnum  trtmetu.hon  endless  and fatsl  would  be  the  mistakes  oomuiitted,  ending 
slas !  oflen  in  the  serious  saorince  of  homan  iafo. 
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upon  to  dt  in  Jadgment  <m  a  dispated  point  in  pnctieal  sniyery.  We  will  imaclBe  tbat 
Mr.  Skey,  Mr.  Carter,  or  Mr.  John  Gray  bad  been  called  in  to  deal  with  a  complex  and 
difficult  sorgicAl  irjarjr.  If  in  twelTC  or  eighteen  months  afterwarda  a  question  were  to 
arise  as  to  whether  the  surgical  case  had  beoi  treated  with  sdentiiic  skill  bj  any  one  of 
these  surgeons,  and  the  matter  were  to  be  brought  into  court  with  a  Tiew  to  obtain  eona- 
pensation  for  alleged  injuries,  what  would  these  gentlemen  think  if  Dr.  Watson,  Dr. 
Burrows,  or  Sir  James  Clark,  were  to  go  into  the  witness-box  and  swear  that  tbeee  geatle> 
men  had  grossly  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  surgical  case,  and  had  treated  it 
unskilfully  ?  Would  not  the  profession  cry  shame  upon  such  eridence  ?  Mr.  8k^  might 
with  Justice  say  to  Sir  James  Clark  and  Dr.  Watson,  what  do  you  know  of  practical 
surgery  ;  how  is  it  possible  for  you  physicians  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  snttject?  If  yon 
had  seen  the  case  when  I  was  called  in  to  it,  and  acquainted  younelTCs  with  the  great 
difficulties  with  wliich  I  had  to  contend  in  its  treatment,  you  might,  perhaps,  hare  been 
able  to  guess  as  to  whether  I  had  mismanaged  it;  but  without  this  knowledge  yoor 
opinion  is  not  entitled  to  any  consideration,  and  should  not  be  recorded  against  a  poro- 
fessional  brother.  If  Mr.  Buck  entertained,  as  Dr.  CcmoUy  and  Mr.  Bamett  represents  at 
the  time  of  their  examination,  the  most  dangerous  delusions  respecting  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife  [against  whom  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  never  existed],  was  he  not  a  fit  eiil)(ieet  for 
restraint,  and  were  not  Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Bamett  Justified  in  so  certiiying  ?  Sappoong 
that  Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Bamett  had  hesitated  in  placing  Mr.  Ruck  under  control, 
and  he,  influenced  by  his  terrible  hallucinations,  had  sacrificed  Mrs.  Rock*s  life,  would 
not  both  these  medical  gentlemen  have  been  seriously  censured  and  called  to  aeoonat  tat 
not  recognising  Mr.  Kuck's  dangerous  insanity,  and  for  not  advising  that  he  shoold  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  safety  and  security  ? 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  particnlar  atten* 
tion.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  questions  put  to  Mr.  Ruck  by  Mr.  Montague  Chambers,  he 
franldy  admitted  that  the  delusions  0*  suspicions*'  he  termed  them)  regarding  his  wife  eon- 
tinned  on  bis  mind  until  Mr.  Wainwright  undertook  to  examine  into  their  reality.  Mr. 
Wainwright  saw  Mr.  Ruck  at  the  asylum,  and  assured  him  that  he  hadfuUif  invaHtfaied 
into  the  matter t  and  that  his,  Mr.  Ruck's  impressions  regarding  his  wife  had  no  fooadatioo 
in  fkct.  As  soon  as  this  statement  was  made  to  Mr.  Ruck,  his  delusions,  it  is  alleged, 
respecting  his  wifie's  numerous  acts  of  infidelity  immediately  vanished.  JPbr  ten 
prevUnulp  Mr»  Rud^e  mind  had  never  apparent^  been  ftree  from  thete  dehuione,  and  ts 
moment  Mr.  Wainwright  tuoceeded  in  dissipaiting  them  from  hie  morbid  imaginaHon.  **  Fern 
Fidi,  Vid,**  exclaims  this  wonderful  psychological  lawyer.  Let  not  the  question  be  asked, 
**  Who  can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  f"  as  long  as  Mr.  Wainwright*s  valuable  aerrloes  can, 
be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane. 

Considering  this  matter  in  its  strictly  legal  bearing,  perhaps  the  Jury  had  no  altema- 
tive  but  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  but  were  not  the  damages  (£S0O)  exeeatiee,  and 
is  there  no  hope  of  appealing  against  the  verdict  on  this  ground  ?  Was  it  not  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  that  Mr.  Ruck  should  be  confined  as  a  dangerous  lunatic  and  if 
80,  ought  not  that  sUght  irregularity  in  Dr.  Conolly*s  certificate  to  be  considered  with  a 
lenient  eye  ? 

The  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  when  alluding  to  this  case,  Justly  remarks,  ■■  We  stron^y 
protest  against  the  doctrine  that  no  restrictive  measures  are  ever  to  be  employed  until  an 
insane  person  takes  to  knife,  poker,  or  razor,  and  proves  his  madness  by  slaying  some- 
body else.  It  is  by  well-timed  and  kindly  precautionary  measures  that  real  madness  may 
be  averted,  and  the  patient  restored  to  health ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  gentleman  who  was  plaintiff*  in  this  case,  owes  his  ability  to  be  so  to  the  period  of 
restraint  to  which  he  appears  to  liave  been  somewhat  irregularly  confined.***  The  MUnr- 
ing  remarks  on  the  case  are  important,  as  proceeding  trom  the  SoUdtor^s  JoumaL 

**  The  prominent  feature  in  the  Courts  during  the  week  lias  been  the  case  of  Bmdk  r. 
BtUwell^  an  action  for  dai^Ages  for  illegal  detention  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  It  appears  that 
the  certificate  authorizing  the  detention  of  the  plaintiff*  was  signed  by  Dr.  Conolly  and  a 
Mr.  Bamett ;  and  it  was  contended  by  the  plaintilT  that  the  latter  was  incapaciuted, 
because  he  bad  ceased  to  practise,  and  that  the  former  was  disqualified,  because  he  had  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  establishment  to  which  Mr.  Ruck  was  sent.  The  Jnry  thought 
that  tlie  case,  as  related  to  Mr.  Bamett,  was  not  made  out,  there  being  no  evidence  that 
he  was  not  practising  as  a  medical  man ;  but  with  regard  to  Dr.  ConoUy,  they  fbnnd  that 
he  was  the  regular  professional  attendant  at  the  asylum,  and,  therefore,  onable  (under 
the  statute)  to  sign  the  certificate.  The  plaintiff'  accordingly  obtained  a  verdiet,  and 
damages  to  the  amount  of  £600,  but  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  above  on  a  point 
reserved.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  opinion,  that  the  pecuniary  makt 
inflicted  on  Dr.  Stilwell  is  unjust,  because  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  plaintilT  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  his  confinement,  and  that  he  benefited  by  the  restraint,  althoogh  there 
may  have  been  some  irregularity  in  the  signing  the  certificate.  That  irregnlari^  was  a 
8ttt|)ect  for  fair  oonmient,  and,  slight  as  it  was,  it  has  been  made  the  most  of  for  Mr.  Back.** 

*  AsJSRro, 


Psychological  Qiuarterly  Retrospect. 

The  practical   psjchologist  will  find   much   matter  of  interest  in 
several  events  which  have  happened  during  the  past  quarter.     The 
occurrence  in  the  north  of  Ireland  of  an  outbreak  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm, accompanied  by  certain  physical  and  ecstatic  phenomena,  com- 
mends  itself  particularly  to  his  attention.     In  other  pages  we  have 
noticed  briefly  the  nature  of  the  physical  phenomena  which  have  been 
manifested  in  many  individuals  who  have  been  influenced  by  the  Irish 
"revival;"    but  as  yet  our  information  is  too  meagre  to  admit  of  a 
full  consideration  of  the  psychological  aspect  of  the  movement.     We 
would,  however,  in  the  name  of  science,  if  from  no  other  consideration, 
protest  against  a  notion  that  has  been  too  thoughtlessly  emitted,  that 
tlie  whole  phenomena  of  the  revivals  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  results 
of  a  mental  malady.     If  intens^ifled  religious  emotion  of  itself  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  mental  disease,  why  not  intensified  vicious 
emotion  p      Upon  what  ground  is   it   assumed   that   highly   excited 
religious   emotion   will  not   follow  the  same   physiohigical   laws   as 
exaggerated  emotion  from  any  other  source  P     The  broad  facts  of  the 
"revival"  point  to  a  heightened  religious   sentiment,  increased   by 
sympathy,  in  the  districts  within  which  the  "revival"  prevails;  and 
among  other  and  as  occasional  results  of  powerful  and  protracted,  self- 
contained  emotion,  we  find  certain  familiar,  hysterical,  and  ecstatic 
phenomena,  particularly  among  young  people.     These  phenomena  are 
mainly  explicable  upon  physiological  grounds ;  and  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  misinterpreted  and  misused  by  enthusiastic  professors  of 
religion,  they  cannot  be  legitimately  paraded  as  arguments  either  for 
or  against  the  purity  of  the  "  revival."  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
also  to  the  instances  of  insanity  which  are  reported  to  have  occurred 
during  the  progress  of  the  "  revival."    In  these  exceptional  phenomena 
we  see  the  indications  of  emotion  which  has  overleaped  its  normal 
l)0unds,  which  in  the  present  instance  has  in  too  many  instances  been 
misunderstood,  and  which,  if  not  checked,  may  lead  to  a  plentiful  crop 
of  visionaries,  ecstatics,  and  so-called  demoniacal  possessions,*  as  in 

*  According  to  a  letter  of  the  Timii  Correspondent  at  the  seat  of  the  revival, 
written  since  the  foregoing  was  penned,  the  movement  has  already  produced  a 
plentifol  crop  of  visionaries.     He  writes  : — 

" .  .  .  There  has  been  witnessed  in  this  ultra- Protestant  and  enlightened  com- 
munity a  series  of  visionaries,  wonderful  sleeps  and  trances,  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness, spiritually  induced,  suid,  worst  of  all,  ca8<;8  ol  evident  but  cluuisy  imitation  of 
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Beveral  of  the  more  ardent  outbreaks  of  religioos  enthusiasm  in 
the  past  century.  It  is  the  tendency  towards  such  a  result  which  bas 
to  be  dreaded  in  Ireland,  and  which  has  to  be  guarded  against.  For 
history  and  experience  alike  teach  us  how  apt  the  healthy  prngress  of 
religious  feeling  is  to  be  disturbed  and  perverted  by  those  who  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams ;  how  rapidly  such  characters  multiply  when 
once  developed ;  and  with  how  much  greater  avidity  the  multitude 
will  listen  to  the  fantastic  revelations  of  a  morbidly  excited  intellect, 
than  to  the  more  sober  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  Already  we  learn 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  visions  and  trance-like  attacks  of  hysterical 
girls  have  been  held  up  as  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  one 
party,  and  evident  signs  of  the  diabolical  character  of  the  whole  move- 
ment by  another !  Surely,  it  might  be  said  to  the  former  advocates,  a 
more  probable  and  natural  explanation  being  open  to  them,  that 
Christianity  needs  no  extraneous  assistance  of  this  kind ;  and  to  the 
other,  that  it  is  best  to  keep  Satan  in  the  background  as  a  primary 
causative  agent  in  an  upheaving  of  feeling,  which,  if  the  accounts  we 
possess  be  true  (and  the  statements  that  have  been  made  to  us  in  opn- 
iirmation  hardly  permit  a  doubt  respecting  them),  is  certainly  charac- 
terized by  more  marvellous  examples  of  moral  improvement,  in  sevoal 
districts  of  Ireland,  than  have  been  witnessed  in  Europe  for  many  years. 

A  clear  recognition  of  the  abnormal  character  of  trance-hke  and 
convulsive  seizures,  by  the  ministers  conducting  the  revival,  and  firmly 
setting  the  face  against  manifestations  of  exaggerated  excitement, 
would  soon  eliminate  this  accidental  and  perturbing  influence  from  the 
movement. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  outbreak  of  religious  enthusiasm  has 
occurred  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  in  the  North  of  England,  but  with- 
out ecstatic  phenomena  accompanying  it. 

So  clearly  does  physiology  teach  us  the  influence  of  emotion  upon 
roan,  that  we  venture  to  make  a  prediction  that  before  long  we  shall 
witness  a  "  revival**  among  the  religious  bodies  in  London.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  influence  of  the  great  religious  services  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  held  in  Westmmster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  principal 
music  halls ;  who  have  noted  the  effects  produced  by  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  many  eminent  ministers  who  have  conducted  tiie 
services ;  and  who  have  marked  the  active  exertioqs  which  have  been 
made,  particularly  of  late,  to  push  religion  into  the  innermost  reoessts 

the  grooBest  kind  of  Romish  imposiore^  pretended  miraclee;  sMred  mmes  and 
words  were  marked  on  the  bodies  of  women,  in  the  manner  of  the  tiigmata  <Aea 
heard  of  in  Catholic  countriee.  The  *  marks '  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Spirit 
have  been  exhibited  for  money,  and  some  of  the  filthy  alleys  and  ooutB  of  Bewt 
have  just  reprodnoed  scenes  rivalling  the  imposture  of  the  Cock-iaiM  fffaisaC**— 
(TVmef,  Sept  28.)  or  a 
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of  the  metropolis,  cannot  but  be  aware  that  a  gradual  heightening  of 
religious  sentiment  has  been  taking  place — that  the  tension  of  religious 
feeling  has  been  increasing.  When  this  culminates  (and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  it  will,  and  the  culmination  may  be  brought  about  very 
qaicklj  by  the  increased  fervour  produced  by  sympathy)  we  shall 
witness  in  London  what  the  religious  world  calls  a  ''  revival.'*  Indeed 
it  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  the  zeal  of  those  ministers  of  diffe- 
rent denominations  who  for  some  time,  in  the  special  religious  services 
referred  to,  have  been  preaching  with  renewed  energy  no  vapid  system 
of  morality,  but  an  active  personal  religion,  to  suppose  otherwise.  And 
truly  there  is  not  such  a  surplusage  of  godliness  in  the  world  that  we 
can  afford  to  quarrel  with  it  if  it  comes  upon  us  suddenly,  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  well-authenticated  manner — with  the  sound  as  of  "  a  mighty 
runhing  wind." 

Our  clerical  friends  will  doubtless  think  that  we  have  taken  a  very 
grovelling  view  of  this  subject,  but  we  keep  to  our  functions,  and 
seeking  to  remove  a  stumbling-block  out  of  their  way  (over  which  we 
fear  some  have  already  tripped,  if  not  fallen),  and  not  cast  one  in  it, 
we  would  caution  them  in  the  event  of  any  religious  mithusiasm  be- 
coming manifest,  or  existing  among  their  congregations,  to  check  at 
the  very  outset,  as  may  be  done  by  kindly  firmness,  all  those  abnormal 
manifestations  of  emotion — all  tendencies  to  trance,  ecstasy,  visions, 
and  convulsions — which  are  commonly  characterized  as  hysterical,  and 
which  would,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  prove  in  the  end  most  in- 
jurious to  morality  and  religion. 

From  religious  enthusiasm  to  murder  and  suicide  may  be  a  start- 
ling, yet  for  our  Betrospect  it  is  a  necessary  step.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, avoid  a  passing  allusion  to  the  curious  and  interesting  study  of 
the  intellectual  status  of  the  working-class,  afforded  by  the  present 
^'  strike"  among  masons,  carpenters,  and  others  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades  of  the  metropolis. 

The  quarter  has  been  surcharged  with  records  of  murder,  some  of 
which,  from  the  confessions  of  the  murderers,  are  of  considerable  in- 
terest as  illustrating  the  etiology  of  ^rime ;  and  others  derive  their 
chief  value  from  the  mode  in  whicn  they  bear  upon  the  question  of 
criminal  responsibility.  The  instance  worthy  of  most  attention  in 
the  latter  respect  is  one  that  was  brought  to  trial  before  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell,  at  the  Winchester  Summer  Assizes.  The  following  is  the 
Times^  report  of  the  case : — 

Henry  Benjamin  Haynes  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Maty 
M'Gowan,  at  Aldershott. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  upon  to  plead,  said  he  did  not  wish  to  plead,  he 
wished  to  be  tried. 
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The  judge  told  him  he  must  plead  "  Guilty,"  or  "  Not  Guilty." 

The  prisoner,  after  some  time,  pleaded  "  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  H.  T.  Cole  was  counsel  for  the  prosecution ;  and  Mr.  Edwards  defended 
the  prisoner. 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  a  private  in  the  9th  Regb)ent  of  Foot, 
stationea  at  Aldershott.  On  the  5th  of  March  hist,  the  prisoner  and  a  com- 
rade named  Callender  were  confined  to  the  barracks,  but  about  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  they  broke  out  of  barracks,  and  went  to  a  public-house  called  the 
London  Tavern,  where  women  of  low  character  resorted;  they  there  met 
several  girls.  Callender  selected  one  named  Emma  Turner,  and  the  pnaooer 
took  the  deceased,  and  they  went  upstairs  to  two  difTcrent  rooms,  they  re- 
mained there  some  time,  when  Turner  left  Callender,  and  went  into  the 
room  where  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were.  Turner  told  them  it  was  time 
to  ffct  up ;  the  prisoner  left  the  bed  and  went  into  another  room  for  a  minate 
and  returned ;  tne  deceased  was  then  washing  her  arms ;  the  prisoner  went 
up  to  her,  put  his  arm  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her.  The  deceased  then 
went  into  another  room  and  the  prisoner  followed  her,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Turner  and  Davis,  another  girl  who  had  come  upstairs,  heard  the  cry 
of  "Murder!"  They  ran  into  the  room  and  saw  the  prisoner  and  deceased 
standing  toother,  but  she  was  apparent!;^  sinking  on  the  ground ;  the  prisooer 
was  takmg  nis  hand  from  her  neck,  and  in  that  hand  was  a  razor.  They  then 
observed  that  she  was  bleeding  profusely  from  a  wound  in  her  throat,  lie  pri- 
soner walked  to  the  table,  put  the  razor  in  a  case,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
The  deceased  said,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ;  I  hope  my  poor  mother 
will  forgive  me,  I  have  been  a  wicked  sinner,"  and  died  in  less  thanuve  minutes, 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  in  her  throat.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody. He  said  his  mind  had  been  uneasy  ever  since  ho  had  left  America,  as  be 
had  seduced  a  young  woaian  there,  and  sne  had  a  child  by  him,  and  he  left  her. 
He  was  asked  what  had  made  him  kill  the  deceased.  "  I  don't  know ;  poor 
e^rl,  she  never  did  me  any  harm.  It  was  not  her  I  intended  to  kill,  it  was 
Margaret  Cheltenham,  who  caused  me  to  be  kept  in  the  hospital,  and  it  was  the 
devil  did  it."    Mar^^aret  Cheltenham  lived  in  tlie  adjoining  house. 

Callender  stated  m  cross-examination  that  he  had  come  with  the  prisoner 
from  America.  He  appeared  to  have  something  on  his  mind,  and  was  not  like 
what  he  had  been  before  he  went.  He  seemed  at  times  hardly  to  know  whit 
he  was  doing.    He  went  about  his  ordinary  duties. 

Mr.  Edwards  addressed  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  He  urged 
them  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  ever^^thing  they  had  berore  heard  or  read.  If 
the  simple  question  was  whether  the  prisoner  had  committed  this  act,  he  should 
not  address  them  or  take  up  their  time ;  but  he  must  ask  them  to  consider 
whether  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  tiie  moment  was  of  such  a  character 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordiuarv  cases  he  had  ever  heard ;  it  was  involved  in  the  greatest  mysterr. 
People  did  not  commit  murder  without  some  motive  or  reason ;  if  they  dAd  so, 
it  was  a  proof  that  their  mind  was  not  in  its  proper  state — ^it  was  disordered. 
Could  they  conceive  a  person  in  his  sane  mina  without  any  motive  oommittiog 
such  an  act  ?  It  might  oe  a  dangerous  doctrine ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
true  one  in  an  instance  like  the  present.  If  there  was  not  this  state  of  insanity* 
then  there  must  have  been  provocation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  offence  to  that  of 
manslaughter. 

Sergeant  Herman. — I  have  known  the  prisoner  four  years.  I  was  with  him 
in  America.  After  his  return  I  observed  a  great  alteration  and  peculiarity  in 
him.  When  he  took  a  drop  of  drink  he  appeared  rambling  in  his  mind ;  aod 
also  at  other  times,  very  often.  He  was  a  tailor,  and  therefore  did  not  do 
much  duty. 

Cross-examined. — ^Hc  used  to  be  talking  about  a  woman  in  America.    He 
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seemed  soriy  that  he  could  not  man^r  lier.  He  said,  "  Oh,  my  head  !'*  He 
appeared  auite  out  of  spirits.  One  time  he  had  drink  he  went  away  to  York 
and  came  back  yery  honourably,  and  gave  himself  up.  He  used  to  say,  "  Oh, 
my  head !  that  poor  girl !"  He  did  not  appear  to  know  what  he  was  doing. 
While  he  was  a  prisoner  for  desertion,  if  he  was  told  to  do  a  thing,  he  would  do 
quite  the  contrary.    He  bore  an  excellent  character  in  the  regiment. 

Mr.  Cole  replied,  observing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  indeed  if  a  prisoner 
were  to  be  reheved  from  his  responsibility  upon  such  evidence  as  that  which 
bad  been  produced  for  the  prisoner  in  this  case.  It  was  frequently  impossible 
to  dbcover  or  fathom  a  motive.  Was  there  anything  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
did  not  know  the  act  he  was  committing  P  As  to  any  provocation,  there  had 
not  been  time  for  it. 

Mr.  Cole  then  said  that  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lordship  he  had  sent  for 
the  sui^eon  of  the  gaol,  who  was  in  attendance  and  ready  to  give  evidence. 

The  judge  doubted  whether,  after  the  speeches,  it  would  be  right  to  put  the 
witness  in  the  box,  but  he  would  consult  Mr.  Justice  Crompton. 

Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  upon  his  return,  said  his  learned  brother  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  better  to  be  regular,  and,  therefore,  he  should  decline  to  have 
this  gentleman  examined. 

The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case.     There  could  be  no 

doubt  that  the  prisoner  had  killed  the  deceased ;  it  had  been  proved  over  and 

over  again ;  that  being  so,  he  was  euilty  of  murder,  unless  some  cause  was  shown 

to  reduce  the  crime,  or  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  not  responsible  for  his 

act.    There  was  no  evidence  of  any  quarrel  or  provocation  so  as  to  reduce  the 

offence  to  manslaughter.    The  only  question,  tnen,  really  was  as  to  the  state 

of  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  and  he  should  not 

flinch  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  trusted  the  jury  would  not,  for  he 

thought  that  although  it  might  be  a  painful  thing  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty, 

yet  it  would  be  equSly  painful — it  would  be  a  most  painful  thing  for  a  jury  to 

consider  tliat  they  had  violated  their  oaths.    The  learned  judge  then  stated  to 

the  jurv  what  the  law  was,  and  read  to  them  the  opinions  given  by  the  judges 

upon  this  point.    As  to  the  Question  of  mdice,  he  said  malice  might  be  either 

expressed  or  implied,  and  ii  a  deliberate  act  was  committed  by  one  person 

against  another,  the  law  would  imply  malice.    It  would  be  a  most  dangerous 

doctrine  to  say  that  because  you  could  not  show  a  motive  a  man  was  to  be 

acquitted.     The  Question  was  whether  this  prisoner  had  a  sufficient  degree  of 

reason  to  know  that  the  act  was  wrong.    If  he  knew  what  the  act  was,  and 

that  the  act  was  wrong,  the  prisoner  was  punishable  for  the  act.     When  a  man 

committed  murder,  the  influence  of  religion,  the  law,  and  humanity  had  been 

overcome,  but  that  was  not  to  relieve  him  from  punishment.    Did  the  woman 

die  by  the  hand  of  the  prisoner  P    If  so,  he  was  guilty,  unless  he  did  not  know 

the  nature  of  the  act,  or  did  not  know  that  it  was  wrong.    Those  were  the 

only  two  matters  for  their  consideration.     It  was  to  the  advantage  of  all  to 

obey  the  law,  and  every  improper  acquittal  was  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 

society. 

The  jury  retired  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  They  then  sent  a  note  to  the 
judge  to  state  that  some  of  the  jury  had  doubts  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  and  therefore  requested  some  further  explanation  of  the  law  as  re- 
garded insanity. 

The  judge  directed  the  jury  to  be  sent  for,  and  on  their  coming  into  court 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  observation  to  make. 

One  of  the  jurors  said  the  prisoner  seemed  to  have  acted  under  an  uncon- 
trollable impulse. 

The  judge  said  that  did  not  make  the  offence  the  less  nmrder.  Malice  was 
implied  when  there  was  a  deliberate  cruel  act  committed,  however  sudden  it 
might  be.    It  was  no  matter  how  sudden  the  impulse — whether  it  was  the 
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result  of  lonff  previous  deliberation,  or  whether  it  was  the  impulse  of  an  instant 
—it  would  be  as  much  murder  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  No  jury  could 
properly  acouit  on  the  ground  of  insanity  if  they  believed  the  accused  was 
conscious  ot  the  act  he  was  committing,  and  that  he  knew  that  act  was 
contrary  to  law.  If  they  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  this,  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  number  of  cases  of  uncontrollable  impulse.  The  object  of  the 
law  was  to  prevent  an  impulse  from  being  uncontrollable.  If  the  man  was 
conscious  ot  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  law,  he  was 
punishable. 

The  jury,  after  putting  their  heads  together  for  a  minute,  returned  a  veidict 
of  QuiUf. 

The  ludge,  having  put  on  the  black  cap,  addressed  the  prisoner :  I  don't 
think  that  the  jury  could  properlv  have  ^ven  any  Other  verdict.  No  donbt 
you  killed  that  young  woman,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  were  in  a  state 
of  mind  which  would  not  have  justified  an  acquittal  Mv  duty  is  a  short  one. 
I  don't  desire  to  reproach  you,  or  to  give  you  pain,  because  I  can't  help 
feeling  sorry  for  you.  You  bore  a  ^ood  cnaracter,  and  you  had  a  sort  of  regret 
for  what  you  had  done  abroad,  which  makes  one  sorry  for  you ;  but,  without 
saving  anything  to  give  you  pain,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you  that  the  sentence 
will  ht  carried  into  effect,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  was  a  very  cruel 
and  a  very  bad  act,  for  you  went  out  with  a  determination  to  do  some  mischief, 
and  this  unfortunate  creature  came  in  your  way,  and  you  took  her  life,  and  you 
cannot  expect  your  own  to  be  sparea.  Therefore,  make  your  arrangements 
and  preparations,  and  you  will  have  all  the  advice  you  may  require  as  to  what 
you  ought  to  do — ^it  is  not  my  duty  to  enforce  it  upon  you — ^my  duty  is  to  pass 
the  sent-ence  of  the  law.  His  lordship  then  passed  the  awful  sentence  of  the 
law  on  the  prisoner,  who  was  then  removed  from  the  dock. 

The  judge  omitted  the  usual  concluding  prayer. 

Soon  afber  the  trial,  the  murderer  was  respited — a  result  which 
eonfirms  the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  the  case, 
that,  although  the  summing-up  of  the  judge  and  the  yerdict  of 
the  jury  might  satisfy  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  thej  did  not 
aatisfj  those  of  justice.  The  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner,  scanty  though  it  was,  clearly  indicated  the  existence  of 
mental  derangement  immediately  prior  to  the  deed,  and  the  observa- 
tion he  made  after  committing  it  was  exceedingly  significant.  When 
asked  what  had  made  him  kill  the  deceased,  he  answered :  '*  I  don't 
know ;  poor  girl,  she  never  did  me  any  harm.  It  was  not  her  I 
intended  to  kill,  it  was  Margaret  Cheltenham,  who  caused  me  to  be 
kept  in  the  hospital,  and  it  was  the  devil  did  it."  This  remark  would 
make  it  highly  probable  that  the  act  was  performed  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  a  delusion,  which,  if  it  had  been  proved,  would  have  established 
the  man's  irresponsibility  strictly  within  the  law.  But  no  medical 
evidence  was  produced,  and  the  man  was  left  to  take  his  chance  upon 
the  general  evidence.  This,  however,  as  we  have  already  remarked) 
was  so  strongly  indicative  of  mental  derangement,  that  the  jury,  afler 
long  deliberation,  came  hack  into  court  to  ask  guidance  from  the  judge 
as  to  the  doubt  which  beset  their  minds  respecting  the  criminal's  sanity. 

A  juror  thought  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  under  an  unoontroUable 
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impulse;  but  to  this  the  judge  replied,  that  supposing  such  were 
the  case,  it  would  not  make  the  offence  less  murder ;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  speak,  not  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse — ^the  question 
put — ^but  of  an  unrestrained  impulse,  confounding  the  uncontrollable 
impulse  of  insanity  with  the   unrestrained  impulses  of  vice !      His 
lordship  next  restricted  the  legal  irresponsibility  of  insanity  to  those 
eases  in  which  the  lunatic  was  not  conscious  of  the  act  he  was  com- 
mitting, and  of  its  being  contrary  to  law — a  dictum  the  insufficiency 
of  which,  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  homicidal  insanity,,  has  been  again 
and  again  felt  on  the  bench,  and  the  use  of  which  has  again  and  again 
rendered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  unjust  consequences,  to  have 
recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  used  in  this  case.     As  a  species 
of  -apology  for,  or  justification  of  the  dictum,  the  judge  added, — "  If 
they  (the  jury)  gave  a  verdict  contrary  to  this,  the  result  would  be 
to  increase  the  number  of  cases  of  uncontrollable  impulse."     Here, 
again,  we  presume  the  judge  meant  unrestrained  for  uncontrollable. 
Well,  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty"  is  given,  the  murderer  is  sentenced  to 
death,  and  in  another  week  he  is  respited  !     And  why  P     If  the  man 
were  sane  when  he  committed  the  deed,  he  was  guilty  of  as  bloody  and 
deliberate  a  murder  as  the  annals  of  crime  can  show ;  if  he  were  in- 
sane, why  should  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law  be  turned  into  a 
meaningless  exhibition  P     Which  course  of  action  is  most  likely  to 
beget  an  increased  number  of  pleas  of  uncontrollable  impulse,  that 
which  slurs  over  the  plea,  or  attempts  to  crush  it  beneath  an  arbitrary 
legal  dictum,  and  which,  when  unjust,  has  to  be  systematically  re- 
medied by  an  appeal  to  the  Crown  for  mercy,  or  if  not  unjust,  leaves 
the  subject  liable  to  be  seized  upon  at  any  moment  by  a  capricious 
philanthropical  sentiment,  and   paraded  as  an  injustice  P     Or,  that 
course  which  thoroughly  and  effectively  analyses  the  plea  in  a  public 
court,  which  clearly  exposes  its  fallacy,  if  it  be  fallacious,  in  respect  to 
the  ease  tried^  and  not  deductively  from  an  imperfect  rule,  or  stamps 
with  certainty  its  correctness  if  right ;  and  which,  having  so  done, 
records  a  conclusive  and  indisputable  sentence :  or,  any  doubt  being 
present,  that  doubt  is  recorded  in  open  court,  for  the  prisoner's  benefit, 
and  pursued  to  its  consequences  by  the  judge  himself,  and  not  left 
to  the  public  P    We  have  little  doubt  that  the  public  would  unhesita* 
tingly  pronounce  the  former  course  to  be  the  most  dangerous  to  law 
and  morality. 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Haynes's,  but  which  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial,  occurred  near  Gloucester,  on  the  SIst  of  October 
last.     The  following  report  is  from  the  Dailif  Telegraph  (Sept.  I) — 

"  A  fearful  trasedy  was  enacted  yesterday  morning  at  the  town  of  Lydney, 
on  the  South  Wales  Railway,  between  this  city  and  Qiepstow.  It  appears  thai 
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an  elderly  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Fownall,  a  retired  physician,  and  a  naiife 
of  Wroughton,  Wilts,  has  been  residing  mih  Mr.  Leete,  surgeon,  of  Lydney, 
for  the  last  three  weeks.  He  had  formerly  been  an  inmate  of  Northwoods 
Asylum,  near  Bristol,  but  had  recently  been  discharged  as  cured,  with  a  certi- 
ficate to  that  effect  from  Dr.  Dayey,  tne  medical  superintendent.  During  his 
residence  at  Lydney  he  had  been  quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  his  habits  and 
conduct,  and  has  nerer  shown  any  symptoms  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  About 
six  o'clock  yesterday  morning  he  knocked  at  the  servants'  bedroom  door,  and 
called  them  up.  One  of  them — a  girl  named  Louisa  Cooke,  aged  fifteen  years 
^-dressed  herself  quickly  and  went  out.  In  a  minute  or  two,  the  other  evA, 
who  had  not  risen,  heard  a  scuffle  on  the  stairs,  and  a  cry  of  *  Murder/  She 
got  up  and  looked  out,  but  could  see  nothing ;  and  having  called  out,  <  What  is 
the  matter  P'  received  no  answer.  She  returned  into  the  room  to  dress  herself, 
leaving  the  door  partly  open,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  Dr.  Pownall,  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  looked  iuto  the  room  and  said,  '  Make  haste,  get  assistance,  some  one 
has  murdered  her;'  and  then  retired  to  his  own  room,  locking  the  door. 
Sergeant  Pope,  of  the  police,  was  immediately  called  in,  and  on  going  to  }iLi, 
Leete's  bedroom  he  found  the  poor  girl  Cooke  lying  dead  upon  the  floor,  with 
a  fearful  wound  in  her  throat,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  flowed. 
The  poor  girl  had  rushed  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  '  Master,  he  has  murdered 
me;  I  must  die;'  having  repeated  which  two  or  three  times,  she  fell  down 
dead.  The  policeman  immediately  proceeded  to  Dr.  Pownall's  bedroom,  which 
was  locked ;  and  as  he  could  set  no  reply  on  requesting  that  the  door  might  be 
opened,  he  burst  it  open.  He  found  Dr.  Pownall  sitting  on  the  bed,  partly 
undressed ;  his  shirt  was  spotted  with  blood,  and  lying  on  the  dressing-table 
was  a  razor,  with  blood  on  the  blade  and  handle,  rope  apprehended  nim  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  the  girl,  to  which  Dr.  Pownall  made  no  reply,  but 
quietly  dressed  himself  and  proceeded  to  the  police  station.  Information  was 
immeaiately  conveyed  to  James  Teague,  Esq.,  the  county  coroner,  who  issued 
his  warrant  for  an  inouest,  which  was  held  last  night  at  tlie  Feathers  Hotel, 
Lydney,  the  Eev.  H.  rhilpot,  the  vicar,  acting  as  foreman  of  the  jury. 

"Mary  Ann  Fryer,  fellow-servant  of  the  deceased,  and  the  policeman  Pope 
having  deposed  to  the  above  facts, 

"  Dr.  Pownall,  who  had  not  hitherto  spoken,  but  sat  at  the  table  shadii^  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  said  slowly,  and  in  a  deep  voice,  'I  can  tell  you;  fun* 
fortunately  did  it.  I  can  hardly  assign  any  motive.  I  felt  I  was  liound  to  do 
something,  and  I  could  not  resist  it.' 

"  Mr.  Charles  L^diat  Leete  deposed :  I  am  a  surgeon,  residing  at  Lydney, 
and  deceased  was  in  my  service.  This  morning  she  rushed  into  my  bedroom 
with  her  throat  cut,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  When  she  came  in,  she  ex- 
claimed, 'Master,  he  has  murdered  me;  I  must  die.'  I  have  known  Dr. 
Pownall  for  the  last  three  weeks.  He  has  been  residing  with  me  that  time. 
He  has  all  along  appeared  sane  and  reasonable,  and  I  saw  no  change  in  him 
when  I  parted  from  liim  last  night.  He  showed  me  a  certificate  from  Dr. 
Davev,  wliich  certified  that  he  left  his  lunatic  asylum  cured. 

"  Ihe  coroner  having  summed  up,  the  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder,  and  Dr.  Pownall  was  committed  for  tritd  at  the  next  assizes. 
He  was  removed  to  Gloucester  County  Prison  this  morning. 

"  The  unfortunate  girl  is  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  who  are  poor  peisons 
residing  near  Berkeley." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  instance  of  homicidal  mania, 
and  hardly  any  doubt  that  Hajnes's  caae  belongs  to  the  same  categoiy. 

Let  us  contrast  these  two  examples  of  murder  committed  by  lunatics 
with  two  committed  by  sane  men,  as  recorded  by  themsel? ea. 
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Matthew  Francis,  aged  twenty-six  years,  tailor  and  hawker,  was 
charged  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  at  the  Monmouth  Assizes,  on  the 
6th  August,  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his  wife,  Sarah  Francis,  on  the 
12th  March,  1859,  at  Newport.  The  following  statement,  made  by  the 
prisoner  before  the  magistrates,  was  put  in  as  evideuce  against  him : — » 

"  Last  Monday  fortnight  I  ^t  up  and  lit  the  fire.  I  ^t  the  breakfast  ready 
agidnst  my  wife  came  downstairs.  I  had  a  bloater  roastinff  by  the  fire.  Some- 
thing was  not  right  about  the  bloater,  and  she  took  it  and  nong  it  at  me.  I 
asked  her  what  sue  did  that  for,  and  she  told  me  to  ask  her  ,  ftc.    I  said 

that  was  a  very  pretty  expression  for  a  woman  to  make  use  of.  She  told  me  it 
was  good  enough  for  such  a  bloody  animal  as  I  was.  I  told  her  not  to  say  that 
or  I  would  give  her  a  smack  on  the  head.    She  said,  '  What,  a  —  — -  son 

like  you  !*     1  told  her  I  was  no son.    She  said.    '  If  you  ain't,  you  are  a 

cow's  drop.'  She  rose  the  hie  shovel,  and  struck  me  on  the  shoulder.  I  ran 
io  the  door,  and  laughed  at  her.  She  said,  'Don't  laugh  at  me, you  —  thief.' 
She  ran  after  me,  got  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  scratched  my  face.  Mr. 
Kichards  came  in,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  told  my  wife  that  she 
onght  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  to  make  use  of  such  expressions.  She  ran  at 
me  again,  and  struck  me.  I  struck  her.  She  wanted  to  go  out.  I  would  not 
allow  her.  She  told  me  she  would  put  me  in  prison.  I  told  her  that  was  a 
foolish  idea,  as  I  could  prove  it  was  ner  fault.  Then  I  let  her  go  out  into  the 
passage.  I  went  after  her,  and  asked  her  to  come  back.  She  sat  down  in  the 
passage.  I  pulled  her,  to  pull  her  into  the  house  again.  I  went  into  the  house, 
and  in  about  haif-an-hour  she  came  in.  Mary  Townsend  came  in.  She  made 
tea.  ^he  wanted  to  go  out  with  Mary  Townsend.  I  would  not  let  her  go. 
She  took  a  knife  from  the  table,  and  said  she  would  cut  my  throat  if  I  would 
not  let  her  to  out.  Then  I  let  her  to.  I  watched  where  sne  went.  I  found 
her  at  Hawkins's.  She  said  she  would  never  rest  her  bones  alongside  me  a^in. 
I  saw  her  frequently.  She  refused  to  come  back  to  me.  Ou  Friday  evening  I 
went  to  Hawkins's.  She  insulted  me  as  soon  as  I  went  in.  I  told  Mrs.  Hawkins 
she  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  keeping  her.  I  sent  for  some  jugs  of  beer  and 
eggs,  and  my  wife  made  egg-flip  toi  lierself.  I  offered  her  my  glass  to  drink 
out  of.  She  would  not  take  it  out  of  my  hand.  She  did  after  I  had  persuaded 
her.  I  asked  her  if  she  intended  to  live  with  me  or  not  P  She  rose  up  a  pint 
jug  to  throw  at  me,  and  said  not  to  put  such  a  question  to  her.  She  began 
cheeking  me.  I  said  a  few  words.  I  told  her  to  come  home,  that  my  life  was 
a  misery  to  me,  and  that  I  would  sooner  go  to  the  gallows  than  be  separated 
from  her.  I  told  her  to  make  up  her  mind  by  the  morning,  and  then  I  left.  On 
Saturday  morning,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  went  to  her  again.  She  told  me  to  go 
out,  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  me.  She  cursed  me.  I  told  her  not  to  put 
herself  in  a  bad  way.  I  sat  down  by  her.  I  asked  her  to  go  home.  She  said 
she  would  not  rest  alongside  of  me.  There  was  a  knife  on  the  tabic.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Jones  to  lend  it  to  me  and  I  would  kill  her  with  it.  I  rubbed  it  along 
the  pan  on  the  table  and  I  touched  my  wife  on  the  back,  and  she  said,  '  Don't 
put  your  hands  on  me.'  She  called  me  many  disgraceful  things.  I  went  out 
into  the  closet  and  sat  down.  I  began  to  cry.  Then,  when  I  thought  to  myself 
about  the  razor  I  had  in  my  pocket,  I  was  not  thinking  of  it  before ;  I  brought 
it  out  with  the  intention  of^^having  it  cn^und.  I  took  it  out  of  my  pocket  and 
tied  a  piece  of  thread  I  had  in  my  pocket  round  it.  Then  I  went  into  the  house 
again.  I  begged  her  to  come  home,  and  not  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  and  me 
too.  I  rose  up  and  told  her  I  was  determined  to  kill  her  if  she  would  not  come 
home  with  me.  She  began  to  sing  a  song.  I  told  her  not  to  sing  soughs,  there 
was  more  need  for  her  to  sing  hymns.  She  laughed  aloud  when  I  said  that. 
Then  I  caught  her  by  the  forehead,  and  said,  '  Now,  Sarah,  will  you  come 
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home  or  not  P'  She  said* '  I  will  not.'  I  said,  '  What !  never  come  home  ?* 
She  said,  '  No ;  never !'  Then  I  drawed  the  razor  across  her  throat.  She 
caught  the  razor  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  She  let  it  go  again,  and  canght  on 
my  wrist,  and  drew  my  hands  down,  and  the  razor  caught  on  Iter  chefdi:  as  she 
drew  my  hand.  She  heaved  her  two  arms  up  and  caught  me  iound  the  nedc, 
and  pulled  my  face  to  her  and  kissed  me.  I  told  her  '  I  had  murdered  her,  and 
was  willing  to  die  for  her.'  The  last  word  she  spoke  was,  'Oh  no !  you  shan't 
die.'    I  suppose  she  did  not  think  it  was  done  to  the  purpose.   Tliat  is  alL 

"Matthew  Faascis,  his  X  marie." 

The  perpetrators  of  the  brutal  murder  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  Sibaej, 
in  Lancashire,  on  the  16th  of  March  last,  when  lying  under  sen* 
tence  of  death  in  Lincoln  Castle,  made  the  subjoined  confession  to 
Mr.  Bushton,  a  dissenting  minister.  Carey's  statement  was  read  to 
Pickett,  and  Pickett's  to  Carey  ;  they  were  both  pronotmced  to  be  cor* 
rect,  but  they  differ  materially  from  the  statements  previously  made 
by  the  murderers. 

PICKSTr's  STiLTEMEKT. 

"Lincoln  Castle,  2nd  Aug.,  1859. 

"  On  leaving  the  Ship  Lin,  at  Sibsey,  Northlands,  on  the  16th  day  of  March, 
the  night  of  the  murder,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  the  first  wora  Carey  said 
to  me,  after  leaving  the  public-house  was, '  We  will  go  and  rob  old  Stephenson.' 
I  said  to  him, '  He  will  know  us.'    Carey  said,  '  No :  I  will  stop  him  from  that.' 
I  was  before  Carey ;  we  took  two  sticKs  from  Mr.  Teesdale's  fence ;  I  nulled 
one,  and  the  other  was  picked  up  by  Carey.    We  went  to  Mr.  Coates  ^ate 
and  altered  our  dresses,  walked  some  distance,  and  laid  down  on  the  road-side^ 
with  the  sticks  heside  us.    The  old  man  came  down  the  road,  crossed  over  to 
na,  touched  me  over  the  head,  and  said, '  What  are  you  doing  here,  my  boys  ? 
I  don't  know  you.    Who  are  you  P  David,  is  it  you  P     I  suppose  he  meant  his 
grandson.    Carev  ffot  on  his  knees,  and  pulled  the  old  man  clown.    Stephenson 
struck  Carey  witn  his  walking-stick  while  falling.    I  held  his  head  white  Carey 
robbed  him.    I  got  up  and  struck  him  on  the  ground  until  my  stick  broke  all  to 
pieces.    Carey  got  off  when  he  had  robbed  him  and  beat  him  about  the  head  ; 
then  carried  him  into  the  sewer.    Carey  went  back  across  the  road  to  fetch  his 
stick,  and  struck  the  old  man  eight  or  nine  times  over  the  head  until  his  stick 
broke  all  to  pieces.    Then  the  old  man  stood  up  in  the  sewer ;  Care|  shoved 
at  him  with  the  broken  part  of  iiis  stick,  trying  to  push  him  down  into  the 
water.    Mr.  Stephenson  got  from  him,  and  w^ed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
sewer.    Carey  tnen  threw  the  broken  part  of  his  stick  into  the  sewer,  and  said 
to  me,  '  Go  round  to  the  other  side  and  kill  him.'    I  went  round  to  Mr.  Coates' 
yard,  got  a  piece  of  a  rail,  and  went  to  the  old  man.    Mr.  Stephenson  had  the 
thorn  stick  produced  in  court  on  his  shoulder,  aud  appeared  to  be  going  home. 
Carey  said,  '  Make  haste,  or  he  will  get  home.'    I  went  behind  him  and  stni^ 
him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  knocked  him  down ;  I  hit  him  till  my 
stick  broke  all  to  pieces  {ihiB  was  the  ndl  or  broad  stick).    I  then  took  the 
stick  Mr.  Stephenson  had,  and  hit  him  about  the  head  till  he  was  dead.     I 
dragged  him  to  the  hedffe ;  I  was  trying  to  throw  him  into  the  sewer,  but  could 
not.    I  told  Carey  I  coind  not  throw  him  over  by  myself,  and  he  must  oome  and 
help  me.    Carey  said, '  Try  again ;  you  can  get  him  over/    I  then  took  hold 
of  ms  lees,  reared  him  up  on  end,  and  tumbled  nim  over  into  the  sewer.    After 
that  we  Doth  left,  one  on  one  side  of  the  sewer,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 
We  went  on  till  we  got  to  my  father's  seven-acre  gate.    Carey  had  the  PH>ers 
prodttoed  in.couit^  and  .threw  the  old  man's  tobacco-box  bto  the  river  opposite 
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tbe  gate.    We  went  across  the  riyer  in  mj  father's  boat,  and  went  on  till  we 

Sot  to  mj  brother  John's  house.  We  were  going  to  George  Sands'  hovel  to 
eep.  Carey  said, '  We  had  better  go  across  brother  John's  garden,  or  the  police 
will  meet  us/  We  slept  together  in  Sands'  hovel  till  mommg ;  got  up  about 
four  o'clock.  Carey  said,  'We  had  better  look  if  there  be  any  blood  on  our 
clothes.'  We  could  not  find  any,  but  I  had  some  blood  on  my  face,  which 
Carey  washed  off.  We  laid  down  again  till  six  o'clock.  Mr.  Sands  came  into 
the  hovel  to  feed  his  beasts ;  he  tumbled  over  my  legs,  and  said, '  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?'  Carey  said, '  We  were  locked  out  last  night.'  Mr.  Sands  asked 
Carey  if  he  would  sow  him  some  onions.  We  got  up  and  went  to  the  Ship 
Inn;  on  the  road  Carey  gave  me  the  sovereign.  Carey  put  a  atone  into  the 
old  man's  baffs,  and  threw  them  into  Richardson's  pit.  We  went  round  to 
Kichardson's  oack  door  to  see  if  they  were  up.  I  went  home,  and  Carey  went 
to  his  brother's.  We  did  not  think  of  roobxng  or  doing  anything  else  to 
Mr.  Stephenson  when  we  left  ihe  public-house.  My  father  has  often  told  that 
if  I  kept  company  with  Carey  I  should  be  either  transported  or  hung.  I  did  not 
do  as  advised  by  my  parents  or  friends.  I  was  very  much  frightened  the  night 
it  thundered  and  lightened ;  I  thought  Mr.  Stephenson  was  coming  to  me  in 
the  celL  I  am  truly  sorry  for  what  I  have  done.  The  sentence  passed  upon 
me  is  a  just  one,  and  I  deserve  it.  I  feel  for  my  parents,  particulsu-ly  my  poor 
mother.  I  have  no  person  to  blame  but  myself.  I  felt  relieved  when  the 
chaplain  visited  me  on  Thursday,  after  the  sentence  was  passed ;  and  I  earnestly 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  me  for  murdering  the  poor  man.  I  believe  I  strucK 
the  blow  which  ca^ed  death.  The  reason  I  made  the  statement  at  Spilsby 
was  to  clear  myself.  If  Carey  had  been  present  at  the  examination  before  the 
magistrates  I  should  not  have  made  that  statement.  The  judge  has  done 
justice ;  if  there  was  no  justice  there  would  be  no  living.  I  liave  been  kindly 
treated  during  my  confinement ;  I  feel  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  hope  to  have 
forgiveness ;  I  am  striving  for  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I  hid  the  money — one 
sovereign — which  Carey  ^ve  me  in  the  thatch  of  David  Bank  Richardson's 
fomaoe  house,  about  18  inches  from  the  end  wall  on  the  west  side,  between 
the  first  and  second  spar;  and  his  knife,  tiiat  Carey  had,  is  just  outside  the  fur* 
nance  at  the  comer  by  the  chimney,  which  I  should  like  to  be  eiven  to  Mr. 
Stephenson's  son.  We  never  had  any  handkerchiefs,  and  Carey  s  statement 
about  them  is  false.    I  have  nothing  else  to  state,  and  the  above  is  the  truth. 

"  (Signed)  William  Pickbtt." 

CABST's  STATZH£NT. 

"Lincoln  Castle,  2ud  Aug.,  1859. 

''Oh  dear  Mr.  Kushton,  my  position  is  an  awful  one;  I  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven :  it  is  b\\  drink.  I  am  truly  sorry  I  did  not  take  your  advice.  Mr. 
Stephenson  was  always  a  friend  to  me ;  he  took  me  in  when  I  was  turned  out 
of  my  own  house.  I  hope  his  friends  will  forgive  me.  I  hope  the  old  man's 
soul  is  in  heaven.  I  feel  reconciled,  and  the  sentence  passed  is  what  I  deserve. 
We  was  at  Richardson's,  the  Ship  Inn ;  I  called  William  Pickett  out  of  doors, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  go  with  me  to  rob  Mr.  Steohenson.  When  we  left 
the  public-house  we  arranged  to  go  into  the  house  and  say  to  the  people  that 
we  should  sleep  in  the  boat  (Pickett's  father's  boat).  We  stayed  till  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'dock.  The  kndlord  asked  if  we  thought  anything  about 
going  home ;  it  was  bed-time.  I  asked  him  to  put  a  quart  of  ale  into  a  bottle, 
as  we  were  going  aboard.  He  put  three  gills  into  a  porter  bottle.  We  went 
over  the  river  in  Pickett's  father's  boat ;  we  went  on  before  Stephenson,  got  a 
stick  each,  and  laid  down  in  the  lane  where  Mr.  Stephenson  had  to  go  to  his 
son's.  He  came  up  and  said,  '  Hallo,  my  lads,  who  are  you  ?  Get  up  and  lay 
in  some  of  these  yards.'    I  think  he  did  not  know  us.    We  both  jumped  up 
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• 
on  our  knees,  and  threw  him  backwards.  Pickett  held  his  head  down  till  I  got 
his  money.  1  struck  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  then  Pickett  struck  him  while  on 
the  floor  several  times.  Pickett  took  hold  of  his  head,  and  I  took  hold  of  his 
feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sewer.  Mr.  Stephenson  got  up  on  his  feet  while 
in  the  water,  and  we  both  struck  him  again.  He  tumea  to  go  across  the  sewer, 
and  set  out  on  the  other  side.  I  said  to  Pickett, '  Go  round.'  Pickett  went 
round,  got  another  stick,  and  struck  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  knocking  him 
down  on  the  floor.  I  told  Pickett  to  throw  him  into  the  sewer,  which  he  did. 
I  never  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  sew^r.  I  know  that  1  am  the  worst,  sod 
oersuaded  Pickett  into  it.  We  slept  in  Sands'  hovel  till  half-nast  five  o'clodc. 
Sands  found  us.  We  left  there.  Pickett  took  a  sovereign ;  I  xept  a  knife  and 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  two  little  bags  were  sunk  in  Richardson's 
pit ;  the  pod^et-knife  I  hid  in  the  comer  of  Richardson's  potato-house  bj  the 
privy.  I  don't  know  what  Pickett  did  with  his  money.  It  is  false  about 
naving  any  handkerchiefs.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  the  above  is  the 
truth.^' 

[lliis  statement  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  James  Foster  and  one  of  the  warders. 
Carey  signed  it  with  his  mark.] 

How  remarkable  the  difference  in  the  self-assigned  motives  for  the 
per()etration  of  the  deed  in  the  two  former  and  in  the  two  latter  in- 
stances of  murder !  Yet  neither  the  motive  which  led  Haynes,  nor 
that  which  impelled  Dr.  Pownall  to  do  murder,  oould  be  allowed  for 
one  moment  as  a  plea  for  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  the  act, 
any  more  than  the  statements  of  Francis  or  of  Pickett  and  Carey.  What 
then  coustitutesthe  differential  element  in  the  cases  justifying  and  calling 
for  the  exemption  of  any  of  the  murderers  from  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law  P  Simply  the  existence,  in  the  cases  of  Haynes  and  Pownall,  prior 
to  the  act,  of  manifest  indications  of  mental  derangement,  of  insanity, 
and  their  probable  connexion  with  the  act,  and  the  absence  of  any  such 
symptoms  in  the  other  cases.  Mental  disease  being  unequivocally  pre- 
sent in  the  instance  of  Haynes  and  Pownall  immediately  before  the 
murder,  and  the  anomalous  motives  assigned  by  them  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  act  was  performed,  being,  as  experience 
(putting  aside  physiological  reasoning)  tells  us,  more  consistent  with 
the  workings  of  the  insane  than  the  sane  mind,  justice  demands  that 
these  most  probably  irresponsible  agents  should  not  be  consigned  to 
the  gallows.  Not  that  they  should  be  acquitted  and  given  back  to 
society.  The  law,  righteously  and  for  public  safety,  retains  in  dur- 
ance all  persons  acquitted  of  capital  crimes  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
The  question  is  solely  one  of  hanging  or  not  hanging  an  agent  who 
may  be  irresponsible  for  his  act  by  reason  of  mental  disease.  The  law 
admits  the  plea,  but  the  judges  persist  in  dealing  with  it  almost  entirely 
by  deduction  from  rule  and  precedent,  neglecting  the  necessary  adjunct 
of  induction  by  fact  and  observation. 

A  curious  confession  of  self-restraint  gradually  succumbing  under 
the  influence  of  continued  domestic  irritation,  and  of  passion  taking  a 
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murderous  bias,  occurred  at  the  Westminster  Police  Office,  on  the  23rd 
August  hist.  There  was  some  similaritj  in  the  case  of  the  applicant 
to  the  magistrate  and  that  of  Matthew  Francis  before  he  murdered 
bis  wife. 

A  powerfally-btdlt  labouring  man  solicited  the  magistrate's  assistance  and  ad« 
vice,  when  the  following  dialogue  occurred : — Applicant :  I  want  you  to  do  some- 
thing withmv  wife. — Mr.  Arnold  :  What  is  the  matter  with  her?  Applicant : 
Why  she  robs  my  children,  pawns  eyerythinff  IVe  got  in  the  place,  and  gets 
drink  with  it ;  and  if  she  don't  reform,  I  shaJi  have  to  do  something  with  ner 
that  will  bring  me  here.  I  shall  do  something  to  her  that'll  get  me  transported 
or  something. — ^Mr.  Arnold :  I  hope  you  will  not  be  driyen  to  do  that.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  do  for  you  ?  Applicant :  I  want  you  to  separate  us,  and  let 
one  or  the  other  of  us  take  the  chilaren. — Mr.  Arnold :  I  cannot  assist  you  in 
that  matter.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  separate, 
YOU  to  allow  her  something  per  week,  which,  added  to  her  Industry,  will  keep 
ner,  but  I  haye  no  power  to  interfere.  The  arrangement  must  be  entirely  be- 
tween yourselyes. — ^Applicant :  Well,  all  I'ye  got  U>  say  is,  that  as  you  will  not 
interfere  there  will  be  murder  committed  yery  soon. — ^Mr.  Arnold :  I  hope  there 
▼ill  not  be. — ^Applicant :  Wont  there  ?  You  will  haye  roe  here  before  you  be- 
fore long  for  murdering  her,  and  then  I  shall  be  hung,  or  somethine^.  I'll  kill 
her  if  things  do  not  alter. — Mr.  Arnold :  I  think,  after  that,  the  safest  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  endeayour  to  preyent  your  resorting  to  yiolence.  I  shall  order  you 
to  enter  into  your  own  recognizances  in  20/.  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months. 
— Applicant,  who  for  the  moment  was  struck  speechless  with  astonishment, 
entered  into  the  required  recognizances. — Standard. 

An  equally  curious  case  apropos  of  suicide  is  also  contained  in  the 
police  records  of  the  quarter. 

A  striking  case  occurred  here  on  Wednesday  last.  It  appears  that  a  man 
named  Francis  Duncan,  a  shiprig^r,  beloneinff  to  Dundee,  called  at  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Bnrtell,  chemist,  about  midday,  ana  asked  for  some  prussic  acid  for 
killing  rats.  He  was  informed  by  Mr.  Burrell  that  the  article  was  not  usually 
appHed  to  such  a  purpose,  and  was  refused.  Duncan  then  went  to  a  second 
snop  of  Mr.  Burrell,  at  the  High-street  Port,  where  he  asked  for  oil  of  yitriol 
(su^hurio  acid)  from  Mr.  John  Clark,  the  youns  man  in  attendance,  who 
Questioned  him  as  to  the  intended  use  of  it,  and  who,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
informed  his  customer  that  it  was  poisonous,  but  that  it  was  a  yery  cruel  and 
torturing  method  of  killing  yermin.  This  appeared  to  excite  doubts  in  the 
man's  mmd,  for  immediately  he  inauired  for  prussic  acid  instead,  and  Mr.  Clark 
retired  for  a  minute  and  retumea  with  a  bottle  duly  labelled  with  the  article 
required,  but  which  meantime,  he  had  filled  with  pure  water  and  a  few  grains 
of  Rochelle  salts,  to  give  it  a  flayour.  A  small  bottle  being  filled  therewith, 
the  man  asked  if  it  would  kill,  and  was  informed  that  such  a  phial  of  acid 
would  kill  half-a-dozen  people.  Having  dipped  his  finger  in  the  liquid,  and 
applied  it  to  the  tongue,  he  eiipressed  mmself  satisfied,  as  he  used  it  often  to 
cure  toothache ;  and  on  being  cautioned  as  to  its  use  he  left  the  shop.  Mean* 
while  information  had  been  lodged  at  the  police  office  of  the  theft  of  a  silver 
watch  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Keid,  lodging-house  keeper,  Shore  Wynd,  the 
property  of  one  of  her  lodffers,  and  it  was  suspected  tnat  Duncan,  who  had 
been  lodging  there,  was  the  thief.  The  police,  after  an  active  search,  had 
succeedea  in  reooyering  the  watch  in  a  pawnbroker's ;  and  having  their  sns* 
picions  confirmed  as  to  tne  guilty  party,  set  out  in  his  track,  and  succeeded  in 
apprehending  him.  Just,  however,  before  the  officers  seized  him  he  drew  forth 
the  fatal  phial,  and  instantly  swallowed  its  contents,  and  then  placidly  informed 
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the  offloen  that  he  bad  takeo  poiton»  and  would  in  a  few  mianies  he  beyond  the 
reaoh  of  hanMa  law.  1  he  ccmatenaiion  ensuing  was  immediate^  aad  a  mediod 
g:^ntleu)an  waa  promptly,  sent  fer».  who  had  the  satiafactipn  of  finding  emetics 
and  other  appliaaoea^  suggested  by  the  probable  natuce  of  the  supposed  poison, 
followed  in  a  few  munites  by  the  revival  of  the  poor  maxi,  who,  under  the  im- 
presaion  thai  iie  wm  treaUyd^ifia^.  was  no  less  astouMhed  hiioQia^  at  bein^  so 
easily:  raoaedi  kotn  othsrwise  iaevitaUe  death.  He  \i»m  aboe  been  exammed 
aad  connulited  to  gaol^  and is' none  the  worse  i^r  the  dose.  The  good  judgmeDt 
and*  cUsoretion  shown  by  ^*  Clark  in  this  instance  deserve  the.  highest  com- 
meodaiion,  as,  unqu0stiosab^,<had  he  not.  exercised  ih&  tact  displayed,  the  poor 
man's  life  in  ail  probability  voold  hare  been  sfn^TiUQGd^^Mcmiroae  Skmiari, 

We  maj  mentian  ulso^  as  auiexample  of  one  of  the  horrible  eccentrid- 
ti^  of  stiicide,  iin  i«i«tanoe  wkich  ooonorzodTerj  lately,  of  an  iDMne  patient 
(a  la^y)  wbo  deliberately  set  fire  to  her  dothing,  and  endiuKl  all 
the  fieix^e  aoorobipg  of  tibe  jOianoea  '*  without  a  shriek  or  cry  of  any  vort." 
Death  resulted,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  patient  had  oooe  before  at' 
tempted  to  commit  E^elf-defirtruction  in  a  similar  nMmiidr. 

Tbfr  p^iut  of  greatest  interest,  perhaps,  ia  connexion  with  suicide, 
during  the  quarten,  ia  « thfeaiened  collision  between  the  Law  and  the 
Church  on  the  question  of  the  interment  of  self-mnrdererv.  The  cir- 
cumstaoces  fnx^  tbua  j^tat^d  by  the  English  Churchman^  July  2Sth :— - 

*'In  our  Pariiamentary  Eeport,  last  week,  we  gave  the  substance  of  a  peti- 
tion pnsented  bv  Locd  Bcoi^lhani,  complaining  that  a  clergyman  in  X^eioesler- 
shire  had  iref used  4o  bary  one  of  his  parishioners  who  liad  committed  suicide, 
while  in  a  state  of  'temporary  insanity,'  according  to  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  inovast.'  The  Xjord  Chancellor  (liord  Campbell)  is  reported  to  hare 
stated  that  taera  oo«dd  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cleigyman  was  wrong  ia 
point'  of  law4*»that  he  had  uo  right  to  form  and  act  upon  his  own  opinion  contrary 
to  that  of  the  Qoroaer^s  jury«-'--«nd  that  the  deceased  was  entitled  to  Christiaa 
bunal  aeoonlngto  the  ntea  of  the  Churdi  of  England.  In  other  words,  we 
presume;  the  law  of  the  matter  is  deolared  to  be,  that  a  clergyman  must  accept 
tbe  Verdiet  of  the  eorQner^s  jury  as  dedaive  of  the  matter,  and  that  unless  that 
verdict  he  one  ioi/eio  dk  «#,  the  deceased  is  entitled  to  Christian  burial,  even 
though  the  evidenee  in  the  case^  or  the  clergyman's  own  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  oharacter  of  the  deceased,  may  convince  him  that  the  verdict 
was  an  untrue  <me. 

**  We  must  .eonfees  our  i^oranoa  of  the  statute  or  common  law  upon  whick 
the  Lord  Ghanoellor'a  opimon  is  founded,  but  we  do  know  that  when  we  tura 
to  our  prayer  books  we  find  it  distmctly  declared  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the 
burial  service,  that '  the  office  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  that  ....  have  W 
videst  hands  upon  themselves.'  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  cler^j 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  have  died  ij 
their  own  hands.  Whether  they  were  in  their  right  ^nses  or  itrhelher  thcj 
were  not — whether  their  insanity  was  temporary  or  permanent — whether  tbey 
were  responsible  for  their  actions  or  whether  they  were  not — ^all  this  is  dearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  rubric,  which  is  confined  to  this  sio^le  and  simple 
ouestion— Did  the  deceased  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself— m  other  words, 
did  he  die  by  his  own  hands  ?  If  the  clergy  are  bound  by  the  letter  of  the 
rubric,  we  must  be  excused  for  hesitating  to  receive  the  dMum  of  even  a  Lord 
Chancellor,  when  it  contradicts  that  rubric.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot 
implicitly  receive  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Bum-^that '  the  proper  judges,  whether 
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persons  vho  died  bj  their  ovn  hands  were  out  of  their  senses,  are  the  coroner's 

On  acquittal  of  the  crime  of  self-miirdoF  h^  ike  coroner's  jury,  the 

/  in  that  case  not  being  demanded  by  the  lair,  it  seemeth  that  a  clergyman 
majr  and  oa^t  to  adiriH  t£it  body  to  Christian  burial/  In  considering  this 
subject  ve  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  aefioiis  temporal,  penalties,  in- 
duding  the  forfeiture  of  nroperty,  may  be  legally  enforaed  in  cases  vherc  a 
verdict  of  self-murder  has  oeen  returned ;  aad  tiiat  formevly  this  iras  foUeiMd 
by  a  degrading  mode  of  burial,  in  unconseorat^d  grmmd.'  u  is  qnite  aoloi^iotts 
t£at  these  circumstances  haye  materialJv  affeoiea  the  traditions  andhabita  id 
coroners'  juries.  This  mode  of  burial  baving  been  abolisbed,  and  exflfaanged 
for  burial  by  night,  without  serrice,  but  in  oomeeralad  gioufui^whiob  ia^iuiLe 
consistent  with  the  rubric— it  appears  to  ns  that  so  fer^as'  Mquera*.  jveies  deal 
with  the  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  they  do  so  in  respect  of  the  temporal 
penalty  alone,  and  that  iheir  opinion  Upon  thnt  point  is  not  on  essential  part 
of  Iheir  yerdiet,  and  cfitoifDly  oaniot  interfeue  wiUi  tba.phMiL^d  laaj^  ^Wq 
of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  pointy  to  no  condition  of,  the  kind. 

"  There  is  much  truth  ana  common  sense  in  .the  following  obseryationb  by 
>yheatleY.  Speaking  of  the  degrading  mode  of  buiyiog  suioia^s  which  ftHWierly 
prevailed,  he  says  :— 

"  *  This  indignity,  indeed,  is  to  be  only  offered  to  tliose  wlio  ky  violont  hands 
upon  themselves,  whilst  they  are  of  sound  sense  and  mind;  for  they  whd  are 
deprived  of  reason  and  understanding  cannot  contract  atiy  gudk,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  infliot  upon  then  an^  penalty.  But  ^hon^ijii  may 
be  questioned,  whether  even  these  are  not  exempted  from  havlpg  this  office 
said  over  them }  since  neither  the  rubric  nor  old  Ecclesiastical  Uws  make  any 
exception  in  favour  of  those  who  may  lull  themselves  in  dislraotioii^  -a&d  aincd 
the  office  is  in  several  parts  of  it  improper  for  such  a  case.  As  to  the  coroner's 
warrant,  I  take  that  to  be  no  more  tnan  a  oertiflcate  that  the  body  is  tiot 
demanded  by  the  law,  and  that  therefor^  the  reiafdens  may  disobse  of  it  a»  they 
please.  Tor  I  cannot  apprehend  that  a  coroner  is  to  iletermuie  the-  sense  « 
a  rubric,  or  to  prescribe  to  the  minister  when  Qiristian  burial  is  to  be  used. 
The  scandalous  practice  of  them  and  their  inquests,  notwithstandnig  tho  strict^ 
ness  of  their  oatn,  in  almost  constantly  returning  twrj  one  they  sit  upon,  to  be 
«o»  compos  mentis  (though  the  very  circumstance  of  their  murdsringthem* 
selves  are  frequently  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  senses)^  aoffidettkljr*  show 
how  much  their  verdict  is  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  not  very  tJiliouh  indeed 
to  account  for  this.  We  need  only  to  be  informed,  tkat  if  a  ioul  be  found 
/elo  de  se,  all  he  was  possessed  of  devolves  to  the  King,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Lord  Almoner,  according  to  his  discrctlott ;  wnd  nd  fee  beiM;'  allowed,  out 
of  this  to  the  coroner,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  verdict  is  generally  for.  the  beirb^ 
from  whom  a  gratuity  is  seldom  wanting.  They  plead,  indeed,  that  ibiis  hasd 
to  give  away  the  subsistence  of  a  family;  but  these  ^ntlemen  9ke«ild  reoMmber 
that  they  are  not  sworn  to  be  charitable,  but  to  be  just ;  tfaat  their  buaiess  is 
to  inquire,  not  what  is  convenient  and  proper  to  be  ^OBe  withi  that  which  is 
forfeited,  but  how  the  person  came  by  his  death;  whetfcer  by  another  or 
himself;  if  by  himself,  wnether  he  was  fcfo  de  se,  or  non  eompo9  meuHa*  As 
the  coroner  indeed  summons  whom  he  pleases  on  the  jury,  and  then  delivers  to 
them  what  charge  he  pleases,  it  is  easy  enough  for  hun  to  influence  their  iud|p- 
ments,  and  to  instil  a  general  supposition,  that  a  self-murderer  must  needs  be 
mad,  since  no  one  would  kill  hmiself  unless  he  were  out  of  his  senses.  But 
the  jury  should  consider  that  if  the  case  were  so,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  for 
the  law  to  appoint  so  formal  an  inquiry.  Tor,  according  to  this  supposition, 
such  inquiry  must  be  vain  and  impertinent,  since  the  faci  itself  would  be  evi- 
dence sufficient.  It  is  true,  indeed  there  maybe  a  moral  madness,  i.e,,  a  mis- 
application of  the  understanding  in  aU  self-murderers ;  but  this  sort  of  mad- 
ness does  not  come  under  ti^e  cognisance  of  a  jury ;  the  question  with  then 
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being*  not  whether  the  undcrstaudiug  was  muapplied,  but  whether  there  vts 
any  understanding  at  all.  In  short,  the  best  rule  for  a  jury  to  guide  them- 
selves by  in  such  a  case,  is  to  judge  whether  the  signs  of  madness,  that  are 
now  pretended,  would  avail  to  acquit  the  same  oerson  of  murdering  aDotbet 
man ;  if  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  oe  urged  as  a  plea  for  acquit- 
ting him  of  murdering  himself.  But  this  is  a  little  wide  from  my  subject. 
However,  it  may  be  of  use  to  show  what  little  heed  is  to  be  given  to  a 
coroner's  warrant,  and  that  there  is  no  reason,  because  a  coroner  prostitutes 
his  oath,  that  the  clergy  should  be  so  complaisant  as  to  prostitute  their 
office.* 

*'  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  then,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
proof  that  the  rubric  has  been  set  aside  by  any  subsequent  and  equal  authority, 
we  cannot  see  that  tlie  cleivyman  in  the  present  instance  acted  ill^aUy  in 
refusing  to  read  the  Burial  Service  over  the  deceased.  If,  however,  all  the 
allegations  of  the  petition  presented  are  true,  he  went  beyond  tliis,  and  reused 
to  allow  the  deceased  to  be  buried  at  all  in  the  churchvard,  even  without  aaj 
service ;  and  this  wc  believe  to  be  decidedly  illegal,  and  certainlv  of  question- 
Me  propriety;  but  the  statements  are  as  yet  ex  parte,    .    .     . 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  recording  thiii  expression  of 
opinion. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  rough  guess,  from  news- 
paper reports,  of  the  state  of  serious  crime  in  the  kingdom,  we  might 
be  induced  to  conclude  that  it  was  on  the  increase^  so  numerous  of  late 
havo  been  the  accounts  of  bloody  and  brutal  murders  and  assaults. 
Our  chief  authority  on  these  matters,  however,  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave, 
of  the  Home-office,  in  his  report  on  Judicial  Statistics  for  1858,  gives 
us  the  following  gratifying  and  hopeful  information  on  the  decrease  of 
graver  crimes : — 

"  The  offences  prosecuted  in  1858  prove  generally  a  decrease  of  the  gravt^t 
crimes,  both  in  the  offences  against  the  person.  Glass  1,  and  in  a  veiy  marked 
decree  in  the  violent  offences  against  property,  Class  2.  The  same  ubt  be 
said  of  the  most  serious  offences  comprised  m  Class  3  (offences  against  pn)- 
pcrty  without  violence).  And  the  returns  evidence  a  very  gjeneral  decrease  of 
offences  arising  probably  as  wdl  from  the  preventive  action  of  the  oewK- 
ciilarged  police  system  as  from  the  improvement  of  the  classes  from  which 
criminals  spring.  The  malicious  offences  (against  property)  iu  Class  4  arc  » 
corroboration  of  this  view.  Such  offences  result  from  the  revengeful  and  mi> 
guidcd  passions  of  an  ignorant  population,  and  present  many  difficulties  to 
detection  and  puuishineut.  Fifty  years  since,  frame-brealdng  was  an  offence  of 
f  lequcut  occurrence  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  but  has  lone  since  disappeared. 
Ijiiter,  thresliiug-machine-breakin^  prevailed  throughout  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts :  it  is  no  longer  heard  of.  xncendiarism  was  at  the  same  time  an  alarmii^ 
crime :  it  has  since  lost  the  class  character  which  it  then  possessed,  though  It 
still  lingers  in  constantly  diminishing  amount.  I  mentioned  last  year  the 
absence  of  all  offences  of  a  political  character,  and  the  remark  still  applies  to 
the  criminal  records."    (p.  x.vi.) 

The  following  remarks  from  the  THmes  (Sept.  10)  upon  the  Judicial 

Statistics  of  the  past  year  are  of  considerable  interest^  and  they  present 

an  ingenious  view  of  crime  as  a  profession : — 

"The  Judicial  Statistics  iust  publislied  contain,  amid  some  cncounging 
symptoms,  the  usual  facta  relating  to  crime.    Eveiything  seems  to  show  wh^ 
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wc  technjcallj  call  crime  to  be  not  the  offspring  of  society'  at  large— the  aggregate 
of  a  quantity  of  isolated  olfeuees  committed  by  individuals  here,  there,  and 
cverfwhcre,  of  all  classes  of  the  community — but  that  it  is  the  production  of  a 
class  which  may  not  be  impropcriy  called  the  criminal  class — a  professional 
class  living  npon  crime,  as  our  tradfes  and  professions  live  upon  their  respective 
occnpations.  ^  People  are  apt  to  think,  when  they  take  up  a  criminal  return, 
that  every  crime  is  the  first  offence  of  some  fresh  man,  and  that  the  return 
represents  the  lapses  of  the  community  at  large,  and  is  fed  by  a  constant  supply 
of  victims  of  first  tcmptitions,  who  have  hitherto  been  tolerably  respectabfe 
men.  But  evervthing  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  report  l)efore  us  only 
gives  about  35,000  out  of  the  number  of  criminals  of  last  year  as  persons  ojMjnIy 
and  apparently  'without  occupations' — overt  members  of  the  trade  or  pro- 
fession of  crime;  but  there  caii  be  no  donbt  that  this  list  c^Ltcnds  really  much 
further,  and  that  crime  is  llie  profession  of  thousands  who  maintain  the  show 
of  some  regular  calling,  tlic  oVert  sample  showmg  only  the  real  composition  of 
the  whole  class.  It  has  been  calcnlated,  indeed,  that  a  good  deal  more  than 
100,000  persons  live  by  crime  in  this  country. 

"  It  may  naturally  be  asked  how  wc  are  to  account  for  this  most  gloomy  and 
disastrous  of  all  professions  under  the  sun  being  the  choice  of  thousands  who 
have  abundant  talents,  boddy  and  mental,  to  earn  a  {)rosperous  subsistence  bv 
some  regular  calling.  This  class  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  body  or  mind.  A 
great  deal  of  cleverness  is  required  for  crime,  much  more  than  fbr  many  a  more 
profitable  occupation.  A  burglar  must  be  not  only  a  bold  and  active,  but  a 
clever  fellow.  He  has  to  choose  his  house,  in  the  first  place,  with  reference  to 
various  tests  of  advantageousness— nature  of  the  household  and  establishmenti 
vicinity  of  police,  look  of  walls,  doors,  and  windows,  fapilities  for  escape,  &c. 
Thus  crime  requires  what  is  a  rare  gift — the  sudden  concentration  of  mind,  the 
power  of  ur^ini^  it  for  a  short  time  to  tiie  greatest  quickness,  vigilance,  self* 
possession,  decision.    The  commonest  pickpocket,  if  he  falters,  is  lost.    Your 

d,  honest  labourer  can  get  On  very  well  with  his  wits  always  at  an  average 
^at,  which  they  never  exceed  by  any  chance ;  but  the  criminal  must  not  go 
by  clockwork,  or  let  his  mind  operate  quietly  and  regularly  by.  the  laws  of 
nature — the  happy  privilege  of  many  a  good  fellow  who  earns  twenty  or  thirty 
shillings  a  week.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  who  enter  the  profession  are  not 
clever  enough  for  it,  and  get  caught  soon,  as  a  punishment  for  tneir  presumption. 
Nor  can  the  cleverest  surmount  all  the  chances — he  gets  caught  at  last  \  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  actually  at  work^ 
and  successfully  at  work — according  to  a  certain  standard  of  success — in  the 
profession  of  crime. 

"  How,  then,  b  it  that  these  clever  fellows — bom,  one  would  think,  from 
their  peculiar  gifts,  to  shine  in  the  world — select  sucii  a  calamitous  calling  as 
that  of  crime,  which,  after  terrors,  alarms,  and  hair-breadtli  escapes  innumerable, 
is  almost  sure  to  land  them  in  penal  servitude  ?  All  we  can  say  in  the  matter 
is,  that  there  is  no  accountiuff  for  tastes.  It  seems  to  be  an  ascertained  fact 
that  some  people  will  do  anvtniug  rather  than  do  regular  work.  KeguUr  work, 
so  far  from  being  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  is,  happilv,  tne  pleasurc 
of  life ;  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  without  it ;  they 
n^ould  be  quite  lost ;  even  where  there  is  a  preliminary  falter  at  starting,  it  is 
got  over  immediately.  But  some  natures  certainly  show  a  remarkable  re{)ug- 
nance  for  regular  work — a  repu^anoe  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  but  is  a 
decided  phenomenon  of  mind  which  we  must  recognise.  It  is  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze this  condition  of  mind :  it  is  ouitc  different  from  that  of  common  indolence, 
which  is  only  a  lazy  looy  of  ioorJcing.  Wc  can  no  more  get  to  the  bottom  of 
it  than  we  can  to  the  shying  of  a  horse,  or  any  other  mysterious  affection  of 
animal  nature.  Men  who  have  it  look  upon  regular  work  as  a  mystery  of  which 
they  do  not  know  the  end — a  dreadful  secret  and  nightmare.     Upon  the 
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slighteat  actual  entrance  upon  it  they  hare  sensations  of  despair,  as  if  they 
were  loclccd  up  In  a  dark'  rooin  to  wrestle  with  some  strong  monster.  They  aie 
oppressed  witn  the  idea  of  an  interminable  struggle^  wyieh  they  do  not  see 
their  wat  o\tt  of.  Tbey  shrink  from  the  abvss,  as  if  thej  wotdd  never  oome 
out  of  it  again  in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  this  sort  of  blmd—ncrvous,  animal 
repngntincd  to  steacty  employment  which^  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  makes 
the  crimind.  He  will  do  anything  rather  than  dig  potatoiss  fer  a  we^k  numing. 
He  'will  exert  hi|nself,  if  he  can  do  so,  by  fits  ana  starts^  hx  obedience  to  some 
stronj;  momentaiy  i^npulse^  he  wUl  watch  an  opportunity  eagerly;  when  the 
prey  is  coming  he  will  listen  breathlessly  fot  a  sound,  and  strain  himself  to 
apprehend,  quickly  every  circumstance  j  nut  there  must  be  ^hd  ^harp  stimulus 
of  cunning,  the  turry  of  excitement  to  bring  him  out. 

**  Many  of  our.  criminals  would  not  haVebeen  criminals  at  afi  if  tlicy  had  been 
bom  Bed  Indians.  They  would  not  have  had  to  work.  Labour,  regular 
labour,  is  the  trial  of  civifiiation,  the  Criterion  by  which  society  |iow  testa  its 
respectable  poor.  There  are  many,  however,  who  appear,  unluckily  for  thon- 
selves,  to  be  bora  for  a  different  world  or  age  of  the  world  than  that  in  which 
they  live ;  there  are  wild,  headstrong  aristocrats,  who  spend  tbeur  lives  in  a 
rebellibn  against  society,  but  who  would  have  made  very  good  crusaders:  ind 
there  are  many  criminals  who  would  have  made  respectaole  Mohawks.  We  do 
not  presume  to  enter  into  the  mystery  of  trovidehce,  which  bm^  about  this 
apparent  incongruity,  nor  do  we  wish,  of  course,  to  protect  any bo^  against  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  A.  man  who  fives  in  the  I9th  century  must  have  the 
trisus  of  civilization— not  the  trials  of  barbarism — and  it  is  doubtteas  his  ovn 
fault  if  he  does  not  sustain  them.  His  blind,  ianimal  shudder  at  the  provi- 
dential trial  of  labour  is  a  sensation  which  may  be  got  over,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  thousands  of  Persons  who  have  had  Itnaye  got  over  it  by  simply  n^iag 
to  work  in  spiie  of  it.  This  has  dispelled  the  evil  charm  and  set  them  tree; 
they  hare  found  what  a  mere  dream  of  the  ifiiagination  their  previous  idea  of 
labour  was.  But  the  selfish,  undisciplited  nature,  that  never  will  do  anything 
the  least  diaa^eeable  to  it— the  rebels  the  brute,  the  slave  of  impulse  who  dis* 
owns  his  conscience,  are  overpowered  by  the  gloomy  and  odious  nightmare; 
they  are  fairly  taken  captives,  and  they  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  moral 
impotence  to  which  it  consigns  them-  They  take  refuge  in  a  life  of  crime,  as 
the  only  alternative  left  by  which  to  gain  a  subsistence,  and  the  more  tbej 
habituate  themselves  to  the  guilty  stimulants  of  that  life»  the  more  revolting 
does  a  life  of  steady  labour  appear.  Their  conviction  brings  an  additioau 
difficulty — character  is  gone,  nooody  will  employ  them ;  and  the  criminal  life— 
as  a  case  in  our  police  courts  singularly  illustrated  the  other  day^— which  was 
a  choice  before,  is  almost  a  necessity  after.  Thus,  in  the  case  to  whidi  we 
refer,  you  have  two  criminals  actually  entreating  the  judge  to  transport  theia, 
as  the  only  way  of  giving  them  a  chiuace  of  recovery,  *  What  will  be  the  good 
of  our  doin^  six  years  on  the  home  stations,  and  then  have  no  cbanoe  but  to  do 
the  same  thing  again!'  The  criminal  class  thus  gets  more  and  more  com- 
mitted to  its  original  choice,  and  crime  grows  more  and  more  into  a  trade  and 
profession,  the  regular  occupation  of  life." 

We  cannot  dose  our  Retrospect  without  directing  attention  to  the 
statements  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Timet  conoeming  the 
abominable  state  of  the  solitary  lunatic  asylum  which  exiata  in  JmmtktL, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  its  inmates,  as  well  as  the  general  mii- 
management  of  lunacy  affairs  in  the  island.  In  a  letter  to  the  jounial 
just  named,  a  oorreapondent  who  signs  himself  "  B/*  writes  thus : — 
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"In  Jamaica  there  is  the  mott  distinct  eridenee  that  the  inaane  members  of 
its  population  are  ^rosslj^  neglected  and  cruelly  treated.  Their  wretched  con* 
dition  !8  even  admitted  in  the  Colonial  Assembly ;  but,  though  it  has  called 
forth  propositions  to  investigmte  and  to  remedy  it,  yet  the  petty  differences  of 
the  island  politicians,  the  plea  of  limited  resources,  and  the  prevalence  of 
jobbery  have  thwarted  every  plan,  and  perpetuated  the  acknowledged  grievance. 
"There  is  but  one  institution  professmg  to  be  a  place  of  treatment  and  a 
refuge  for  the  mentally  disordered  resident  of  the  island.  It  is  situated  at 
Kingston,  where  it  fbrms  a  section  of  the  Public  Hospital,,  and  is  under  the 
same  medical  and  general  government  with  it.  Its  position  is  hvgienically 
bod;  it  is  within  the  town,  overlooked  bv  neighbouring  streets,  ana  encbsed 
within  a  high  wall — conditions,  one  ana  all,  condemnatory  of  its  use  as  an 
asylum.  Its  structure  bas  certainly  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Two  parallel  one- 
storied  buQdings,  each  consisting  of  a  row  of  18  cnIs,  constitute  the  institu- 
tion ;  a  wooden  fence  placed  between  the  two  roVs  is  supposed  to  separate  the 
male  occupants  of  the  one  from  the  female  of  the  other.  At  least,  such  was  the 
esthetical  idea  of  the  managers  for  the  time  being  ^  but  in  practice  it  is  frus- 
trated by  the  lodging  of  female  lunaties  by  night  in  some  of  the  cells  on  the 
male  side. 

"As  lunatics  wlU  multiply  bv  accumulation  in.the  course  of  years,  it  so  hap- 
pens  that  tlic  24  cells  providea  lialf  a  century  ago  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  lunatics  in  the  i£>land  at  that  time,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  views  of 
treatment  then  in  vogue,  are  utterly  unfit  and  insufioient  for  present  wants. 
Within  those  24  cells — some  13  feet  by  10  feet  in  area  each-^120  or  more 
patients  have  been  habitually  crammed.  Nay,  the  crowding  is  worse  than  this 
statement  represents,  for  we  have  to  deduct  three,  four^  or  more  cells  occupied 
by  violent  or  by  single  patients  of  the  more  respectabk  class  of  society  from 
the  accommodation  available  for  the  120  poor  unfortunate  creatures  condemned 
to  this  vile  prison-house.  The  consequence  is  that  from  3  to  13  human  beings, 
the  victims  of  mental  derangement,  are  crowded  together  in  a  room  of  tne 
dimensions  intimated,  or  thereabouts,  looked  in  by  night  and  left  to  themselves. 
A  small  aperture  or  window,  which  can  bo  closed  by  a  shutter,  serves  as  the 
sole  means  of  ventilation.  An  official  report  tells  us  what  quantity  of  air  is 
snpplied  to  each  occupant.  It  varies  from  214  to  497  cubic  feet ;  but  the  larger 
modicum  is  partaken  by  few.  What  must  be  the  lot  of  a  dozen  poor  wretches, 
mostly  of  tlie  coloured  races,  shut  up  in  a  cell  within  the  tropics  with  only  200 
cubic  feet  of  air  each  for  respiration — air,  too,  most  imperfectly  renewed,  and 
laden  with  human  exhalations  P  What  it  must  be  can  be  but  indilTcrently  con- 
ceived, vet  its  wretchedness  is  aggravated  by  every  concomitant  of  misery. 
Bedsteaos  and  bedding  are  provided  oulv  for  a  portion  of  the  patients  in  the 
buildiog ;  tho  rest  have  to  repose  on  a  fixed  incliued  wooden  slielf,  or  on  the 
stoue  l&or  of  the  cell,  stripped  of  their  clothes,  and  without  even  a  mat  beueath 
them.  .Add  to  this  that  thev  are  virtually  uuwatched  during  the  night,  for  the 
presence  of  a  woman,  calletf  a  nurse,  lodged  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  female 
division,  and  the  occasional  appearance  at  the  outer  ^ate  of  tlic  establishment  of 
oue  of  two  watchmen,  having  the  general  security  ofthe  hospital  and  asylum  in- 
trusted to  thenL  along  with  duties  as  attendants  on  the  male  patients  in  the 
former,  are  wbrtliless  for  the  purposes  of  supervision. 

"  Who  can  tell  what  may  pass  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  place  of  con 
Snement,  ndsoaiied  an  asylum,  during  the  ui^ht  among  the  groups  of  lunatics — 
some  vicious,  some  desponding,  others  violent,  shut  out  from  inspection, 
and  well  nigh  out  of  hearmg  P  Who  could  express  astonishment  on  learning 
of  fierce  quarrels  and  of  injuries  among  them?  Or  who  could  be  surprised  at 
learning  that  in  the  densely-crammed  building,  with  its  adjuncts,  high  enclosing 
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walls,  large  cesspools,  and  open  drains,  diarrhoea  and  dysenteiy  are  oonaiant 
Tbitimts  of  the  population  P 

'*  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  letter  to  go  into  details,  whether  to 
finish  the  pictnre  of  the  establishment  by  night,  or  to  portray  its  aspect  b^ 
day.  Suffice  it  to  sa3r,  the  latter  is  the  counterpart  of  the  fonner ;  that  classi- 
fication is  impossible  in  the  building,  and  that  medical  and  moral  treatment  are 
totally  out  ot  the  question.  Such  a  condition  of  the  insane,  in  any  recion 
where  civilization  is  found,  in  however  feeble  a  degree,  is  scarcely  supposable. 
Were  it  not  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  one  would  hesitate  to  credit  its  existence  in 
an  English  settlement,  and  stul  more  so  in  one  so  long  administered  under  the 
British  Crown,  and  now  boasting  its  Free  Constitution,  its  Elective  Assembly, 
and  Legislative  Council.  It  is  a  disgrace,  a  blot  upon  the  civilieation  of  the 
people  of  Jamaica,  allied  as  they  are  to  the  British  nation. 

"It  would  have  been  more  marvellous  than  the  state  of  thinss  sketched,  had 
not  its  evils  been  to  some  extent  recognised  in  the  island.  I  nave  already  re- 
marked that  this  has  been  the  case.  So  long  ago  as  1843,  the  proposition  to 
erect  a  new  and  fitting  asylum  was  entertained,  and  after  elaborate  inquiries, 
the  grant  of  money  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  reception  of  a  plan  from  Eng 
land,  the  new  edifice  was  commenced  in  1847.  At  tne  end  of  1851,  howerer, 
so  leisurely  was  the  progress,  less  than  one-third  of  the  buildins  intended  for 
only  300  patients  had  been  erected,  although  little  short  of  21,WX)/.  had  been 
expended,  besides  convict  labour  of  the  estimated  value  of  10,000/.  In  other 
words,  mere  livine  space  for  100  {)atients,  within  a  building  without  fittings  or 
furniture,  was  aU  tnat  was  obtained  at  the  extravagant  outlay  of  300/.  per 
head. 

"  Having  achieved  thus  much,  the  local  authorities  appear  to  have  taken 
fright  at  the  proposition  to  build  for  the  insane  population  of  their  island,  for 
they  stayed  further  operations,  and  delivered  over  to  the  owls  and  bats  the  work 
already  coinplcted.  In  fact,  except  for  a  few  weeks,  during  the  ravages  of 
cholera  in  Jamaica  in  1851  and  1854,  the  unfinished  new  asylum  has  been 
uninliabited  between  eight  and  nine  years." 

The  English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  have  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  Home  Government  to  action  upon  this  subject,  but,  it  would 
appear,  according  to  another  correspondent  of  the  Times  (Sept.  8), 
with  only  slight  success,  for — 

"...  Although  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  as  Colonial  Minister,  stated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  office  to  send  out  any 
commission,  he  subsequentlv,  in  answer  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  admitted  the  necessity  of  such  a  commission;  and  that 
since  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  office,  he  (the  Duke)  has  ex- 
pressed the  strongest,  though  non-official,  opinions  to  tne  same  effect.  I 
know  all  this,  but  the  old  complaint,  '  circumlocution,'  presents  its  slough-like 
expanse  to  retard  the  progress  of  immediate  action.  The  Colonial-office  still 
insists  that  the  Governor  and  the  House-of  Assembly  of  Januuca  (which,  by  the 
wa^r,  will  not  meet  till  the  end  of  October)  must  again  be  consulted  on  the 
subject." 
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abt.  I.— on  the  distribution  of  suicides  in 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(JTiik  a  Map.) 

When  Virgil  consigned  the  souls  of  suicides  to  a  special  region 
of  Hades,  and  Dante  planted  them  in  a  particular  division  of  Hell, 
each  poet  represented  as  heing  a  law  of  the  infernal,  what  is  in  no 
small  degree  a  law  of  terrestrial  regions.  There  is,  unhappily, 
no  segment  of  England  that  is  not  hlurred  hy  suicides ;  but  the 
number  of  suicides  predominates  conspicuously  in  certain  districts 
as  compared  with  others,  so  that  we  may  map  out  particular 
localities  in  which  there  appears  to  be  an  extraordinary  tendency 
to  the  act  of  self-destruction,  and  which  may  perhaps  not  unfit- 
tingly be  designated  suicide-Jields. 

The  data  at  our  disposal  from  which  we  may  ascertain  the  dis- 
tribution of  suicides  in  the  kingdom,  are  derived  from  the  tabu- 
lated returns  of  inquests  "  touching  the  cause  of  death  "  con- 
tained in  Mr.  SI.  Redgrave's  "  Judicial  Statistics,"  (Bltie  Book), 
These  returns,  made  by  the  coroners  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years.  In  making  use,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Redgrave's  tabulated  arrangement,  in  so  far  as  it 
refers  to  counties,  it  is  requisite  to  note  that  the  boundaries  of  a 
county  do  not  always  represent  the  actual  limits  of  a  coroner's 
district;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  coroners  of  one 
county  will,  in  cases  of  necessity,  extend  their  jurisdiction  into 
neighbouring  counties,  but  the  inquests  so  held  are  entered  in  the 
returns  of  the  coroner  who  presides.  There  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  errors  arising  from  this  irregularity  affect 
materially  or  not  the  special  results  ofL  the  returns,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable (as  will  appear  subsequently)  that  they  exercise  but  slight 
influence  over  the  comparative  results. 
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According  to  the  coroners'  returns,  the  following  were  the 
numbers  of  suicides  which  were  committed  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  years  1866—67-58 : — 


1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

M.             F. 

M.           F. 

M.            F. 

919         895 

960         389 

909         366 

These  figures  give  an  average  of  6*8  suicides  of  both  sexes 
in  every  100,000  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
during  the  three  years  1856-68.  The  average  of  the  five  years, 
1852-66^  yras,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Begikrar- 
General,  6*8.  In  accounting  for  the  difierence  between  the  two 
averages  (putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  periods  do  not  corre' 
spond),  Dr.  Farr's  statements  have  to  be  considered,  that  the 
suicides  returned  to  the  Begistrar- General  are  probably  one-tenth 
below  the  actual  number  ascertained  to  have  occurred,  (an  opinion 
doubtless  founded  upon  a  comparison  with  the  coroners'  returns 
for  1866),  and  that  a  few  should  be  deducted  from  Mr.  Redgrave's 
tables  for  ''the  duplicate  return,"  {i9tk  Annual  Report  of  the 
RegistraV'Oeneraly  p.  203). 

.  By  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  Table  (I.),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  suicides  in  fifteen  counties  is  above  the 
average  of  the  kingdom  (6*8) ;  in  one  it  is  about  the  average; 
while  in  the  remaining  counties  it  is,  in  different  degrees,  below. 
The  counties  in  which  the  proportion  is  in  excess  of  the  average 
are  as  follows : — 

Westmoreland 11*1                 Warwick 8.5 

Middlesex    ...  10'5                 Lincoln   8*4 

Surrey iO'4  Cumberland    ...  8"4 

Kent    9*9                 Derby 7-7 

Leicester 9'6  Southampton  ...  7*7 

Nottingham     9*5                Lancaster    7*6 

Sussex   9*0                 Chester    7*1 

Brecon     7*0 

The  average  of  Gloucestershire  (6*6)  is  about  that  of  the 
kingdom,  and  next  in  order  of  proportion  to  that  county  stand 
Northumberland  (6*1)  and  Durham  (6*1).  The  position  of  those 
counties,  the  averages  of  which  range  below  6*0,  will  be  most 
readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Map  which  accompanies  this 
article,  and  to  Table  I.  Lowest  in  the  scale  are  the  Welsh 
counties  of  Carmarthen  (1*7)  and  Pembroke  (1*0). 
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I.  Table  showing  the  Distribution  of  Suicidles  in  the  different  Counties 
of  England  and  Wales  during  the  Three  Tears  1856-57-58. 


I860. 

1867. 

1868. 

Average  of  the 
Three  Tears. 

Eatfanated  Ave- 
rage Population. 

PI 

1 

• 

1 

•* 

3 

4 

i 

a 

8 

Bedford.    .    .    . 

4 

7 

a 

70 

134,408 

6-3 

73*8 

Berka     .... 

6 

8 

1 

a 

9 

3 

9-8 

176,046 

6-4 

60*3 

Bocklnffham  .    . 
Gambfioge .    .    . 

11 

6 

3 

8 

8 

1 

100 

168.001 

6-9 

46*4 

ft 

4 

8 

1 

1 

8 

60 

197,960 

8-6 

666 

Cheeter  .... 

81 

39 

3 

16 

81 

9 

360 

402,086 

71 

60-6 

ComwaU    .    .    . 

8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

6 

10*0 

863,698 

8-7 

68-6 

Camberland    .    . 

14 

14 

4 

3 

13 

4 

17-8 

806,968 

8-4 

33-6 

Derbj     •    •    •    • 

14 

84 

8 

8 

13 

6 

840 

310.412 

7*7 

43-0 

Devon    .... 

31 

10 

11 

13 

88 

10 

34-3 

687,676 

6*8 

40-3 

Ikkrset   .    .    .    . 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

4 

8-6 

189,697 

4-6 

44*9 

16 

84 

9 

7 

16 

10 

87*0 

440,816 

6*1 

67-3 

Eases     .    .    .    . 

18 

16 

6 

8 

19 

11 

81-6 

383,916 

6-6 

43-0 

Oloooeater .    .    . 

83 

81 

6 

IS 

83 

f 

310 

478.191 

6-6 

46*6 

6 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

6-6 

116,766 

4-7 

86-4 

Hertford     ... 

4 

11 

4 

8 

4 

1 

8-6 

173,676 

4*9 

66*8 

Huntingdon  .    . 

1 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

30 

67,661 

4*4 

48-8 

Kent 

61 

41 

19 

16 

68 

16 

66-0 

656,612 

9-9 

36-3 

Lttneaater  .    .    . 

186 

189 

64 

46 

114 

36 

171-6 

8.849.744 

7-6 

82*8 

Leieeater    .    .    . 

14 

80 

6 

3 

80 

6 

83-0 

838,978 

9-6 

47*3 

Lincoln  .... 

83 

84 

16 

13 

84 

10 

36-1 

487.994 

8-4 

40-6 

Middlesex  .    .    . 

14« 

169 

69 

89 

140 

68 

819-6 

«,072,640 

10-6 

30-6 

Mcmmonth.    .    . 

6 

8 

1 

0 

6 

4 

7-6 

171,248 

4*4 

f 

Norfolk.    .    .    . 

16 

30 

14 

9 

8 

4 

87-0 

460.744 

6-8 

63-9 

Northampton .    . 
Northnmoerland 

18 

8 

3 

6 

9 

8 

130 

880,270 

6-9 

849 

10 

14 

9 

8 

11 

8 

80-0 

326,098 

61 

46-9 

Nottingham    .    . 

16 

18 

6 

9 

86 

7 

87-0 

882,733 

9-5 

67-4 

Oxford    .... 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

4 

90 

174,826 

6*1 

46*8 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1-3 

23,991 

6*4 

31-8 

Salop 

IS 

8 

] 

8 

11 

3 

11-6 

231.463 

60 

62-6 

18 

11 

4 

6 

18 

4 

180 

448,908 

4*8 

47-8 

Soothampton.    . 

86 

34 

6 

6 

88 

7 

33-6 

436,778 

7*7 

87-8 

Stafford  .... 

86 

14 

6 

4 

86 

11 

883 

664,260 

4-8 

100-6 

Suffolk   .... 

16 

18 

3 

8 

8 

6 

17-6 

360,409 

6-0 

66-8 

Surrej   .... 

61 

49 

38 

81 

44 

19 

77-3 

742,606 

10-4 

30-6 

Snaaez    .... 

80 

83 

8 

9 

31 

7 

38-6 

368,900 

9-0 

29-9 

Warwick    .    .    . 

88 

84 

14 

14 

88 

16 

44-6 

618,099 

86 

68-4 

Westmoreland    . 

6 

3 

3 

8 

6 

1 

6-6 

69,386 

111 

82-3 

WQta     .... 

8 

6 

4 

3 

9 

3 

11-0 

252,991 

4*3 

444 

Worcester  .    .    . 

10 

18 

3 

1 

7 

6 

18-6 

894,002 

4*8 

62-6 

Tork 

73 
0 

71 

SO 
0 

86 

1 

94 

1 

42 
3 

111-6 
80 

1,921,663 
61,186 

6*8 
38 

691 

An^les^    .    .    . 

■  Brecon  .    .    .    . 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4-6 

64.996 

70 

Monmoath 
and 
Wales. 
'       81*6 

Cardigan    .    .    . 

1 

4 

1 

1 

0 

8-6 

72,014 

3*6 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8-0 

113,212 

1*7 

Carnarvon .    .    . 

8 

1 

1 

a 

0 

36 

91,932 

3-9 

Denbigh     .    .    . 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

80 

95.043 

8-1 

Flint 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

80 

68,804 

8-9 

Glamorgan     .    . 

3 

3 

6 

11 

6 

180 

268,245 

4-4 

Merioneth .    .    . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

38,665 

26 

Montgomery  .    . 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

8-6 

66,973 

3-9 

Pembroke  .    .    . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

97,794 

10 

/ 

Badnor  .    .    .    . 

EvaLAvn    Aim') 
Wams  .    .    S 

0 
919 

0 
396 

0 
960 

0 
389 

8 
909 

1 

366 

1-0 

84,272 

4  1 

1318*6 

19,108,606 

6-8 

If  the  foregoing  figures  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  tendency 
to  suicide,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  three  years,  1856-58,  the 
maximum  disposition  to  self-destruction  was  manifested  in  West- 
moreland ;  that  next  in  rank,  and  hardly  inferior  to  Westmoreland, 

Il2 
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stood  the  metropolitan  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey ;  while 
the  minimum  disposition  was  shown  in  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke. 

From  the  general  distribution  of  suicides  throughout  the 
kingdom,  we  learn  that  there  are  three  districts  in  which  the 
tendency  to  suicide  is  in  excess.  For  the  convenience  of  de- 
scription we  propose  to  designate  these  districts  suicide-JUldi, 
and  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  their  relation  to  the 
metropolis,  the  midland,  and  the  northern  counties. 

I.  The  London  Svdcide-field. — ^The  metropolitan  counties  of 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Hampshire,  form  a  well-defined  district  in  which  the 
proportion  of  suicides  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

If  (as  in  the  case  of  the  departments  adjoining  Paris)  the  excess 
of  suicides  in  this  district  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  infln- 
ence  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  remarkable  that  that  influence  should 
be  manifested  only  in  the  counties  south  of  the  metropolis,  being 
confined  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west,  within  the 
limits  of  Middlesex,  and  on  the  west  not  extending  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Surrey.  Paris  forms  the  centre  of  a  vast  suicide 
field,  and  M.  Guerry  has  remarked,  and  his  remark  has  been 
confirmed  by  subsequent  writers,  that,  generally  speaking,  from 
whatever  point  of  France  we  start,  the  number  of  suicides  increases 
regularly  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  capital,— {Essai  sur 
Id  Statistique  Morale  de  France,  p.  65.  1838.)  M.  Brierre 
de  Boismont  states  that,  ''It  appears  certain  that  the  moral 
action  of  the  capital  radiates  from  a  central  point  towards  the 
surrounding  districts."  And  again,  "  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fact  perfectly  established,  that  the  number  of  suicides  increases 
regularly  and  in  all  directions,  in  proportion  as  Paris  is  neared." — 
(Du  Suicide  et  de  la  Folie  Suicide,  pp.  366-367.)  Marseilles 
appears  to  afiect  Provence  and  Dauphind  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Paris  afiects  the  rest  of  France. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  excess  of  suicides  in  the 
metropolitan  counties — Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, — is  due  to 
the  metropolis ;  and  probably  the  peculiarity  of  the  social  rela- 
tions of  London  to  Sussex,  and  even  Hampshire,  may  account  for 
the  excessive  suicidal  tendency  manifested  in  those  counties,  as  irell 
as  for  the  southerly  extension  of  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  sea-board  of  Sussex  is  one  of  the  most  favoured  places  of 
resort,  and  one  much  frequented,  for  its  readiness  of  access,  by 
Londoners ;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  of  ninety-eight  suicides 
which  were  committed  in  Sussex  in  the  three  years,  1856-58, (AiftSf- 
nine,  that  is  to  say,  considerably  more  than  one- third  (in  fact,  40'8 
per  cent.)  occurred  within  the  boroughs  of  Brighton  and  Hastings, 
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Bod  the  rape  of  Hastings, — ^Brighton  numbering  twenty  suicides, 
and  Hastings  and  its  rape  eighteen. 

It  may  be  questioned  to  what  extent  Hampshire  is  affected  by 
the  metropolis,  since  there  are  local  causes  in  operation  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Southampton  which  might  alone  elevate  the  average 
of  suicides  in  that  county  to  its  present  pitch,  and  thus  perhaps 
constitute  Portsmouth  and  its  vicinity  a  species  of  secondary 
suicide-field.  Of  101  suicides  committed  in  Hampshire  in  1856- 
58,  forty-two  were  committed  in  the  boroughs  of  Portsmouth  (24), 
Southampton  (7),  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (1 1).  Still  the  inter- 
course between  the  sea-board  of  Hampshire  and  London  is  so  inti- 
mate and  peculiar,  that  we  must  not  lightly  put  aside  the  probability 
of  suicidal  infection  from  the  metropolis,  particularly  as  it  would 
appear  that  while  the  suicides  in  the  borough  of  Portsmouth  form 
24*0  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  of  Hampshire,  those  of  the  borough 
of  Plymouth  form  for  the  same  period  but  13*5  per  cent,  of  the 
suicides  of  Devonshire,  and  those  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool 
15' 5  per  cent,  of  the  suicides  of  Lancashire. 

The  excessive  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  borough  of  Forts- 
mouth  as  compared  with  the  other  great  sea-port  boroughs  named, 
relatively  to  their  counties,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The 
suicides  in  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-HuJl  form  only  5*0  per 
cent,  of  those  of  Yorkshire,  but  we  should  perhaps  have  the  pro- 
portion of  suicides  in  this  sea-port  borough  relatively  to  those  of 
the  East- Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  make  a  legitimate  com- 
parison with  Portsmouth. 

Until  1858,  we  possessed  no  very  trustworthy  data  of  the  actual 
number  of  suicides  occurring  in  the  metropolis  itself.  In  and 
since  that  year,  however,  suicides  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
Begistrar-General's  Weekly  Bills  of  Mortality,  and  it  would  appear 
that,  in  the  twelve  months  of  1858,  288  individuals  committed 
self-murder  in  London,  giving  an  average  of  9'2in  every  100,000 
of  the  population. 

II.  The  Midland  Suicide-field. — Leicestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Warwickshire,  and  Lincolnshire  constitute  a  well-marked 
suicide-field,  the  centre  of  which  is  formed  by  Notts  (9'5),  and 
Leicestershire  (9'6),  in  which  counties  the  tendency  to  suicide  is 
greatest,  and  about  equal — while  the  extremities  are  constituted 
by  Lincolnshire  (8*4),  and  Warwickshire  (8*6),  the  tendency  in 
these  counties  being  also  about  equal,  but  less  than  in  the  two 
previously  named  counties.  There  is  a  considerable  falling  off  of 
intensity  in  adjoining  counties,  the  diminution,  however,  being 
less  marked  in  Derbyshire  (7*  7),  and  in  Gloucestershire  (6*5), 
the  tendency  to  suicide  in  the  latter  county  being  about  the 
average  of  the  whole  kingdom  (6'8). 

HI.  The  NortJiem  Suicide-field.— This  field   is  formed  by 
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Westmoreland  (ll'l),  Cumberland  (8'4),  and  Lancashire  (7'6). 
To  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  shaded  scale,  in  the  Map  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  and  Cheshire  are  darkened  to  the  same  degree 
as  Lancashire ;  but  a  reference  to  Table  I.,  or  to  the  figures 
marked  in  the  Map  within  the  counties  named,  will  at  once  show 
that  they  are  rightly  excluded  from  entering  into  the  formation 
of  the  suicide-field.  In  the  two  first-mentioned  counties,  the  ten- 
dency to  suicide  barely  exceeds  that  of  Yorkshire,  and  is  below 
the  average  of  the  kingdom ;  in  Cheshire  it  is  about  the  average. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  coroners'  returns  do  not  show  the 
proportion  of  suicides  in  the  different  Hidings  of  Yorkshire,  bat, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  said  Betums,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  average  of  suicides  of  the  West  Riding  at  least,  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  general  average  of  the  county. 

The  exgessive  proportion  of  suicides  in  Westmoreland,  and  the 
greater  diminution  of  tendency  to  suicide  in  Lancashire,  as  com- 
pared with  Cumberland,  are  interesting  facts.  It  will,  however, 
be  matter  for  subsequent  inquiry,  how  far  the  great  apparent 
tendency  to  suicide  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  may  be 
determined  by  causes  not  inherent  in  the  counties.  For  instance, 
both  counties,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  scenery,  are 
greatly  resorted  to  from  neighbouring  counties,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  kingdom  generally.  Is  the  proportion  of  suicides  exaggerated 
by  suicides  among  casual  visitors,  or  temporary  residents  ? 

Should  Breconshire  be  described  as  a  Suicide-field  f  Certainly 
the  average  of  suicides  occnrrin;^  in  it  (7*0),  is  barely  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  the  kingdom  (6*8),  but  it  is  singularly  in  excess  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Welsh  counties  (8'3) ;  hence,  if  subse- 
quent returns  should  show  the  persistence  of  this  excess,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  present  isolation,  on  account  of  that  excess, 
from  neighbouring  counties,  Brecon  may  rightly  be  termed  a 
suicide-field. 

We  should  have  felt  some  hesitation  in  describing  the  fore- 
going suicide-fields  as  such,  and  as  if  they  were  probably  per- 
sistent features  of  the  distribution  of  suicides  in  the  kingdom, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  coroners'  returns  alone.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  an  analysis  of  the  returns  of  suicides  con- 
tained in  the  Registers  of  Deaths  for  1838-9,  made  by  Dr.  Farr, 
and  published  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  (p.  75,  et  seq.),  that  the  districts  of  greatest  excess  of  sui- 
cides in  the  two  years  mentioned  were  the  same  as  in  the  three 
years  1856-8.  This  important  and  interesting  fact  affords  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  localities  of  greatest  tendency  to 
suicide  are,  comparatively  speaking,  persistent. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  average  proportion  of  suicides 
in  the  different  registration  districts  in  the  two  periods  1838-9 
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and  1856—8.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  this  com- 
parisoD  is  approximative  only  in  the  London  and  South-Eastem 
districts.  London  not  being  specified  apart  from  the  Metro- 
politan Counties'  Returns  in  the  coroners'  lists,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  unite  Surrey  and  Middlesex  together  to  form  the 
London  district,  and  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire  to  form  the 
South-Eastern  district.  The  great  preponderance  of  suicides  in 
these  districts,  however,  in  both  series  of  averages,  shows  that  the 
want  of  accurate  correspondence  in  the  character  of  the  divisions 
does  not  affect  the  comparative  result.  Probably  also,  a  want  of 
narrow  agreement  between  the  boundaries  of  the  registration  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  and  the  ordinary  boundaries  of  counties  as 
summed  up  according  to  registration  districts,  will  not  affect  mate- 
rially the  general  results  obtained,  from  acomparison  of  the  averages 
derived  from  the  Registrar-General's  and  the  Coroners'  Returns. 

II.  Table  thnoing  the  Distribution  of  Suteidet  in  the  different  Begis 
iration  Divisione,  in  the  two  Feriode,  1838-39,  and  1856-58. 


Bcgistration  Dniiunit. 


Avenfe  Annual  Cmm 
ofSmcidM  to  100,000 
Inhabitaato,  1838—39. 


ATenure  Annual  CaaM 
of  Su&ides  to  100,000 
InhaUtonts,  1856—68. 


I. 


I 


lOD 


10-6 


n.  in. 


8-4 


8-6 


•9 


6*8 


4-8 


IV. 


67 


6-6 


I 


5*3 


VI. 


I 


•9 


I 


4-4 


4-4     6-8 


VII. 


6*8 


8-6 


VIII 


I 


I 


6-6 


7-6 


IX.     X 


5-a 


B-8 


J 


o 


6-6 


6-6 


XI 


I 

1 

I 


o 


V% 


3-a 


41 


1 

1 
f 


6-3 


6*8 


If  the  figures  for  the  two  periods  contained  in  the  foregoing 
Table  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  averages  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  South-Eastem  districts  scarcely  vary ;  that  the  North 
Midland  district  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  districts  in 
both  periods,  although  the  average  of  the  last  period  has  increased 
one-third ;  that  the  Northern  and  North- Western  districts  have 
also  the  same  comparative  relationship  in  the  two  series  of  aver- 
ages, although  the  average  of  the  North- Western  district  is  higher 
in  J  856-9  than  in  1838-9,  that  of  the  Northern  district  being 
the  same  in  both  periods.  It  is  seen  also  that  the  averages  of 
the  South-Midland  and  South- Western  districts  have  diminished, 
while  the  averages  of*  the  Eastern  and  remaining  districts  vary 
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but  slighttyy  except  Monmouth  and  South  Wales,  the  avenige  of 
vrhioh  district^  notwithstanding  that  it  still  remains  the  lowest 
in  the  kingdom,  has  increased  one-third. 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  with  the  results  derived  from  the  total 
number  of  suicides  of  both  sexes.  If,  however,  we  separate  the 
one  s^x  from  the  other,  several  interesting  particulars  will  be 
ascertained. 

The  average  proportion  of  suicides  in  every  100,000  of  the  male 
population  during  1856-9  was  9*9 ;  of  the  female,  3*9.  Now  if  a 
reference  be  made  to  the  following  Table  (III.),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  proportion  of  mMe  suicides  was  above  the  average  of  the 
kingdom  in  two  districts  only,  the  Metropolitan  and  South- 
Eastem,  the  proportion  being  above  the  average  in  the  North 
Midland.  But  the  proportion  of  female  suicides  was  above  the 
average  in  no  less  than  eight  of  the  eleven  districts,  to  wit,  the 
Metropolitan,  South-Eastem,  Eastern,  West-Midland,  North- 
Midland,  North- Western,  Yorkshire,  and  Northern,  while  it  was 
at  the  average  in  one,  the  South-Midland.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
portion of  male  and  female  suicides  was  about  equal  in  three 
divisions,  the  South-Midland,  Eastern,  and  Monmoulli  and  Wales ; 
the  proportion  of  males  was  but  slightly  in  excess  of  females  in 
the  Northern  district ;  and  it  varied  only  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  in  excess  in  the  remaining  districts. 

III.  Table  ihot/dng  the  DUtribuHon  of  Suicides  of  each  8es  in  the 

different  Begistration  Countiei,  1856-58. 


Begistration  Oounties. 

Avenigeto  100»000 

populAtion  of  eaeh 

■ex. 

ICalM. 

Females. 

L 

IL 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

London 

South-Eastern  Countieii 
South-Midland  Oounties  . 
Eastern  Counties    .     .     , 
South- Western  Counties  , 
West-Midland  Counties  . 
North- Midland  Counties 
North- Western  Counties. 
Yorkshire 

• 
• 

ft 

p        i 

■        1 

1 
■ 

12-6 
10-8 
4-7 
5-8 
6-9 
68 
9-8 
8-7 
6*9 
72 
8-5 

8-1 
8-6 
8*9 
5-5 
8-0 
4*4 
7-7 
6-4 
4*8 
61 
88 

Northern  Counties  .     .    . 
Monmouth  and  Wales  . 

1        1 

• 

SvoTiAND  AKD  Walks      .    .    . 

9*9 

8-9 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  set  forth  from  the  coroner's 
returns,  there  is  another  well  worthy  of  heing  noted,  namely,  the 
great  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  suicides  from  year  to  yeat  in 
several  counties.     Thus^  for  example,  60  suicides  were  committed 
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in  Cheshire  in  IR66,  18  in  1857,  and  30  in  1858;  60  were 
committed  in  Hampshire  in  1856,  12  in  1857,  and  29  in  1858. 
Other  illustrations  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Table  I.  If 
the  coroners  in  one  or  more  of  the  counties  where  these  great  vari- 
ations are  observed,  could  be  induced  to  record  carefully  the  cir* 
cumstances  attending  and  determining  the  act  of  self-destruction, 
doubtless  much  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  influences  which 
govern  the  prevalence  of  suicide. 

If  we  seek  now  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  distribution  of  suicides  in  England  and  Wales,  we 
are  at  the  very  outset  confronted  with  difficulties  which  are  for 
the  present  insuperable.  The  data  which  we  have  made  use  of  in 
this  article  enable  us  to  determine  the  general  facts  of  the  greater 
or  less  prevalence  of  suicides  in  different  localities;  but  they 
famish  no  particulars  by  which  we  might  eliminate  errors,  or 
with  any  information  concerning  the  age,  the  civil  condition  of 
the  suicides,  or  the  circumstances  which  prompted  the  act  of  self- 
destruction.  We  can  only  then  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  the 
general  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  etiology  of  suicide  will  in 
any  way  aid  us  in  elucidating  this  subject 

Brierre  de  Boismont  (Op.  cit,  p.  100)  collated  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  committal  of  suicide  in  4077  cases,  and  with 
the  following  results : — 

Insamty     ....  15*9  per  cent.  Hypochondriasis      .  3'3  per  cent. 
Dnmkenness  .    .    .  12*9  „  Eemorse,  fear  of  dis- 
Diseases     ....    9*9  „  honour  or  of  jus- 
Domestic  troubles    .    8'8  „              tice 2*9       „ 

Chagrin,  disappoint-  Misconduct    .    .    .  1*2 

ment      ....    7*6  „  Idleness     .     .    .    .  ]'3 

Love 7*4  „_  Acute  delirium   .    .  1'3 

Poverty,  misery  .    ,*   6*9  „'  Gaming     ....  1*0 

Pecuniary  difficulties    68  „  Want  of  work    .    .  10 

Ennui 58  „  Pride  and  vanity .    .  0*67 

Peehleness,     exalta-  Divers  motives    .    .  0  9  7 

tion,  sa^ess    .    .    3*5  „ 

Of  any  single,  well-defined  cause  of  suicide,  insanity,  accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  list,  plays  the  foremost  part.  Does  insanity 
manifestly  contribute  in  determining  the  position  of  the  districts 
of  greatest  excess  of  suicides  in  England  ?  The  only  statistics 
accessible  by  which  an  approximative  knowledge  of  the  distribu^ 
tion  of  unsoundness  of  mind  throughout  the  kingdom  may  be  ob- 
tained, are  those  contained  in  the  returns  of  pauper  lunatics 
chargeable  to  parishes,  furnished  at  intervals  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  The  last  return  made 
of  this  character  is  for  the  year  1857,*  and  it  is  contained  in 

*  The  13th  Report  of  the  Commiflsioners  in  Lunacj,  recently  published,  contains 
*^  abetract  of  the  ''  Annual  Betums  of  Pauper  Lunatics  and  Idiots  belonging  to 
«>6  sevwal  Uniofns  in  JSngland  and  WcUee  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  1859." 
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the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  From 
this  return  it  would  appear  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  paaper 
lunatics  is  found  in  Gloucestershire  and  Berkshire ;  next  in  the 
scale  stand  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  Northamptonshire,  and 
Shropshire ;  while  in  reference  to  the  counties  of  less  tendency 
(confining  our  attention  to  the  suicide-fields),  Kent  and  Hamp- 
shire hold  a  third  place  in  the  list  (this  heing  divided  into  fi^e 
classes),  and  Sussex  a  fourth,  in  the  London  field;  Nottingham  and 
Warwick  also  hold  a  third  place,  and  Lincolnshire  a  fourth,  in  the 
Midland  field ;  and  Cumberland  a  third,  and  Westmoreland  and 
Lancashire  a  fourth  in  the  Northern  field.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  systematic  agreement  between  the  counties  of  greatest 
tendency  to  lunacy  and  the  counties  of  greatest  tendency  to  suicide* 
Of  the  counties  standing  prominent  in  the  suicide-fields,  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  and  Leicester  alone  appear  as  manifesting  a  more 
than  average  tendency  to  lunacy. 

With  the  exception  of  drunkenness,  no  one  of  the  remaining 
determining  causes  of  suicide  is  so  prominent  that  it  might  he 
expected  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  act,  and  the  promptings  of  drunkenness  are  so 
often  interwoven  with  the  moral  causes  which  too  commonly 
bring  about  intemperance,  that  it  cannot  very  well  be  separated 
from  the  moral  causes  of  suicide. 

Suicide  is,  indeed,  an  exceptional  result .  of  the  disease  and 
wretchedness,  the  many  bitter  pangs  and  troubles  which  infest 
life,  and  a  tabulated  list  of  the  causes  which  have  apparently 
immediately  brought  about  the  act  of  self-destruction,  presents  bnt 
a  reflex  of  every-day  events  and  evils.  Are  we  then  to  look  upon 
suicide  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  tension  of  those  moral  and 
physical  causes  which  predispose  to  and  determine  it  ?  This  pro- 
position may  involve  a  truism,  but  if  we  assume  it,  we  shall  find 
that  it  will  aid  us  but  little  in  our  quest,  and  that  we  fall  short 
of  some  element  or  elements  in  the  causation  of  self-murder. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greatest  tendency  to  suicide  is  found  for 
the  most  part  in  districts  which  are  chief  centres  of  commer- 
cial activity,  and  where  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers 
.  are  kept  in  the  highest  degree  of  tension.  This  is  true  of  London ; 
of  Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Warwickshire  ;  of  Cum- 
berland and  Lancashire;  and  the  seemingly  anomalous  positions  of 
Westmoreland,  Lincolnshire,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire  may 
perhaps  be  subsequently  explained  by  suicidal  infection  firom  the 
counties  first  named.  But,  admitting  this,  Gloucestershire^ 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Durham, 
and  Northumberland,  and  we  believe  also  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  all  localities  second  to  none  of  the  suicide-fields,  except 
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perhaps  the  London  field,  in  their  commercial  activity,  and  in 
the  turmoil  and  tension  of  life  in  them,  exhibit  but  a  slight  ten- 
dency towards  self-destruction. 

Differences  in  the  character  of  the  industry  of  different  coun- 
ties do  not  apparently  solve  the  question.  The  tendency  to 
suicide  is  below  the  average  in  the  purely  agricultural  coun- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  Lincoln,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire. 
In  Herefordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Somerset, 
counties  in  which  agricultural  pursuits  predominate,  but  in 
which  small  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  cottages,  such 
as  lace-making,  straw-plaiting,  and  glove-making  (Somerset- 
shire), and  in  which  immorality  and  ignorance  are  great,  suicide 
is  also  below  the  average.  If  we  compare  the  agricultural  and 
mining  counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  with  the  agricultural  and  mining  counties 
of  Cornwall,  Monmouth,  and  the  districts  of  North  and  South 
Wales,  we  see  the  northern  counties  ranging  towards  the  highest 
pitch  of  suicidal  disposition,  the  southern  and  Welsh  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Of  the  great  manufacturing  and 
mining  counties  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  the  great  manufacturing  district  of  thd 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  we  find  Gloucestershire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Worcestershire,  and  probably  also  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, manifesting  a  much  inferior  disposition  to  suicide  than 
the  other  counties. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  causes  which  determine  the  act  of 
suicide,  there  are  others  which  are  influential  in  predisposing 
towards  it ;  to  wit,  hereditary  tendency,  sex,  age,  civil  conditioui 
fortune,  profession,  and  character  or  degree  of  instruction. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  influence  which  here- 
ditary tendency  might  have  in  determining  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  suicide,  if,  indeed,  it  were  supposed  that  such  influ- 
ence would  be  appreciable ;  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
any  relation  between  the  distribution  and  that  of  the  different 
sexes,  of  celibates,  widows,  or  widowers.  We  entirely  fail  of 
those  data  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
age,  and  also  of  professions ;  and,  guided  by  Mr.  Fletcher's 
Tables  of  Moral  and  Educational  Statistics  (which  refer  to  a 
period  intermediate  between  1838-39  and  1866-58),  we  have 
not  discovered  any  intimate  relation  between  the  distribution  of 
crime  and  immorality  and  suicide  (and,  we  may  add  also,  as  re- 
quiring notice,  density  of  population). 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  however,  that  in  1841  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  of  independent  means  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion were  to  be  found  in  Surrey,  Middlesex^  and  Westmoreland ; 
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and  in  1842-43,  the  greatefit  amount  of  real  property  existed  in 
Lincolnshire — all  counties  of  excessive  suicidal  tendency.  These 
ooincidenoeB  deserve  to  be  remarked  in  connexion  with  the  opinion 
of  some  writers,  that  wealth  and  a  sufficiency  of  means  pre- 
dispose to  suicide — in  fact,  that  a  greater  tendency  to  suicide 
is  manifested  among  those  of  easy  oircumBtaoces  than  among  the 
inipoTeriehed.  Thus  Dr.  Marc  d'Espine  remarks  od  the  snicide- 
Btatdstioa  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva: — "  If  we  consider  the  anicides 
apart,  we  find  that  thirteen  were  wealthy  individuals,  thns  giving 
1*86  per  cent  as  the  lethiferous  figure  of  the  wealthy,  in  place 
of  1*21  per  cent,  the  lethiferous  figure  of  the  whole  population. 
.Another  calculation  leads  to  the  same  result.  The  deaths  among 
the  rich  form  4'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortality,  and  aniddes 
among  the  rich  form  6"3  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  from  suicide. 
Easy  circumstances  then  increase  the  chances  and  oocaaions 
of  suicide." — {Statiatiqiie  Mortuaire  Comparfe,  p.  1 14.) 

In  one  respect  only  do  we  find  any  general  correspondence 
between  a  predisposing  cause  of  suicide  and  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution. It  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest  that  suicide  prevaila 
most  in  the  most  educated  districts.  If  we  adopt  as  a  meaaure 
of  the  degree  of  ignorance  of  difierent  counties,  the  number  of 
persons  who  sign  tbe  marriage  register  with  marks,  we  find,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  the  average  number  of  suicidet  decreases  aa  the 
average  amount  of  ignorance  increatea. 

The  relationship  existing  between  suicide  and  ignorance  will 
be  best  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  digram,  in 
which  is  depicted  the  proportion  of  suicides  and  the  degree  of 

JOia^ram  repreaentinff  the  relative  proportion  of  Ignorance  and  SuieiJee 
in  tlie  diffh-ent  Counliet. 
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ignorance  in  the  several  coanties  of  England,  and  in  the  registra- 
tion division  of  Monmouth  and  Soath  Wales,  as  set  forth  in 
Table  I.  The  lines  of  suicide  and  ignorance  describe  curves  in 
opposite  directions,  and  although  the  points  of  depression  of 
the  one  curve  and  of  elevation  of  the  other  do  not  absolutely 
agree,  still  the  correspondence  is  such  as,  perhaps,  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  prevalence  of  suicide  and  the  degree  of  igno- 
rance in  a  district  are  in  inverse  relation  the  one  to  the  other. 

This,  which  is  true  of  1856-58,  is  also  true  in  the  main  of 
1838-39.  Dr.  Farr  writes  : — "  Suicide  is,  in  fact,  most  frequent 
in  the  metropolis,  the  south-eastern  counties,  and  the  northern 
counties,  where  the  greatest  number  can  write,  an^  it  is  the  least 
frequent  in  Wales.  The  intermediate  counties  range  from  62  to 
48,  who  could  write,  in  J  00  (persons  married),  the  suicides  from 
4*5  io  6'8  in  100,000."  The  proportion  who  could  write,  in  the 
metropolis,  was  82  per  cent.,  in  the  northern  counties,  68,  in  the 
south-eastern,  62,  and  in  Monmouth  and  Wales,  41. — {Third 
Report  of  the  Registrar-Oeneral,  p.  80.) 

The  general  relationship  which  exists  between  the  amount  of 
instruction  in  the  different  French  departments,  and  the  number  of 
suicides  occurring  in  them,  is  similar  to  that  found  in  the  English 
counties.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  French  statistics  of  sui- 
cide and  instruction  for  the  thirteen  years  1836-48  show,  that 
suicide  has  progressively  increased  in  frequency  in  proportion 
as  instruction  has  become  more  diffused  in  each  region,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  France.  M.  Lisle,  from  whose  valuable 
work,  Du  Suicide,  Statistique,  Midedne,  Histoire,  et  Legislation 
(Paris,  1856,  p.  79),  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  derived^ 
asserts  also,  that  wherever  a  comparative  examination  of  the 
relation  of  suicide  to  instruction  has  been  made,  the  results  have 
proved  absolutely  similar  to  those  obtained  in  France.  He 
quotes  the  following  Table  from  a  memoir,  by  M.  Brouc  {Annaies 
cthygiMe  pvhlique  et  de  m^decine  legale,  t.  xvi.) 

Table  showing  the  Belation  of  Suicide  to  the  State  of  Instruction 

in  different  Countries, 
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7-797 
14-404 
15-875 
20-900 
20-740 
49-182 
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Bcholan. 


AveraMof 
Soicidea. 


1  in  5-6 


1  in  182 


1  in  12-644 


1  in  80-274 
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The  figures  in  ibis  Table  are  derived  from  M.  Balbi's  work, 
La  Monarchie  Frangaiae  compar^e  aux  principaux  EtaU  du 
Globe,  and  they  refer  to  the  interval  comprised  between  the  years 
1827  and  1834,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  later  inquiries  would 
have  furnished  similar  results,  and  M.  Lisle  thinks  that  he  is  war- 
ranted in  assuming  from  his  own  and  M.  firouc's  researches,  that 
for  a  considerable  period  the  frequency  of  smcides  has  been  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  state  of  instruction,* 

Of  3086  cases  of  suicide  in  which  the  degree  of  instruction 
was  ascertained  by  Brierre  de  Boismont  {Op.  cit.  p.  85),  it  was 
found  that  the  education  of  I8'5  per  cent,  was  good ;  that  25*5 
per  cent,  read  and  wrote  well ;  that  53*7  per  cent,  read  and  wrote 
without  orthography,  or  read  without  writing;  and  that  2'1  per 
cent,  were  entirely  without  instruction. 

Suicides  and  criminals  have  this  in  common,  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  both  classes  are  very  imperfectly  educated ;  and  the 
conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  fact  is  doubtless  the  same  in 
both  instances,  namely,  that  much  of  the  instruction  in  vogue  is 
accompanied  by  moral  influences  of  a  very  doubtful  character,  or 
is  indeed  entirely  deficient  in  the  elements  of  a  sound  moral 
training. 

The  preponderance  of  instruction  among  suicides,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  suicides  in  instructed  districts,  are  facts  which 
probably  explain  each  other,  and  they  lead  to  the  deduction  that 
the  difierential  element  in  the  etiology  of  suicide, — that  element 
which  determines  the  act  of  destruction  as  an  exceptional  result 
of  the  wide-spread  causes  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  attributed — is 
to  be  sought  in  a  peculiar  vicious  or  morbid  tone  of  thought 
Hence  on  this  view  the  number  of  suicides  occurring  in  a  locfditj 
would  be  an  index  of  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  this  mental  per- 
version. The  character  of  the  perversion,  assuming  that  it  existsi, 
and  the  circumstances  which  foster  it,  must  be  a  subject  of  spe- 
cific investigation. 

The  imperfection  of  our  data  interposes  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory  inquiry  into  the  causes  which 
determine  the  different  degrees  of  prevalence  of  suicide  in  different 
districts,  and  we  are  constrained,  however  unwillingly,  to  confine 

*  Tliere  is  a  general  but  no  constant  relation  between  the  state  of  edaoation  thus 
tested,  and  the  commission  of  suicide.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  m  sonw 
relation  between  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  self-destruction ;  but  the 
connexion  must  be  in  a  great  measure  indirect  and  accidentaL  In  oppodtioD  to 
the  arguments  derived  from  agricultural  districts,  and  labouren  in  towns,  there  is 
the  fiict  that  suicide  is  more  frequent  among  several  classes  of  artisans,  than  it  is 
among  better  educated  people.  If  the  prog^ress  of  civilization  is  to  be  ohamd  with 
the  increase  of  suicide,  we  must  therefore  understand  by  it  the  increase  of  tailora, 
shoemakers,  the  small  trades,  the  mechanical  occupations,  and  the  incidental  evib 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  truth,  scienoe^  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts. — i>r.  Fair,     Op.  Cit,  p.  80. 
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ourselves  to  an  indication  of  the  general  and  probable  bearing  of 
the  scanty  particalars  which  we  possess  capable  of  throwing  any 
light  apon  the  subject.  The  question  is  a  complex  one,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  it  may  be  found  that  the  excessive  tendency  to 
suicide  in  certain  localities  is  dependent  not  upon  one  cause  only, 
but  upon  a  combination  of  causes  which  may  not  be  the  same  in 
each  locality. 

For  the  present,  the  facts  we  have  detailed  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  suicides  in  England  and  Wales,  must  be  regarded  simply 
as  facts,  the  full  significance  of  which  has  still  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 


Abt.  II.— the  psychology  op  KANT. 

BT  FB0FE880B  H0PPU8.* 

(^Concluded  from  p.  64.) 

We  have  seen  that,  under  the  head  of  "Transcendental  Logic," 
Kant  treats  of  Analytic  and  Dialectic.  The  latter  is  now  to  be 
noticed.  Our  philosopher  here  discusses  the  claims  of  the  faculty 
of  Reason.  His  use  of  this  term,  however,  is  far  from  uniform, 
and  largely  partakes  of  the  latitude  of  meaning  which  has 
attended  it  from  early  times.  He  often  employs  it  to  signify  our 
faculty  of  knowing  in  general,  both  by  external  and  internal 
sense,  as  already  expounded ;  also  to  denote  especially  the  func- 
tion of  thought,  in  which  acceptation,  reason,  though  always  re- 
quiring the  materials  of  sense  to  work  with,  is  above  sense  in 
rank,  and  is  synonymous  with  understanding. t  Sometimes  Kant 
treats  the  general  cognitive,  faculty  of  thought,  as  including 
understanding  in  the  limited  sense,  of  a  faculty  of  notions 
(Begriffe),  judgment  and  reason ;  which  latter,  again,  is  some- 
times identical  with  understanding,  at  other  times  distinct. 
Again,  "  reason,"  in  the  Kritik,  by  its  unchanging  laws,  enters  on 
a  self-examination  ;  hence  the  title,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemtmft; 
and  metaphysic  is  but  the  exact  inventory  of  all  that  pure  reason 
gives  us.  Reason  has  pure  cognitions  resting  on  sure  a  priori 
principles.  The  system  of  pure  reason  in  the  Kritik,  is  a  com- 
plete whole  essentially  unalterable.  Every  man  has  a  metaphysic 
as  soon  as  reason  awakes  to  speculation.  The  faculty  of  pure 
reason  is  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  to  metaphysic. 
Reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us  with  the  principles  of 

•  Imtnanuel  Kanf  b  SdmnUliehe  Werhe  (RoBenkranz).     Leipzig, 
t  ProUgim.  aec.  1,  where  he  says,  |' metaphysic  is  knowledge  d  priori;  aus 
reinem  Ventande  und  reiner  Vemanft." 
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knowledge  a  priori.  Such  is  Kant's  own  selected  language^  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  he  is  far  enough  from  always  attaching 
to  the  tenn  reason  the  special  sense  which  he  claims  for  it  in  the 
part  of  his  work  which  we  are  now  upon.'^  It  is  here  a  distinct 
faculty,  not  to  be  confounded  with  understanding. 

All  our  knowledge,  says  our  author,  begins  in  sense  {SinnUch- 
keit)  ;  understanding  (Fer^tamQ. works  on  the  materials  given  by 
the  senses/  elaborates  them  into  order,  and  reduces  them  to  cer* 
tain  generalisations ;  Beason  (Vemunft)  aims  at  bringing  these 
products  of  the  understanding  to  the  highest  possible  generality 
and  unity.  Sense  is  the  faculty  of  intuitions,  by  which  we  per- 
ceive the  phenomena  around  us,  under  the  indispensable  condi- 
tions of  space  and  time ;  even  self-consciousness  is  sensuous  under 
the  condition  of  time.  Understanding,  as  distinct  from  reason, 
is  the  faculty  of  judgment,  whence  arise  the  categories  or  necessary 
conditions  of  aU  thought  and  the  rules  of  thinking.  Beason, 
distinctively,  is  eminently  the  faculty  of  principles :  it  seeks  after 
conclusions  and  inferences,  and  it  aims  at  the  highest  possible 
generalisations  and  abstractions.  It  has  a  logical  Amotion  or  use 
in  reasoning,  as  we  see  in  the  syllogism.  There  are,  indeed,  says 
Kant,  conclusions  of  the  understanding  merely ;  as  when  we  infer 
from  all  men  being  mortal  that  some  men  are  mortal.f  But  the 
syllogism  of  reason  involves  three  propositions,  of  which  the  last 
or  conclusive  reason  determines,  i  priori,  from  the  major  or 
general  principle,  and  from  the  minor,  which  is  subsumed  under 
it.  Thus,  reason  concludes  that  Gains,  a  living  man,  is  mortal, 
because  he  belongs  to  mankind,  and  the  race  is  mortal.  Again, 
the  major — "  the  race  is  mortal "  may  become  a  conclusion,  and 
reason  may  ascend  to  a  higher  generality,  proving  this  conclusion 
from  the  prior  principle  (as  a  new  major)  that ''  all  animals  are 
mortal,"  under  which  principle  is  subsumed  the  minor,  that  "  all 
men  are  animals ; "  thus  reason  may  ascend  by  retrogressive  steps 
to  higher  and  higher  generalisations,  and  so  aim  to  reach  the 
highest  possible  principles  and  abstractions. 

Further,  says  our  philosopher,  the  syllogism  has  as  many  forms 
as  there  are  relations  which  the  major  proposition  exhibits  be* 
tween  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  three  sub-categories  of  relation,  namely,  the  categorical,  the 
hypothetical  (conjunctive)  and  the  disjunctive  syllogisms.  Bat 
reason  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  reduction  of  the  laws  of  the 
understanding  into  system,  as  the  understanding  itself  reduces 

*  Comp.  Kritik,  Vorrede,  Antg.  1.  Vorrede,  Ausg.  2.  Miideiiwiff,  Aatg,  % 
and  patnm.  In  oomparing  Home  with  Beattie,  Kant  Bays  the  former  had  "  a  cri- 
tical reason  "  {eine  krUiteke  Vemunft.)  It  is  eyident  that  '*  reason  *'  here  mcaBi 
a  noetic  rather  than  a  logical  or  discursiTe  facoMy.—ProUgom.  JSinlnhmg, 

f  The  cases  of  suhaltemation,  as  logicians  $ay ;  or  the  rolatioa  of  A  and  I,  E  and  0. 
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under  general  conceptions  the  various  materials  of  intuition. 
Does  pure  reason,  then,  he  asks,  like  the  understanding,  contain 
within  its  own  province  synthetic  principles  a  priori*  only  of 
higher  generality  and  unity  ?  Now  the  transcendental  dialectic 
is  designed  to  furnish  tlie  answer  to  this  question.  Beason,  we 
mxiHt  remember,  works  immediately  with  the  conceptions  aud 
judgments  of  understanding,  and  not  with  intuitions  or  perceptions; 
so  that  the  unity  at  which  reason  aims  is  not  a  unity  of  experience 
which  belongs  to  understanding  alone,  as  exemplified,  for  instance, 
in  the  judgment  which  understanding  pronounces  as  to  the  uni- 
versality of  causation,  a  principle  which  reason  could  never  have 
produced  by  elaborating  the  bare  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

Still  reason  always  naturally  aims  at  the  transcendental,  at 
rising  from  present  consequences  to  higher  conditions,  until  it 
shall  ascend  to  a  principle  so  general  that  it  is  derived  from  no 
other  as  its  condition — that  it  shall  reach  the  absoltUe  and  uncon^ 
ditioned  (das  Unbedingte,)'t  The  one  grand  form  or  category 
of  pare  reason,  therefore,  in  its  transcendental  aims  and  pre- 
tensions, is  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned.  The  principle  of  it 
is :  ''  The  conditioned  or  the  relative  being  given,  there  is  also 
given  the  entire  series  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  and 
consequently  the  unconditioned  itself."  This  principle,  as  it 
claims  to  transcend  all  conditions,  is  synthetical ;  but  it  is  not  a 
principle  of  the  understanding,  which  faculty  has  only  to  do  with 
objects  of  experience,  that  is  with  the  conditioned. 

Now,  in  thus  seeking  the  highest  generality,  reason  attains,  by 
inference  or  conclusion,  certain  conceptions,  which  Kant  terms 
ideas,  and  which  are  to  reason  what  the  categories  are  to  the 
understanding.  We  have  seen  the  latter  to  be  the  A  priori 
forms  of  all  our  possible  experience  ;  but  the  ideas  of  reason  aim 
at  what  experience  can  never  reach,  even  the  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditioned ;  so  that  these  ideas  are  transcendental.  Our  author 
borrows  the  term  idea  from  Plato,  as  the  term  categories  from 
Aristotle ;  in  both  cases  with  some  change  of  meaning.  Kant 
describes  idea  as  a  ''  conception  of  the  reason  formed  from  notions 
which  transcend  the  possibility  of  experience,"  whereas  the  cate- 
gories have  no  validity  but  as  applied  to  experience.it 

*  This  18  asking  whether  reason,  in  its  special  sense,  as  treated  in  this  part  of  the 
Kritik,  is  a  noetic  faculty,  as  understanding  is,  which  Kant  regards,  as  we  have 
seen,  as  the  seat  of  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  ;  e.  g.,  '*  every  event  must  have  a 
cauHt"  a  principle  which  he  expressly  states  is  "not  known  and  prescribed  by 
reason  ;*  i.  e.,  in  the  special  sense  of  reason. — Trana,  Dial,  IL  C.     Binleitung. 

t  Kant  holds  that  the  unconditioned  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  but 
that  our  notion  of  it  has  a  regulative  effect  in  our  search  after  higher  ai»d  higher 
generality. 

t  Plato  gave  the  name  of  ideat  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  eternal,  immaterial 
forms  which  were  the  patterns  according  to  which  the  Creator  fashioned  the  pre- 
viously formless  eternal  matter  of  which  all  things  were  made.     Kant*s  ideas  aro 
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Reason  logically  deduces  particular  conseqaences  from  general 
principles  ;  but,  not  content  with  this  process,  reason  always  strives 
after  principles  yet  more  general ;  and  thus  by  ever  regarding  the 
present  general  principle  as  but  the  consequence  of  one  still  higher 
or  more  general,  reason  seeks  in  her  ascent  to  climb  at  last  to  a 
principle  so  general  that  it  is  derived  from  no  other ;  and  which, 
unlike  all  the  rest,  does  not  depend  on  anything  more  general 
than  itself;  that  is,  depends  on  no  condition,  but  is,  in  other 
words,  ''  unconditioned  "  or  absolute.  Kant  refers  to  the  use  of 
the  prosyllogism*  in  the  common  logic,  as  exemplifying  in  some 
measure  this  regressive  procedure  of  reason.  In  this  way  reason 
aims  at  the  highest  possible  generalisation  of  the  judgments  of 
the  understanding,  and  to  reach,  by  this  logical  process,  principles 
and  truths  which  possess  independent  and  immediate  certainty ; 
whereas,  says  Kant,  all  that  reason  can  really  do  is  to  bring  to 
order  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  that  is  merely  either  to 
deduce  particulars  from  generals,  or,  within  certain  limits,  to 
generalise  from  particulars.  And  here,  says  he,  we  shall  see  that 
reason  deludes  herself  with  mere  appearances,  which  she  mistakes 
for  ultimate  and  transcendental  truths,  the  reality  of  which  she 
infers  from  truths  less  general.  Reason,  though  unable  ever 
actually  to  rise  to  the  unconditioned,  ventures  to  regard  it  as 
though  it  were  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  cone(;ption  of  the 
conditioned,  which  latter  the  understanding  can  safely  attain. 
Thus,  as  the  representations  of  the  senses  are  brought  to  certain 
generalities  (categories)  by  the  understanding,  so  the  reason  claims 
to  bring  to  still  higher  generalities  (ideas)  the  conceptions  of  the 

only  80  far  analogous  to  Plato*«,  that  they  transcend  the  sphere  of  the  sensible 
World.  In  Kantian  phrase,  reason  is  a  species  of  representation  {ReprcnnUatio, 
Vor8tellufi{i.)  Kant  has  the  following  scale  {StufenUiter,)  which  is  useful  to  the 
student  of  his  philosophy  : — Representation  with  conscioufoiess  is  peroeplaon.  A 
perception  regarded  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  modification  of  the  subject,  (ego)  is  senn- 
tion.  An  objective  perception  is  cognition,  ( knowledge ;)  and  it  may  be  «ther 
intuition,  or  conception  {An$cftauung  oder  Begriff).  The  former  relates  isune- 
diately  to  the  object  itself,  and  is  individual ;  the  latter  has  only  a  mediate  reUticB 
to  it,  by  means  cf  a  mark  or  term,  which  may  be  common  to  a  number  of  things 
[tree  for  instance].  A  ooncepti»u,  again,  may  be  either  empirical  or  pure ;  the  Utter 
is  called  notion  or  conception  of  the  understanding,  where  alone  it  has  its  ori^n, 
hot  being  the  conception  of  a  mere  sensuous  image  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  <A  a 
given  mathematical  figure.  A  conception  formed  from  notions,  and  which  tiaas* 
oends  the  possibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  conception  of  reason. — Yid.  Krilik, 
Transe.  Dial.  I.  sec.  1. 

*  We  may  illustrate  Kant's  meaning  by  an  example  of  the  prosyHogistic 
method.  The  form  X  (being  Y)  is  Z,  Y  b  X  ;  .'.  Y  is  Z  points  back,  by  what 
Aristotle  calls  the  prosy llogism,  to  a  previous  major  and  minor  premiss,  from  which 
the  major  X  is  Z  is  obtained  ;  for  the  implied  condition  bv  which  X  is  Z  is  tliat  T 
is  Z.  Again,  in  like  manner  Y  is  Z  may  depend  on  a  still  more  general  oonditioo, 
as  in  the  form  Y  (being  T)  is  Z,  where  Y  is  Z  is  conditioned  by  T  is  Z,  and  so 
(•n  by  regression,  llie  logical  reader  will  be  aware  that  such  a  regression  may  be 
exemplified  in  a  toritti.  Thus  the  process  may  be  supposed  to  be  earned  back* 
ward  until  we  can  go  no  further,  baviug  at  length  arrived  at  a  principle  which  it 
unconditioned ;  that  is^  which  depends  on  no  previous  principle. 
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understanding.  Hence  it  is  that  the  transcendental  ideas  of 
reason,  which  have  for  their  ohject  the  unconditioned  and  the 
absolute,  are  to  reason  what  the  categories  are  to  the  under- 
standing. As  time  and  space  are  the  forms  of  sense,  and  the 
categories  the  forms  of  understanding,  so  ideas,  in  the  Kantian 
sense,  are  the  forms  of  reason,  which  have  their  foundation  in  the 
single  principle  of  the  unconditioned  which  becomes  developed  in 
three  ways. 

We  saw  that  the  number  of  the  categories  of  the  understanding 
was  determined  by  the  modes  in  which  the  terms  (subject  and 
predicate)  occur  in  propositions  or  judgments.  In  like  manner, 
the  number  of  the  ideas  is  determined  by  the  modes  in  which 
propositions  are  connected  together  in  order  to  form  conclusions  ; 
that  i^,  by  the  kinds  of  syllogisms,  which  are  three,  the  cate- 
garical,  the  hypothetical  (conjunctive),  and  disjunctive.  Hence, 
there  will  be  three  ideas  of  reason,  three  forms  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned and  the  absolute,  to  which  reason  is  led  by  her  regressive 
search  after  more  and  more  general  principles ;  and  these  ideas 
correspond  with  the  judgments  of  relation,  according  to  the  sub- 
categories.* These  sub-categories  show  the  ways  or  forms  in 
which  we  can  connect  our  judgments  into  conclusions. 

If  we  first  take  the  categorical  form  of  propositions  as  elements 
of  the  syllogism,  we  may  suppose  a  series  of  them,  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  first  proposition  becomes  the  predicate  (attribute) 
of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  second  the  predicate  of  the  third, 
the  subject  of  this  the  predicate  of  the  fourth,t  and  so  on  until 
we  reach  a  subject  which  no  longer  becomes  a  predicate  or  attri- 
bute. Now,  says  Kant,  reason  concludes  that  the  thinking  being 
which  presents  itself  in  our  consciousness  is  a  subject  which  never 
can  become  a  predicate  or  attribute  of  any  other  subject ;  that  is, 
reason  claims  to  have  reached,  in  the  ego,  an  absolute  subject.^ 
For  all  the  faculties  and  affections  of  the  thinking  being  (that  is, 
all  the  conditions)  imply  something  unconditioned,  some  funda- 
mental element  which  renders  them  possible.  Hence  reason  re- 
quires a  self  or  soid,  a  noumenon  apart  from  all  experience ;  a  sub- 
stance which  is  the  subject  of  all  these  quaUties. 

Again,  in  the  hypothetical  (conjunctive) §  syllogism,  we  have  an 
antecedent  or  condition  and  a  consequent,  which  are  so  related  as 
that  the  one  is  dependent  on  the  other ;  and  this  relation  may  be 
repeated  in  a  series  to  any  extent,  until  at  last  we  can  ascend 
from  consequent  to  antecedent  no  higher,  having  arrived  at  com- 

*  See  our  first  paper  on  Kant. 
'   t  This  maj  be  illustrated,  if  we  ascend  from  consequences  to  principles,  by  re- 
Tereing  the  categorical  sorites,  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  B  is  E,  E  is  F,  &c. 

X  At  aU  events  we  here  see  that  Kant's  psychology  is  quite  alien  from  Spinozism. 

I  Boethias  well  employs  hypotketicui  and  condiiionalU  as  synonymous  ami  as 
generic ;  conjwictive  and  ai^unciive  being  the  species. 

K   K   g 
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pleteness  in  the  relation  of  ground  and  consequence,  and  reacbed 
a  point  where  the  series  is  finished  in  the  totality  of  the  condi- 
tions, and  nothing  further  is  supposed  as  ground  or  antecedent^ 
Thus  reason  proceeds,  hy  a  regressive  synthesis,  through  the 
series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  in  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
to  the  idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  series  of  their  conditions ; 
that  is,  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  nature  ;  in  which  procedure,  rea- 
son, subordinating  all  the  genera]  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing, such  as  animal,  tree,  rook,  planet,  &c.,  to  the  most  general 
which  embraces  them  all,  reaches  the  absolute  totality  of  all  con- 
ditions and  phenomena,  that  is  the  unconditioned.  Sach  is  the 
idea  of  the  tmivene. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  disjunctive  form  of  the  syllogism.t 
in  which  we  have  the  relation  of  parts  and  a  whole.  Reason  seeks 
an  unconditioned  general  existence  which  embraces  in  itself  all 
reality,  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  possibility  of  things.  For,  in 
the  disjunctive  syllogism,  the  whole  number  of  propositions 
embraces  all  the  possibilities  of  the  given  case.  Reason,  taking 
this  into  account,  rises,  to  an  idea  higher  than  the  unconditioned 
unities  of  the  soul  and  of  nature — an  idea  which  is  nothing  less 
than  that  of  God,  the  author  of  all.  In  rising  to  this  idea, 
reason  disjunctively  excludes  all  the  predicates  which  imply  limi- 
tation, negation,  and  imperfection,  and  arrives  at  the  conception 
of  an  unlimited,  all-perfect,  and  most  real  being  {ens  reaUssimum), 
the  ultimate  ideal,  the  final  conclusion  of  reason,  the  Deity, 

In  these  three  modes,  then,  does  reason  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  one  supreme  principle  of  the  absolute — ^the  synthetic  prin- 
ciple (for  reason  claims  for  it  this  character)  that,  when  any- 
thing whatever  is  given  to  the  mind,  the  whole  series  of  conditions 
on  which  it  depends  is  also  given ;  and  this  highest  principle  of 
unity  is  exemplified  in  the  above  three  ideas  of  reason ;  namely, 
the  soul,  the  world,  the  Deity,  These  are  the  pure  forms  of  reason, 
just  as  time  and  space  are  those  of  sense,  and  the  categories  those 
of  understanding.  We  shall  see,  however,  in  the  sequel,  that  our 
philosopher  regards  these  products  of  speculativeit  reason  as  of  by 
no  means  equal  validity  with  those  of  sense  and  understanding. 

No  doubt  this  deduction  of  the  ideas  of  reason  from  the  logical 
function  of  the  understanding  in  the  judgments  of  relation, 
manifests  ingenuity  enough ;  but  that  it  is  equally  satisfactory 
we  cannot  say.     To  us  the  procedure,  clever  and  subtile  as  it  is, 

*  As  in  a  oompleted  hypothetical  sorites.  IfAisB,  CisD;  ifCi8D,£iflF; 
if  £  is  F,  6  is  H,  ftc. 

t  Either  A  is  fi,  or  C  is  D,  or  E  is  F,  or  0  is  H,  &c.  The  logical  stadent  (vho 
alone  oan  understand  Kant's  attempt  to  derive  the  psychological,  coemological,  and 
theological  ideas  from  the  three  kinds  of  sjUogism)  wiU  remember  that,  in  the  dis- 
junctive syllogism,  the  members  are  ea^«i«tve — one  supposition  only  being  admitted, 
the  others  are  rejected. 

t  As  distinguished  from  practical  {^praktiiche  Vemunft). 
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appears  much  less  plausible  than  that  of  the  categories.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  very  obvious  how  the  idea  of  self  or  aoul  as  a 
pure  thinking  being,  apart  from  all  its  attributes  and  modifica- 
tionS)  should  arise  out  of  a  process  of  reason  in  an  ascending 
series,  according  to  the  logical  relationship  of  subject  and  predi- 
cate, till  reason  arrives  at  a  final  subject,  no  longer  capable  of 
being  itself  aa  attribute.  We  fully  believe  that  the  rational 
faculty  naturally  conducts  us  to  the  belief  of  the  real  existence  of 
a  thinking  being,  precisely  from  the  actual  thoughts  of  that 
bang,  and  we  believe  further  that  reason  here  conducts  us  to  the 
truth.  Kant  cloudily  involves  the  whole  matter  in  a  regressive 
process  by  categorical  syllogisms,  which  after  all,  he  says,  prove 
nothing.  Again,  while  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
need  of  a  series  of  categorical  propositions  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  thinking  principle  distinct  from  the 
body,  it  seems  an  equally  far-fetched  procedure  to  make  the  idea 
of  the  natural  world  as  a  whole  to  depend  on  a  conjunctive  pro- 
cess  of  reasoning :  surely  we  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  pro- 
cess ;  and  multitudes  have  as  distinct  and  probably  as  extensive 
an  idea  in  connexion  with  the  term  "  whole  universe,*'  who  have 
never  thought  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  completed  series  of  condi* 
tions,  as  the  profoundest  logicians  or  mathematicians.  Nor  does 
it  strike  one  as  more  appropriate  to  derive  our  idea  of  the  Deity 
from  the  disjunctive  form  of  the  syllogism.  That  reason  leads  to 
the  belief  in  a  Deity  we  doubt  not,  and  this  on  the  principle  of 
causation,  the  dictate  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature:  but  the 
elimination  of  this  idea  from  the  alternations  of  disjunctive 
reasoning  seems  to  us  circuitous  if  not  apocryphal.  Batiocination 
may  do  much  to  extend  and  clear  up  our  notions  of  the  soul,  the 
universe,  and  the  Deity ;  but  surely  our  rational  nature  attains 
to  definite  conceptions  on  these  subjects  before  it  applies  to  them 
that  particular  function  belonging  to  it  which  we  call  re<Moningt 
as  in  the  syllogism. 

The  above  three  ideas  of  reason  are  founded  on  the  "  principle 
of  the  absolute,"  or  the  a  priori  principle  to  which  reason  aspires 
as  the  absolute  condition  of  all  knowledge — that ''  with  a  fact  is 
given  the  entire  series  of  conditions  on  which  that  fact  depends. ' 
These  ideas  suggest  three  ^transcendental  sciences,  rational 
psychology,  rational  cosmology,  and  rational  theology.  But  we 
must  remember,  says  Kant,  that  in  these  analytic  and  regressive 
processes  by  which  reason  aims  at  completeness  in  her  ideas, 
after  all  she  only  arrives  at  subjective  abstractions,  which  she 
can  never  verify,  though  she  attempts  to  treat  them  as  objective 
realities — ^the  soul,  the  absolute  subject ;  the  universe,  the  abso* 
lute  total  of  all  phenomena;  the  Deity,  the  absolute  being. 
These  ideas  are  forms,  says  Kant,  which  regulate  the  process  of 
reason ;    but  can  speculative  reason,  he   asks,  regard  them   aa 
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really  applicable  to  objects?  He  answers  "no."  Sense  can 
give  materials  on  which  understanding  can  operate;  the  cate- 
gories, indeed,  are  subjective,  but  they  can  be  validly  applied  to 
the  sense-world  {Sinnenwelt).  Reason,  in  her  syntheses,  can 
only  deal  with  the  abstractions  of  the  understanding ;  but  she 
cannot,  like  understanding,  appeal  to  experience,  which  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  ideas  of  reason,  which  are  out  of 
experience.  The  categories  of  understanding  are  wholly  limited 
to  possible  experience,  even  in  their  synthetic  or  h  priori  use, 
and  they  can  never  enable  us  to  grasp  the  unconditioned  or  the 
supersensible.  Nor  can  reason,  in  fact,  do  so ;  but  only  in  ap- 
pearance. It  is  the  aim  of  this  second  part  of  the  "  Transcen- 
dental Logic^'  to  point  out  the  illusions  into  which,  according  to 
Kant,  reason  falls  in  speculating  on  these  three  ideas.  He  com- 
pares these  dialectical  illusions  to  the  optical  ones  which  inevitably 
force  themselves  on  us  whenever  we  see  the  moon  larger  in  the 
horizon,  or  the  sea  elevated  above  the  land  ^  we  can  never  rid 
ourselves  of  the  impression,  though  we  know  it  to  be  a  complete 
illusion.  So  the  transcendental  ideas  of  reason  ever  present 
themselves  to  us  as  objectively  true,  and  thus  they  plunge  as 
into  fallacies,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

Our  author  first  treats  of  what  he  terms  the  Paralogisms  of 
pure  reason,  or  the  false  conclusions  which  arise  from  the  con- 
founding of  our  conceptions  of  our  suUect  (self)  with  an  objective 
reality.  The  psychological  idea  (soul)  is  merely  our  subjective 
notion,  but  reason  deludes  herself  by  making  it  involve  a  real 
object.  We  assume,  therefore,  an  imaginary  science,  rational 
psychology,  from  identifying  with  a  supposed  object  this  abstract 
notion  of  self  or  soul,  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
consciousness  of  our  mental  phenomena.  "  I  think,"  is  a  concep- 
tion or  judgment  which  accompanies  all  thought.  The  concep- 
tion ego,  so  far  as  it  is  found  in  all  thinking,  and  as  connected 
with  but  independent  of  any  one  empirical  determination  of 
thought,  is  a  pure  or  transcendental  conception.  Now  to  con- 
clude the  real  existence  of  a  thinking  subject  from  the  concep- 
tion of  it,  as  reason  claims  to  do,  is  fallacious.  When,  indeed, 
we  say  "  I  think,"  or  am  a  thinking  being,  we  do  but  apply  an 
attribute  (thought)  to  the  ego.  But  the  permanent  consciousness 
we  have  of  ourselves  as  existing  amidst  all  the  variations  of 
thought  and  feeling,  causes  us  to  reganl  this  unchanging  ego  as 
a  pure  subject  or  substance* — not  a  predicate  or  attribute  of 
any  other — all  our  modifications  being  only  predicates  of  i/. 
Reason,  therefore,  regards  this  pure  ego  as  absolute  subject,  which 
can  only  be,  as  it  were,  its  own  predicate.f    Now  reason  adopts 

*  The  psychological  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  Descartes*  coffito  trgo  tmm, 
f  Fichte  afterwards  expressed  this  iu  his  i'und.imental  formula  ^^tffo,  creg9 
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this  conception,  not  as  merely  a  subjective  representation,  which, 
says  our  philosopher,  it  truly  is,  but  as  objective  and  transcen- 
dental. Thus  the  empty  logical  notion  of  an  abstract  me,  is 
taken  by  our  reason  to  be  of  objective  value,  and  is  mistaken  for 
an  objective  unconditioned  and  absolute  reality. 

Reason  next  proceeds  to  apply  to  this  subjective  abstraction 
certain  predicates,  according  to  the  categories.  1.  The  soul  is 
$vi>8tance  (not  attribute).  2.  It  is  simple,  3.  It  is  numerically 
one  and  the  same.  4.  It  is  in  relation  to  possible  objects  in 
space.'^  The  soul,  as  substance,  being  supposed  an  object  of  the 
internal  sense  (consciousness),  furnishes  the  conception  of  its 
immateriality ;  from  its  being  simple,  we  have  that  of  its  incoV" 
ruptibility  ;  from  its  identity  as  intellectual  substance,  we  obtain 
its  personality:  from  all  the  three  together,  its  spirituality. 
The  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  presents  to  us  the  notion  of 
the  soul  as  the  principle  of  life  {anima),  and  this  conception 
limited  by  that  of  spirituality,  gives  us  that  of  immortality. 

Now,  says  Kant,  this  whole  argument  is  illusive,  all  its  con- 
clusions are  paralogisms  (fallacies)  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  an  object  corresponding  to  our  mere  conceptions, 
which  speculative  reason  can  never  tell  us.  In  my  internal  sense 
there  is  nothing  pennanent ;  for  the  ego  is  the  mere  cobscious* 
ness  of  my  own  thought,  and  we  cannot  by  mere  thought  of  an 
ego  establish  a  real  one  as  existing.  Internal  intuition  only 
presents  an  ego  as  phenomenon  merely,  not  as  thing  in  itself 
{Ding  an  sich),  we  must  not,  then,  confound  the  "  I  think" 
(ich  denke)  of  mere  consciousness  with  the  proposition  **  I  exist 
thinking,"  which  assumes  to  determine  the  ego  in  relation  to 
existence,  which  is  for  us  an  unknown  x,  of  which,  therefore,  we 
can  predicate  nothing ;  for  mere  thought  cannot  tell  us  anything ; 
and  we  have  no  intuition  of  noumena,  since  they  are  beyond 
sense  and  experience.  In  order  to  support  tfie  argument  respect- 
ing the  soul's  existence  as  substance,  as  simple,  as  one  and  iden- 

*  The  categories  freqaently  exhibit  the  great  subtiliy  and  ingenuity  which  can- 
not be  denied  to  Kant  a  genius  ;  but  here  they  seem  applied  less  adroitly  than 
usual.  The  order  here  is  relation,  quality,  quantity,  modality.  Substance,  as 
opposed  to  accident  or  property,  lielongs  to  t  le  first ;  but  why  **  simplicity"  should 
come  under  the  sub-category  of  reality,  as  it  must  to  belong  to  quality,  rather  than 
under  relation,  (for  sure!y  simplicity  may  be  regarded  as  a  property, )  is  not  very 
obvious.  No  doubt  **  unity"  comes  under  quantity.  In  tne  fourth  item,  which 
belongs  to  modality,  Kant  applies  the  sub-category  of  *  *  existence ;"  bat  he  admits 
that  the  reader  will  hardly  guess  why  the  **  latter  attribute  of  the  soul"  (its  rela- 
tion to  possible  objects  in  space)  belongs  to  this  sub- category.  One  might  have 
supposed  that  this  attribute  might  properly  be  assigned  to  relation  ;  some  would 
think,  again,  that  the  wording  might  point  to  the  sub- category  of  possibility. 
Kant  no  further  explains  than  by  remarking  that  we  distinguish  our  own  existence 
as  thinking  beings,  from  that  of  all  external  things,  including  our  own  bodies  ;  but 
that  we  cannot  infer  from  this  distinction  whether  this  consciousness  of  self  is  pos- 
sible without  things  external  to  us,  or  whether  we  can  exist  merely  aui  thinking 
Wngs,  without  being  men  {i.e.,  without  a  bodily  frame). 
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tical,  as  related  to  external  things,  we  should  require  fiynihetic 
judgments,*  which  we  can  never  fonn,  according  to  oQr'satbofs 
theory,  but  in  connexion  with  sense  and  experience.  All  rational 
psychology,  therefore,  is  based  on  the  following  sophism : — ^What 
cannot  be  thought  (gedoAiht)  otherwise  than  as  subject  exists  as 
subject,  and  therefore  as  substance:  A  thinking  being  consi- 
dered merely  as  such  cannot  be  thought  otherwise :  Therefore  it 
exists  as  subject  and  substance.  Now  the  term  "  thoaght"  in 
the  major  premiss  applies  to  objects  in  general,  including  those 
of  intuition :  but  in  the  minor  this  term  refers  merely  to  self- 
consciousness — hence  the  fallacy;  and  it  reaches  to  all  the  pre- 
dicates which  reason  attempts  to  apply  to  the  soul.f  Tbas 
reason  falls  into  illusions,  pretending  to  prove  what  she  can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove.  The  Wolfian  school  attempted  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  and  properties  of  the  soul ;  but  even  if  it  be 
supposed  they  were  in  error  about  substance  in  general,  mis- 
taking the  mere  logical  synthesis  of  qualities  for  a  reality  or 
substratum — yet,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  not  at  least  one  excep- 
tion, the  soul  of  man  ?  Is  not  this  a  real  being  ?  Abstract, 
here,  all  accidents,  that  is  all  thoughts  and  feelings,  all  uncon- 
sciousness  of  personality,  identity,  etc.,  and  have  you  not  still  a 
real  substance  left,  as  the  basis  of  these  ?  No,  says  Kant,  the 
conclusion  though  inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of  our  reason 
is  delusive.  All  you  reach  is  but  consciousness  of  modifications 
-—that  is  modifications  :  you  are  not  conscious  of  the  soul  itself. 
Neither  external  nor  internal  experience  can  give  us  more  than 
this*  That  it  exists,  is  therefore  an  assumption.  All  that  you 
have  left  when  you  have  abstracted  all  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
the  like,  is  the  bare  logical  abstraction  ''  I  think."  You  have  only 
reached  the  thought  of  an  abstract  something,  of  which  you 
know  and  can  say  nothing.  The  reasoning,  therefore,  is  not  con- 
clusive— ^the  conclusion  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  proved. 

This  whole  discussion  partakes  of  Kant's  usual  obscurity  when- 
ever he  treats  of  what  belongs  to  consciousness.  He  here  tries 
to  separate  the  judgment  **  I  think"  from  all  that  is  concrete, 
from  our  empirical  consciousness,  that  is  from  all  actual  thought; 
and  all  that  we  get  from  this  transcendental  notion  of  an  "  ego"  is 
an  unknown  x,  a  logical  subject,  not  any  thing  we  can  call  real. 
Thus  by  attaining  to  a  psychological  idea  which  he  imagines  to  be 

*  See  our  first  article  on  Kant. 

i*  Kant  here  criticixes  Mendelraohn'fl  argrument,  in  his  Fhsedo,  for  the  iminor> 
tality  of  the  soul,  founded  on  its  simplicity,  that  *'  a  simple  being,  having  no  parts, 
cannot  cease  to  exist,  or  be  annihilated."  Kant  says,  that  though  a  simple  oeiog 
cannot  lose  its  extensive  magnitude,  since  it  has  none,  it  may  lose  its  intennre  mag- 
nitude, and  so  fade  away  as  a  light  diminishing  to  extinction.  Mendebsobn'i 
argument,  no  doubt,  assumes  too  much,  did  we  know  eyer  so  well  what  we  mean 
by  the  soul's  "  simplicity ;"  but  surely  Kant's  rejoinder  is  not  very  satisfactoiy, 
for  how  can  a  thing  fade  away  whose  existence,  as  he  says,  is  a  mere  suppcbitiou, 
and  that  supposition  an  illusion  ? 
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wlioUy  out  of  the  sphere  of  experience,  Kant  pronounces  this  idea 
which  we  have  of  an  ego  wholly  void  of  any  certain  validity. 
Kant's  error  lay  in  failing  to  perceive  that  our  conscious  ex* 
perience  is  an  experience  which  not  only  assures  us  of  our 
phenomenal  modifications,  but  of  the  existence  of  that  which  is 
modified,  self  or  ego.  It  is  evident  that,  ultimately,  Kant's 
notions  on  the  ego  scarcely  differ  from  those  of  Hume. 

In  regard  to  the  Cosmological  Idea,  says  our  author,  reason  also 
seeks  to  ascend  irom  condition  to  condition  to  the  unconditioned. 
Here  again  he  makes  an  ingenious  use  of  his  categories,  by  which 
the  general  idea  of  the  unwerse  gives  us  four  subordinate  cosmo- 
logical ideas,  as  follows :  Quantity  gives  complete  totality  or  ex- 
tent ;  Quality,  or  reaUty  in  magnitude  (not  the  magnitude  of 
empty  space),  gives  completion  of  the  divisibility  of  matter; 
Relation  gives  tetalitv  as  te  the  causes  or  origin  of  the  existence 
of  the  universe ;  Modality  gives  the  totelity  of  the  dependence  of 
existence,  or  of  ite  contingency.  In  each  case,  we  may  either 
look  on  all  the  terms  of  the  series  taken  together  as  representing 
the  unconditioned,  or  we  may  reach  the  unconditioned  in  a  first 
term.  In  the  former  case,  the  series  goes  on  in  an  unlimited 
regression,  and  is  therefore  infinite  and  without  a  first  term.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  are  supposed  in  ascending  to  reach  a  first  term. 
Such  first  term,  with  respect  to  space,  will  be  limit ;  with  respect 
to  time  beginning  ;  with  respect  to  the  elementary  constitnente 
of  any  mass  of  matter,  absolute  (monadic)  simplicity;  with 
respect  to  causation,  the  first  term  will  be  liberty  or  freedom  ; 
with  respect  to  dependence  or  contingency,  the  first  term  will  be 
absolute  necessity.  Thus,  in  each  case,  the  completed  series  may 
he  finite,  or  infinite.  Hence,  in  reasoning  on  the  world,  we  have 
four  pairs  of  contradictions,  which  Kant  terms  Antinomies,  each 
containing  a  Thesis,  and  an  Antithesis. 

First  Antinomy :  as  to  Quantity  of  time  and  space.  Thesis ;  the 
world  had  a  beginning  in  time  and  is  bounded  in  extent.  Foe  if 
it  never  began  to  exist,  then  any  moment  whatever  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  infinite  time,  and  at  every  moment  an  infinite  series 
of  successive  states  of  the  world  has  passed  away.  But  the 
infinity  of  a  series  cousiste  in  ite  never  being  completed  by  suc- 
cessive addition  ;  consequently  an  infinite  series  of  successive 
stetes  is  impossible  ;*  so  that  the  worid's  existence  must  repre- 
sent a  finite  series,  that  is  the  world  must  have  had  a  beginning. 

•  In  raakingr  out  a  case  agaiost  the  "naiural  dialsctio"  of  reaMn,  Kant  seemt 
to  forget  the  difference  between  infinites  ;  {t.g.,  eternity  d  |xirr«  amU,  and  eternity 
d  jparUpod;)  and  that  infinite  quantities  may  have  any  ratio  to  each  other ;  thus 
a  Uiie  infinitely  extended  only  in  one  dhrection  from  a  certain  point,  is  but  half  of 
that  which  is  infinitely  extmided  in  two  directions  from  the  same  point ;  but 
each  of  the  lines  which  make  up  the  whole  is  infinite.  Bir  W.  HamUton  some- 
what  indiscriminately  says,  '*  nothing  can  be  greater  than  infinite,"— Xecliirtt  II. 
p.  627,  1859. 
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Again,  the  world  must  be  limited  in  space,  for  if  not,  we  can  only 
conceive  of  it  as  an  aggregate  of  an  infinite  number  of  successive 
parts,  each  surrounding  the  former,  the  conception  of  which 
enumeration  involves  that  of  an  infinite  series  of  times,  that  is  an 
infinite  time  has  passed  away  at  any  given  moment  exactly  as 
before;  therefore  the  world  is  not  without  limits  in  space.* 
Antithesis :  the  world  as  to  time  is  eternal,  and  as  to  space  an* 
limited.  For  if  it  had  a  beginning,  then  the  preceding  time  must 
have  been  an  empty  time,  but  in  an  empty  time  nothing  can  begin 
to  he,  for  such  a  time  contains  no  condition  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing,  whether  this  thing  be  supposed  to  pass  from  nothing 
to  existence  of  its  own  accord,  or  from  some  foreigpi  cause. 
Time,  like  space,  is  only  our  mode  of  representing  things.  We 
can  have  no  experience  of  it  without  objects,  no  experience  of  an 
infinite  empty  time ;  and  this  empty  conception  can  therefore 
never  become  an  object  of  our  knowledge.  And  if  we  admit  that 
the  world  is  limited  in  space,  it  must  be  surrounded  by  an  empty 
unlimited  space,  to  which  the  existing  objects  are  related.  But 
the  world  to  us  is  the  complete  totality  of  existences,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  object  of  perception,  and  the  relation  of  an 
object  to  what  is  not  an  object  is  a  relation  to  nothing ;  for  space 
itself  is  not  an  object ;  it  is  only  a  condition  which  our  sensuous 
faculty  gives  to  all  phenomena,  so  that  space  cannot  exist  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  an  object  being  perceived.  Therefore 
there  can  be  no  empty  space ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the 
universe,  it  is  unlimited.f 

Second  Antinomy  (as  to  Quality,  i.e.,  of  Substance  in  regard 
to  divisibility).  Thesis :  All  compound  substance  is  made  up  of 
simple  parts,  and  all  substance  is  either  simple,  or  compounded 
of  the  simple.  For  if  the  parts  of  a  compound  substance  are  not 
simple  but  compounded,  they  will  be  divisible  in  infinitum.  But 
if  we  suppose  all  composition  of  these  decompounded  parts  to  be 
done  away  in  thought,  no  compound  part  would  remain  ;  and  as 

*  Whatever  objection  there  may  be  to  suppoeing  the  material  imiTerse  without 
limit,  that  is  co-extensive  with  space  itself,  Kant's  argument  would  seem  to  applj 
equally  to  unlimited  space,  for  we  are  as  much  obliged  to  ooDceive  of  space  u 
made  up  of  parts,  as  the  universe  itself.  Even  Kant  is  obliged  to  speak  of  time  and 
space  objectively.  Kant  does  not  tell  us  that  infinite  space  is  inadmissible ;  hot 
would  not  similar  reasoning  fairly  apply  as  an  objection  to  our  so  conceinog  of 
space  ?  Of  course  Kant  would  say  that  the  conception  1s  d  priori,  but  as  space  if 
divisible  this  would  hardly  mend  the  matter. 

t  The  whole  of  this  argument  is  strange  enough,  on  the  principle  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  time  and  space  ;  and  Kant  here  at  first  condescends  to  speak  of  them  in 
an  objective  sense.  The  material  universe  must  have  existed  eternally,  and  most 
be  unlimited,  because  time  and  space  can  never  be  empty  of  it !  A  p^iitio  prian^ 
plainly  enough.  But  our  philosopher  immediately  falls  back  upon  his  strs^ 
fundamental  principle  that  time  and  space  are  only  conditions  of  our  sensaom 
faculty,  and  not  also  conditions  of  things  independently  of  us  !  If  there  were  do 
eyes,  Jupiter  would  not  move  round  the  sun — ^indeed  taero  would  be  no  Jopifter 
no  sun,  nor  anything  else  \ 
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by  the  supposition  there  are  do  simple  parts,  nothing  would  re- 
main at  all,  and  no  substance  is  given,  which  is  absurd.^  Kant 
further  observes,  that  this  Antinomy  concerns  the  division  of 
phenomena,  which  are  mere  representations  {Voratellungen),  so 
that  the  parts  can  exist  only  so  far  as  represented  to  us  in  ex  • 
perience,  where  alone  they  can  exist.  The  conclusion  is,  that  all 
compounds  have  ultimate  or  simple  parts.  Antithesis  :  Nothing 
in  the  world  is  simple,  all  is  compounded.  For  all  composition 
of  substances  is  only  possible  in  space ;  and  therefore  every  com- 
pound must  have  as  many  parts  as  the  space  which  it  occupies. 
But  space  is  not  made  up  of  simple  parts,  but  only  of  spaces. 
The  simple,  therefore,  if  it  existed,  would  be  composed  of  parts, 
which  is  absurd.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  an  absolutely  simple 
is  a  mere  conception  of  ours,  for  we  can  have  no  intuition  of  a 
simple  object  in  experience.  As  the  conception,  therefore,  has 
nothing  in  the  sense- world  corresponding  to  it^  we  may  conclude 
that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  simple  in  the  world.f 

Third  Antinomy:    (Relation   of  cause   and  effect).    Thesis: 
Causality  by  the  laws  of  nature  is  not  the  only  cause  of  pheno- 
mena ;  there  must  also   be  a   free  causality.      For  if  we  sup- 
pose only  physical  causes  or  natural  laws,  we  must  go  back,  in 
infinitum^  through  a  series  of  causes,  each  of  which  is  also  an 
effect,  without  completing  the  series,  which  itself  would  have  no 
cause,  as  we  never  reach  a  Arst  commencement.      This  contra- 
dicts the  prime  law  of  nature,  that  everything  which  happens 
must  have  a  sufficient  cause.      Hence  we  must  admit  an  absolute 
cause  originating  the  whole  series,  one  not  determined,  Uke  all 
the  rest,  by  any  previous  cause  out  of  itself,  that  is,  a  spon- 
taneous or  free  cause.    Antithesis :  There  is  no  freedom  of  causa- 
lity in  the  world,  but  all  takes  place  merely  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature.      For  if  there  be  liberty,  in  this  transcendental  sense, 
as  a  particular  kind  of  causality,  still  every  causality  is  in  itself  a 
change,  since  it  is  the  state  of  the  cause  when  in  action,  which  is 
different  from  its  state  when  not  in  action.      How  then  comes 
this  free  and  active  cause  into  actual  agency  at  the  time  when  it 
acts  ?     Is  its  state  before  it  acts  so  connected  with  its  state  when 
it  begins  to  act,  as  that  it  is  thus  determined  to  action  ?     If  so, 
it  is  not  a  free  cause,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.     If  no 

*  This  ar^piment  again  (independently  of  the  question  in  hand)  has  no  force 
apart  from  Kant's  idealistic  sMthetics.  Certain  demonstrations  of  the  higher 
geometry  depend  on  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space  ;  and  how  can  we  say  d  priori 
that  matter  fiUing  a  portion  of  space  may  not  be  capable  of  division,  like  space,  without 
Umit  1  We  can  only,  in  practice,  indeed,  divide  either  matter  or  space  to  a  certain 
extent.  To  speak  of  annihilating  all  composition,  "in  thought,"  is  surely  to  beg 
the  question.  Whether  there  are  ultimate  atoms  or  not  cannot  be  decided  by 
metaphysical  reasoning. 

t  We  must  not  confound  Leibnitz's  monads  or  Kant's  *' simple  parts,"  which 
are  supposed  to  have  no  extensiony  with  the  ultimate  elements  or  atoms  after 
which  physical  science  seeks. 
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previous  state  of  the  cause  has  had  an  influence  in  detennining  it 
to  action,  it  then  acts  without  any  cause  of  its  acting ;  its  deter- 
minations one  way  or  the  other  have  no  foundation  whatever. 
But  this  is  opposed  to  the  necessary  condition  of  alt  the  unity  of 
experience,  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause.  Transcendental 
liberty,  then,  is  a  mere  thing  of  thought,  an  empty  idea  or  con- 
ception of  reason,  and  therefore  all  phenomena  result  solely  fiom 
the  laws  of  nature.* 

Fourth  Antinomy,  (Modality  in  Gontingence  and  Necessity). 
Thesis:  In  order  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  world,  th^e 
must  exist,  in  the  world  or  in  connexion  with  it,  either  as  part  of 
it,  or  as  the  cause  of  it,  a  being  whose  existence  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  the  sensible  world  exhibits  a  series  of  changes, 
which  alone  enable  us  to  know  succession  in  time,t  each  change 
being  contingent  on  its  condition,  which  precedes  it  in  time. 
Now,  every  condition  pre-supposes  a  series  of  conditions,  running 
backwards  up  to  the  unconditioned  or  absolutely  necessary  con- 
dition. Beason,  therefore,  thus  rises  from  the  conditioned  in 
phenomena,  to  the  unconditioned  in  conception,  which  is  neces^ 
sary  to  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series.  Hence,  something 
necessary  must  exist.  Again :  this  necessary  cause  itself  belongs 
to  the  sensible  world,  otherwise  the  series  of  oosmicai  changes 
could  not  possibly  receive  a  beginning  from  it.  For  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  in  time  is  determined  by  what  precedes  it  in  time ; 
so  that  the  necessary  cause  must  belong  to  time,  and  therefore  to 
the  sensible  world  (of  phenomena),  time  being  only  possible  as 
the  form  of  phenomena.  Hence  there  is  contained  in  the  world 
of  sense  (the  sum  total  of  all  phenomena)  something  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  whether  it  be  the  whole  cosmical  series  itself,  or 
a  part  of  it.  Antithesis :  There  is  no  absolutely  necessary  being, 
either  in  the  world  or  out  of  it,  as  its  cause.  For  if  either  the 
world  itself  is  necessary,  or  contains  a  necessary  existence,  then 
either  there  must  be  in  the  series  of  changes  an  unconditionally 
necessary,  and  therefore  uncaused  beginning,  which  opposes  the 
dynamical  law  of  causation  determining  all  phenomena  in  time ; 

*  The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  vexed  ipeculatiye  question  respecting 
bumsn  liberty  and  neoewtty,  nnoaUy  put  in  this  form  :  If  the  will's  determinations 
are  caused  by  motives,  how  can  it  be  a  free,  qiontaneou%  antooratic  power  t  If  il 
be  self-determining  in  the  sense  of  not  being  under  the  ordinary  law  of  caoiation, 
why  does  it  happen  that,  in  any  case,  it  detennines  one  waj  and  not  the  other? 
Where  is  the  via  media  between  necessity  and  chance  f  Ck>n8ciou8neBi  alooe 
solves  the  difficulty,  but  only  by  cutting  the  Grordian  knot 

t  Kant  says :  "  Objeeiivdff  time  precedes  all  changes,  a*  condition  of  tfa«r  possi- 
bility ;  but  tmbjeetivdy  and  in  conseioUBness,  the  representation  of  time,  Uke  etear 
other,  is  given  solely  on  occasion  of  perception.'*  IVaiise.  DiaJUk,  Antinom.  Iv. 
But  even  this  subjective  time,  is^  with  Kant,  only  what  is  objectively  supplied  to 
phenomena  by  the  mind  itself.  We  everywhere,  in  this  author,  meet  with  bis 
»sthetical  idealism,  as  the  prime  element  in  his  reasonings.  It  is  aasumed,  in  the 
latter  pari  of  this  Thesis,  thai  no  being,  necessary  or  oonimgeiH^  can  wet,  ubIbbb  it 
be  part  and  parcel  of  the  world  of  sense  1 
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or  else  the  series  itself  is  without  beginning  ;  and  though  condi- 
tioned and  contingent  in  each  part,  is  still  absolutely  necessary 
and  unconditioned  as  a  whole,  which  is  absurd  ;  for  an  aggregate 
cannot  be  necessary,  if  no  one  part  necessarily  exists.  And, 
again :  if  a  necessary  cause  exists  out  of  the  worid,  this  cause,  as 
the  highest  member  of  the  series  of  causes,  must  begin  the  series. 
Its  causality  therefore  would  belong  to  time,  and  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  mundane  phenomena.  It  follows  that  the  necessary  cause 
cannot  be  out  of  the  world  ;  bat  this  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. Therefore,  there  is  no  absolutely  necessary  being,  either  in 
the  world  or  out  of  it.* 

Such  are  the  contradictions  into  which  reason  foils,  says  the 
philosopher  of  Eonigsberg,  when  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  finite 
as  infinite  or  the  infinite  as  finite  ;  and  when  we  apply  to  exist- 
ence and  essence  (thing  in  itself)  that  which  is  merely  a  form  of 
phenomena.  The  questions  raised  in  the  antinomies  are  indeed 
most  interesting  to  our  curiosity ;  but  they  only  tantalize  our 
minds.  The  Theses  are  the  more  popular,  indeed,  as  having  a 
more  practical  interest  to  us :  the  Antitheses  have  more  of  science 
in  them,  but  seem  less  favourable  to  morals  and  religion ;  but 
their  proper  use  is  to  check  the  dogmatism  of  the  Theses,  and  to 
restrain  the  presumption  of  reason  where  knowledge  is  not  within 
her  reach.  A  true  criticism,  says  Kant,  pronounces  each  alter- 
native to  be  founded  on  illusion.  For  let  us  recur  to  the  main 
principle  of  rational  cosmology ;  which  is,  that  if  the  conditioned 
be  given,  all  the  conditions  are  given  with  it ;  and  therefore  the 
absolute  or  unconditioned  is  given.  Now  we  must  remember  that 
the  doctrine  of  *'  transcendental  aesthetic"  is,  that  time  and  space 
being  the  forms  of  pure  intuition,  they  are  the  conditions  of  all 
possible  experience,  and  in  our  experience  alone  have  they  reality; 
that  is,  they  are  wholly  subjective,  and  phenomena,  as  extended 
in  space  and  changing  in  time,  have  no  existence  out  of  our 
minds.  If  we  examine  the  above  cosmological  principle,t  we  shall 

*  Kant  observes  that  the  eune  grounds  of  proof  here  establish  the  Thesis  and  the 
Antithesis.  A  necessary  being  exists,  because  the  whole  time  past  contains  the 
whole  series  of  conditions,  and  therefore  the  unconditioned  (necessary).  Ho 
necessary  being  exists  for  the  reason  that  the  whole  time  past  contains  the  series  of 
all  conditions,  and  therefore  the  aggregate  is  conditioned.  The  cause  of  this 
incongruity  is  that^  in  the  Thesis,  we  attend  to  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of 
conditions ;  while,  in  the  Antithesis,  we  consider  the  contingency  of  eyerything 
that  is  determined  in  the  series.  Kant  compares  this  Antinomy  to  the  controversy 
respecting  the  rotation  of  the  moon  on  its  axis,  in  which  the  parties  drew  opposite 
conclusions  from  the  moon  always  keeping  the  same  side  to  the  earth.  ''  Both 
were  perfectly  correct,  according  to  their  respective  points  of  view,"  says  Kant. 
But  he  seems  to  foiget  that  one  of  the  alternatives  was  true,  and  that  the  question 
was  which  was  the  right  point  of  view. 

f  /ft  extemo  ;  The  condiiioned  being  given,  the  entire  series  of  conditions  is 
given  with  it^  and  therefore  the  unconditioned ;  but  the  objects  of  sense  are  given 
us  as  condiiiimed,  therefore  with  them  is  given  the  entire  series  of  their  conditions, 
induding  the  unconditioned  or  absolute. 
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find  that  in  the  major  premiss,  for  it  to  he  of  any  avail,  the  "  con* 
ditioned"  must  involve  thing  in  itself  (noumenon) ;  in  the  minor 
phenomenon  or  sensible  object  merely.  Now  of  things  in  them- 
selves we  know  nothing,  we  only  know  phenomena,  as  presented 
to  us  in  experience  by  sense ;  and  so  limited  is  our  experience 
that  we  can  never  reach  the  entire  series  of  conditions  in  the  mun- 
dane phenomena,  and  consequently  we  cannot  attain  to  the  nncon* 
ditioned.  In  this  way  are  noumena  and  phenomena  confounded, 
and  the  conclusion  is  invalid.  We  must  always  remember  that 
it  is  Kant's  doctrine  that  phenomena  alone  are  known  to  us.  They 
do,  indeed,  presuppose  something  as  their  cause  or  basis,  but  what 
it  is  we  cannot  even  guess,  independently  of  our  way  of  conceiving 
it.  A  phenomenon  is  an  effect  coming  partly  from  this  unknown  z 
which  affects  us,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  faculties. 
Phenomena  only  are  given  in  our  experience.  If  there  were  no 
beings  sensuous  like  us,  there  would  be  neither  space,  nor  time, 
nor  the  phenomena  which  are  in  them.  When  we  dispute  about 
the  finite  or  infinite  in  time  and  space,  we  take  phenomena  for 
things  in  themselves ;  and  we  talk  of  the  absolute  completion  of 
the  form  cosmological  series.  Whether  we  regard  the  totality  as 
finite  or  infinite  we  take  the  series  for  so  many  things  existing  in 
themselves  ;  and  then  we  invent  a  syllogism  about  the  *'  entire 
series  being  given,"  etc.  The  series  do  not  belong  to  things,  but 
only  to  us,  and  it  is  only  in  experience  that  we  can  find  conditions 
of  their  completion.  It  is  an  illusion  then,  says  Kant,  thus  to 
reason ;  for  the  universe  is  for  us  only  the  totality  of  phenomena : 
to  argue  from  this  totality  to  that  of  a  tiling  unknown  in  experience, 
that  is,  to  a  complete  totality  of  phenomena,  is  impossible.  On 
these  grounds,  says  Kant,  we  have  the  means  of  solving  the 
Antinomies. 

In  the  first  Antinomv,  the  contradiction  consists  in  reason 
trying  to  unite  in  one  single  conception  two  things  diametrically 
opposed,  which  is  impossible.  Both  in  the  Thesis  and  the  Anti- 
thesis, we  take  the  world  for  a  complete  whole,  existing  as  such, 
not  merely  in  our  conceptions,  but  existing  independently  of 
them,  in  itself,  in  time  and  space ;  whereas  time  and  space  are  only 
forms  of  our  sensibility,  not  of  things  themselves.  AH  we  can  do 
is,  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  series, 
according  to  what  we  have  experienced  of  it;  but  we  cannot  say 
it  is  infinite,  nor  can  we  say  it  is  finite,  either  in  time  or  space ; 
for  our  experience  of  the  phenomeiia  does  not  enable  us  to  go  so 
far  as  to  say  anything  about  a  commencement  or  a  limit ;  when 
we  do  so,  we  are  no  longer  speaking  of  phenomena  which  we 
know  something  of  by  experience,  but  of  things  in  themselves  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  to  us  the  world 
is  indefinite  in  time  and  space.  Hence  both  the  Thesis  and  the 
Antithesis  are  equally  false ;  we  cannot  say  of  a  mere  conception 
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of  onr  reason  that  it  corresponds  to  what  is  either  finite   or 
infinite. 

In  the  second  Antinomy  also,  both  alternatives  are  equally 
false,  whether  we  say  the  series  of  division  is  finite  or  infinite. 
As  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves,  a  series  out  of  our  per- 
ceptions is  nothing  to  us.  Matter  as  phenomenon  is  not  given  to 
us  either  as  divisible  without  limit,  or  as  composed  of  ultimate 
indivisible  atoms.  Neither  the  series  of  simple  (indivisible)  parts, 
nor  of  compound  parts,  is  given;  for  experience  has  not  attained 
to  either.  The  divisibility  of  a  whole,  therefore,  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced by  us  as  either  finite  or  infinite;  it  is  only  indefinite/ 
If  we  say  it  is  finite,  or  it  is  infinite,  we  are  regarding  matter 
not  as  phenomenon,  but  as  thing  in  itself,  which  is  to  us  a  mere 
empty  cpnception.  For  us,  nothing  exists  but  that  which  is 
possible  to  our  experience.  To  us,  therefore,  matter  is  not 
monadic,  nor  is  it  divisible  in  infinitum. 

Thus,  says  our  author,  in  the  two  mathematical  antinomies 
(so  called  as  relating  to  quantity),  the  Thesis  and  Antithesis  being 
founded  on  the  blending  of  incongruous  suppositions,  are  both 
false  ;*  but  in  the  two  dynamical  antinomies  (so  called  as  refer- 
ring to  the  correlates  of  Relation  and  Modality),  they  may  be 
reconciled,  being  only  in  apparent  contradiction.  For  the  dyna- 
mical antinomies  say  nothing  of  the  matter  or  extent  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  only  refer  to  its  existence,  ascending  to  the  source  of 
its  being,  and  demanding  absolute  completeness  in  the  series  of 
causes  and  of  contingent  things ;  and  in  these  series  the  condi* 
tions  are  not  necessarily  of  the  same  kind,  but  may  adroit  not 
only  sensuous,  but  also  intelligible  conditions,  that  is,  conditions 
existing  out  of  time  and  space. 

The  Third  Antinomy  admits  of  reconciliation,  he  adds,  on 
the  ground  that  a  cause  may  be  of  a  difierent  nature  from  its 
effect ;  and  that  a  phenomenon  may  in  one  respect  be  an  effect  of 
natural  law,  in  another  respect  the  effect  of  a  free  cause.  These 
two  are  the  only  kinds  of  possible  causes.  The  first  must  always 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  previous  cause  in  time  ;  free  causation, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  be  out  of  the  phenomenal  world,  its 
effect  only  is  part  of  the  series  in  time  and  space.f  This  spon- 
taneous causation,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  world  of  sense  only 
so  far  as  the  whole  series  of  its  effects  come  under  the  ordinary 
law  of  causality,  and  are  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  of  the  free 

*  As  though  it  were  argued  that  a  square-circle  ib  not  round  because  it  is  a 
square ;  again,  a  square-circle  is  round  because'  it  is  a  circle  where  incongruous 
conceptions  lead  to  absurdity. 

f  Whatever  difficulties  may  attach  to  the  subject  of  free  causation,  we  are,  our- 
selves, as  conscious,  sure,  that  our  spontaneous  choices  go  on  in  time,  as  that  we 
observe  by  our  senses  the  natural  series  of  causes  and  effects  in  time.  It  does  not 
appear  why  the  phenomena  of  volition,  as  registered  by  consciousness,  the  internal 
tense,  should  be  regarded  as  out  of  time. 
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cause  itself,  as  belonging  to  the  intelligible  (non-sensaoos)  world, 
we  cannot  predicate  that  it  is  itself  determined  by  the  law  which 
reigns  throughout  the  whole  series  in  time  and  space,  that  every 
change  must  have  a  cause.  Hence  free  and  natural  causation 
may  exist  together  in  the  same  events,  according  as  the  latter  are 
viewed  in  connexion  with  their  intelligible  or.their  natural  cause. 
True,  free  causality  cannot  be  perceived  by  us,  but  this  transcen- 
dental liberty  may  exist  in  connexion  with  physical  causality. 
As  phenomenon,  for  instance,  man  is  subject  to  the  universal  law 
of  causation  ;  but  as  an  intelligible  (noumenal)  being,  he  does 
actions  which  are  independent  of  physictd  causes,  and  which  have 
their  principle  in  the  sense  of  duty  and  moral  law.  Thus  the 
same  actions  may  be  both  free  and  subject  to  necessity  ;  but  if 
we  reason  on  the  supposition  of  the  absolute  reality  of  pheno- 
mena, as  though  they  were  things  in  themselves,  then  freedom  is 
impossible,  and  natural  law  is  the  only  cause."^ 

In  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  Fourth  Antinomy :  we  need  not 
suppose  it  necessary  that  an  absolutely  unconditioned  being 
should  be  of  the  same  nature  with  beings  which  are  subordinate, 
and  of  which  this  being  is  the  first  condition.  Here  the  Thesis 
and  the  Antithesis  may  be  equally  true  ;  for  here,  again,  we  may 
admit  on  the  one  hand,  that  all  the  objects  of  the  sense-world 
are  contingent  and  relative,  so  that  if  phenomena  were  real  things, 
there  could  be  no  necessary  existence ,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  whole  series  of  phenomenal  existences  may  depend  on  a 
non-empirical  condition,  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  This 
being  would  be  out  of  the  world,  forming  no  part  of  the  aeries  of 
phenomena,  and  thus  free  from  the  law  of  contingency  and  de- 
pendence. Hence,  while  all  in  nature  is  contingent,  it  is  possible 
that  beyond  and  out  of  nature  there  may  be  a  necessary  being  on 
which  all  else  depends.  It  is  for  theology  to  inquire  into  the 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being. 

Kant  thus  regards  the  scepticism  of  reason  as  cured  by  the 
Transcendental  Criticism,  in  which  his  doctrine  of  '^  Aesthetics'' 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part.  We  know  nothing  of  things  but 
as  mere  phenomena,  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space, 

*  Kant  here  no  longer  deals  with  reason  simply  as  a  logical  faculty  (mM 
Femunft),  but  as  an  organ  of  moral  law,  determining  actions  «  priori  (praktjaeU 
Vemunfi),  But  surely  moral  freedom  cannot  incur  any  danger  from  our  gluing 
objective  reality  to  phenomena ;  our  consciousness  of  freedom  attests  sufficiratly 
that  we  are  free,  without  the  aid  of  transcendental  idealism.  It  would  be  traa^ 
indeed,  that  moral  agency  must  come  under  the  domain  of  a  necessity  as  rigid  ai 
that  of  physical  causation,  if  phenomena  alone  were  real,  and  thus  ererything  csme 
under  the  law  of  necessity.  Admit  that  phenomena  are  a  real  representalioo  cf 
things,  and  there  is  room  for  moral  law  and  agency.  Kant  admits  such  law  aod 
agency,  but  he  seeks  to  establish  them  by  distinguidiing  practical  from  specolative 
reason,  whereas  no  such  distinction  is  really  tenable.  Vid,  PraktiMche  Vernm»fi> 
It  is  not  clear  how  the  same  action  of  a  moral  agent  should  strictly  be  "  both  Iree  and 
necessary."  There  is  often  antagonism  and  conflict,  no  doubt,  in  our  moral  agency : 
so  far  as  choice  is  free  (that  is  choice),  it  is  exempt  from  neoeesity,  and  vies  twntf. 
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which  themselves  have  no  reality  but  in  our  experience,  actual  or 
possible.  Reason  disputes  about  the  four  cosmological  series  as 
to  their  totality,  asks  whether  they  are  finite  or  infinite,  mistakes 
pare  objects  of  thought  for  realities^  and  then  maintains  that 
when  the  conditioned  (objects  of  sense)  are  given,  all  the  condi- 
tions are  also  given.  Now,  in  a  purely  intellectual  sense,  this  is 
true ;  the  effects  imply  the  causes,  even  up  to  the  absolute  or 
first  in  the  series.  But  where  phenomena  are  concerned,  which 
are  nothing  but  as  perceived,  we  cannot  in  the  same  sense  assert 
that,  with  the  conditioned,  all  the  conditions  (as  phenomena)  are 
also  given.  We  cannot  get  beyond  empirical  conditions.  Hence 
the  antinomies  arise  from  confounding  phenomena  with  noumena. 
We  thus  vainly  speak  of  the  infinite  as  a  reality,  when  in  fact  we 
are  only  occupied  with  an  indefinite  concepticm  of  our  own,  and 
with  attempting  to  identify  things  in  themselves  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  them. 

In  this  way,  says  the  philosopher  of  Konigsberg,  are  the  Anti- 
nomies of  natural  dialectic  solved  by  Critical  Idealism,  which 
admits  and  even  demands  the  existence  of  noumena,  or  things 
lying  behind  our  sensuous  intuition  ;  for  our  very  consciousness 
of  the  ego  implies  a  non-ego.  This  critical  idealism  is  equally 
remote  from  materialism,  which  assumes  that  we  have  sensuous 
intuitions  of  things  in  themselves,  as  from  empirical  idealism, 
which  denies  noumena.  Critical  idealism  does  not  deny  objects 
beyond  our  senses.  It  only  says  we  cannot  have  empirical  know- 
ledge of  them.  Where  the  Thesis  and  Antithesis  are  reconciled 
as  both  possibly  true,  the  Theses  look  beyond  phenomena  to  a 
cause  without  the  bounds  of  nature — ^the  Antitheses  point  only  to 
phenomena.  Thus  in  the  last  Antinomy,  one  view  includes  a 
noumenon  among  the  phenomena  of  nature,  while  the  other 
reasons  back  through  phenomena  to  a  noumenon  beyond  them. 
No  demonstrative  certainty  is  attained  on  either  side;  and  one 
proof  does  not  overthrow  the  other — ^it  is  possible  that  both  con- 
clusions may  be  true — so  Kant. 

A  very  few  further  remarks  must  close  our  notice  of  Kant's 
antinomies.  As  to  the  first;  we  agree  with  him  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  question  relating  to  the  extent  of  the  universe  in 
time  and  space  belongs  entirely  to  speculative  reason.  Cosmo- 
logically,  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  does  not  allow  us  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  infinite  space  which  is  beyond  our  ken 
is  everywhere  as  much  studded  with  orbs  as  the  space  within 
range  of  it ;  or  whether,  again,  the  world  is  eternal,  though  our 
views  of  the  Deity  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  had  a  begin- 
ning. As  to  the  second  ;  here  again  reason  alone,  by  concluding 
from  actual  observation,  can  deal  with  the  question  whether 
matter  is  divisible  in  infinitum  like  space  or  not.     We  are  cer- 
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tainly  not  in  a  condition,  at  present,  to  pronounce  whether  or  not 
matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  finally  indiyisible  elements.  One 
thing  at  least  is  inconceivable — the  Leibnitzian  monad  of  the 
lowest  degree,  particles  inextended  combining  to  form  an  extended 
mass  of  matter.*  The  third  question  must  be  referred  to  con- 
sciousness for  its  solution.  Is  there  free  agency  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world,  or  is  all  agency  determined  by  the  neces- 
sity of  natural  law  only  ?  Our  consciousness  of  freedom  to  act^ 
will  ever  outweigh  all  reasonings  to  the  contrary ;  just  as  all 
arguments  employed  to  prove  that  we  are  free  agents  are  of  no 
significance  unless  our  consciousness  testifies  the  same  to  be. 
The  question  is  not  one  for  reason  to  solve,  and  consciousness 
offers  no  antinomy.  We  can  only  know  what  liberty  is  by  exer- 
cising our  free  choice,  just  as  we  can  only  know  what  sight  is  by 
seeing.  Lib^y,  with  Kant,  is  a  mere  transcendental  conception. 
Kant's  false  theory  of  consciousness  deeply  infects  much  of  his 
doctrine  of  antinomies.  Had  he  done  justice  to  consciousness, 
which  intuitively  and  irresistibly  proclaims  within  us  that  we  are 
free  agents,  he  would  not  have  made  freedom  a  sort  of  co^ia  belli 
of  reason  against  reason.  His  antinomy,  therefore,  which  arises 
from  his  mistaking  the  "  place*'t  of  liberty,  may  be  regarded  as 
imaginary,  and  its  solution  useless,  and  only  attained  by  means 
of  a  forced  distinction  between  speculative  and  practical  (moral) 
reason.^  As  to  the  fourth  antinomy;  while  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  the  sensible  world,  all  presents  itself  to  us  as  relative  and 
contingent,  this  does  not  prevent  our  acknowledging  beyond  the 
series  of  phenomena  a  necessary  being  on  which  they  all  depend. 
M.  Cousin  holds  that  the  evidence  of  a  necessary  being  rests  not 
upon  any  process  of  reasoning,  but  on  the  psychological  fact 
that  from  our  experience  of  the  contingent,  reason  at  once  rises 
intuitively  to  the  conception  of  a  necessary  absolute  independent 
being.  This  was  Descartes  theory  of  the  proof  of  a  necessary 
being.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  more  inclined  to  regard  this 
conception  of  a  necessary  being  as  a  clue  to  the  evidence  than 
as  a  substitute  for  all  deduction  of  reason-  on  the  subject.  A 
bare  conception  in  itself  can  hardly  be  evidence :  but  when  we 
consider  that  without  supposing  a  necessary  being,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  an  infinite  series  of  effects  without  a  cause,  reason 
infers  this  necessary  uncaused  being,  as  incomparably  the  most 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

*  With  reg&rd  to  the  question  as  to  tbe  limplicity  of  the  ego  m  sabstoiioe^  we 
mnft  refer  to  the  paralogisms.  Some,  with  M.  Goosiii,  rest  not  only  the  sooTs 
unity  and  identity  of  auhstanoe,  bat  alao  its  snnplioity,  ete.,  on  the  eridenoe  of 
•oosciousQesB. 

t  Vid.  Amphibolie  der  Reflexionsbegrifie.— JTW^  t.  214,  Awenibmu. 

t  So  &r  as  this  antinomy  relates  to  free-agency  as  conoenu  the  mxaubmt 
phflnomena,  it  prupcriy  bebnga  to  the  HMogictU  idem. 
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We  come,  finally,  to  the  Theological  Idea^  which  famishes  the 
*'  Ideal  of  Fare  Beason/'  that  is  oar  conception  of  a  deity>  whose 
existence  we  seek  to  prove.  We  have  seen  that  the  pnre  concep- 
tions of  the  anderstauding  (categories)  represent  no  objects  apart 
from  sensaons  conditions.  Ideas,  as  the  soal,  for  instance,  are 
still  Airther  removed  from  objective  reality  than  the  categories ; 
for  they  cannot  be  represented  by  any  phenomena  in  the  con- 
crete, since  reason  seeks  a  completeness  which  no  possible 
experience  contains,  and  which  is  therefore  never  reached.  But 
the  theological  idea,  or  ideal,  is  the  most  removed  of  all  from  ob- 
jective reality.  Perfect  virtue,  for  example,  is  a  kind  of  idea;  the 
sage  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal.  We  cannot  realize  perfect  virtue, 
much  less  a  perfectly  virtuous  man.  The  idea  is  a  sort  of  rule  of 
moral  action ;  the  ideal  is  an  archetype,  a  model  which  we  can 
never  reach.  The  idea  and  the  ideal  have  a  regulative  effect  on 
us,  and  enable  us  to  estimate  our  imperfection ;  but  they  exist 
only  in  thought.  The  transcendental  ideal  is  the  Deity ;  and  we 
must  here  remember  that  in  order  completely  to  determine  a  thing, 
we  must  suppose  the  aggregate  of  all  the  attributes  which  may 
belong  to  it,  and  then  wiUidraw  those  which  do  not,  so  as  to  find 
those  which  do.*  Now,  the  law  of  determination  is  that  only  one 
out  of  two  opposite  attributes,  positive  and  negative,  can  belong 
to  a  thing  at  one  time  ;  and  the  determination  is  only  complete 
or  absolute  when  all  the  possible  attributes  are  suj^sed.  But 
this  completeness  can  never  be  reached  in  experience,  it  is  only  a 
conception  of  reason.  If  we  conceive  of  a  transcendental  sub- 
stratum of  this  complete  determination,  this  substratum  is  just 
the  idea  of  a  whole  comprising  all  reality,  the  limits  of  which  are 
denied  by  the  negations,  as  the  infinite  denies  the  finite.  Hence 
our  notipn  of  a  being  who  is  the  fulness  of  all  reality  (ens  realis- 
mnum),  the  being  of  whom  all  equality  with  any  other  being 
must  be  denied,  the  supreme,  the  primitive  existence,  free  from 
all  contingency,  the  underived,  unconditioned,  unlimited  being. 
But  having  thus  aimed  at  reaching  the  sum  of  all  perfection,  and 
its  synthesis  in  the  ideal  of  an  existing,  personal  being,  what  has 
reason  done  7  She  has  attained  to  nothing  more,  says  Kant, 
than  a  bare  logical  conception  of  something  perfect,  an  abstract 
notion,  which  can  be  applied  to  nothing  objective  in  experieuce. 
For  though  reason  has  done  her  hest  to  personify  and  hypostatise 
her  abstractions,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  any  such  actual, 
real  being  out  of  our  subjective  conceptions.  We  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  nothing  can  be  an  object  for  us,  unless  it  be  a  reality  of 
experience ;  we  assume  as  vidid  without  restriction  a  principle 

*  This  iB  according  to  Sjint's  prinoii^le  before  gtfttod,  thftt  the  ideal  of 
founded  on  a  disjunotiye  syllogbm  ;  A  is  either  B,  or  C>  or  J>,  cki» 
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which  is  only  valid  for  the  objects  of  our  senses.  Taking  pheno- 
mena for  things  in  themselves,  we  apply  to  things  in  general 
a  principle  which  has  no  value  but  relatively  to  objects  of 
experience.  Thus  the  bare  ideal  of  all  perfection,  illusively  indi- 
vidualized, is  regarded  as  a  real,  substantial,  and  personal 
existence. 

Beason,  however,  is  not  unaware  that  this  procedure  is  not 
quite  satisfactory,  and  therefore  seeks  proof  of  the  reality  of  her 
ideal,  ini.hree  ways,  which  comprise  all  the  grounds  on  which 
speculative  reason  can  ever  found  her  theory.  The  first  method 
is  the  physicO'theological  argument,  based  on  our  experience  of 
causation  in  the  design  and  harmony  manifested  in  nature, 
which  leads  us  to  ascend  to  a  first  cause ;  secondly,  the  coBmo- 
logical  argument,  which,  from  our  experience  of  the  contingent 
existences  in  the  world,  points  us  to  an  absolute  and  necessary 
existence ;  thirdly,  the  ontological  argument,  which,  apart  firom 
all  experience  of  the  phenomena  around  us^  concludes  that  there 
is  a  God,  simply  because  we  have  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being 
in  our  minds.  Kant  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
any  valid  proof  of  a  deity  from  either  of  these  arguments.  He 
considers  them  in  the  reverse  order. 

I.  The  Ontological  argument  is  founded  on  a  priori  concep- 
tioDs.  It  amounts  to  this :  We  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  a 
deity  as  necessarily  existing,  and  this  proves  his  existence.  This 
mode  of  proof  was  advocated  by  Ansehn  of  Canterbury,  and  has 
been  substantially  held  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  and 
some  of  the  followers  of  Wolf.*  Kant  refutes  it  in  the  form  in 
which  Leibnitz  gave  it : — "  A  being  from  whose  essence  existence 
follows,  exists  if  he  is  possible  ;  God  is  such  a  being,  and  he  is 
possible ;  therefore  God  exists,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  con- 

*  St.  Anselm  maiutained  that  "there  is  in  man's  mind  the  idea  of  infinite  per- 
fection, and  that  this  implies  a  corresponding  reality ;  this  idea  unites  into  one  both 
logical  and  real  unirersality."  Monotogium.  Xt6.  III. — ^Descartes  said,  "a  neces- 
sary existence  is  contained  in  the  nature  or  concept  of  God,  hence  G^od  exists.'* 
Re»p.  ad  Sec.  Obj, — Spinoza  held  that  "our  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  God  is 
inyolyed  in  the  true  idea  of  him.  Ethic.  Ill ;  and  that  God  is  causa  ««t,  that  is,  a 
Being  whose  essence  involves  his  existence,  a  Being  whose  nature  cannot  be  con- 
oeiv^  of  but  as  existing."  £tfiie.  I.  Def.  I. — Some  of  the  Wolfians  pat  the 
argument  thus  :  "  amongst  the  predicates  contained  in  the  conception  of  the  abeo' 
lute  all-perfect  Being,  there  is  also  that  of  existence  ;  but  existence  is  Uie  com- 
pleting of  that  which  is  possible ;  and  the  all-perfect  Being  is  the  sum  and  content 
of  all  that  can  be  conceived  as  possible."  VkalyhaUB,  Bisioris^  EMwidcdmt^ 
«.  8.  vo.  Vorla.  III. — Leibnitz  gives  the  following  syllogism :  "  Ens  ex  cnjus 
essentia  sequitur  existentia  sequitur  sequitur  existentia,  si  possibile  est,  (id  est,  st 
habet  essentiam,)  existit. — Est  axioma  identicum  demonstnitione  non  indigens. — 
Atqui  DeuB  est  ens  cujus  essentia  sequitur  ipsius  existentia. — Est  definitio. — Ergo 
Deus,  si  est  possibilis,  existit,  (per  ipsius  conoeptus  necessitatem.'*)  Vid.  Brirfam 
Bierling;  KorthoUTa  Ver$ammlung,  B.  IV. «.  21.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  only 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  ("  ontological**)  argument.  "La  each  case  the  content  of 
mere  logical  conceptions  is  substituted  for  reality  and  fact. 
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ception  of  him."  Kant  objects,  that  logical  Decessity  between 
subject  and  predicate  does  not  involve  real  necessity  of  the 
object ;  we  cannot  argue  from  our  bare  conceptions  of  things  to 
their  existence.  It  is  true  that  the  proposition,  "  the  Deity  is 
omnipotent/'  is  a  necessary  analytical  judgment.  If  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity  be  posited,  his  omnipotence  cannot  be  denied ; 
the  two  conceptions  are  identical;  but  it  is  the  existence  that 
you  want  to  prove.  If  you  suppose  a  triangle,  you  must  suppose 
three  angles  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  a  triangle  must  exist : 
so  also  with  the  conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  *'  It 
is  absurd/'  says  Kant,  "  to  introduce  into  the  conception  of  a 
thing  which  is  to  be  thought  solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility, 
the  conception  of  its  existence."*  If  I  think  a  being  as  the 
highest  reality,  without  defect  or  imperfection,  the  question  still 
remains  whether  this  being  exists  or  not  ?  Kant  holds  that 
every  form  of  the  ontological  or  psychological  proof  rests  on  con- 
founding a  logical  attribute  with  a  real  one.  It  is  not  enough 
that  I  conceive  in  thought  a  perfect  being ;  the  question  remains, 
does  such  a  being  exist  ?  We  cannot  but  agree  with  our  philo- 
sopher in  rejecting  the  Leibnitzian  argument ;  it  is  virtually  a 
petitio  principii.  Even  the  purest  form  of  the  psychological 
proof,  as  given  by  Descartes,  appears  to  us  unsatisfactory,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  viewed  apart  from  the  general  doctrine  of  causality. 
We  are  unable,  however,  to  endorse  our  author's  further  remark, 
to  the  effect  that  "  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  existence  of 
objects  of  pure  thought ;  for  that  all  our  knowledge  of  existence 
belongs  entirely  to  the  sphere  of  our  sensible  experience,  either 
immediately  by  perception,  or  by  inferences  which  connect  some 
object  with  perception  :  hence,  though  we  cannot  say  that  an 
existence  out  of  this  sphere  is  impossible,  it  is  but  an  hypothesis 
which  we  cannot  verify."  Here,  again,  we  come  in  contact  with 
Kant's  subjective  idealism,  and  his  doctrine  of  noumena.  We 
should  say,  rather,  that  our  perceptive  and  irrtellectual  faculties 
bring  before  us  facts — a  state  of  things — which  are  possible  only 
through  the  agency  of  a  Divine  cause,  a  cause  which  is  to  us  an 
object  of  pure  thought. 

2.  The  Cosmological  argument  for  a  Deity,  is  what  Leibnitz 
termed  argumentum  a  contingentia  mundi.  The  pure  form  of 
this  proof,  in  the  Fourth  Antinomy,  left  it  unsettled  whether  the 
necessary  being  were  the  world  itself,  or  quite  distinct  from  it. 
Here  the  reference  is  specially  to  a  Divine  Being,  the  all-real 
Being ;  that  is,  one  who,  as  in  the  ontological  argument,  exists 
in  such  a  way  that,  of  all  possible  opposite  attributes,  one  only 
of  the  two  can  belong  to  him.    He  cannot  like  man,  for  example, 

•  Kritik,  8.  465.     Leipzig,  1888. 
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be  both  wise  and  unwise,  but  only  all- wise :  he  cannot  be  good 
and  evil,  but  all-good :  the  predicates  which  belong  to  him  admit 
no  opposites.  All  is  positive  and  unhmited  reality.  The  onto- 
logical  proof  set  out  with  the  a  priori  conception  of  such  a  being 
{Ens  realimmum),  and  then  inferred  his  necessary  existence: 
but  the  cosmological  concludes  in  the  reverse  order  from  neces- 
sary existence  to  unlimited  reality.  Though  Kant  rejects  both 
proofs,  he  thinks  the  latter  more  natural  and  plausible  than  the 
former.  It  is  as  follows : — "  If  something  exists,  an  absolutely 
necessary  being  must  exist :  now  I  exist :  therefore,  etc.  Here 
the  minor  proposition  contains  an  experience  (of  my  own  exist- 
ence), and  the  major  appeals  to  a  general  experience."  The  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  not  completely  a  priori,  or  ontological.*  The 
proof  proceeds  thus ;  having  arrived  thus  at  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary being,  we  are  led  at  once  to  a  being  of  unlimited  reality,  as 
above  explained,  for  the  conception  of  an  all -perfect  being  is 
essentially  blended  with  that  of  a  necessary  being:  hence  a 
Supreme  Being  exists.  Kant,  on  his  own  subjective  principles, 
regards  this  whole  argument  as  sophistical.  It  sets  out  with 
experience,  indeed,  but  after  the  first  step  abandons  that  sphere, 
and  then  bases  our  supposed  knowledge  of  what  the  necessary 
being  ought  to  be — that  is  a  most  real,  all* perfect  being,  the 
Supreme-— on  mere  conceptions,  thus  identifying  itself  at  once 
with  the  ontological  proof.  True,  says  Kant,  reason  cannot  help 
ascending  from  condition  to  condition,  to  the  unconditioned  and 
necessary  ;  but  in  this  attempt  reason  transcends  all  the  bounds 
of  experience,  passes  beyond  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
(ico<r/Koc)f  and  deals  with  her  own  merely  subjective  conceptions 
as  if  they  were  objective.  The  transcendental  principle,  "  every 
thing  must  have  a  cause,"  is  a  principle  which  has  no  meaning 
out  of  the  sensuous  world ;  we  cannot  apply  it  to  noumena,  the 
mere  creations  of  reason.  Reason,  as  in  the  fourth  antinomy, 
tries  vainly  to  complete  the  series  of  conditions,  and  then  claims 
to  have  reached  the  unconditioned,  mistaking  the  logical  con- 
ception of  totality  for  what  is  objective,  contrary  to  the  laws 
(categories)  of  the  understanding,  which  are  applicable  .only  to 
phenomena.  Here,  as  everywhere  else^  the  idetd  of  pure  reason 
is  merely  a  regulative  principle,  wholly  subjective,  and  the  idea  of 
a  necessary  being  is  only  a  method  of  bringing  phenomena  to 
the  greatest  possible  unity. 

We  can  only  here  repeat  a  former  remark :  what  right  has 
Kant  to  limit  the  application  of  his  categories  to  phenomena  ? 

*  Bat  mi^ht  it  not  be  replied  to  Kant,  that  the  fiict  of  having  any  ooncoptioo 
of  any  kind,  is  at  least  so  far  empirical,  that  it  is  a  fact  of  consciouaneas.  Kaot 
would  say  *'  I  exist*'  is  a  phenomenon  of  consdousness ;  but  is  not  the  having  a 
conception  of  an  enirea/tmmMn,  no  matter  how  gained,  equally  ao  I 
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and  to  say  that  the  principle  of  causation  has  no  meaning  out  of 
the  sensaoas  world  ?  In  order  to  support  this  gratuitous  theory, 
we  have  seen  that  he  is  obliged  to  make  our  whole  consciousness, 
and  even  our  very  ego  merely  phenomenal !  for  he  well  knew  that 
in  the  world  of  thought  within  us,  we  are  perpetually  conscious 
of  changes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  caused.  We  hold  the 
cosmological  proof  of  a  Deity,  so  far  as  it  maintains  the  necessity 
which  reason  is  under  to  suppose  an  unconditioned  cause  of  the 
whole  series  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  universe,  as  a  sound 
one :  for  otherwise  we  have  no  cause  of  the  series,  and  we  must 
go  back  in  infinitum.  This  infinite  regress  is  to  us  incon- 
ceivable; and  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  suppose  a  necessary 
uncaused  Being,  incomprehensible  as  He  must  ever  be  I 

8.  The  Phyiieo-theological  argument,  as  Kant  terms  it,  is 
founded  on  the  order  and  design  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the 
universe  around  us.  Our  author  seems  almost  enthusiastic  in 
his  remarks  on  the  "  magnificent  spectacle  of  order,  beauty,  con- 
formity to  ends — all  the  more  eloquent  that  it  is  dumb"— which 
the  creation  presents  to  man.  Here  is  "  arrangement  full  of  pur- 
pose, directed  by  a  rational  and  disposing  principle :  there  exists 
then  a  sublime  and  wise,  a  free  and  intelligent  cause  of  the  world, 
the  unity  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  unity  of  the  reci* 
procal  relations  existing  between  its  parts.  If  this  argument  be 
shown  insufficient,  speculative  reason  has  no  remaining  proof  of  a 
being  corresponding  to  our  transcendental  idea."  Our  philosopher 
adds  that  this  argument  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect 
{Achtung),  and  is  the  oldest,  clearest,  and  most  conformed  to 
common  reason.  He  admits  that  philosophy  can  never  rob  it  of 
its  authority,  nor  inspire  effectual  doubt  of  it  in  the  human  mind. 
He  denies,  however,  that  this  argument  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  since  it  is  merely  an 
introduction  to  the  ontological  proof,  which  alone  could  have  had 
a  claim  to  validity,  had  any  proof  of  a  Deity  been  possible  to 
speculative  reason.  This  physico-theological  argument,  he  says, 
is  built  on  our  experience  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse, but,  as  often  remarked  before,  no  experience  of  ours  can 
reach  an  "  idea  ;"  its  essence  is  to  be  beyond  possible  experience. 
How  shall  we  bridge  the  abyss  between  natural  causes  and  a 
Being  which  reason  cogitates  as  apart  from  the  whole  series  ? 
"  All  laws  respecting  the  regress  from  efiects  to  causes  relate 
solely  to  possible  experience  and  the  objects  of  a  sensuous  world, 
and  apart  from  them  are  without  significance."  Besides,  even 
the  physico-theological  argument,  which  is  so  generally  received, 
says  nothing  of  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  world.  The  con 
tingence  of  its  form  and  order  on  a  higher  cause  are  pointed  to, 
but  not  its  creation.     This  argument,  men,  adds  our  author,  can 
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only  claim  to  prove  an  architect  of  the  aniverse^  not  a  Create] 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  cause  adequate  to  produce  the  order 
and  harmony  of  nature,  hut  not  more.  The  extent  and  content 
of  the  universe,  as  known  to  us — the  manifestation  of  power  and 
wisdom — the  apparent  unity  of  design — are  exceedingly  great; 
but  who  can  say  they  might  not  have  been  still  greater,  without 
limiting  the  very  attributes  they  are  brought  forward  to  exhibit  ? 
Will  any  one  then  say  that  he  is  certain  that  these  phenomena 
are  exhaustive  of  our  conception  of  absolute  omnipotence,  of 
absolute  wisdom,  of  absolute  unity  in  the  cause  which  produced 
them  ?  We  see  only  evidences  which  must  be  as  limited  as  our 
experience — ^with  human  experience  the  series  of  phenomena, 
however  far  regressive,  must  stop  ;  on  the  path  of  experience  we 
can  attain  no  absolute  totality  of  causation,  yet  reason  vainly 
endeavours  to  leap  the  chasm,  and  arrive  at  the  absolute,  the  un- 
conditioned, the  necessary  being,  possessing  all  possible  reality 
of  perfection.  Thus  this  physico-theologicd  argument  falls  back 
at  once  on  the  cosmological ;  which  after  all  is  but  the  ontological 
argument  in  disguise. 

Kant  might  well  anticipate  that  his  transcendental  aesthetics, 
which  aim  at  chaining  down  all  human  knowledge  within  the 
limits  of  sensuous  phenomena,  would  never  be  able  to  neutralize 
the  argument  for  theism  derived  from  the  vastness,  order,  and 
adaptation  which  we  see  in  the  universe.  We  believe  in  unseen 
secondary  causes  in  nature,  causes  which  we  only  know  by  their 
effects ;  so  we  may  say  of  the  cause  of  nature  itself  and  all  its 
changing  phenomena.  With  respect  to  our  limited  experience 
only  leading  us  to  the  idea  of  a  Being  only  relatively,  not  abso* 
lutely  powerful,  wise,  and  good — that  is,  limited  and  imperfect ; 
we  may  remark  that  reason  would  seek  a  cause  of  this  being,  and 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  not  at  once  resting  in  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute.  So  with  regard  to  unity,  if  we  supposed  a  poly- 
theism, we  should  want  a  cause  of  union  in  the  unity  of  design 
which  appears  around  us.  God  must  always  remain  to  us  an 
awful  mystery ;  but  the  mind  must  repose  somewhere,  and  an 
infinite  series  and  gradation  of  deities,  multiplies  aU  our  diffi* 
culties  at  every  step. 

Kant,  however,  as  we  have  now  seen,  only  enumerates  the 
arguments  of  speculative  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  inconclusive.  Neither  the  argument 
from  our  conception  of  an  all-perfect  being  (ontological),  nor  that 
from  contingent  existence  (cosmological),  nor  that  from  order 
^d  design  (physico-theological),  are  sufficient,  he  says,  to  set  the 
great  question  at  rest.  They  are  all  based  on  a  supposed  inevi- 
table inference  from  thoughL  They  are  all  ultimately  "  onto- 
logical," or,  we  may  say,  psychological,  that  is,  the  final' result  of 
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the  conceptions  of  our  minds  as  to  what  must  he.  We  see  marks 
of  design  in  the  universe ;  and  we  cannot  hut  think  of  a  great 
designer :  we  see  phenomena  which  form  chains  of  causes  and 
effects,  contingent  one  on  the  other ;  and  the  mind  requires  a 
first,  non-contingent  cause.  We  think  a  Being  possessed  of  the 
reality  of  all  possible  perfection ;  and  we  at  once  conclude  there 
is  one.  But»  says  our  sage  of  Eonigsberg,  all  these  varieties  (and 
there  are  no  others),  of  the  grand  transcendental  idea,  are  simply 
useful  as  directing,  regulating,  and  systematizing  our  experience 
of  the  phenomena  within  and  around  us ;  they  prove  nothing 
conclusive.  We  cannot  affirm  that  these  logical  conceptions  cor- 
respond to  a  real  object.  Naturally  and  inevitably  as  reason  does 
and  must  aspire  at  so  elevated  a  kind  of  knowledge,  it  is  illusory, 
as  carrying  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience.* 

Though  wholly  differing  from  Kant  as  to  the  results  of  what 
he  terms  "  speculative  reason,"  we  admit,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
all  arguments  for  the  Divine  existence  may  be  traced  to  ontolo- 
gical,  or,  as  we  much  prefer  saying,  psychological  grounds,  that 
is,  to  our  mental  constitution.  The  doctrine  of  causality  is  a 
necessity  of  this  constitution  ;  and  we  hold  that  this  principle,  in 
some  form  or  other,  is  mixed  up  with  all  valid  arguments  for  the 
Divine  existence.  We  would,  however,  here,  for  a  moment,  refer 
to  the  Cartesian  method  in  the  source,  Descartes  himself,  using 
his  own  language  in  brief.  First :  **  Necessary  existence  is  con- 
tained in  the  nature  or  conception  of  God,  hence  God  neces- 
sarily exists;"  this  is  the  common  ontological  argument. 
Secondlv:    "The  existence  of  God  is  demonstrated  from  this 

»  

alone,  that  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  Him  is  in  us.  The  ob- 
jective reality  of  this  idea  requires  a  cause  which  is  not  in  us,  and 
can  only  be  contained  in  God  himself."  This  argument,  it  is 
obvious,  is  purely  psychological.  Thirdly:  "We  ourselves  who 
possess  the  idea  of  God  exist ;  and  not  having  the  power  of  self- 
conservation,  from  whom  could  I  be  conserved,  or  derive  my 
existence,  if  there  were  no  God,  who  has  in  himself  all  the  per- 
fections that  are  wanting  in  us  ?t  This  latter  argument  is  clearly 
from  causation. 

*  Kant,  Id  discusBing  the  ontoliigioal  ailment,  which  professes  to  be  wholly 
d  priori  and  apart  from  experience,  says :  "  I  ask  is  the  proposition  this  or  that 
object  exiMtB,  analytical  or  synUietical?  If  the  former  you  add  nothing  to  the 
subject  by  affirming  ita  existence."  If  synthetical,  to  deny  the  predicate  is  not  a 
logical  contradiction.  Kant's  aim  is  to  show  that  real  existence  cannot  be  evolved 
from  the  mere  thought  of  it.  Chalybails  remarks  how  nearly  Kant  here  touched 
upon  a  principle  of  Hegel,  who  stated  to  the  effect  that  the  absolute  (God)  is  that 
which  thinks  within  ourselves ;  thinking  is  identical  with  what  is  thought — the 
thought  in  us  is  the  object  itself.  Thinking  is  itself  the  absolute,  which  therefore 
cannot  be  destroved  without  destroying  thinking  itself.  Chalybatts,  therefore,  says 
that  the  ontologiad  argument,  as  viewed  by  Kant,  could  only  be  admitted  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  idealistic  Pantheism.      Kid.  Ckal.  Vorles,  III. 

t  Vid.  Princip.  Philos.  XIV.,  Meditat  III.  Y.,  Bespons.  ad  Secund.  Object. 
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We  repeat :  we  have  long  beea  convinced  that  every  genuine  argn- 
ment  in  proof  of  a  Deity  must  ultimately  resolve  itself  into  someform 
of  the  principle  of  causation,  and  is  in  an  important  sense  psycho- 
logical. Not  that  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  or  logical  pro- 
position, must  be  objectively  true  simply  because  our  minds  are 
capable  of  thinking  it ;  for  we  can  as  readily  form  a  conception 
of  an  Alpine  range  of  glass  mountains,  as  of  the  actual  Hel* 
yetian  Alps.  But  our  minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot 
help  believing  that  all  changes,  all  series  of  phenomena,  all 
events,  must  have  causation,  and  causation  adequate  to  their  pro- 
duction ;  for  a  cause  is  not  a  cause,  but  as  capable  of  producing 
its  effect.  The  universe  shows  marks  of  design ;  we  cannot  then 
help  believing  that  it  had  a  designing  cause.  We  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  system  which  is  conditional,  or  made  up  of  contingent 
events,  a  chain,  each  link  of  which  depends  on  some  former  link : 
we  cannot  imagine  any  adequate  cause  of  all  but  a  necessary  un- 
conditioned being.  We  are  capable  of  the  idea  of  an  all-perfect 
being  (Descartes,  with  Leibnitz,  would  say  it  is  "  innate"),  and 
whether  this  idea  be  strictly  innate  or  not,  what  is  its  source  ? 
Whence  this  range  of  thought  ?  Whence  those  faculties  of 
man  ?  What  is  their  ultimate  origin  and  cause  ?  The  reply  i« 
obvious.* 

An  appendix  on  the  ''  Regulative  Use  of  the  Ideas  of  Purs 
Beason,"  closes  the  subject.  Our  author  concludes,  that  these 
three  '^Ideas'  merely  serve  to  guide  the  understanding  to  the 
greatest  possible  unity  of  experience,  as  the  understanding  brings 
our  sensuous  experience  to  unity.  Pure  reason,  however,  after 
havjipg  presented  to  the  understanding  what  seems  an  object,  is 
found  to  have  reached  a  mere  phantom,  of  which  no  real  existence 
can  be  predicated.  The  illusion  is  inevitable,  and  always  will  be 
80  to  each  successive  race  of  men ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  illu- 
sion. The  fects  of  consciousness  can  be  brought  to  unity  only 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  me,  a  soul,  simple,  identical, 
personal.  In  cosmology,  we  can  reach  unity  only  by  supposing 
a  first  term  in  the  series  of  causes  and  effects.  In  theology  we 
unite  all  that  is  real  and  perfect  in  existence,  and  suppose  a  Oieat 
Supreme.  All,  however,  is  hypothesis  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  nothing 
is  proved.  Indeed,  Kant  alleges  that  to  suppose  these  ufeaf. 
realities  would  check  the  progress  of  science,  though  in  what 
manner  certainly  does  not  appear.  Admit  the  possibility  of  a 
noumenal  basis  of  psychology,  of  cosmology,  of  theology,  still  we 
know  not,  and  cannot  know  anything  whatever  of  noumena.    All 

*  We  may,  at  least,  say  that  the  notion  of  cautatton  ii  intuitm  in  omb,  (n 
Cartesian  phrase,  innate — %ie  avee  moi,)  All  mankind  have  a  belief  in  supeihiimsn 
power ;  though  this  belief  may  be  polytheistio,  fetish,  and  in  Tarions  ways  degnwied 
— ^as  weU  as  monotheistio  as  in  the  Judaic  and  Christian  theism. 
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oarreasoniogB,  then,  on  these  subjects  are  entirely  problematical^ 
as  to  all  that  is  objective.     Such  is  the  result  of  all. 

What  then,  we  ask^  is  this  boasted  faculty  of  reason  on  which 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  rely  ?  It  is  little  better  than  an  ignis 
fatuus :  it  can  neither  tell  us  that  we  have  a  soul  or  a  God 
— ^whether  nature  is  all,  or  there  be  a  mind  and  a  free-will  at  the 
head  of  nature.  It  holds  out  false  lights  which  we  fiy  to  for  re* 
pose  and  security ;  but  instead  of  attaining  them,  we  find  our* 
selves  allured  into  a  quagmire  of  scepticism.  Season,  according 
to  Kant,  roust  be  pronounced  to  be  a  faculty  of  illusion.  Man, 
it  would  seem,  had  better  be  without  it,  excepting  for  one  thing, 
that,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  arrant  a  cheat,  we  can  never,  as  he 
admits,  rid  ourselves  of  the  spell  which  it  throws  over  our  minds, 
even  when  we  know  that  it  is  a  false  guide  :  mankind  will  still, 
and  for  ever,  believe  that  the  objects  to  which  it  seems  to  lead 
are  real.  After  all,  however,  Kant's  distinction  between  under- 
standing and  reason  is  ill-founded  and  ill-supported :  his  "  rea- 
son" is  but  understanding,  which,  according  to  his  theory,  over- 
shoots what  ought  to  be  its  goal. 

Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  Kant  is  chargeable  with  atheism, 
or  with  scepticism  as  to  natural  religion,  or  even  with  psycho- 
logical materialism  ?  By  no  means ;  far  from  it.  Having,  as 
seems  to  us  untenably,  made  pure  reason  a  distinct  faculty  from 
understanding,  in  the  matter  of  "ideas,"  (though  he  elsewhere 
confounds  them,)  he  next  attributes  the  solution  of  all  that  the 
three  ideas  relate  to,  to  another  faculty  which  he  terms  Practical 
Reason  (praktisehe  Vemunft),  This  is  the  faculty  of  moral 
theology  and  duty.  Having  in  the  kritik  of  Pure  Reason,  made 
a  distinction  between  understanding  and  speculative  reason, 
(though  with  little  success,  for  they  both  aim  at  unity,  and  are 
really  the  same  faculty  under  different  names,)  he  exalts  this  new 
phase  or  faculty  of  reason  above  them  both.  It  is  at  once  to  cure 
all  the  scepticism  which  speculative  reason  could  not  but  produce 
on  subjects  the  most  profoundly  interesting  to  man.  Practical 
Reason  is  so  termed  because  it  involves  absolute  principles  which 
regulate  man's  will  and  conduct.  We  have  an  imperative  convic- 
tion of  duty  and  moral  law,  therefore  we  must  be  free  agents, 
having  a  liberty  known  in  our  experience.  The  moral  world  is 
then  a  reality,  and  the  existence  of  freedom  and  a  moral  law  in 
man  implies  a  supreme  moral  lawgiver ;  but  obedience  to  moral 
law  deserves  a  happiness  which  is  not  attained  in  this  world ; 
there  must,  then,  be  a  future  state  ;  and,  for  the  realization  of 
the  summum  honum,  the  soul  must  be  immortal.  Kant  terms  the 
fr^e-will  of  man,  the  existence  of  God,  and  a  future  state,  the 
''  postulates  of  Practical  Reason.'^   He  advocates  a  lofty  morality^ 

*  Vid.  KritOt  der  praktischon  Yernunft. 
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and  bases  it  on  an  a  priori  foundatioa — the  "  categorical  impera- 
tive," which  is  heard  within  man's  conscience,  the  voice  of  Prac- 
tical Reason,  commandiifg  him  to  do  right  without  making  any 
allowance  whatever  for  his  passions  and  temptations.  Thus 
Kant,  though  a  sceptic  as  to  what  reason  can  teach  us  apart  from 
duty  and  religion,  is  far  from  being  such  in  what  relates  to  morals 
and  natural  theology.  But  what  becomes  of  his  distinction  be- 
tween pure  and  practical  reason  ?  They  are  surely  one  and  the 
same,  so  far  as  the  term  reason  is  applicable  to  our  intelligence. 
From  the  moral  law  in  man,  Kant  infers  that  man  is  fi^ee,  that 
there  is  a  moral  lawgiver,  and  even  that  the  soul  is  immortal, 
though  the  latter  conclusion  has  rarely  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing either  to  ethics  or  moral  theology.  The  inconsistency  of  our 
philosopher  in  thus  making  two  sorts  of  reason,  has  been  widely 
admitted  among  his  successors.  His  conclusions  here,  are  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  same  rational  faculty  which  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  God  from  the  traces  we  find  of  him 
in  nature  ;  though  Kant  strangely  regards  the  latter  conclusion 
as  merely  subjective  and  hypothetical,  while  the  former  is  objec- 
tive and  certiun. 

Our  author  closes  the  Kritik  der  rdnen  Vemunft  with  a  treatise 
on  the  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method  (MethodenUhre), 
"  which  he  describes  as  the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions 
of  a  complete  system  of  pure  reason,''  and  which  treats  of  the 
Discipline,  the  Canon,  the  Architectonic,  and  finally  the  History 
of  Pure  Season.  The  object  is  to  unfold  a  plan  or  method  in 
which  the  materials  furnished  in  the  previous  discussion  of  sense, 
understanding,  and  reason,  may  serve  for  a  finished  metaphysical 
system  of  Pure  Reason,  in  the  most  legitimate  way ;  and  this 
Transcendental  Methodology  is  to  be  for  Reason  what  Logic  is  for 
the  understanding ;  but  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  appendage  to  the  Kritik. 

Kant  has  a  third  "kritik,"  that  of  Judgment  (Kritik  der 
Urtheilskraft),  which  proposes  to  inquire  into  the  a  priori 
elements  involved  in  our  judgments  of  the  objects  of  sentiment 
or  taste  (the  sublime  and  beautiful)  ;  and  in  our  judgments 
respecting  the  adaptations,  harmonies,  and  final  causes  which 
the  phenomena  of  nature  present  to  us.  The  former  part  of  the 
work  treats  of  eesthetical,  the  latter  of  teleological  judgment  But 
we  must  not  attempt  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  work  on 
Kant's  general  system;  nor  can  we  even  enumerate  here  his 
many  remaining  pieces. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  presents  a  remarkable  mixture  of 
elements,  sometimes  opposed  to  each  other,  notwithstanding  the 
consecutive  order  and  concatenation  of  the  parts  of  his  system, 
amidst  the  labyrinthine  details  and  doublings  in  which  his  doctrines 
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are  often  inyolved,  in  consequence  of  the  involutions  and  the 
tedious  sweep  which  too  much  characterize  his  style  of  writing. 
The  system  presents  to  us  an  idealism  differing  from  that  of 
Berkeley,  in  not  absolutely  denying  the  reality  of  external  things, 
but  denying  that  we  know  anything  of  them  objectively.  We  may 
admit  that  Kant  has  elaborated,  in  a  masterly  way,  the  question 
regarding  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  and  has  more  clearly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  pointed  out  the  important  truth,  that  we 
can  only  know  what  our  faculties  are  adapted  to  receive,  and  that 
the  constitution  of  our  faculties  is  as  great  an  element  in  our 
knowledge  as  the  things  that  we  can  know  ;  just  as  the  spherical 
ballet  is  all  that  it  is,  not  merely  from  its  own  material,  but  also 
from  the  mould  in  which  it  has  been  cast.  Our  knowledge  is  not 
the  result  of  the  presence  of  the  object  alone,  nor  of  our  faculties 
alone,  it  is  the  result  of  both  combined.  This,  we  say,  is  a  great 
truth,  and  within  certain  limits  Kant's  theory  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  philosophy. 
But  he  carried  it  so  far  as  to  deny  that  things  are  in  themselves 
what  they  appear  to  be  to  us.  All  that  we  see  around  us  has  no 
true  objective  reality,  but  only  a  subjective  phenomenal  reality 
existing  solely  in  our  minds.  How,  then,  we  may  surely  ask,  do 
we  know  of  the  real  existence  of  objects  at  all  ?  And  what  is  our 
guarantee  against  the  Berkeleian  hypothesis,  which  reserves  not 
even  a  noumenal  existence  to  the  universe,  but  identifies  it 
throughout  with  our  own  sensations  and  ideas  ?  Or,  again,  how 
do  we  not  know  that  Fichte  is  not  right  in  asserting  that  the 
whole  universe  is  but  a  dream,  which  the  mind  is  always  uncon- 
sciously creating  for  itself  ?  According  to  Kant,  since  time  and 
space  are  the  conditions  of  all  our  experience,  and  are  nothing 
but  modes  of  our  minds  and  not  modes  of  objects,  this  complete 
ideality  of  time  and  space  involves  that  of  all  sensible  things  as 
they  are  to  us.  Even  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature,  as  gravi- 
tation and  the  like,  are  only  subjective  and  psychological ;  they 
are  merely  laws  of  our  minds.  This  subjective  idealism  of 
matter,  time,  and  space,  involves  the  strange  conclusion  very  ob- 
viously, that  if  all  sensitive  beings  were  to  cease  to  exist,  with 
no  other  change  in  the  universe,  there  would  remain  no  time,  no 
space,  no  planets  moving  round  the  sun !  Kant's  admission  of 
real  objects  (noumena)  as  the  Siihstrata  of  phenomena,  has  justly 
been  regarded  as  out  of  harmony  with  his  whole  speculative 
system,  which  so  obviously  tended  straight  to  an  absolute  idealism, 
that  when  the  Kantian  Fichte  boldly  threw  away  the  conservative 
element  of  objectivity  (ding  an  sich),  and  boldly  plunged  into 
an  unqualified  egoistic  idealism,  he  received  the  appellation  of 
''  the  consistent  Kant."  Our  philosopher,  it  appears  to  us,  went 
much  too  far  in  maintaining  that  we  know  nothing  of  things  as 
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they  really  are,  and  thus  divorced  phenomena  from  the  realitT| 
which  even  he  admitted  is  their  basis.  A  man  bom  blind  cannot 
know  colours,  but  he  may  know  the  other  properties  of  matter  as 
well  as  other  people.  There  may  be  much  in  objects  which  we 
have  not  reached  by  our  fiEtculties,  but  does  this  prove  that  the 
properties  we  know  are  not  a  true  manifestation  of  the  reaUty? 
In  90  far  separating  phenomena  Aom  realities  as  he  has  done, 
and  in  denying  that  real  objects  have  any  relation  to  space  and 
time,  of  which  he  has  certainlv  offered  no  evidence  that  will  at 
all  bear  out  the  assertion,  his  philosophy  symbolizes  in  spirit  with 
the  dogmatism  which  he  so  often  animadverts  on  as  pervading 
the  doctrines  of  other  schools. 

Moreover,  by  denying  the  immediacy  of  the  knowledge  which 
our  faculties  seem  to  give  us,  his  system  is  not  unjustly  charge- 
able with  containing  an  element  of  scepticism*  There  is  no  such 
world,  in  reality,  as  our  senses  tell  us  of — the  real  world  is  invi- 
sible, out  of  time,  out  of  space,  and  we  can  predicate  of  it  no 
quality.  Our  reason  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  even  when  it  tells 
us  that  we  have  a  soul,  and  a  God.  It  only  leads  us  to  a  pro- 
mised goal  which  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  illusion,  fitter  to  be 
called  a  product  of  imagination  than  of  intellect.  Ndther  is 
seeing  believing,  with  Eant,  nor  can  the  clearest  and  most  inevi- 
table dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense  be  trusted.  There  is 
also  an  exaggeration  of  the  empirical  element  in  the  philosophy 
of  our  author :  for  while  one  of  its  grand  merits  is,  that  it  has  ela- 
borated the  elements  of  thought  dt  priori  (in  the  categories),  and 
has  brought  into  deserved  prominence  what  Locke  too  much  neg- 
lected, the  doctrine  of  axiomatic  or  self-evident  truth  (synthetic 
judgments  a  j)riori),*  it  refuses  all  application  of  these  conceptions 
and  judgments  excepting  to  phenomena,  of  which  we  have  "  intui- 
tion" (anschauvng),  that  is,  which  are  presented  to  the  sensuous 
faculty,  to  which  even  consciousness  belongs.  There  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Kant's  theory  of  the  world  of  sense  something  which  has 
a  kind  of  analogy  with  some  parts  of  the  monadology  of  Leibnitz ; 
for  what  are  the  noumena  which  Eant  admits  as  underlying  all  the 
phenomenal  objects  of  nature  ?  We  are  not  allowed  to  assign  to 
tiiem  any  sensuous  properties,  not  one  of  the  categories  must  be 
fitted  on  to  them ;  for  these  are  only  applicable  to  our  pheno- 
menal experience.  We  must  not  say  that  they  are  extended  and 
divisible,  or  that  they  have  parts.  Kant  asserts  that  Berkeley's 
idealism  is  fanatical  (*'  schw&rmerisch"),  and  that  he  himself  baa 
never  doubted  the  real  existence  of  things  (^diag  cm  sick ;)  but 
how  can  he  consistenUy,  in  his  system,  apply  to  noumena,  even 

*  The  reference,  H  will  be  nnderatood,  is  here  to  the  importud  aulyeel  b- 
felicitously  termed  by  the  Cartesiana  ''innate  ideat." 
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•  BO  much   as    either  of  the  opposed  correlate  subcategories  of 
Modality,  existence  or  non-existence  {Daseyn — Nichtseyn)  ? 

In  Kant's  strenuous  advocacy  of  d  priori  principles,  again,  we 
find  a  Ratumalism  which  seemed  to  promise  some  good  results. 
But  these  principles  are  all  strictly  limited,  like  the  categories,  to 
our  sensuous  experience ;   they  belong  to  understanding  as  dis- 
tinguished from  reason ;    and  they  are  invalid  if  we  attem{>t  to 
apply  them  to  the  loftiest  objects  of  human  contemplation.     The 
only  immediate  exercise  of  reason  which  can  be  depended  on 
beyond  that  of  making  syllogisms  which  prove  no  objective  truth, 
is  found  in  the  moral  faculty  which  has  the  technical  name  of 
practical  reason,   by  which  is   understood   moral  judgment  or 
sentiment,   whose  office  it  is  to  echo   within  us  a  moral  law 
a  prion,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  free-will,  and  by 
which  we  know  a  moral  lawgiver,  a  soul  and  its  immortality,  and 
a  future  state — ^now  no  longer  mere  ideals  of  imagination  and 
hope,  but  realities  on  which  we  may  rely.     But  here  we  again 
find  the  grand  inconsistency  of  inferring  conclusions  by  reason- 
ing, under  the  cover  of  a  variation  in  names,  which  have  been 
denied  as  possible  to  reason.     Kant's  ethical  views  in  themselves 
have  been  deservedly  admired  as  the  noblest  part  of  his  philoso- 
phy ;   for  he  founds  morality  on  law  and  right  a  priori^  apart 
from  all  human  rules  and  interests,''^  and  on  the  '*  categorical 
imperative"  within  us  "thou  shalt  do  this,  thou  shalt  not  do 
that."     Nor  can  it  be  justly  doubted  that  the  moral  nature  of 
man  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  a  Deity .f    But 
Kant  wholly  fails  in  attempting  to  set  up  a  distinction  between 
reason  and  reason  ;  for  when  he  deduces  a  lawgiver  from  the  fact 
of  a  law,  and  so  of  the  other  '*  postulates,''  as  he  terms  them,  of 
practical  reason,  he  is  evidently  arguing  on  discursive  principles, 
or  by  inference ;   hence  we  should  rather  term  them  conclusions 
than  postulates.    Even  in  his  giving  a  place  to  will  and  volun- 
tary activity  exclusively  in   his  ''Practical  Beason,''  we  see 
another   considerable    deficiency   in  the   system.     Will  is  not. 
merely  ethical,  it  is  general ;  and  it  is  evident  that  our  faculties 
never  act  alone ;   will  is  obviously  mixed  up  with  all  our  mental 
processes. 

Another  source  of  blemish  in  Kant's  intellectual  system  is  that 
he  too  much  neglected  the  important  question  of  the  formation 
and  origin  of  our  ideas.  He  sought  to  enumerate  them ;  but  he  took 
for  granted  without  investigation  their  source,  mostiy  in  the  cur- 

*  Af^neMj  to  the  maxim  of  ihe  Stoios,  ^vmt  km  fitf  Btvu  BtfDotov* 
i*  Sir  William  Hamilton,   in  fais  Lectures  recently  pnbliahed,   saya:    "The 
assertion  of  Theism  is  that  the  nniverse  is  created  by  intelligence,  and  govemed 
by  moral  laws.     .    .     .    The  proof  of  intelligence  and  mond  laws  is  we  proof 
of  »  Qod." 
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rent  logic.  It  is  one  thing  to  examine  our  knowledge  as  we  find 
it  grown  to  maturity  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  :  it  is  another 
to  inquire  into  its  infancy  and  deyelopment.  Kant's  whole  system 
is  too  synthetical,  though  less  so  than  those  of  some  of  his  later 
countrymen ;  the  analytical  process  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
our  mental  phenomena  is  littie  noticed. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Eant  is  the  greatest 
of  the  German  philosophers.  He  had,  at  all  events,  a  profound 
sense,  generally,  of  the  limitation  of  the  human  iBculties,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  his  most  celebrated  successors:  he  better  knew  where 
to  stop  than  they  did.  In  some  respects  we  think  he  stopped  too 
soon.  Speculatively  he  had  too  little  faith  in  human  reason.  In 
other  respects,  and  apart  from  his  philosophical  system,  be  some- 
times had  too  much.  He  will  always  be  read,  for  his  critiques 
bear  closely  on  all  the  grand  points  and  difficulties  of  metaphysics ; 
and  even  where  he  is  wrong,  he  has  much  to  say  for  his  views. 
He  gave  an  impulse  to  metaphysical  study  which  has  never  ceased 
to  be  felt  since  his  time ;  and  he  is  the  indispensable  key  to  all 
the  more  recent  German  philosophy.  His  originality  and  inge- 
nuity must  always  gratify,  even  when  they  are  not  attended  with 
conviction.  The  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  is  a  study  necessary 
to  all  who  would  fit  themselves  for  a  serious  pursuit  of  the  theory 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  we  can  safely  promise  the  student 
that  if  he  wishes  really  to  grapple  with  metaphysics,  he  will  find 
the  perusal  a  good  test  of  his  capability  for  this  pursuit,  and 
moreover  as  strong  a  gymnastic  for  the  mind  as  any  of  the  higher 
parts  of  mathematics. 

We  have  just  remarked  that  while,  in  one  respect,  Kant's 
"  Beason,^'  as  we  think,  fell  short  of  the  knowledge  due  to  it,  in 
another  respect  its  claims  were  too  ambitious,  and  its  decisions 
gratuitous.  Kant's  Rationalism  is  negative  with  regard  to  the 
most  important  objects  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  belong 
to  reason ;  but  in  another  aspect  of  it  we  find  it  assuming  a  very 
positive  and  dogmatic  form.  Everything  in  religion,  according 
to  Kant,  is  to  be  judged  by  practical  or  moral  Reason,  with  little 
regard  to  historical  considerations.  While  former  philosophers, 
moralists,  and  theologians,  had  founded  morality  on  religion, 
Kant  reverses  the  order,  and  founds  religion  on  morals.  His 
principle  is  that  our  intellectual  faculty  (understanding  and  pure 
reason)  cannot  take  cognizance  of  religious  truth :  it  is  above 
experience,  above  their  fimction : — to  judge  of  religious  truth  is 
the  sole  province  of  practical  reason,  which  judges  of  all  religious 
doctrine  according  to  its  own  scope  and  aim — according  to  its 
agreement  with  the  moral  faculty  of  man.  On  this  principle 
Kant  takes  a  survey  of  Christianity,  often  in  eloquent  and 
admiring  terms ;  but  while  not  formally  denying  the  facts  of  the 
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evangelical  history,  he  lays  no  stress  on  them.  He  treats  the 
historical  element  as  in  itself  of  little  importance,  as  compared  with 
the  moral  allegory,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  he  everywhere 
finds  in  the  narrative,  exhibiting  the  beau  ideal  of  human  nature, 
which  is  to  rise  to  its  highest  degree  of  virtue  by  faith  in  the 
dictates  of  practical  (moral)  reason.  He  does  not  deny  Revela- 
tion, but  he  supersedes  it  by  a  moral  theology,  which  he  regards 
as  the  essence  of  religion.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  little  further 
speculation  in  this  spirit  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  doctrine 
of  myths.  It  was  the  step  taken  by  Kant,  in  regarding  all 
doctrinal  Christianity  as  essentially  but  an  illustration  or  adum- 
bration of  a  moral  ideal,  that  led  the  way,  as  is  admitted  by 
the  Germans  themselves,  to  the  subsequent  antisupernatural 
Rationalism  which  has  so  widely  prevailed  in  that  country ;  so 
that,  by  a  strange  and  lamentable  paradox,  the  Christian  church 
itself  became  the  stronghold  of  infidelity.* 


abt.  III.— on  inflammatory  affections  of 

THE  BRAIN. 

The  physician  who  attempts  to  penetrate  the  pathological  mys- 
teries of  the  central  nervous  system,  is  liable  to  be  led  astray  by 
three  errors,  or  sources  of  error,  which  have  hitherto  infected 
more  or  less  researches  into  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  myelen- 
cephalon. 

He  may  adopt  the  notion  (1),  that  functional  perversions  of  th^ 
nervous  system  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  or  dependent 
upon  organic  changes ;  or  (2),  that  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  ana- 
tomical diagnostics  of  such  cerebral  or  spinal  afiections  as  may 
be  accompanied  by  manifest  alterations  in  the  appearance  or 
structure  of  the  organs,  and  that  we  must  be  content  with  marking 
solely  the  functional  phenomena  which  may  occur.  In  either  case 
he  assumes  that  the  limit  of  his  then  knowledge  must  be  the 
limit  of  subsequent  knowledge ;  that  the  difficulty  before  which 
he  has  recoiled  rests  in  the  question  to  be  solved,  and  not  in  the 
method  by  which  the  solution  has  been  attempted ;  or  else  that 
that  method  has  reached  its  utmost  perfection,  and  that,  conse- 
quently the  question  must  ever  remain  uninterpreted — than  which 
conceptions,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  nothing  could  be  more 
disheartening  to  the  eager  student,  nothing  more  prejudicial  to 
the  advancement  of  science. 

*  Vide  Kant's  Sdiffum   innerhalb  der   Orenzen   der   hto8$en   Vemunft;  also 
Bierdermann*B  Deutsche  Philotofphie,  u.  «.  vi,  B.  I. 

NO.  XVI. — NEW  SEKIES.  M  M 
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The  third  error  which  is  apt  to  prove  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  inquirer,  differs  from  the  two  former  ones  in  character,  but  is 
of  no  less  importance.  It  is  (3),  looseness  of  nomenclature.  We 
have  in  common  use,  as  derived  from  phenomena,  such  terms  as 
brain-fever,  acute  delirium,  phrensy,  apoplexy,  muscular  paralysis, 
convulsions,  hemiplegia,  &c. ;  as  derived  f^om  anatomical  cha- 
racters, hydrocephalus,  atrophy,  or  induration  of  the  brain,  con- 
gestion, softening,  encephalic  hfiemorrhage,  &c.  Of  these  terms 
the  phenomenal  are  vague  in  character,  and  several  are  apt  to 
be  applied  to  one  and  the  same  affection ;  the  anatomical  leave 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature,  presumed  or  probable,  of  the  organic 
lesions  they  are  supposed  to  designate.  We  cannot  as  yet  apply 
to  all  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  terms  scientifically  precise, 
but  we  can  reject  terms  manifestly  vague  and  incorrect,  and  which 
are  used  indifferently  to  express  several  morbid  conditions. 

Now  M.  Calmeil  protests  against  these  errors,  and  he  en- 
deavours to  clench  his  protest  by  unfolding  in  two  portly  octavo 
volumes*  the  results  of  thirty  years'  study  at  the  bed-side  and 
in  the  dead-house  of  one  large  class  of  cerebral  affections.  So 
long  a  period  of  research  would  alone  claim  respect  for  the  opinions 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  apart  from  the  weight  which  must 
attach  to  the  honourable  and  high  position  which  M.  Calmeil 
holds  among  European  physicians. 

M.  Calmeil  treats  in  the  work  referred  to,  (1),  of  sudden  and 
transitory  attacks  of  encephalic  congestion ;  (2),  of  acute  delirium ; 
(d),  of  incomplete  general  paralysis  in  its  simple  state  and  (4)  as 
complicated  with  other  affections ;  (5  and  6),  of  acute  and  chronic 
softening  of  the  brain ;  (7),  of  recent  local  encephalic  haemorrhage; 
and  (8),  of  non -recent  hsemorrhagic  centres. 

These  affections  M.  Calmeil  classes  with  the  phlegmasia  (a), 
because  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  them  are  commonly  reco- 
gnised as  being  irritant,  as  modifying  the  innervation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  abnormally  exciting  their  activity;  and  (6),  because 
he  has,  as  he  conceives,  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
all  represented  anatomically,  according  to  their  phases,  either  by 
enlargements  of  the  capillaries,  by  plastic  effusions,  or  by  collec- 
tions of  granular  products,  such  as  pus  globules,  pyoid  globules, 
molecular  granules,  agminated  cells,  and  sometimes  by  the  union 
of  all  these  states  and  of  all  these  abnormal  products.  '(Vol.  i.  p.  7.) 

Consistently  with  this  view,  M.  Calmeil  gives  as  terms  scienti£- 

*  TtaitS  des  Maladitt  Ir^mnuUoirea  du  Cerveau;  ou,  ffittaire  Anatmn^PtA^- 
loffiqtte  de9  Congegtiotu  EnoiphaliquMf  dn  Dilire  Aigu^  de  la  Paral^de  QiniroU  «• 
PSrieneephaliU  Chronigtte  dijute  d  Viiat  simpU  ow  compliqui,  du  Mamollit$emnt 
Cirihral,  local,  aigu  €t  cAront^ue,  cie  VHoemorrhagie  C^ribrale,  U>eal%9i,  riemU  cm 
non  rectnte.  Par  le  Dr.  L.  F.  Calmeil,  M^decin-en-chef  de  la  Haison  Imp^riale 
de  Chapenton,  Offider  de  TOrdre  Imperial  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  Parisw  1859. 
t  2.    Svo. 
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cally  synonymous  with  those  hy  which  we  have  designated  the 
affections  discussed/'(l'),  sudden  encephalic  fluxions  of  an  in- 
flammatory character ;  ('2),  insidious  forms  of  acute  periencepha- 
litis ;  (3),  uncomplicated,  and  (4),  complicated  diffuse  chronic 
periencephalitis;  (5),  acute,  and  (6),  chronic  local  encephalitis 
without  blood-clots;  and  (7),  recent,  and  (8),  non-recent  local 
encephalitis  with  blood-clots. 

These  somewhat  cumbrous  phrases  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
indicating  clearly  the  author's  opinions  upon  the  pathology  of 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  fact,  by  applying  the 
comnaonly  received  doctrines  of  inflammation  to  the  post-mortem 
appearances,  general  and  microscopic,  of  many  seemingly  diverse 
diseases  of  the  brain,  he  links  them  together  in  one  great  class, 
traces  them  to  one  and  the  same  pathological  change  at  the  foun- 
dation, and  thus  attempts  to  simplify  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  several  of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  man  is  liable. 
This  track  has  been  well  beaten  before  in  regard  to  the  particular 
affections  included  in  M.  CalmeiVs  work,  but  to  him  will  in 
especial  belong  the  merit  of  the  bold  generalization  which  we 
have  briefly  noted. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  do  justice  to  M.  Calmeil's  voluminous 
treatise,  more  particularly  as  it  is  ballasted  by  numerous  and 
elaborate  reports  of  cases,  which  in  themselves  alone  will  prove 
an  important  mine  for  the  cerebral  pathologist.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, make  an  attempt  to  show  to  some  extent  his  notions  upon 
the  several  affections  we  have  already  specified. 

I.  Temporary  sudden  Encephalic  Congestion, — Cerebral  con- 
gestion cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  in  itself  alone.  It  has  so 
many  bonds  of  connexion  with  other  forms  of  cerebral  diseases, 
both  as  to  causation  and  results,  that  for  its  right  comprehension 
it  must  be  considered  along  with,  as  well  as  apart  from  them. 
The  numerous  points  of  resemblance  which  exist  between  tem- 
porary attacks  of  cerebral  congestion  and  encephalitis,  strike  one 
at  the  first  glance. 

"  These  two  pathological  states  manifest  themselves  almost  con- 
stantly under  the  influence  of  the  same  causes ;  they  effect  equally 
the  sensibility,  intelligence,  and  movement ;  both  have  their  seat  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  encephalic  nervous  substance ;  both  give  rise  to 
sanguineous  suffusions ;  both  appear  to  be  excited  by  a  modification,  in 
every  way  the  same,  of  the  normal  vitality ;  lastly,  transitory  and 
temporary  congestive  states  are  always  apt  to  be  transformed  into 
durable  inflammatory  states,  whilst  long-standing  and  moderate  ence- 
phalitis is  always  liable  to  be  intensely  exaggerated  at  any  moment  by 
most  violent  attacks  of  congestion.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  then, 
what  reasons  can  be  advanced  against  the  classing  of  temporary 
congestive  fluxions  with  true  encephalitis. 

MM   2 
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"  Nevertheless,  temporary  cerebral  congestions  have  certain  traits 
peculiar  to  them.  In  their  mode  of  invasion,  of  manifestation  of  the 
divers  functional  phenomena  and  of  the  sanguine  turgescence  which 
accompany  them ;  and  in  the  promptitude  with  which  the  species  of 
vital  erethism  which  determines  the  accumulation  of  blood  towards  the 
encephalon  at  the  moment  of  explosion  tends  to  decline  and  subside, 
we  have  excellent  characteristics  by  which  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  inflammatory  manifestations  of  the  intra-cranial  nervous  centres, 
and  it  is  precisely  aU  these  considerations  which  have  compelled  us  in 
some  sort  to  give  them  a  paragraph  apart ;  but  our  opinion  is,  that 
henceforth  one  can  only  apply  to  them  the  name  of  attacks  of  tern* 
porary  encephalitis,  or  attacks  of  temporary  inflammatory  cerebral  con« 
gestion."     (Vol.  i.  p.  22.) 

II.  Acute  Delirium, — This  afiection,  commonly  known  as  acute 
meningitia,  is  considered  by  M.  Calmeil  to  be  an  insidious  form 
of  acute  periencephalitis.  Under  this  term  would  be  apparently 
included  the  maladies,  or  one  or  more  forms  of  them,  heretofore 
known  as  acute  phrensy,  acute  arachnoiditis,  the  meningitis  of 
adults  and  infants,  tubercular  and  epidemic  meningitis,  acute 
hydrocephalus,  acute  general  paralysis,  certain  varieties  of 
eclampsia,  cerebral,  ataxic,  and  even  synochal  fevers. 

The  symptoms  which  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  acute 
insidious  periencephalitis  exists,  vary: — 

"  In  one  form  the  symptoms  consist  especially  in  certain  disordered 
conditions  of  the  intelligence,  senses,  and  will ;  the  functions  of  the 
circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion. 

"  Some  patients  are  a  prey  to  obstinate  sleeplessness,  turbulent  petu- 
lance, and  irrepressible  restlessness.  They  are  incapable  of  attention, 
Bi>eak  incoherently,  utter  detached  words,  vociferate,  cry  out  without 
the  power  of  restraining  themselYCS,  and  without  knowing  why ;  and 
strike,  with  the  head,  the  elbows,  or  the  feet,  their  relatives  and  friends. 
Ofben  they  think  they  hear  noises,  which  are  but  imaginary,  or  see 
frightful  forms,  which  do  not  exist ;  and  the  liquids  proflered  to  them 
are  hastily  rejected,  as  if  they  had  an  offensive  taste  or  odour.  The 
lips  are  dry,  the  tongue  glabrous,  red,  sometimes  covered  with  a  brownish 
fur ;  the  pharynx  is  filled  with  viscid  mucus ;  when  the  patient  con- 
sents to  drink  he  swallows  with  difficulty,  or  he  g^ps  the  liquid  at  a 
draught ;  he  becomes  more  agitated  if  the  gastric  region  be  pressed ; 
and  the  bowels  ai'e  either  constipated  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  hot,  dry, 
or  moistened  with  perspiration  ;  the  pulse  is  quick,  full,  or  small ;  the 
respiration  is  irregular.  Almost  invariably,  patients  of  this  class  must 
be  fastened  to  their  beds. 

"  In  a  second  form  the  general  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  we  have  detailed,  and  the  acute  encephalitis  manifests  itself 
equally  by  lesions  of  the  intelligence  and  senses ;  but  the  hallucina- 
tions assume,  as  also  the  other  delirious  conceptions,  the  characters  of 
partial  delirium.     Many  patients  of  this  class  have  a  terrified  aspect; 
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they  endeayour  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
thenny  as  if  their  life  were  menaced ;  thej  expectorate  around  them  with- 
out ceasing,  as  if  to  |^et  rid  of  a  suspected  saliva ;  they  oppose  a  vigo- 
reus  resistance  when  it  is  attempted  to  place  medicine  in  their  mouth  ; 
thej  do  not  rest  a  second  in  the  night,  are  assailed  hy  menacing  voices, 
hy  strange  noises,  and  make  in  some  instances  desperate  efforts  to  cast 
themselves  down,  or  to  kill  themselves  in  some  fashion. 

''  In  a  third  form,  the  symptoms  manifested  hy  the  intellectual  and 
the  Hensorial  functions  continue  the  same ;  hut  these  symptoms  are 
complicated  with  certain  ahnormal  states  of  the  myotility.  These 
lesions  are  scarcely  appreciable,  or  they  are  very  manifest.  They  are 
shown  in  a  difficulty  of  speech,  spasms  of  the  facial  muscles,  starlings 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms,  uncertainty  of  the  gait,  and 
in  a  graver  degree,  by  paroxysms  of  epileptiform  convulsions. 

**  Encephalitis,  which  takes  this  latter  form,  is  rarely  misconceived ; 
nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  form  of  Saint  Guy^s  dance, 
or  for  an  attack  of  encephalic  congestion."    (Vol.  i.  pp.  145-6.) 

The  respiratory  fiiDctions,  and  those  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
are  frequently  disturbed  during  the  progress  of  acute  periencephfi- 
litis,  and  this  is  important  to  be  noted  in  practice.  The  pro- 
gnosis of  the  disease  is  unfavourable.  It  rai-ely  happens  that  the 
intelligence  and  health  are  completely  re-established.  Most  con)- 
monly  the  affection  passes  into  a  chronic  form,  when  it  is  known 
as  incomplete  general  paralysis ;  occasionally  it  ends  in  simple 
permanent  insanity. 

The  principal  anatomical  characters  of  the  malady  consist 
in  the  congested  state,  redness,  and  enlargement  of  the  blood- 
vessels and  capillaries,  either  of  the  cerebral  pia-mater  or  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  encepbaion.  To  these  lesions  are 
quickly  added,  serous  or  sero-sanguinolent  extravasations  in  the 
pia-mater,  serous  infiltration  and  softening  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  turgescent  convolutions,  the  formation  either  of  pus-globules 
or  of  a  certain  number  of  minute  punctated  spherules,  which  seem 
as  if  they  were  diminutives  of  the  large  agminated  cells  that 
abound  in  old  foci  of  chronic  encephalitis.  Acute  meningo- 
encephalitis, although  of  the  same  nature  as  insidious  acute 
periencephalitis,  differs  from  this  affection  in  its  anatomical 
characters ;  the  latter  exhibiting  more  inflammatory  congestion, 
but  less  effusion  of  plasma  and  fewer  fibrinous  elements. 

In  fatal  cases  of  acute  insidious  periencephalitis,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the 
small  and  large  intestines,  is  highly  congested,  and  that  there  is 
an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pleura  and  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma. 

"  It  is,"  says  M.  Calmeil,  "  evidently  the  co-existence  of  these  in- 
flammatory foci  which  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  among  certain 
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observers,  that  the  delirium  produced  bj  the  invasion  of  periencepha- 
litis ought  to  be  considered  as  purely  a  symptomatic  lesion.  This 
may  be  true  in  certain  cases,  but  the  cerebiid  accidents  do  not  the  less 
represent  important  material  disorders,  and  we  should  reason  ill  to 
sustain  that  they  are  ))ut  the  expression  of  a  simple  functional  pertur- 
bation, and  purely  dynamic."    (Vol.  i.  p.  149.) 

III.  Incomplete  General  Paralysis, — ^This  malady,  in  its  un- 
complicated state,  is  best  known  under  the  term  of  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane,  or  with  mental  alienation,  a  name 
originally  given  to  the  affection  by  M.  Calmeil,  but  which  he 
conceives  to  be  now  unfitted,  since  the  true  nature  of  the  affection 
can  be  determined  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  it  being  a  diffuse 
chronic  periencephalitis. 

This  form  of  encephalitis  has  its  special  seat  in  the  periphery 
of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  cerebellum,  but  when  it  has 
endured  some  time,  it  tends  to  affect  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
encephalon  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  sooner  or  later  it  occasions 
almost  complete  paralysis  of  movement,  and  disturbs  the  intel- 
ligence. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  which  indicate  the  inflammatory 
character  of  the  malady,  are  almost  invariably  readily  appreciable 
by  the  naked  eye.  When  chronic  periencephalitis  has  .lasted 
some  time,  the  pia-mater  is  found  highly  congested,  and  there  is 
effusion  of  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  and  occasionally  sanguinolent 
fluid  into  the  areolar  tissue  which  occupies  the  meshes  of  the 
membrane.  Plastic  effusions,  distinguished  by  their  opaline  as- 
pect, can  also  be  traced  along  the  track  of  the  principal  arterial 
branches.  These  alterations  are  most  manifest  in  the  interlobular 
fissures  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  they  are  more  or  less  ap- 
parent according  to  the  greater  or  less  extension  of  the  inflam- 
matory action  and  its  degree  of  activity. 

If  the  pia-mater  be  raised  from  the  nervous  substance  at  a 
point  where  morbid  action  is  marked,  the  congested  vessels  de- 
tached from  the  grey  matter  are  found  to  form  vascular  and 
bleeding  loops ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  anfractuosities 
the  capillaries  appear  everywhere  under  the  aspect  of  tortuous 
filaments.  Often,  however,  the  pia-mater  cannot  be  detached 
without  dragging  along  with  it  a  portion  of  the  nervous  substance, 
which  then  appears  excoriated,  torn,  red,  and  bleeding,  more  or 
less  softened,  indurated,  or  atrophied. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  aspect  of  those  regions  to  which 
the  pia-mater  adheres  intimately  in  the  gravest  cases  of  chronic 
encephalitis  ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  have  an  ulcerated  and  ragged  appearance, 
and  that  they  are  covered  with  nipples  of  greater  or  less  promi- 
nence and  depressions  of  different  depths.     In  some  instances  the 
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tearing  of  the  grey  substance  is  very  slight  and  superficial,  and 
occurs  only  in  spots  of  slight  extent,  which  might  without  care 
escape  the  uninstructed  eye,  but  the  structural  lesions  at  these 
points  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  more  manifest  changes 
alluded  to. 

The  nervous  substance  surrounding  and  upon  the  borders  of 
the  apparent  ulcerations  will  be  found  softened  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  if  it  be  examined  with  the  edge  of  the  scalpel.  This  dimi- 
nution of  consistence  may  extend  deeply  into  the  cortical  layer ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  while  the  central  portions  of  this 
are  softened,  the  superficial  portion  is  hard  and  brittle. 

When  the  substance  of  the  convolutions  is  cut  into,  it  is  found 
to  have  a  red,  violet,  or  reddish  tint,  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries,  or  to  changes  undergone  by  extravasated 
heematosine.  At  times  numerous  specks  of  blood  escape  from  the 
divided  bloodvessels,  and  mark  their  state  of  injection. 

Certain  portions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  more  affected 
by  chronic  diflfuse  encephalitis  than  others.  The  parts  most 
commonly  occupied  by  morbid  changes  are  the  convolutions  bor- 
dering the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  those  right  and  left  of  the  falx  cerebri, 
the  convolutions  which  correspond  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
anterior  lobes,  and  the  superior,  lateral,  and  convex  regions  of 
the  posterior  and  middle  lobes.  The  superior  and  inferior  faces  of 
the  cerebellum  are  the  portions  of  that  organ  chiefly  aflfected. 

In  general  the  inflammation  extends  only  a  few  millimetres 
into  the  thickness  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  substance  which 
is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  meninges,  but  when  the  inflam- 
matory action  passes  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  the 
grey  matter  of  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  and  the 
comua  Ammonis,  is  often  affected. 

When  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the 
cerebellum  is  cut  into,  it  is  found  sanded,  as  it  were,  with  bloody 
spots. 

All  these  appearances  point  to  long-continued  inflammatory 
action,  and  microscopic  observation  of  the  afiected  tissues  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  vessels  of  the  pia- mater  are  seen  to 
be  tortuous,  red,  and  congested  ;  while  in  the  meshes  of  the  tissue, 
and  the  efl'used  serum  occupying  them,  are  found  extravasated 
blood-globules,  and  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  granular  cells  and 
molecular  granules.  Pus  globules  are  also  occasionally  met  with. 
The  capillaries  of  the  pia-mater  are  frequently  powdered,  as  it  were, 
with  a  thick  coating  of  fine  molecular  granules,  which  incrust 
them  as  a  bark. 

Many  times  portions  of  grey  substance,  as  yet  not  softened,  and 
from  the  centres  of  morbid  action,  have  appeared,  under  a  magni- 
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fying  power  of  from  400  to  450  diameters,  as  if  furrowed  by  con- 
siderable vascular  arborisations.  Many  of  these  vessels  divided 
and  subdivided,  and  ended  by  forming  a  species  of  plexus.  Many 
of  them  also  contained  a  column  of  liquid  blood,  others  con- 
tained but  a  mass  of  heaped-up  blood-globules,  but  all  were 
noted  by  the  enlargement  of  their  calibre.  Many  capillaries 
were  encrusted  exteriorly  with  molecular  granules,  either  whitish 
or  blackish ;  others  were  as  if  strewed  with  small  agminated  cells, 
which  abounded  in  the  bifurcations  formed  by  the  branching  of 
several  vascular  trunks.     (Vol.  i.  p.  266.) 

Where  there  was  an  evident  defect  in  the  consistency  of  the 
grey  substance,  on  handling  it  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  exami- 
nation under  the  microscope,  a  liquid  was  expressed,  which  con- 
tained blood-globules  and  the  varieties  of  cells  already  described, 
but  no  disintegrated  portions  of  nervous  tissue.  When- the  cor- 
tical  substance  was  decidedly  softened,  the  liquid  which  penetrated 
it  was  augmented  in  abundance  ;  the  nervous  tissue  was  for  the 
most  part  disintegrated  and  reduced  into  little  particles  of  a 
greyish  colour,  and  mingled  with  altered  blood-globules ;  agmi- 
nated cells  were  visible  everywhere,  but  always  small,  and  com- 
posed of  very  fine  granules. 

The  foregoing  morbid  appearances,  as  well  general  as  micro- 
scopical, according  to  M.  CaJmeil,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  majority  of  inflamed  parts,  and 
therefore  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  incomplete  general 
paralysis,  with  lesion  of  intelligence,  merits  well  the  name  of  peri- 
encephalitis. Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  "  difiuse  chronic 
periencephalitis  of  little  intensity,  and  which  is  manifestly  oncom- 
plicated,  partakes  much  more  of  chronic  inflammatory  congestion, 
accompanied  by  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  extravasation,  poor  in 
fibrine,  than  of  congestion  with  extravasation  of  a  notable  quantity 
of  fibrinous  plasma." 

It  must  be  added,  that  the  vessels  which  ramifv  on  the  surface 
of  the  great  ventricles  and  the  capillaries  of  the  grey  substance  of 
the  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  comua  Ammonia,  and  the  an* 
nular  protuberance,  exhibit  more  or  less  turgescence  in  individuals 
afiected  by  difiuse  chronic  periencephalitis.  We  are,  then,  justified 
in  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  tends  to  affect  these 
different  localities. 

The  vessels  of  the  white  substance,  also,  under  a  lens  of  slight 
power,  are  seen  to  be  of  greater  capacity  than  is  customary,  and 
occasionally  they  are  found  to  be  covered  with  a  species  of 
granular  incrustation. 

We  cannot  ioUow  M.  Calmeil  at  length  in  his  elaborate  account 
of  the  symptoms  of  diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis,  but  his  de- 
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scription  of  the  precursory  and  initiatory  symptoms  is  too  valnable 
to  be  passed  over : — 

.''  In  a  very  great  number  of  subjects,  the  definitive  outbreak  of  diffuse 
chronic  periencephalitis  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  remarkable  functional 
aberrations  which  it  is  difficult  to  overlook.  During  this  species  of 
inflammatory  incubation,  it  often  happens  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual characteristics  of  the  patient  become  completely  changed. 
Sadness  is  replaced  by  gaiety  which  tends  to  extravagance ;  diffidence 
gives  place  to  an  assurance  which  is  manifested  in  the  gait,  in  the  db« 
course,  and  which  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  petulance  of  action  and 
an  exuberance  of  language  fatiguing  to  those  around.  Some  patients 
keep  a>foot  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  speaking,  composing, 
writing,  or  constantly  moving  about,  without  undergoing  any  lassitude, 
whilst  all  around  them  are  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sleep ;  others  are 
UTitable,  apt  to  anger,  vain,  eager  for  novel  emotions ;  others  neglect 
their  duties,  their  interests,  in  order  to  enter  into  speculations  which 
the  most  ordinary  good  sense  condemns,  but  which  to  them  seem 
proper  to  double  or  quintuple  their  fortune ;  others  become  incapable 
of  attention,  forget  those  things  which  they  knew  best,  hastening  rapidly 
towards  a  complete  fatuity  ;  often,  also,  a  commencing  impediment  in 
the  pronunciation,  mingled  with  a  want  of  harmony  and  certainty  in  the 
movements,  characterizes  this  period,  of  which  the  phenomena  are  sus- 
ceptible of  numerous  other  variations. 

'*  In  many  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  diffuse  chronic 
encephalitis  is  not  first  announced  by  any  perturbation  in  the  intellec- 
tual functions,  but  its  first  symptoms  are  manifested  as  the  sequel  of  a 
comatose  attack,  caused  by  the  sudden  determination  of  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  blood  towards  the  capillaries  of  the  encephalon 

*'  At  the  incontestable  outset  of  this  inflammation,  those  who  have 
the  pronunciation  first  affected  manifest  the  impediment  of  speech  most 
strikingly  when  they  are  intimidated  or  excited.  Now  and  then,  their 
lips  are  agitated  by  a  species  of  undulatory  startings  when  they  open 
the  mouth  in  order  to  express  an  idea,  and  then  they  pronounce  imper- 
fectly the  final  words  which  they  seek  to  articulate  well,  and  their 
tongue,  when  protruded,  exhibits  a  vacillating  movement ;  but  these 
first  symptoms  are  not  always  equally  i^parent  at  different  hours  of 
the  day. 

**  Almost  invariably,  at  the  commencement  of  this  phase  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  suffer  also  from  the  effects 
of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  periphery  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms  are  noted : — The  gait  of  the  patients  tends  to  become 
uncertain  and  irregular,  their  pace  appears  constrained,  the  movements 
of  their  arms  imperfectly  co-ordinated.  The  majority  of  them,  never- 
theless, continue  to  move  about  and  attend  to  business,  make  visits, 
and  go  on  foot,  as  if  they  had  perfect  health. 

**  Except  in  a  few  cases,  lesions  of  sensibility  are  not  easily  demon- 
strated in  this  period  of  the  disease ;  enfeeblement  or  loss  of  sight, 
either  on  one  side  only  or  on  both  sides,  coincides,  nevertheless,  some- 
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times  with  the  manifestafcion  of  the  first  symptoms  of  impediment  of 
speech ;  the  tactile  sensibility  is  probably  bluuted,  alno,  at  this  epoch, 
because  the  majority  of  the  paralytic  insane  appear  to  be  hardly  con- 
scious of  their  hurts. 

"  There  is  almost  invariably  lesion  of  the  intellectual  functions  when 
diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis  has  acquired  sufficient  intensity  to  affect 
evidently  the  exercise  of  voluntary  movements.  All  patients  do  not  ne- 
cessarily become  delirious,  all  do  not  necessarily  lose  then  their  habitual 
judgment ;  but  if  they  be  submitted  to  an  attentive  examination,  it 
will  be  discovered,  nearly  constantly,  that  there  are,  even  when  the 
inflammation  is  but  slightly  advanced,  either  sig^s  of  delirium,  or  irra- 
tional conceptions,  or  symptoms  of  commencing,  or  even  already  Tery 
manifest  dementia. 

"  Maniacal  petulance,  exaggeration  of  ambitious  ideas,  predominance 
of  a  certain  number  of  melancholic  ideas,  and  powerlessness  of  the 
intellect,  constitute  the  types  of  mental  alienation  or  intellectual  en- 
feeblement  which  require  to  be  particularly  noted  in  the  first  stage  of 
diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis 

"  The  predominance  of  ambitious  conceptions  is  most  frequent  in 
those  individuals  whose  encephalic  nervous  centres  are  menaoed,  and, 
indeed,  are  already  attacked  by  chronic  and  progressive  diffuse  inflam- 
mation. At  first,  the  subjects  who  are  suffering  from  this  malady 
exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  in  speakine^  of  their  dignities,  their 
titles,  their  acquisitions,  their  riches,  and  the  elevation  which  they 
expect,  and  they  consider  twice  before  they  proclaim  publicly  and 
haughtily  that  they  will  presently  be  seated  upon  some  throne.  They 
fear  still  to  encounter  incredulity  in  endeavouring  to  pass  themselves 
as  illustrious  conquerors,  and  in  claiming  those  honours  which  are  the 
apanage  of  great  fortunes ;  but  quickly  all  hesitation  terminates,  and 
they  assert  with  a  kind  of  joyous  emphasis  before  every  one  that  they 
have  discovered  mines  of  gold,  that  they  possess  mines  of  diamonds^ 
that  they  are  about  to  erect  sumptuous  palaces,  that  they  surpass  the 
greatest  painters  and  poets  in  talent,  that  they  can  resuscitate  the 
dead,  create  anew  the  world,  and  dismay  armies  by  the  force  of  their 
will.  All  these  follies  are  uttered  with  quiverings  of  the  voice  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  impediment  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  tiiey 
are  accompanied  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  satisfaction,  and  content- 
ment, which  form  a  marked  contrast  with  the  painful  impression  which 
they  never  fail  to  produce  upon  those  before  whom  the  deludons  are 
manifested. 

"  The  melancholic  type  occupies  also  an  important  place  among  the 
functional  manifestations  of  diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis,  and  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  this  form  of  delirium  has  been  manifested,  in  subjects 
suffering  from  the  initiatory  stage  of  general  paralysis,  nearly  as  fre- 
quently as  ambitious  monomania.  Thus,  among  the  individuals  of 
whom  we  purpose  to  speak  presently,  there  are  found  solely  discourage 
ing,  fearful,  and  horrible  ideas.  Some  imagine  that  they  are  about  tu 
be  guillotined,  others  that  they  are  calumniated,  others  that  it  is 
sought  to  poison  them  ;  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  a  wretched  appearance 
and  countenance,  they  refuse  to  speak,  to  do  anything,  to  take  their 
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fobd,  and  the  efforts  made  in  order  to  make  them  eat  and  to  feed  them 
are  rarely  followed  with  success,  so  that  these  paral  vtic  lypemaniacs 
succumb  generally  much  more  rapidly  than  melanchohcs  not  paralysed. 

''  Hallucinations,  more  or  less  active  and  yariable  in  their  form,  and 
affecting  the  sight,  the  hearing,  and  the  visceral  sensibility,  are  ofben 
added,  among  paralytics  suffering  from  the  beginning  of  diffuse  cerebral 
inflammation,  to  the  symptoms  of  mania,  of  ambitious  monomania,  and 
lypemania;  but,  in  general,  the  hallucinations  tend  to  disappear  in 
proportion  as  the  inflammatory  action  tends  to  induce  disorganization 
of  the  cortical  nervous  element. 

"  Enfeeblement  of  memory  and  obliteration  of  the  understanding, 
complicated  or  not  with  delirium,  and  with  or  without  appearance  of 
irrationality,  ought  to  be  accounted  among  the  most  insidious  and  most 
ordinary  manifestations  of  commencing  chronic  periencephalitis.  The 
importance  of  these  phenomena  cannot  remain  long  misunderstood 
when  the  patients  are  the  first  to  remark  that  they  ofben  forget  dates 
and  make  omissions  which  they  seek  to  avoid ;  when  they  complain  of 
a  failure  of  attention,  either  when  they  listen,  or  when  they  read,  or 
when  they  write ;  when  they  become  confused  in  their  calculations  and 
aflirm  that  they  have  not  the  capacity  necessary  to  superintend  their 
domestic  interests,  to  fulfil  the  obligations  attached  to  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  conduct  properly  their  commercial  and  industrial  under- 
takings. 

"  When  these  first  signs  of  dementia  are  mingled  with  absurd  con- 
ceptions, ideas  of  grandeur  and  opulence,  frequent  ravings,  symptoms 
of  exaltation,  and  sleeplessness ;  and  the  patients  prove  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  actions  that  they  no  longer  exercise  any  control  over  their 
decisions,  it  is  still  more  easily  and  immediately  perceived  that  the 
encephalic  inflammation  has  already  gravely  compromised  the  organ  of 
thought. 

"  ft  is  easy,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  the  true 
state  of  the  organs  which  serve  for  the  manifestations  of  the  un- 
derstanding, when  the  subjects  who  manifest  the  first  muscular  symp- 
toms of  incomplete  general  paralysis  in  nowise  fall  from  their  accustomed 
tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  when  they  do  not  cease  to  g^ve  proof  of 
perfect  rectitude  and  judgment,  and  they  continue  to  manifest  the 
bearing  and  conduct  of  sane  men. 

*'  Experience,  nevertheless,  has  convinced  us  that  these  appearances 
ought  to  inspire  only  dubious  confidence,  because  they  serve  nearly 
always  to  mask  the  invasion  of  dementia.  When  patients  are  exa- 
mined with  core  who  have  at  the  time  a  difiiculty  in  articulation  and 
in  governing  their  general  movements,  we  may  quickly  assure  ourselves, 
nearly  always,  that  the  operations  of  their  understanding  are  less  facile 
and  prompt  than  was  formerly  the  case,  that  their  conversation  has 
become  barren,  that  they  devote  much  time  to  make  and  correct  their 
letters  and  in  collecting  their  ideas,  that  they  are  irresolute,  hesitate 
to  begin  anything,  and  have  little  confidence  in  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friends,  the  relations  who  have  famihar  intercourse 
with  them,  will  tell  you  that  they  repeat  without  knowing  it,  that 
their  principles  are  not  so  elevated  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the 
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field  of  tbeir  conceptions  becomes  narrower  and  narrower.    They  are 
|ben  upon  the  brink  of  dementia. 

"  I  do  not  affirm  that  chronic  periencephalitis  always  and  necessarily 
(qu'il  wit  dans  Pessenee)  affects  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  very  rarely  spares  them.  (Vol.  L  pp. 
274-278.) 

We  cannot  follow  further  in  detail  M.  Calmeirs  carefully 
wrought  description.  But  we  would  add,  from  his  summary, 
that  incomplete  general  paralysis  especially  attacks  males, 
young,  robust,  sanguine,  and  with  a  well-developed  mus- 
cular system ;  it  is  apt  to  be  induced  by  all  causes  which  ex- 
ercise an  irritating  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  after  some 
months'  duration  (twelve  or  fifteen)  it  ofken  causes  a  general 
powerlessness  of  all  the  muscles,  and,  more  or  less,  complete 
abolition  of  the  intellectual  functions ;  it  often  manifestly  affects 
the  senses  and  the  transmission  of  tactile  and  visceral  impres- 
sions ;  it  is  occasionally  aggravated  suddenly  by  intercurrent  con- 
gestive attacks,  and  its  progress  is  at  times  interrupted  by  re* 
missions ;  it  is  essentially  grave  in  character,  but  its  degree  of 
gravity  depends  in  part  upon  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  affects 
or  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  in  the  encephalon. 

Is  incomplete  general  paralysis  a  hopeless  disease  ?  When  the 
malady  is  fully  formed,  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  the  affir- 
mative.    M.  Calmeil's  opinion  is  very  far  from  encooragiDg* 

"  Physicians  who  have  observed  but  doubtful  cases,  or  but  few  in- 
stances of  diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis  easily  confound  the  remis- 
sions of  this  affection  with  cases  of  cure ;  but  those  who  have  con- 
tinued their  observations  over  a  greater  period  than  a  year,  and  who 
have  studied  the  course  of  periencephalitis  in  great  hospitals,  are 
nearly  unanimous  in  proclaiming  the  rarity  of  true  cures.  We  ought, 
then,  to  feel  glad  if  after  many  able  combinations  we  have  succeeded 
in  retarding  notably  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  in  bringing  about 
intermissions  of  some  duration."     (Vol.  i.  p.  286.) 

The  chief  points  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  are  as 
follows : — 

Removal  of  the  patient  to  an  asylum,  or  to  a  commodious 
house  in  the  country,  where  he  may  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
influence  of  business  or  family  cares ;  a  generous,  but  not  rich  or 
stimulating  diet ;  diluent  and  saline  drinks ;  if  young  and  robust 
small  general  and  local  bleedings,  which  are  to  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals, according  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  symptoms — 
ordinarily  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  months ;  warm  baths,  pro- 
longed during  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  with  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  head  or  the  douche,  according  to  the  degree  of 
maniacal  petulance  or  of  fury ;  hot  pediluvia  with  sinapisms^  or 
pediluvia  with  chlorhydric  acid,  and  purgatives. 
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The  activity  of  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  diminished  if 
the  loss  of  memory,  the  obliteration  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
the  difficulty  of  speech  augment,  notwithstanding  the  remedies 
ttsedy  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  setons,  blisters,  or  cauterization. 

So  soon  as  indications  of  serous  infiltration,  or  softening  and 
disintegration  of  the  brain,  become  evident,  all  curative  treatment 
should  be  renounced.  The  physician's  duty  is  then  perforce 
confined  to  directing  such  hygienic  care  as  may  best  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  except  when  furious  exaltation  super- 
venes as  a  sequel  of  intercurrent  congestion,  which  must  be  met 
by  such  a  combination  of  the  measures  already  mentioned  as  ex« 
perience  in  each  case  alone  can  determine. 

Diffuse  chronic  periencephalitis  does  not  always  run  a  simple 
course.  Often  it  is  complicated  by  alarming  apoplectic  symptoms, 
coma,  paroxysms  of  convulsion,  or  by  the  paralysis  tending  to 
manifest  itself  more  markedly  in  certain  of  the  limbs.  These 
phenomena  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  supervention  of  inflamma- 
tory and  congestive  recrudescences ;  the  course  of  the  chronic 
inflammation  is,  in  fact,  traversed  by  true  accessions  of  acute 
encephalitis.  These  recrudescences  may  be  localized  in  any 
portion  of  the  encephalon,  and  their  seat  after  death  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  usual  products  and  effects  of  inflammation. 
The  complications  must  be  combated  by  a  well-regulated  anti- 
phlogistic and  hygienic  treatment. 

IV.  Softening  of  the  Brain. — M.  Calmeil  treats  of  acute  and 
chronic  cerebral  ramoUissement,  the  former  being  distinguished 
as  acute,  the  latter  as  chronic  local  encephalitis  without  blood- 
clots,  seated  under  the  form  of  circumscribed  foci,  either  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  encephalon. 

Acute  local  encephalitis  without  clot  is  brought  about  by  the 
same  mechanism  as  the  great  cerebral  haemorrhages,  but  it  differs 
from  the  latter  in  this  respect,  that  the  congested  capillaries  pour 
into  the  interstices  of  the  nervous  tissue  plasma  and  a  few  blood 
globules,  but  not  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood  itself.  The 
study,  then,  of  this  form  of  encephalitis  will  include  the  so-called 
sanguineous  infiltrations,  ramoUissements  of  every  colour,  recent 
abscesses,  whether  encysted  or  not,  these  as  well  as  other  cerebral 
lesions,  originating  in,  and  being  consequences  of,  localized  in- 
flammatory action. 

The  changes  manifested  in  the  inflamed  cerebral  tissue  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  local  encephalitis  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

( I .)  Congestion  and  redness  of  the  capillaries.  (2.)  Hepatisation 
of  the  inflamed  nervous  substance.  (3.)  Softening,  During  the 
period  of  hepatisation,  the  inflamed  centre  presents,  under  the 
microscope,  besides  repletion  of  the  capillaries,  extravasated  and 
granular  elements;  during  the  period  of  softening  the  nervous 
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substance  is  found  to  be  permeated  witb  serum  and  fibrinons  ex- 
udation, softened,  stuffed  as  it  were,  with  spherical  granules, 
large  granular  cells,  and  occasionally  pus  globules;  and  the 
nervous  tissue  itself  is  found  to  be  more  or  less  broken  down. 
True  abscess  of  the  brain  differs  but  little  from  ordinary  foci  of 
ramollissement,  the  number  of  pus  globules  in  the  former  being 
much  more  considerable  than  the  number  of  large  granular  ceUs 
within  their  detritus. 

Acute  local  encephalitis  may  occur  in  one  spot  only  of  the 
cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  or  it  may  have  many  seats,  either  on 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  encephalon.  The  morbid  action  may 
not  occupy  a  space  larger  than  a  pellet,  or  it  may  equal  in 
volume  an  almond  or  an  apple,  or  it  may  even  extend  to  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  hemisphere. 

Chronic  local  encephalitis  differs  from  the  acute  in  the  duration 
or  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  action,  and  after  death,  cysts  filled 
with  pus,  granules,  agminated  cells,  or  a  melange  of  these  matters, 
cicatrices,  or  sundry  membraniform  structures,  formed  from  the 
plastic  fluids  effused  into  the  inflamed  parts,  are  often  met  witb. 

V.  Cerebral  hemorrhage. — Sanguineous  apoplexy,  interstitial 
cerebral  heemorrhage,  according  to  M.  Galmeil,  is  occasioned  by 
the  same  causes,  and  is  developed  under  the  same  circumstances, 
as  every  form  of  encephalitis.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  acute  local  encephalitis  with  extravasation  of  blood. 
It  resembles  in  almost  every  particular  acute  local  encephalitis 
without  hemorrhage,  or  local  cerebral  ramollissement,  differing 
from  this  affection  chiefly  in  the  extravasation  of  blood. 
It  may  occur  at  a  point  already  softened  and  affected  with  local 
acute  encephalitis,  or  it  may  take  place  in  a  spot  free  from  all 
inflammatory  action.  In  effusions  of  the  first  character  which  prove 
suddenly  fatal,  the  granular  products  of  inflammation  are  fonnd  in 
abundance  in  the  softened  nervous  tissue,  but  not  in  the  recent 
coagulum ;  in  those  effusions  which  take  place  in  a  locality  free 
from  all  anterior  inflammatory  action,  and  during  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  period  of  congestion,  there  does  not  exist  at  the  seat 
of  rupture,  neither  in  the  torn  tissue  nor  in  the  blood,  any  granular 
element.  Heemorrhagic  foci,  seven  or  eight  days  old,  resemble 
in  almost  every  respect  foci  of  ramollissement  without  clot ;  they 
differ  little  except  in  the  volume  of  the  coagulum  contained  in 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  that  a  heemorrhagic  focus 
should  form  in  the  cerebrum,  that  the  nervous  substance  should 
invariably  have  been  previously  softened,  but  it  is  occasionally 
affected  at  the  moment  of  effusion  by  softening  more  or  less 
manifest.  The  diminution  of  consistency  in  the  nervous  sab* 
stance  which  is  found  immediately  aft^er  the  formation  of  an 
effusion  during  the  period  of  congestion,  depends  solely  upon  the 
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presence  of  effused  seroas  and  fibrinoas  liquids,  because  no 
grannlar  cells  are  present,  and  the  tissue  is  not  much  disinte- 
grated ;  but  the  softening  which  supervenes  a  few  days  after  the 
formation  of  the  coagulum  is  characterized  by  an  abundance  of 
granular  cells  and  the  complete  disintegration  of  the  nervous  fibres. 
On  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  seats  of  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage,  when  this  does  not  quickly  compromise  life,  or  of  the  nan- 
dcute  stage  of  local  encephalitis  with  extravasation  of  blood,  we 
shall  not  dwell,  although  these  changes  and  the  symptoms  they 
give  rise  to  are  discussed  at  length  by  M.  Calmeil. 

Our  main  object  has  been  to  convey  some  notion  of  M.  Galmeils 
pathological  opinions,  for  these  constitute  the  most  novel  portion 
of  his  work — we  will  not  say  most  interesting,  or  most  valuable, 
since  this  would  be  a  moot  point  with  many  persons.  For  there 
are  some  who  will  doubtless  regard  M.  Galmeil's  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  affections  of  which  he 
treats  as  of  greatest  value  ;  others  the  numerous  and  careful  reports 
of  cases  and  summaries  of  facts  which  he  gives.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  M.  Galmeil's  pathology  has  an  immediate  and  important 
bearing  upon  his  practice  at  the  bed-side, — it  in  fact  governs  that 
practice  entirely ;  nay  more,  it  is  requisite  to  know  M.  Galmeils 
practice,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  his  pathology.  He  discusses 
the  treatment  proper  to  each  of  the  cerebral  affections  of  which  he 
writes  in  its  proper  place  apart,  and  at  the  termination  of  his 
work  he  considers  at  length  the  treatment  proper  to  be  pursued 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain. 

Let  it  be  premised  here  that  the  causes  which  predispose  to,  or 
determine  idiopathic  cerebral  affections,  are  the  same  under  every 
variety  of  form  of  those  affections.  Hereditary  predisposition 
plays  an  important  causative  part  in  many  instances ;  men  with 
Tolnminous  hearts,  well  developed  muscular  systems,  full  blooded, 
and  of  hasty,  overbearing,  passionate  character,  are  liable  to  these 
maladies.  Males  are  more  liable  than  females,  but  the  liabilities 
to  the  different  forms  of  inflammatory  cerebral  diseases,  differ 
at  various  periods  of  life.  Powerful  emotions  of  every  kind  are  apt 
to  determine  attacks ;  so  also  and  very  markedly  the  imbibition 
of  spirituous  liquors.  Active  exercise  under  a  hot  sun  and  certain 
not  well-defined  meteorological  changes,  are  also  influential  causes. 

A  knowledge  of  these  causes  forms  the  basis  of  a  well-consi- 
dered preservative  treatment,  and  M.  Galmeil  particularly  insists 
on  the  importance  of  such  a  treatment  in  the  case  of  children 
whose  parents  and  ancestors  have  shown  a  marked  predisposition 
to  head  affections,  and  who  themselves  have  suffered  from  any 
cerebral  disturbance  in  infancy,  or  manifested  precocity  in  child- 
hood.    Such  children  should  be  pursued  by  a  carefully  regulated 
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hygiene,  pariicalarly  in  their  school  days,  and  maeh  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  profession  for  them.  It 
is  not  necessaiy,  however,  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting  the 
methods  of  care  which  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  these  can 
hardly  be  overlooked  as  soon  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  of  the  diseases  are  rightly  apprehended. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  during  the  initiatory  stage  and 
culmination  of  encephalic  inflammation,  should  be,  according  to 
M.  Galmeil,  essentially  antiphlogistic.  His  sheet-anchor  is  the 
lancet.  Full  and  reiterated  bleedings  from  the  arm,  according  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  symptoms,  and  the  age,  and  general 
condition  of  the  patient ;  while,  when  the  lancet  may  be  inad- 
visable, or,  as  a  concomitant  of  it,  the  cupping-glass  and  leeches 
are  to  be  freely  used.  Blood-letting  in  fact,  general  and.  local,  is 
the  great  remedy,  and  its  use  is  to  be  governed  by  those  rules 
which  are  set  forth  in  every  work  on  practical  medicine.  Along 
with  blood' letting  purgatives  may  be  used,  and  the  rigid  and 
careful  application  of  cold  (particularly  ice)  to  the  bead,  vesica- 
tones,  with  diluent  and  saline  drinks,  complete  the  antiphlogistic 
scheme  requisite  in  cerebral  affections  characterized  by  inflam- 
mation. Compression  of  the  carotids  may  be  used  with  benefit 
during  convulsive  paroxysms.  The  diet,  of  course,  must  be 
simple,  plain,  and  non-stimulating,  and  steadily  watched. 

In  the  chronic  state  of  these  affections  carefully  regulated 
blood-letting,  general  or  local,  must  be  made  use  of  either  to 
combat  the  progress  of  the  affection,  or  to  check  or  overcome  re- 
crudescences, together  with  purgatives,  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  immersing  the  patient  three,  four,  or  even  five  hours,  cold 
being  applied  to  the  head  at  the  time ;  vesicatories,  setons,  and 
moxas,  and  a  carefully  regulated  diet. 

Now  the  treatment  recommended  by.  M.  Calmeil  clearly  indi- 
cates (what,  however,  is  very  apparent  from  the  general  tendency 
of  his  reasoning)  the  vice  of  his  whole  book.  He  speaks  of  in- 
flammation as  if  it  were  a  clearly  defined  pathological  state,  subject 
only  to  variations  in  degree  of  intensity,  and  consequently  to  be 
combated  invariably  by  the  same  means  applied  with  different 
degrees  of  vigour.  He  does  not  seem  to  recognise,  or  he  lays 
slight  stress  upon,  the  modifications  which  inflammatory  action 
undergoes  from  an  impoverished  or  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  or 
of  the  system  generally,  and  that  the  indications  of  treatment 
differ  much,  under  these  circumstances,  from  those  applicable 
to  inflammatory  affections  of  a  sthenic  character.  He,  in  fact, 
governs  his  treatment  of  so-called  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  brain  by  a  preconceived,  but  limited  idea  of  the  nature  of 
inflammatory  action,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  us  to  recognise 
sufficiently  the  extent  to  which  the  character  of  the  morbid 
change  may  be  affected  by  a  co-existent  abnormal  condition  of 
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the  Bystem.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  such  a  con- 
dition, whether  in  the  form  of  Bright's  disease,  scrofulous  taint, 
febrile  infection,  or  anaemia,  modifies  very  considerably  the  pro- 
cess, results,  and  general  character  of  inflammatory  cerebral 
afiections,  and  that  it  should  exercise  a  most  important  influence 
upon  the  nature  of  the  treatment  adopted.  Upon  this  question, 
so  clearly  recognised  by  English  physicians,  we  need  not  dwell, 
otherwise  than  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered 
by  M.  Calmeil. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this,  to  us,  serious  drawback,  we 
would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  M.  Calmeil's  treatise,  from  the  vast 
amount  of  valuable  matter  which  it  contains,  and  from  the  dis- 
tinguished character  of  the  writer,  claims  a  very  honoiurable 
position  in  medical  literature,  and  it  will  form  a  fitting  com- 
panion to  Lallemand's  anatomico-pathological  researches  on  the 
encephalon. 


Abt.  IV.— TBANSITOEY   HOMICIDAL    MANIA:     WHERE 
DOES  REASON  END  OE  MANIA  BEGIN  ? 
Br  M.  Ls  Db.  a.  Djsvxbgib. 

{Head  before  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine,  Pari*,) 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1854,  a  young  man  aged  nineteen 
years,  the  son  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  Bordeaux, 
dined  with  his  father,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  bis 
stepmother,  whom  he  had  regarded  from  his  ninth  year  first  with 
dislike,  and  subsequently  with  gradually  increasing  aversion. 

The  dinner,  at  which  several  friends  should  have  been  present, 
passed  without  any  unusual  incidents.  At  dessert,  young  Julius 
quitted  the  table,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room  in  order  to 
warm  himself,  but  a  fire  had  not  been  lit  there.  He  then  as- 
cended to  his  chamber  and  took  his  fowling-piece  and  straw-hat, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  stroll  in  the  country,  as  was  his  wont, 
when  an  idea  of  suicide,  which  had  tormented  him  for  a  month, 
suddenly  occupied  his  mind,  and  as  suddenly  was  changed  into 
the  thought  of  killing  his  stepmother. 

He  threw  aside  his  fowling-piece,  went  to  his  brother  s  room  to 
seek  two  pistols  which  had  been  charged  three  weeks,  although 
he  was  ignorant  in  what  manner  they  were  loaded,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  pistols  of  his  own  that  he  had  charged  the  day 
before. 

He  descended  into  the  dining-room,  approached  his  step- 
mother, still  at  table  with  her  husband,  and  discharged  one  of 
the  pistols  at  her  temple. 

NO.  XVt — NEW  SERIES.  N  N 
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Madame  X  sank  down,  and  the  young  man  recoiling, 

rested  motionless  against  the  wall.  His  father  rose  to  seize  him, 
hut  a  feeling  of  self-preservation  heing  aroused  in  Julius,  he  fled 
across  the  kitchen,  tnrough  the  midst  of  the  terrified  domestics, 
who  had  run  at  the  sound  of  fire-arms,  and  he  cried,  "I  am  a 
madman — an  insensate  f  I  have  kiUed  my  stepmother  f 

He  left  the  house,  surrendered  himself  to  the  commissary  of 
poIicjB,  and  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  deed. 

Before  and  until  this  murder  the  life  of  this  young  man  had 
been  regular,  indeed  exemplary ;  he  avoided  youths  of  his  own 
age,  or  associated  but  little  with  them,  notwithstanding  his  great 
fortune.  He  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a  son  and  the  ejection  of 
a  brother,  and  his  occupation  was  regular  in  a  banking-bouse. 

If  the  deed  which  the  young  Julius  committed  was  an  act  of 
madness,  there  must  have  been  a  brusque,  rapid,  and  instanta- 
neous ^passage  from  reason  to  insanity,  and  an  instantaneous 
return  irom  insanity  to  reason.  This,  then,  would  be  a  very  clear 
example  of  the  species  of  insanity  which  has  been  termed  tran- 
sitory. 

\Vbet*e,  then,  was  the  limit  in  this  case  between  reason  and 
madness?  Through  what  grades  of  change  did  the  intellectual 
faculties  pass  to  biing  about  such  a  transition,  and  to  attain  ex- 
tremes so  opposed  ?  This  is  what  we  have  to  ascertain.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  be  said  that  the  jury  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Pnu,  before  which  the  case  was  tried,  adopted  the  opinion  which 
MM.  Gintrac,  Delafosse  (of  Bordeaux),  Calmeil,  Tardieu,  and 
myself  enteiiained,  and  considered  the  young  Julius  as  not  pos- 
sessing his  free- will  at  the  moment  of  committing  the  deed,  since 
the  court  has  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  pure  and  simple. 

This  judgment  is  very  different  from  an  opinion  which  was 
expressed  at  a  period  not  very  far  distant,  by  M.  Dupin,  at  that 
time  advocate,  who  wrote  in  these  terms  to  the  then  prefect  of 
police  :— 

"  Monomania  is  a  new  resource  of  medicine,  but  it  will  prove  too 
convenient,  at  one  time  to  tear  the  culpable  from  the  just  severity  of 
the  law ;  at  another,  to  deprive  arbitrarily  a  citizen  of  his  lib^y. 
When  they  might  not  be  able  to  say  '  he  is  guilty,'  they  will  say,  *  he 
is  mad,'  and  Charenton  will  replace  the  Bastille.*' 

This  was  written  in  the  month  of  March,  1820,  in  connexion 
with  the  case  of  an  individual  supposed  to  be  detained  unjustly 
at  Charenton.  Now,  this  person  had  had,  from  1804  even  to  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  a  fixed  idea  that  he  was  loved  by  all  the 
French  princesses.  He  sent  to  them,  or  threw  into  their  carriage, 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  amorous  remembrances.  He 
had  been  five  times  under  arrest;  yet  he  possessed  fully  his  intel- 
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lectttal  facalties  upon  any  other  subject,  and  he  was  a  man  of 
learning;  and  thus  it  happened  that  M.  Dupin  was  led  into 
error. 

The  afore*mentioned  judgment  differs,  also,  very  considerably 
firom  an  opinion  given  at  timt  time  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
magistrates,  who  said  to  Marc,  in  reference  to  a  case  similar  to 
that  tried  before  the  Imperial  Court  at  Pau  : — "  These  men  are 
madmen;  but  it  is  necessary  to  cure  their  fnad  acts  in  the 
Place  de  Orive" 

The  science  of  mental  alienation  has,  then,  made  very  great 
progress,  since  its  doctrines  have  penetrated  even  the  minds  of 
persons  the  least  acquainted  with  medicine,  and  have  at  once 
become  understood  and  comprehended  by  them. 

What  data  has  it  furnished  ? 

What  precepts  has  it  laid  down  ? 

*  These  data  and  these  precepts,  can  they  guide  the  physician  in 
the  appreciation  of  facts,  so  as  to  make  now  evident  that  which 
formerly  was  denied  absolutely,  since  these  ideas  were  at  one  time 
rejected  entirely  by  public  opinion  ?  It  is  this  that  we  propose 
to  inquire  into  ;  and  in  order  to  show  how  greatly  we  differ  from 
the  past,  we  shall  make  an  appeal  to  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Pinel  had  oast 
upon  the  science  of  mental  alienation  a  light  most  fruitful  for  the 
fhture.  His  pupils,  Esquirol,  Ferrus,  and  Falret,  and  the  pupils, 
also,  of  the  last-named  men,  Oeorget  and  Leuret,  studied  and 
observed  those  varieties  of  insanity  which  until  then  had  escaped 
the  physicians  of  that  epoch.  Marc,  following  closely  upon  these 
so-weighty  studies,  collected  from  the  annals  of  justice  all  the 
facts  which  could  be  grouped  around  these  new  ideas.* 

Then  appeared,  in  1826,  those  remarkable  articles  of  Georget, 
upon  many  criminal  processes,  in  the  Archives  Oen^raUs  de  -M/- 
decine,^  where  he  assigned  and  specified  the  part  of  each  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  seeking  thus  to  define  them  clearly  and  to 
establish  their  respective  attributes. 

Haste  wo  to  say,  that  Esquirol  on  the  one  part,  and  M.  Fenus 
on  the  other,  have  added  lustre  to  the  clear  and  lucid  inquiry  of 
Georget  by  their  learned  lectures,  their  works,  and  their  pro- 
foundly elaborated   articles  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 

MsdicalesX 

Then,  also,  arose  those  animated  discussions  between  phy- 
sicians, magistrates,  and  advocates,  upon  monomanias;  but  the 
acts  of  transitory  madness  were  but  slightly  glanced  at. 

*  Maro:  De  la  FolUy  eontidirie  dans  <e»  SapporU  avee  la  Quettumi  MedieO' 

judieiaira.    Paria.    1840.    t.  i. 

f  l\>mefl  viii.,  x.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiil.,  and  xiv. 
t  See  Esquirol:  Det  Mataditi  MaUalei  eonsidirie  sous  Ui  Rofports  Midkal, 
BygiiniquCf  ct  M6dicihleg<U,    Paris.    1838.    2  vols,  in  8yo. 
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By  a  coincidence  entirely  fortuitous,  there  bad  occurred,  miSin 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  processes  of  Leger,  Feldtmano, 
Lecoufife,  Jean  Poire,  Fapavoine,  and  Henriette  Cornier,  which 
had  opened  a  wide  gate  to  psychological  discussions — discus- 
sions  which  contiibuted  not  a  little  to  ensure  the  prevalence  of 
the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  by  the  masters'  of  the 
science. 

Thus,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  years  or  more,  we  have 
passed  from  incredulity,  nay  more,  from  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance respecting  the  varieties  of  insanity,  to  an  advancement  so 
immense,  that  at  this  day  magistrates  and  juries  have  accepted  as 
clearly  established,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  delirious  ideas  upon  a 
» solitary  point  (monoTnanid),  but  also  of  transient  aberrations  of  the 
reason,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  transformed,  in  times  past, 
the  upright  man  into  a  criminal,  so  much  the  greater  that  he  had 
carried  his  perversion  of  heart  even  to  the  extent  of  biding  during 
many  years,  under  conduct  the  most  irreproachable,  the  villany 
of  his  disposition. 

It  is  no  longer  advocates  who  appeal  to  science  to  aid  their 
clients,  but  magistrates,  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and 
the  feeble  interest  which  has  guided  the  perpetrator  of  it,  address 
themselves  to  skilled  men,  and  interrogate  them  upon  the  crimi- 
nality or  non-criminality  of  the  deed. 

Nevertheless,  if  monomania,  or  delirious  madness  upon  a 
solitary  point,  with  its  diversities,  its  varieties  of  haughty,  homi' 
cidal,  suicidal,  incendiary,  and  contagious  or  imitative  mo- 
nomania, are  generally  accepted  by  magistrates  and  juries  as 
implying  a  fixed  delirious,  irresistible  idea,  which  fetters  the 
moral  liberty,  and  dominates  it  entirely,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
it  is  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  the  monomania  is  accom- 
panied  with  hallucinations,  and  of  which  a  fact  quoted  by  Esquirol, 
among  many,  affords  us  a  striking  example. 

A  young  girl  in  the  Salpetri^re  never  saw  Esquirol  approach 
her  without  seeking  to  kill  him.  Being  attacked  with  sickness, 
she  was  placed  in  the  infirmary.  One  day,  preserving  the  greatest 
quietude,  she  suffered  Esquirol  to  approach  her,  when  raising 
herself  hastily  upon  her  bed,  she  seized  him  by  the  cravat  in 
order  to  strangle  him.  She  was  afiOicted  with  homicidal  mono- 
mania, accompanied  with  hallucination,  because  she  believed  that 
in  Esquirol  she  saw  the  lover  who  had  deceived  her. 

Putting  aside  cases  of  homicidal  monomania,  complicated  with 
hallucinations,  doubt  is  still  unquestionably  entertained  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  and  men  of  the  world,  especially  when  trusting 
to  their  own  judgment,  whatever  in  other  respects  may  be  their 
capacity  and  learning.  The  following  fact  related  by  Dr.  Bennes, 
(of  Bergerac),  will  show  the  grave  errors  into  which  magistrates 
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may  be  led  when  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consult 
physicians. 

B ,  a  rigorously  upright  man,  loving  his  mother,  and  en- 
compassing her  with  affectionate  attentions,  married  a  cousin ;  but 
he  declared  shortly  after  his  marriage,  that  if  he  had  any  children 
he  would  desert  them.  Judge  then  of  the  reception  which  Dr. 
Bennes  received  when,  at  a  later  date,  being  called  upon  to  attend 
the  young  wife  in  childbed,  he  went  cheerfully  to  announce  to 
B.  the  happy  deliverance  of  the  mother  !  Some  time  after  she 
was  sent  back  to  her  family,  as  well  as  the  infant,  which  he 
quickly  sought  to  disinherit. 

The  mother  of  B.  died.  Being  ready  of  hand,  and  besides  very 
ingenious,  tbis  man  fabricated  a  coffin  of  wood,  and  one  also  of 
lead,  and  he  enclosed  in  them  the  corpse  of  his  mother,  and  shut 
up  the  remains  in  a  dark  room  in  his  own  house.  Soon  after  he 
believed  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  spies  and  enemies ;  and  he 
never  went  out  unless  armed  to  the  teeth,  when  he  spread  terror 
around  him.  Subsequently  he  thought  that  it  was  attempted  to 
poison  him ;  then  he  bought  his  provisions  himself,  prepared  his 
own  food,  and  waited  upon  himself,  and  he  would  not  permit  any 
domestic  to  enter  into  his  house.  He  collected  there  powder, 
lead,  guns,  and  combustibles,  ready  to  defend  himself  against 
invasion,  and  to  bum  his  house,  intending  to  blow  out  his  brains 
ia  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

He  sold  an  estate  that  was  left  to  him,  and  the  40,000  francs 
which  he  received  for  it  he  carried  constantly  about  with  him 
in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  so  that  nothing  might  revert  to  his 
daughter. 

A  year  passed  on,  this  disordered  state  of  the  intellect 
continuing.  A]l-Saints  day  arrived.  B.  had  been  over-excited. 
He  met  a  servant  who  a  year  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide 
himself,  in  order  to  evade  the  consequences  of  B.'s  vengeance. 
He  fired  upon  him  twice  with  a  fowling-piece,  two  balls  traversing 
one  of  the  domestic  s  arms.  Another  servant  who  ran  to  help 
the  wounded  one  was  attacked  by  B.,  who  cast  him  down  and 
shattered  a  leg. 

Then  the  madman  entered  his  house,  seized  a  torch,  hastened 
to  the  bam  of  his  nearest  neighbour,  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  after- 
wards ignited  his  oNvn  house. 

Every  one  hastened  to  give  help,  but  B.  fired  eight  times  suc- 
cessively upon  those  who  approached  both  the  burning  buildings. 
He  uttered  at  each  report  of  his  gun  strident  cries,  which  resem- 
bled the  outbursts  of  an  infernal  laugh. 

Ere  long  the  burning  of  his  own  house  made  progress ;  an 
explosion  occurred,  the  accumulation  of  powder  having  ignited  ; 
and  lastly,  this  furious  maniac  disappeared  in  the  flames» 
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And  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish  what  remained  intact? 
Solely  the  coffin  of  his  mother  / 

This  was  a  man  in  whom  the  leader  of  the  bar  had  nut  been 
able  two  months  before  to  recognise  the  signs  of  insanity.  Indeed, 
in  his  calm  moments,  and  beyond  the  circle  of  his  fixed  ideas, 
B.  8  conversation  was  most  consistent.  Even  his  speech  pos* 
sessed  a  certain  charm,  and  he  discussed  indifferent  sabjeots 
wonderfully  well.  Truly  intelligence  and  sagacity  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  one  to  judgfe  if  a  brain  be  healthy  or  diseased ;  it 
is  necessary,  in  addition,  to  have  studied  individuals  suffering  from 
every  variety  and  form  of  insanity. 

An  immense  progress  has  then  been  realized  by  the  habitual 
adoption  of  medico-legal  examinations,  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  mental  alienation,  always  assumed  in  doubtful  cases. 

And  if  we  go  back  to  the  species  of  alienation  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article,  transitory  insanity,  may  we  not  consider 
that  it  is  a  tnie  triumph  for  science  to  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  acquittal  of  the  young  man  of  Bordeaux,  whose  apparently 
criminal  act  we  have  already  recorded  ? 

Those  physicians  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity  admit  that»  besides  dementia,  mania,  and  mono- 
mania,  there  exists  an  instantaneous,  transient  insanity,  which 
they  call  transitory,  and  as  the  result  of  which  an  individual, 
until  then,  in  appearance,  at  least,  of  sound  mind,  commits  sud- 
denly an  homicidal  act,  and  returns  as  suddenly  to  a  atate  of 
reason. 

Seek  we,  then,  to  define  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  ^it- 
sitory  insanity.  It  is  not  that  species  of  insanity  to  which  Marc 
and  some  other  physicians  have  given  the  name — that  is  to  say, 
the  insanity  which  shows  itself  occasionally  among  epileptic  indi- 
viduals, or  among  those  given  to  drunkenness ;  at  least  we  do  not 
understand  the  term  thus.  When  the  deUrious  act  is  manifested 
as  a  sequel  of  epilepsy  or  of  drunkenness,  insane  actions  precede 
the  criminal  deed,  and,  after  its  accomplishment»  traces  of  de- 
lirium persist  for  a  certain  time. 

Is  that  transitory  insanity  which  supervenes  as  a  sequel  of  per- 
sistent  emotions,  since  persistent  emotions  lead  to  monomania  ? 
The  name  does  not  apply  here.  Murder,  committed  under  the 
influence  of  fanaticism,  pride,  hate,  jealousy,  choler^  or  lave  has 
a  known  permanent  cause,  which  acts  incessantly  upon  the  moral 
freedom,  %nd  which,  in  the  end,  dominates  and  vanquishes  it, 
bringing  about  a  criminal  act. 

Violent  passions  stupify  the  judgment,  but  they  do  not  de- 
stroy it ;  they  lead  the  mind  to  extreme  resolves,  but  they  do 
not  deceive  it  In  a  word,  the  man  then  acts  under  the  influ- 
ence of  propensities  which  end  by  governing,  more  or  less,  his 
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actions.  But  his  eoMcience  deceives  him  not.  He  knows 
rightly  that  which  he  does ;  he  understands  the  hearing  and  the 
consequences.  Solely  led  astray  by  the  passions  which  have  dic- 
tated his  acts,  he  trips  up  his  conscience. 

Bellart  has  said  that,  by  assimilating  the  passions  to  mental 
alienation,  immorality  is  justified :  it  is  placed  upon  the  same 
level  as  calamity.  The  man  who  acts  under  the  empire  of  passion 
has  oommenoed  by  suffering  his  will  to  become  depraved.  The 
man  who  acts  under  the  influence  o£  calamity  obeys,  as  a  ma- 
chine, a  force,  the  power  of  which  he  cannot  contend  with. 

Finally,  it  is  not  well  to  apply  the  term  tranHtory  homicidal 
insanity  to  that  condition  of  mind  which  is  developed  under  the 
influence  of  a  nature  originally  depraved,  and  for  which  neither 
educatifm^  nor  precept^  nor  example,  nor  a$8oeiation,  nor  even  a 
rigid  social  position  has  done  anything,  but  which  has  been  en- 
tirely neglected  by  the  individual  thus  unhappily  bom,  as  he 
falls  little  by  httle  into  infamy. 

If,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  motive  to  action  does  not  justify 
the  action  itself,  doubt  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  physician ; 
but  the  criminal  act  should  not  then  be  designated  transitory  in- 
sanity, because  it  has  been  gradually  induced  by  social  circum- 
stances of  an  essentially  vicious  nature.  All  the  causes  that  we 
have  enumerated,  taken  singly  or  in  their  totality,  explain  per- 
fectly, in  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  delirious  idea.  Morally 
and  legally  speaking,  they  explain  also,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the 
sudden  eruption  of  an  act  of  delirium ;  and  they  would  warrant, 
in  certain  cases,  the  admission  of  attenuating  circumstances. 
But,  in  addition  to  insanity  developed  under  the  influence  of  the 
causes  named,  it  is  possible  to  show  another  form  of  alienation 
to  which  the  term  transiixyry  insanity  ought  to  be  applied — that 
is  to  say,  a  form  to  the  ordinary  observer  without  apparent  pre- 
monitions, and  without  appreciable,  proximate,  or  remote  cause, 
manifested  as  suddenly  as  the  explosion  of  powder,  and  ceasing 
completely  with  the  criminal  act.  Is  this  not  the  history  of  the 
young  man  who  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  article,  and  does 
not  the  brief  relation  which  we  have  made  of  his  reputed  criminal 
act  depict  sufficiently  the  species  of  delirium  to  which  we  wish  to 
see  attached  the  denomination  transitory  insanity  t 

No  incentive  to  the  deed,  either  in  passions  not  sufficiently 
repressed,  or  in  an  acquired  fixed  idea ;  antecedents  and  manners 
irreproachable ;  abse.nce  of  hallucinations ;  outbreak  of  insanity 
manifested  by  a  criminal  act,  and  instantaneous  return  to  reason 
as  soon  as  the  deed  was  aGOomplished-»-tbese  are,  according  to  us, 
the  characters  of  transitory  insanity.  Nevertheless,  the  word 
transitory,  perfectly  just  for  the  world  in  general,  in  the  sense 
that  the  madness  is  but  transient,  though  the  deed  done  be  of  th9 
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most  criminal  description,  does  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently  exact 
for  the  physician.  Individaals  of  the  character  described  ought 
not  to  be  considered  of  sound  mind  vhen  an  idea  of  crime  has 
suddenly  risen  within  them,  when  this  idea  has  constituted  with 
them  a  dominant  and  irresistible  thought,  stronger  than  tlie  Me, 
stronger  than  the  will. 

Antecedents  of  family,  divers  acts  of  social  life,  propensities, 
tastes  more  or  less  pei*verted,  tendencies  to  taciturnity,  ideas  of 
suicide,  are  often  manifested  for  many  years  before  the  explosion 
of  the  irresistible  criminal  idea.  So  that,  to  say  that  the  passage 
frofn  reason  to  insanity  can  be  hasty  or  instantaneous  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  physician  is  to  commit  an  error.  This  state  has 
prodromata,  as  every  malady  has ;  and,  according  to  us,  if  then 
prodromata  do  not  exist,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  in  the 
reported  criminal  act  an  act  of  insanity. 

Moreover,  M.  Lelut  {Recherches  des  Analogies  de  la  Folic  et  de 
la  Raison,  a  la  suite  de  son  ouvrage  Le  Dimon  de  Socrate, 
p.  318)  has  said,  with  much  truth,  in  regard  to  this  species  of 
insanity,  that  at  its  commencement,  and  in  the  mental  tendencies 
which  are  the  predisposing  or  constitutional  cause  of  it,  that  in- 
sanity is  still  reason,  as  reason  is  already  insanity  (la  folic  est 
encore  de  la  raison,  comme  la  raison  est  deja  de  la  folic).  This 
constitutes,  for  the  physician,  one  of  the  first  elements  towards 
the  solution  of  the  question. 

A  second  datum  of  great  interest,  in  a  medical  and  moral  point 
of  view,  is  the  disproportion  which  exists  between  the  enormity 
of  the  offence  and  the  motive  or  interest  which  has  led  to  its 
committal. 

If  we  examine  all  the  criminal  processes  which  have  been  in- 
stituted on  the  occasion  of  similar  offences,  and  which  have, 
moreover,  been  diversely  adjudicated  upon,  but  which,  for  the 
physician,  have  been  acts  of  madness,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
motive  which  led  to  the  committal  of  the  deed  was  not,  so  far  as 
its  consequences  were  concerned,  in  relation  with  the  action  itself. 
In  other  words,  the  accused,  in  committing  the  crime,  bad  in 
prospect  the  scaffold  ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  impunity  firom  it, 
he  derived  frequently  no  advantage,  material  or  moral,  from  the 
act  which  he  had  committed. 

Now,  every  important  act  of  a  man  of  sound  mind  has  one  end. 
That  end  is  the  attainment  of  an  advantage  proportionate  to  the 
consequences  of  the  act.  When  an  individual  stakes  his  life  upon 
it,  he  hopes  to  obtain  in  exchange  material  or  moral  advantages, 
more  or  less  considerable,  and  by  which  he  expects  to  profit 
largely. 

If  it  be  asked  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  reputed 
criminal  act  is  performedi  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  want  of 
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foresight  which  has  preceded  and  accompanied  its  fulfilment. 
Neither  the  moment  of  the  deed  nor  the  means  hy  which  it  has 
been  effected  have  been  the  object  of  any  premeditation.  More- 
over, the  deed  has  probably  been  committed  at  the  most  un- 
favourable moment^  although  the  accused  had  had  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  effecting  it  in  secret. 

Far  from  avoiding  justice,  the  insane  individual,  in  other  re- 
spects an  upright  man,  comprehending  quickly  the  enormity  of 
the  crime  that  he  has  involuntarily  committed,  occasionally — nay, 
most  commonly-<i-gives  himself  up  to  justice.  In  effect,  the  domi- 
nant notion  has  hastily  ceased  to  exist ;  moral  freedom  has  re- 
sumed its  empire,  and  the  so-called  criminal  has  ceased  to 
be  mad. 

If  investigation  is  extended  to  the  mental  state  of  the  paternal 
or  maternal  ancestors  of  the  accused,  it  is  common  to  find  that 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family  have  committed  suicide,  or 
have  had  a  more  or  less  prolonged  attack  of  insanity.  Seneca 
has  said : — "  Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixtura  de- 
mentise."  Seneca  has  exaggerated ;  but  Napoleon  said  truly  that 
**  Between  a  man  of  genius  and  a  madman  there  is  scarcely  the 
thickness  of  a  six-liards  piece."  Antiquity  presents  us  in  Socrates, 
Pythagoras,  and  Democritus,  proofs  of  the  exactitude  of  this 
assertion,  and  among  men  of  modem  times,  Tasso,  Pascal,  Rous- 
seau still  more  justify  it. 

**  If  I  did  not  fear,"  says  M.  Lelut  {Le  Demon  de  Socrate, 
Paris,  1856,  p.  96)  **  to  renew  contemporary  giiefs,  I  could  show 
that  there  are  very  numerous  representatives  of  art,  literature, 
and  science  in  lunatic  asylums.  In  truth,  genius,  after  having 
abandoned  itself  to  its  highest  inspirations,  has  but  one  step 
more  to  make  to  break  the  limit  which  separates  thought  from 
morbid  exaltation  ;  the  cord  too  tensely  drawn  may  give  way,  and 
then  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science,  the  philosopher, 
becomes  changed  into  a  poor  lunatic :  but  a  moment  ago  they 
were  the  glory  of  the  world,  now  they  are  objects  of  pity."  But 
if  we  observe  those  persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  transitory 
madness,  we  find  generally  conditions  entirely  opposed  to  these 
-—slight  education,  little  ability,  contracted  intelligence,  and 
taciturnity,  in  a  word,  a  monotonous  ensemble,  both  physical 
and  moral. 

Lastly  (and  this  is  a  criterion  of  great  value),  if  we  investigate 
the  offence  from  two  different  points  of  view,  the  hypothesis  of  a 
criminal  act,  and  the  hypothesis  of  an  act  of  folly,  in  order  that 
either  view  should  be  established,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
explain  all  the  facts  without  effort,  while  the  opposite  view  should 
present  a  series  of  improbabilities  which  at  once  strike  the  judg- 
ment and  are  inconsistent  with  experience.    This  last  method 
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leads  the  physician  with  the  greatest  certainty  to  a  right  appt^- 
ciation  of  the  facts ;  by  it  doubt  is  dissipated^  conviction  arrived 
at,  and  the  conscience  relieved.  This  method  enables  ns  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  magistrates  and  juries;  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  brought  about  the  acquittal  of  young  Jolios  of 
Bordeaux,  and  in  the  manner  following.  In  place  of  delivering  a 
scientific  dissertation  upon  the  question  when  I  was  before  the 
court,  I  avowed  that  when  I  had  first  examined  the  case  I  bad 
conceived  an  unfavourable  impression  of  it ;  but  after  I  had  in- 
vestigated the  offence,  as  well  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  crime  as 
from  the  hypothesis  of  mental  alienation,  all  doubt  was  dissipated 
from  my  mind;  and  then  proceeding  in  my  deposition  aa  I 
had  done  in  my  study,  by  giving  prominence  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  accused  in  their  double  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  insanity  or  crime,  I  was  led  to  the  formal  con* 
elusion  that  there  had  been  one  of  those  rapid  transitions  £rom 
the  appearances  of  reason  to  an  act  of  insanity,  which  constitutes 
a  species  of  paroxysm  of  mental  alienation,  with  its  prodromata 
going  back  to  a  remote  period  and  increasing  littie  by  little^  until 
the  violent  outbreak  in  the  reputed  criminal  act. 

When  I  quitted  the  witness-box,  the  Honourable  M.  Gintrac 
said  to  me,  "  You  have  saved  the  accused ;  from  this  moment  be 
is  acquitted."  And,  indeed,  the  next  morning  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  confirmed  the  prevision  of  M.  Gintrac.  But  what  did  I  do 
more  than  my  four  confrh'es :  we  all  concurred  in  and  expressed 
the  same  opinion  ?  Nothing,  unless  it  were  to  reason  with  the 
jury  as  I  had  reasoned  with  myself.  Yet  a  few  minutes  before  our 
examination  the  Advocate-General  had  said  to  me,  **  Your  con- 
freres were  heard  yesterday,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  publio  opinion 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  jury  remains  unaltered,  that  is  to  say, 
unfavourable  to  the  accused."  I  do  not  cite  this  fact  firom  vanity, 
but  in  order  that  physicians  may  understand  that  in  doubtful 
cases,  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  under  the  double  relation  I 
have  intimated  is  one  of  the  elements  most  fitted  to  give  a  solution 
of  the  question. 

In  the  case  quoted,  the  young  Julius  had  had  among  his  an- 
cestors a  great  uncle  (maternal)  who  had  a  propensity  to  suicide 
and  who  had  died  insane ;  an  aunt  (paternal)  who  had  conunitted 
suicide;  a  third  relative  (maternal  side)  who  had  all  his  life 
manifested  bizarre  and  exaggerated  ideas,  so  that  it  was  neeeasary 
for  him  to  live  a  retired  life. 

On  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  young  man  towards  those 
around  him,  evtry  one  described  him  as  being  subject  to  motivalefli 
outbursts  of  passion.  One  day  he  struck  with  bis  haod*wbip  a 
servant  who  was  not  sufficienUy  active  in  attending  to  his  wuts ; 
another  day  he  became  fariously  angry  beeause  he  could  not  have 
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immediate  aocess  to  a  room  where  his  stepmother  was  having  a 
bath.  "  When  he  became  angry,"  a  witness  deposed,  "  he  always 
seized  upon  something  or  some  one." 

A  month  before  the  offence,  he  had  made  known  to  Dr.  Brunet 
his  ideas  of  snicide.  He  said  to  the  Juge  d' Instruction,  *'  When 
I  ascended  to  my  room  on  the  day  of  the  offence,  I  was  not 
thinking  of  anything.  I  should  not  have  gone  above  stairs  if  I 
had  found  a  fire  in  the  drawing-room.  When  I  got  into  my  room, 
having  no  evil  intention,  the  notion  of  suicide  possessed  me ;  then 
my  thoughts  taking  another  direction,  I  threw  aside  my  fowling- 
piece,  ran  to  my  brother's  chamber,  armed  myself  with  two 
pistols,  and  re*descended  to  the  drawing-room,  pushed  by  I  hww 
not  what  force  which  dragged  me  in  $pite  of  myself"  %  would 
add,  also,  that  in  the  midst  of  opulence  he  enjoyed  it  not;  that 
he  avoided  young  men  of  his  own  age ;  that  he  was  taciturn, 
and  that  he  constantly  isolated  himself. 

Finally,  he  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  development  of  the 
feelings  which  is  neither  a  healthy  nor  a  morbid  state,  an  organic 
disposition  in  virtue  of  which  the  well-bom  man,  ambitious  of 
elevated  social  positions,  is  led  to  actions  the  most  sublime ;  the 
miserahly-bom  to  deeds  the  most  criminal. 

If  we  seek  the  cause  of  the  offence  committed,  the  motive  for 
the  deed,  the  benefits  which  the  young  Julius  would  derive  firom  it, 
the  preparations  for  its  completion,  and  the  place  and  moment  of 
its  accomplishment,  we  see  nothing  but  improbabilities,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  criminal  act. 

So  far  as  premeditation  and  the  choice  of  arms  are  concerned, 
the  accused  took  his  brother's  pistols,  not  knowing  in  what  manner 
they  were  charged,  although  he  had  loaded  his  own  with  ball  the 
day  preceding  the  deed.  In  respect  to  the  day  on  which  the  crime 
was  accomplished,  it  was  one  on  which  several  friends  were  ex- 
pected to  dine  at  the  house. 

As  to  the  moment  of  execution,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  his 
father,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  that  he  killed  his  step- 
mother, and  such  was  his  veneration  for  his  father  that  he  feared 
to  give  him  the  least  pain  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  hfe.  Moreover, 
he  said,  during  his  examination,  "If  my  father  had  addressed  one 
word  to  me  when  I  entered  the  drawing-room,  a  single  word,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  I  should  not  have  kiUed  my  stepmother,'* 

Lastly;  it  was  full  day,  in  the  house,  in  the  middle  of  the 
domestics,  that  the  deed  was  committed;  and  so  far  from  any 
benefits  arising  to  the  homicide  by  its  fulfilmentj  he  had  both 
step-brothers  and  stepsisters. 

Are  not  all  these  circumstances  unnatural  on  the  hypothesis  of 
a  crime,  unnatural  for  the  sane  man,  natural  for  the  madman  ? 
But  it  is  said  he  bad  conceived  a  dislike^-^an  aversioxi  even,  to 
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his  stepmother  !  This  is  true;  but  he  hnd  known  her  since  he  was 
nine  years  of  age.  He  had  been  surrounded  by  her  cares ;  those, 
it  is  testified,  of  a  fond  mother.  Did  she  govern  him  harshly,  or 
did  she  control  his  acts  in  managing  his  father's  house  ?  Not  in 
the  least.  Julius,  loved  by  his  father,  was  almost  master  of  the 
house ;  not  only  did  he  govern  his  stepmother,  notwithstanding 
his  age,  but  he  at  times  insulted  her  in  presence  of  the  servants. 
The  influence  that  he  exercised  was  such  that  he  would  not  suffer 
his  step-brothers  and  step-sisters  to  be  at  his  father's  table,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  made  too  much  noise. 

I  have  entered  into  these  details  because  I  have  to  justify  the 
principal  incident  I  have  cited  as  an  example  of  transitory  homi- 
cidal mania.  In  these  cases  the  paii  of  the  physician  is  every 
way  exceptional.  He  is  not  solely  consulted  upon  a  legal  point, 
the  solution  of  which  would  form  but  a  cipher  in  the  balance  of 
justice;  it  is  upon  the  entire  question  —  the  whole  process. 
Magistrates  and  jury  are  effaced,  so  to  speak,  before  the  decision 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  make  ;  the  physician  pronounces  upon 
the  culpability  or  non-culpability  of  the  accused ;  by  his  decision, 
or  with  his  decision,  the  crime  ceases  to  be,  or  the  cause  pro- 
ceeds. In  face  of  such  a  responsibility  is  it  not  of  weighty  im- 
port that  science  should  clearly  specify  the  morbid  phases  which 
it  recognises,  and  lay  down  criteria  capable  of  establishing  their 
dominant  characters  ? 

This  consideration  has  induced  me  to  define  what  in  my  opi- 
nion constitutes  the  characteristics  of  transitoi'y  insanity  (Jolie 
transitoire),  a  vague  and  elastic  expression  which  ought  to  be 
limited  to  cases  analogous  to  that  which  I  have  quoted.  And 
if  it  be  necessary  to  justify  my  efforts,  we  may  say  that  under  the 
term  transitory  insanity  there  have  been  related  examples  of 
dementia,  mania,  and  monomania,  more  or  less  protracted. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  shoemaker,  related  by  Leevanthal,  in 
Hufelnnd's  Journal  de  M^decine,  who,  one  hour  after  rising,  was 
seized  with  incoherence  of  ideas,  and  presently,  armed  with  a 
leather-cutting  knife,  attacked  his  wife,  who  had  barely  time  to 
escape  with  her  infant.  The  patient  was  bled,  he  became  calm, 
and  refreshing  sleep  followed.  Now  we  may  assume  that  if  this 
man  had  not  been  immediately  bled  he  would  have  become  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  a  furious  maniac  ;  but  this  was  not  a  case 
of  transitory  insanity. 

Was  the  following  instance  one  of  transitory  insanity  ?  A 
day-labourer  absented  himself  from  home,  begging  during  two 
days.  On  his  return  he  asked  for  his  child.  "It  is  asleep," 
answered  the  wife,  pointing  to  a  neighbouring  closet.  The  man 
entered  and  found  there  the  corpse  of  his  child,  which  the  motltef 
had  horribly  mutilated,  for  it  wanted  a  Ihnb,  which  she  had  con- 
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verted  into  food!  Wben^  shortly  after,  the  unhappy  lunatic  was 
interrogated  by  the  mayor,  she  declared  that  want  had  constrained 
her  to  kill  the  child,  hut  she  had  taken  care  to  reserve  the  other 
limbs  for  her  husband.  Was  there  not  unsoundness  of  mind  after 
as  well  as  before  the  act  of  insanity  which  was  termed  transitory  ? 
And  how  could  that  insanity  be  termed  transitory,  of  which 
neither  the  commencement  nor  the  termination  was  known  ? 

Henrietta  C was  attacked  with  insanity,  not  transitory 

insanity,  but  infanticidal  monomania.  She  had  shown  a  dis* 
position  towards  the  insane  act  long  before  its  execution,  and 
mental  unsoundness  remained  after  its  accomplishment ;  and  M. 
B.  de  Boismont  tells  me,  that  since  her  trial  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  year  before  she  had  been  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  having  wished  to  shorten  the  days  of  another  infant. 

Many  other  examples  related  by  Marc,  Cazauvieth,  Heim,  and 
Castelnau,  are  equally  erroneous. 

But  the  farmer  whose  case  is  cited  by  Dr.  Edwards  (American 
Journal  of  Insanity  —  Ann,  Medico-Psychologiques,  t.  IV., 
2e.  s6rie),  was  really  attacked  with  transitory  insanity.  When 
Dr.  Daniel  interrogated  him  upon  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  he 
answered,  ''I  have  undergone  a  trial  which  fills  me  with  horror 
when  I  think  of  it.  I  was  laid  upon  a  sofa,  and  my  wife  and 
infants  were  near  the  fire.  I  spoke  to  them  friendlily,  when  sud- 
denly my  eye  rested  upon  the  poker.  At  the  same  instant  I  was 
seized  with  an  idea  of  shedding  their  blood.  I  could  not  think 
of  anything  else.  I  became  wretched;  until  at  last  unable  to 
resist  any  longer,  I  ordered  them,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  leave 
the  room.  Great  God  !"  added  he,  **  how  greatly  I  thank  thee 
that  I  am  not  stained  with  crime!" 

This  was  transitory  insanity,  since  eight  years  passed  and  Dr. 
Daniel's  aid  was  not  again  required  by  the  farmer;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  add,  that  this  man  had  passed  from  an  active  to  an 
idle  life — from  poverty  to  riches ;  that  he  had  during  three  years 
been  melancholy  and  irascible,  his  aspect  being  unhealthy  ;  but 
he  had  notwithstanding  maintained  agreeable  relations  with  his 
neighbours. 

There  does  not  exist,  then,  transitory  insanity  in  the  pure  accep- 
tation of  the  term.  Transitory  insanity,  like  all  other  forms  of 
insanity,  has  its  prodromata,  its  remote  and  proximate  symptoms, 
which  the  world  apprehends  not,  and  to  which  it  does  not  attach 
sufficient  importance ;  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  explain  them- 
selves by  the  delirious  act,  the  act  recognised  by  every  one,  often 
prejudicial,  and  at  times  of  a  criminal  character. 

And  if,  with  regard  to  transitory  insanity,  we  ask  where  reason 
ends  and  mental  unsoundness  commences,  although  the  question 
cannot  be  answered,  we  say  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  establish 
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a  distinction  between  the  deliriwm  of  insanity  and  insanity  itself. 
The  explosion  of  delirium  occurs  long  after  the  invasion  of  in- 
sanity, and  it  shows  itself  in  a  hasty  and  sudden  manner.  As  to 
the  insanity  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  limit  which 
separates  it  from  reason ;  it  is  manifested  by  successive  reason- 
ings and  acts,  which  for  the  world  are  acts  more  or  less  reason- 
able or  unreasonable,  but  which,  for  the  physician,  are  acts  more  or 
less  imminent  of  insanity.  Still  these  reasonings  and  acts  are  at 
the  commencement  so  feebly  marked,  that  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
physician  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  their  importimce  and 
gravity.  In  reference  to  this  form  of  alienation  we  may  reiterate 
M.  Lelut's  remark,  that  iJisanity  is  atill  reason,  as  reason  is 
aheady  insanity. 

The  individual  who  has  perpetrated  a  reputed  criminal  act 
under  the  influence  of  transitory  insanity,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  insane  after  as  well  as  before  the  deed,  notwithstanding  the 
return  to  reason,  because  a  similar  tendency  may  sooner  or  later 

Sain  originate  in  his  diseased  mind,  and  lead  to  a  like  result 
ence  arises  clearly  this  precept,  that  the  physician  of  a  family 
cannot  too  strongly  direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  those  eccen- 
tricities of  character  and  conduct  that  are  too  frequently  attri* 
buted  to  originality,  but  which  are  the  beginning  of  mental  de- 
rangement. How  many  outbreaks  of  insanity  would  be  pre- 
vented by  a  special  moral  and  physical  education  adapted  to  each 
of  these  cases ! 

Would  not  the  preventive  hygiene  of  insanity  be  a  grand  sub- 
ject of  study  ?  Certainly,  insanity  that  is  not  hereditary  has  its 
starting  points  in  the  primitive  organization,  education,  and 
social  life ;  but  how  great  is  the  number  of  descendants  from 
idiotic  and  insane  parents,  who  might  be  saved  from  outbursts  of 
insanity  by  directing  their  studies,  their  existence,  their  social 
relations  and  outer  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fortify  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  against  all  the  struggles  and  contentions  of 
society. 

And  now,  if  you  please,  recall  to  mind  that  in  1 826,  M.  Dupin 
said,  that  monomania  was  a  new  resource  of  medicine.  Remember, 
also,  that  in  1833,  in  this  hall,  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn 
sitting  of  the  Academy,  Marc  accumulated  fact  upon  fact,  argu- 
ment upon  argument,  in  order  to  demonstrate  not  only  that 
monomania  existed,  but  that  it  also  manifested  itself  in  a  reason- 
ing  form — ratiocinative  monomania  {monomanie  raisonnante).  If 
in  connexion  with  these  facts  we  place  the  recognition  even  of 
transitory  insanity^  not  only  by  physicians,  but  also  by  magis- 
trates and  juries,  ought  we  not  to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the 
immense  progress  which  the  science  of  mental  alienation  has 
made  In  its  medico-legal  relations  ?    This  progress  is  due  to  the 
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persevering  efforts  of  the  present  generation,  of  which  I  should 
fear  to  wound  the  susceptibility  if  I  were  to  cite  names  which  one 
day  will  belong  to  the  history  of  science.  By  these  persevering 
efforts  many  of  those  social  punishments  have  been  put  aside, 
and  will  still  be  set  aside,  which  stamp  the  seal  of  infamy  not 
only  upon  the  head  of  an  innocent,  but  also  upon  his  entire 
family,  a  diseased  brain  having  been  alone  in  fault. 

This  result  is  owing  to  those  physicians  of  our  epoch  who  have 
devoted  their  cares  to  the  insane ;  to  those  men  whose  life  has 
passed  in  the  cold  observation  of  the  most  cruel  of  human  infir- 
mities, most  commonly  without  the  hope  of  receiving  one  day 
from  their  patients  those  tokens  of  gratitude  which  often  reflect 
greater  honour  upon  the  physician  than  the  more  ostentatious 
recompense  of  fortune. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
brother  of  young  Julius's  victim.  Having  heard  indirectly  of  the 
lecture  1  had  delivered  before  the  Academy,  he  thought  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  announce  to  me  the  death  of  Julius,  and  to  in> 
form*  me  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  taken  place. 
Since  1855,  this  young  man  had  resided  in  Bnissels.  He  lived 
there  solitarily.  On  the  29th  of  January,  he  hastily  quitted  his 
residence,  abandoning  his  furniture  |Qd  all  that  he  possessed,  and 
having  with  him  solely  his  ordinary  attire.  He  went  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  alighted  at  an  hotel,  where  he  passed  the  night,  not 
visiting  either  his  father  or  brother.  In  the  morning  he  pur- 
chased a  brace  of  pistols,  hired  a  cab,  and  was  driven  to  the 
cemetery,  and  there  at  his  request  he  was  led  to  his  stepmother's 
tomb.  After  sending  away  his  guide,  he  knelt  upon  the  tomb, 
wrote  several  sentences  in  his  debt-book,  which  he  deposited  upon 
the  monument,  and  then  blew  out  his  brains.  Among  the  sen- 
tences traced  in  his  debt-book  there  was  found  the  following  :— 
'*  I  wish  to  die  upon  the  tomb  of  her  whom  I  have  so  much  loved 
and  regretted ! " 

How  shall  we  reconcile  this  assertion,  made  at  the  moment  of 
committing  suicide,  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  per* 
sons  that  the  cause  of  the  murder  was  the  deep  aversion  that  the 
young  man  had  nourished  towards  his  stepmother  during  ten  years  f 

Evidently  the  language  as  well  as  the  termination  of  life  by 
suicide  are  the  work  of  a  lunatic.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  can 
now  be  entertained  even  by  the  most  prejudiced,  concerning  the 
correctness  of  the  judgment  of  the  Assize  Court  at  Pau,  and  the 
scientific  foresight  which  led  to  that  judgment. 

The  foregoing  information  completes  an  example  of  transitory 
insanity  which  is  unique  in  science,  inasmuch  as  the  patholo- 
gical view  of  the  case  has  been  confirmed  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 
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THi]»irltbeii0?P<W<l// Qlty  itt. Fimieer.i«Q . wdUiJaiown '^thitagboat 

eipporiduttj Qj^IjCQidtMnc^  p^a«iB$8Cfiiim>iiinatitiili€nribr<ibe  insaae 
^kioliiPm<jl^»<^QQ»der^d  ^trjorthy  of  dts.>midri»^iMstenc^aiid  it- 

bai}dtf^S[9!a9i|  tbeifi&tett;  0fati»/4U69»(iito&  itaiiebgiioiiilisisjvibol- 
i«^^J»|)!i  tU^  tigtadiiy'Kd^toi^Udjil^hiiiDU  ciiowznng«/the^il&ill''of 

of  ib0  iVitgio^  1ft)fli(8|ie(pdt  pnotec^eBsofi^iii^^Difiji  sdkd  rihe liidored 
deliydr«jDi>of>itti  inhnbiUQt^f^boiI  theiiplagaeiofiicfaotsmi*  aiijxif 
vliofre  I  bouQlir,  iglqiyy  <and{  nuiiaoiiioiift  vifiuebi  i  hundredftaDd/tiiDn- 
8ian4a  jjf-^totiWjx^fitinngS'Of  jvhk  iDod0ls^Mti})letiy<«iul^{»ictum8, 
btor/s^aalAng^inpie  witHi^ntcvsittisfyitke'linejati^lKKQptical  tisitors 

•  i{I)fet^jitoiIihft8t'indLrade*Kfi)i^kingi<p^  ibn<itheitbrt)W>  ql^'tbe 
Banlo<]MU^i}t^rhaj»giikg>:tiM  Saons^iiftoniiwheiidetta  niigcdfloMt 
vifliiF  oSnihoi  f^tetUt  ipaliii&crtairiBgrimhrtiii^  dbteibed^'ial  «  iiirge, 
irc0gdlar;i  (and  •  anffibientiy  t  f^lodmji  ib  tnidii^  ikqoimt  as  iHe  •  Cioqpiee 
dei'A,niiqaaalM^of^nd)ipliltlftduh^  a  eMh 

sidembl^sptoUoOriuilTheil^iUdiDgB  cdrnposingi tfablHo^icelard^ of 
yetycvnaaixVr-dMfiii^i  tb»faniBdat^iiis!ibfi  the/oldit  iportiDni  iirkich 
>va8)ibi!n0riy:ft^jeQtiiteQt^jhnt1hg  .bee&t!Qnitnactedii%  tiEe*Bomfuis 
ail  liittb>ea(rly>  period/  ^hen^ILyoiifi  twaditiile  eapitffl(ef  Bofiiaq  GKul, 
aodi  ofibea  ^Jenip[^8]7*.i^siden!0ff!<Gf  .ibelOakuii.i:  ftoii^^iin-- 
tereBtiiB^.tbpiBisi «dciaat  £oanABtiops( )iimy ib^  to '  the > dititiquaiy^  iaad 
the  J  OQiH^avfiiiNdif'  imodem J  iconveiituM  i ismpenitraituni  i id  •  ilhe-  ad* 
zqioens  I  of!  mwiasiio  difb)  ;t]iBy*if)rei^vi>  Botciamt^to  the'-'paycbo- 
logieal 'ipk^ilie&tn^useekijig  1  inlUi}^^ 
impiT)ydment^o£asyliimiConfitriictzaB  and  arhmg^nieaQftsi^ii     *.i 

Xii^r'yrbfiiti  ^ificb^ijasibdfcffiei  ft3mBr!kQ4i'^s^dl)i^ideTbtedito  the 
purposefri  DfiflkiiiaaJ^luiB'ifbF  thai  imabey i \jsfA'  verrea* befitdes  iti9*att 
in&nttarjrf^r  yanti^ufui  8utasi^dd«dibeii^,lbiid«fOr  t|ieioId>iaad 
vagraiat<  popdlatianlo£  'iU^di^rtndty.asiim  cbseitof.  the  Hospice 
aiMontpeUietv'  daBadbedinl'mjfi  lhstipaper;i :* UOte  theiloUer^  too, 
it  is  iiuidbf  oike  general  ^administration,  ond/tfae,  <liireotor,<a  iton- 
medical  official,  aupenntenda^  the  whole  iBstitotioby- and  is  in  all 
matters  the  paramount  authority.     The  kitchen/ laundry^  add 
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other  domestic  offices,  the  dietary,  the  economical  details,  and  the 
means  of  wanning  and  ventilating,  are  common  to  the  whole 
establishment. 

The  insane  population  is  lodged  in  some  portions  of  the  old 
conventual  buildings,  and  in  several  wings  or  semi-detached 
buildings  of  later  construction,  among  which  a  semicircular  edi* 
iice  has  the  especial  merit  of  having  been  built  for  its  present 
purpose. 

It  was  not  until  about  1815  that  the  insane  of  the  department 
of  the  Bhone,  of  which  Lyons  is  the  capital,  were  transferred  to 
their  present  quarters ;  and  however  ill-suited  and  defective  these 
may  now  be  considered,  they  must  have  seemed  to  the  poor  crea- 
tures first  introduced  into  them  a  real  Elysium,  compared  with 
the  prison-house  and  the  horrible  dens  from  whence  they  came. 
"  When  I  first  visited  the  insane  (writes  Esquirol)  at  Lyons,  in 
1809,  they  were  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  at  the  Hospice 
La  Charity.  At  the  latter  institution  they  dwelt  in  the  vaults 
beneath  ;  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  they  were  imprisoned  in  the  thirty- 
eight  rooms  of  a  three-storied  building,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
narrow,  irregular,  and  excessively  damp  court,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  well.  The  insane  were  never  allowed  outside  their 
cells,  at  the  windows  of  which  they  might  be  seen  standing  with 
their  faces  pressed  against  the  bars.  Those  it  might  be  wished 
to  subject  to  the  *  bath  of  surprise,'  were  conducted  through  the 
underground  vaults  to  the  Rhone."  What  became  of  them  when 
conducted  thus  far,  Esquirol  does  not  state ;  whether  their  sur- 
prise ended  in  the  plunge  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  bath- 
house, or  whether  they  were  let  contend  against  the  stream,  and 
struggle  for  a  life  not  worth,  one  might  almost  say,  the  con- 
servation, under  the  ever-enduring  miseries  it  had  to  subsist  in. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  prevailing  arrangement 
in  the  present  asylum  is  that  of  the  day  and  work-rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  dormitories  on  the  upper  floors,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dormitories  for  paralytics  and  feeble,  demented 
cases  and  the  infirmary,  which  are  on  the  ground  level.  There  is 
also  a  row  of  single  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  detached  wing 
on  the  male,  and  in  the  section  for  the  refractory  on  the  female  side. 

The  divisions  for  the  two  sexes  are  closely  contiguous ;  that 
for  the  females  is  the  superior  of  the  two,  and  to  it  belongs  the 
modem  semicircular  wing,  built  of  late  years,  which  has  the  most 
cheerful  aspect  of  all  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  insane. 
It  has  a  corridor  of  communication,  lighted  from  the  court  by 
windows  sufficiently  numerous,  but  closely  guarded  by  outside 
Venetian  shutters,  which  replace  the  iron  bars  placed  every- 
where else  to  defend  the  windows  externally,  and  protected  by  a 
net- work  of  wire  on  the  inside. 

NO.  XVr. — mm  SKRIES,  o  o 
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On  the  femalp  side  ax^  ty9,TOrippf)iif)8  0ff,%|r8t,^99r,b^^ 
t-he  day  ro^qis^  oii  tte  ff^>,ifd  %p^:  ttpp^?  .^mM  m4,m 
fortable  and,  cWM, a^artoents  ,p,^},T|p,  es^^ 


oooupied  Dy  Aow,  o^,a  er.»de,5rf[Byci|ty  jibo,ya,^^^  ip&J^^ljP 
are  found  els^vyhere.^   Op.^the  groun^,P9pr.,  of,,?!)}^  ^.M^fH 
also  a  fol^m^^rdomy  whei;e ,  spDiejpf  ,^.9  imri^^^  ^^ajpjpjjfjlw 
foldiiig  and  ar^ap^i^  ^fie  clothes,,  Aifj)lW.,^nay)^^ 
side  on  th>  ^rpund  flopr,  i^set,^pai|.|kli^feAjp,,p,^^jq^j^ 
who  ^f  regret  tp  ^add  ar6.iiumeH)jiJ,^,,m  ,^Q«^a  jO^^ife  ^^jd 
floor,  tartioulirly^u  the  rei|a^l^,d^,vi,8i(};f^W  ^pm^o^Sj^^ 
one  Bide,  an  arfangemebt  necessajr^ly  a^^y^r^g  Jf  ^^^^^ 

5.»  •  ^}l  a"  -  -  ?  S"^"?  tew-,  fflp  j?fitf Wflp??*  .^?^'*°; 

differently  furnished  :,m^,<jh^  refjra#rjy,,^Mj^mej8,,^tb..^ 
clumsy  bepches  and  tables,  wd  mjthe  ,j^^f  qf  thp,^i^,^ 

better  ^rt  there  ^^rasWHe  other  dj^et^,Q,,e^f)(|pt,|;^fijjrfi9ffl»9pff; 
some  chairs;  thewafls  bijre,  >fij;hput|,9^^.^iA  .^f^^piptaj^ 
perhaps  a  crucifix  or  a  Ma^oiina,  With  ^^r^^Lm>^(^^,^bi|j9i  tf(f 


vas  cut 

tories  are 

tiled 

plaoed 

beds  ii 

forty.    The  bedsteads 

space  between  them  pf 

of  crowding  condemned  .W  tHe  ^^visrl^ipg  .pj^'^wfj^'i.;" ;yhe;^' 

steads  arte  6f  iron ;  and  .al%oug|^,ihe,,ljptbm  w,lfiM,j^«^,fj^^ 

inches  from  the  flbor^  ya^  ^hejp,iur%a  ,9^  t^  b^  .'flrftCTi.PJVP 

order  is  above  three  feat  fyoip  ,it,.;^y4h.e,.f^^t«fjipfi,liw,,p?  ff,\fm 

thick  bag  of  straw  or  of  shayipgs  to  sem,Mj^a,,p^{M^_flM,o7 

a  thick  wool  mattress  upon,. that.,  :^9<A,Ve4ii8||9iip.pftf4  F^*?''^^ 


upper  and  an  under  .bUn|iet^,a|)ffi^  an^  a{  mtfP[aWf>F.te 
coverlet,  where  the  patient  is  p^e^n;.  Ijutfiyjji^  ijfi?,^^,©^^^ 
case,  there  is  no  undar  blaat^t,  biiitti^' jQwer.B^ei^  fs  sij^lff?^ 


zinc  trough  or  box  isi  so  slpp^^  a^,  toKQQnd^^^  ^  PPPgiJiSw^M 
permeates  the  straw  to  a,  bjha,na^I ,  tiy  wpjJRhrff  ^gft^f $,.ffl.i  jq^s^ 
beneath  the  bed,  .  The  straw^  ^W  Wjet,ljf^^{j^s^.ri^pew^ 
morning.    Thi$  sort  of  trqiTgh  and  lofls^.  ptM,^  W  jl^,  .^ffl ,iWi 


paralytics;  and  it  was  statea  tOjine,  tpa^.b^a:J^pre^j]wi^ne,<pt(|ijf^^ 
rare  occurrence.  .  ITie  bedsteaj^  us^^  [m  i^fj  '^pgle(  ^90fl^9  W^f "!^ 
ground  floor,  appropriated  p),  nt^%  ^adlrpft^  .\ctspp- 

exceptional  in  being  tnade  irf  wpqd.  j  Jhpy  l9|}9.w^,,^be  fOpgiiia,! 
trough  or  crib  :fashion,  were  very  ^t^^yy,  fiua^.  clufloy^y/  ffffxf^j 
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fastenedto  the  tfooi*  aiVd  \Van,  hp(l''dfut\y  i'lir^i'shed^' witti^  rings  i^^^^ 
the  pnm]jhemalia  of  tncchwiioal' W^tMifii^^  straps  'ai\(l  bandsl . 

The  Infiiroaries  9itf&tin  iio  tes|)ect  from  tfieciormitorief/^xcept 
itt  TiriViiigr'iA'  cetitral  sWp,  and'^ivhai  fiaps^  not  fee  forgotten,  a 
Bttlfe  dist^  6f  ^fiter,'  ^iih  t^o  ikman^  a  sort  oJ^Vasin  bi^neatt)', 
«ff6Hfih^'6jp6rtufiitJ"tb  \vMh'  the^lAnd^; ''aV  iisliM]  iHe  ac90S; 
sbtf^s;  soip  A^nytbwela/dl^Tiot' appear.'  lij^uhd  the  inRrmaries, 
thaf  6n  i!hfe  fettlal^'^ifte'  mor^  ^ecMy/'cW'  and^liol '  $royi;. 
6ittn"}»  mtdfe '  in 'tfc^se  iptrtmeiilW  for  the  ctisualiy  sic^'  for  ttie 


re(juir^g, 
roQpi  par-, 
it,  atrd'  is  sui>pOse'd'  lb  exercise 'a  \ya{c{i  over  ii^ 
iritcAtdi  Vtiton^  a' Smifrwittdow\rtiicli' overlooks  tiie  room.,  Tlie 
bath-hotidei^' tt'tidtaohda  and  Ipdiff^re^titiy  coAsVucied:  tuijding;, 
nistiitea  to  if  s'^ '^urp6se.  fhe^jbatlis  ttieiii'selves  are  "or  copperj 
dliort"  diitl*ntoow,'btit''AtilEfci^Uli'?aeep:"  l^o  Wery  one  is  appended 


aonenef '  pipes  were  nxtecr  over .  a  lew  oains,  out  tiie  aouciie  wf\s 
Aftlynis^a/intr'ttieh'toVtoedlbaUY  ft'iit'^s  a'fnedn^  of  repressibn 
hbd^iknSMirfieit:^  W6  sHowe^^titth•6nB^TllH'grl8h''^dclcr existed; 


apbi^ci'dfta/ind  itllibH  iribi^e  rltr'ely^u^ddi'Mniil'En^^^^^^^^  fti4 
^te-hrtd-'toie  tofet'b'^lleMil  ft  ^c^s'^''^'^ "We1an6holia.  '.tthere 
#dtte'fe6  w&W-Wlfseymbte' Aa'bAlMih^;  %e^e  *acc6s.sory  stnic- 
ttir^dWei'e  Wl  btitdid^;Ua'^iiiai^'1yVbrlefl^'deScn^  pecuiiartV 

'  li  hflls  lJeefaliidiae!hmliy'ii6ticea'rtirft  itte'doi-Wfories  are  wnrmnit 
W  'W6i  Klf  ■^fiterih^  b:?-'  ^to  mcei'  'ftloti^  the '  stirtvng.    tn 

c'ofered  by'lnin pliites  j'  btit  befeiaeii  liKese  pipes' ^lib  'sitting  rooms 
gerieffttty  ffoss^  a  e^trdl  stove,  surrotinded  and  defended  by  d 
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strqi^g  iirf^0,giuar4  ^w»^^>6yft^et  in^Ai^hhii  TJ»e  '^ka  t>f  heating 
by  i}ptfajl^Jp>^o^^mQ^^ihrQttg^ouiibe'Hoa|ftce;];     >  >  '     >  .. 

The  Hospice  de  U'Antiquailie  i^'t^aao^tidUj^itotinaytetion  for 
thejmijyjfrtfej  ^lio^k(iU6i4feic»i^8iQf'.W)me  ))^«iit8.who  llwe  the 
in«%«frFn^»)B^5''iil^iyat<i^^  ^'•T  tire»iActivity 

^f  t>he  :pp^i^eeJm9^^)  ^  ^^  ^^'  ihe  ^Qi^YettmeminrecoiniHf^  to 
tben^'^uppprt- '.  it  irefpivtis  ?$?^'  v&ciet]rr<«uidt  tKMopIicatiatt  of 
intumityapd  i^o^y^and  i^'Upder4h&ff0iltrQ)(t)f<tbe<)eniirai  bureau 
for  itlie  ^dipi^jiatmiioi^  ;of'>aU,4l|e  boepitals  raod^ liospioes^  in  the 
dep^M^.eAti  >  ijhie  JSf^  <:i»4ke»  the  '^friDOtpal  appoiBtments,  re- 
cei¥^s,4.hQ(]f^<;i^'t#(^ii^tPfiic^iaiBd  8a4acti6Q9'ali  the  details  and 
aU.prppp8Jitl9Q%t'^|9<^tiQ9 tJ^^iMtoTki^  ]of;4he  e«HtoUi6hmettt.  Under 
thm  ?*itb^illot|rW#dwflii^ii»Qt0tyofi  the  Boa{dce,  toa*  whom  the 
gQIW%(l?J»n«^gW»P*nd0Votei^f>5  .5r^  phjTflifiianfei'tArB  nmply 

c}i9Cg^4f^^wAtH  $^ii9eAio«ilaQV9ir9ght[iof.ithe^'iiifiiiitQ^»  aadrwith 
thdijr.jW)]^ld^  dj^oiplii^ii  t^ifnf(to$6aiieAtia9ryfitheit:roidplQy]i)ieBi,  tiie 
^p^fiJAl  4i§t{;pfirt5!^(wpki  jki(j|; ,/Xh0^(^Wipi^^  (iat 4(456).  was 
liii  Artbftij^,otfh^lW4Mfirt*hj,tt#  4ia]^//divi0ifiQ,tindi!lHe- adjoint, 
i(i^Titiwpuf*j^up§tiPtowJfi^ -^be  fm^:  aide^f  •ITh^y  .bptk  tvisited 
d^lyit.T^b§»fjW^§fifiW.  *^^^^^  «»d  wen^iattoi^M  in  their  visits  by 
thW DOa^t^rdea y  a^  «4)Aie!adill<ttpildia»tv  ^^be  rdbpfiHaaatyiand  dis- 
penser serve  the  whole  institntion. 

The  iQfi^  f^jf^^mifi^yrmfsi^  unifcmb  4les%  witbie  plated  badge 
beajriag.a  pqipWr.  r  fXh0lAttf•pe^^(bek)og  to.aj^aJ:tuiiilafei» 
"S^^^  JBospi^i^rifM"  aidivifiAon,  Wj^^.b^eve^/of  the  SiMexs  of 
St'Vinceiit]4^»liAulf  or  ^i^t^sof  M^re}vwhoiiare  derotede^e- 
cially/tatbe  ciureof  ^hei^ckin  boi^itAla.  j  The*  flaxBe«  order  acted 
as  norses  ia  the  gireat  hospital  of  Lyons-rrtbe  Botel  Dien,  con* 
taining  1800  beds*  It  .is  unneoessary  to  deaoribe  their  peoiliar 
dresS|.  th^^ir  extraordinary  eKaggeri^t^  eaps,  inasmndb  as  erery 
visitor  to  France>  must  have  encountered  some  members  of  this 
sisterhood.  ,    --  . 

The  number  of  patients  at.  the  AntiquaiUe^idn  1855,  was  about 
700,  of  whom  312  were  maleSycand  nearly  400  femalea-i  (Neariy 
onortenth  of  the  males  were  stated  to  he  paralytics,  and  about  the 
same  proportion  epileptic.  The  classifieaftioa  adopted  was  into 
quie^  and  .oonvalescent  epileptics  ;•  noisy,  and  noisy  and  dirty, 
paralytie'imd' dirtyj  it  was  found  however  not  aiwa^  peofeetfy 
practicable  to  carry,  it  out. »  Those  who  were  partiouhiily  noisy 
and  troublesome  w^ra.  (consigned- to  the  single  jrooms  in  the  base- 
ment, where  they  passed  <tfae  night  and  more  or  less  of  the  day, 
whilst  in  the  state  offOxoitem^it.  The  remainder  of  the  reftac- 
tory  spent  the  day  in  the  room  set  apart  for  them  on  the  ground 
floor^  and  in  the  enclosed  airing  court  attached  to  it  At  night 
they  were  transferred  to  a  dormitory,  unless  too  riotous;  indeed, 
except  the  few  special  cas^  referred  to,  the  whole  population  of 
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the  asylora  steptin  dor^ilkyfiks.'  •'VMtlyird^fM'^t  id'  fipitioidnl  HifH^; 
these  were  placed  art€fog'tlio«tlh¥li6»i^^ili*^Jy^rtfla>'1vtttohfolV'aiid 
some  of  A^miiaithdjinflftiwirie*!  'iHiniipitiiAf  t^'>  -nitpoil  'nil 

Ocoif^im  'ifftsl  ^iMmumg^d, '  'i[iid<  *^^^  atik^lp  ^m^^^^'^k^tg^  ^ih^ 
feinak^9'>buti(for  tbifMtniileiPi^wei^fi^iid^ffiffl'ftuli  of  4lMtk^nff1^ 

totthe  asjdaTa  dok^m^i  4«qdi»6A  'ifa!rdy><ai^#;>^^P^i^^tt^]ftil(inii^ 

alunoi,  ^AibbiiteMeAis^  tUtet«$Hbdw>di»^^dtog<^'^«ri^6r'6dtifLti^ 
aild  oftftvasylanvdtnelil  It  i^>8ttdft|gd>8biM^«kbi«>ai^ii0«  ftdtiiT 
ibq  (tovn^Tandioociapibf  invits  ^c^ltivati^  ^i(^b\ili%m^fii^^mm 

iBddte'firomi^ond«7i^o«tdt»g'4(^«^lutd«^  M^im[  iiH&mfifi^ 
heimg^Bp^hUi^  tlMt>io'^h(ii««kuttciU  withAhel  dfih^^  ^^Mm^ 

ibubifke^wkidhBt  ,iiamedf)w\db4»  fintotii^t^ekUIlf  ^fted^nfl^t)^  ttt4 
phyinoiad^ibistii there'>ii»i n^ittn^  'ttbbdmbi^Httoti>^lio¥'<<MiBkpk^ 
tidD-.tfer/morfer.  iMlhfarrKaiitiUbi'y  faMtti6h;>it{l;<'1«$t^'f<^p«et/^  W 
EKiiubnaiidiiadmiiiiitmilve  d^te;^4^&»^^t«d  i«6^t  wdi^k'^i^^ 'Wtiit 
the  parent  institution.  noitutii-in  ^((mI//  diIi  •rrioj-  im^hxi 

<^^IDhbf>HiaIq  pottcntriM^l^  itt^'^t^  paM'tb^'^U«^  l(fii#  iW'^he 
efftiwd«a;<4li>iiiiiittla«ed,<)dtiMtt^  f^W  ^(mi^s^'-'oi 

lhe'^iVttti<]uaille;t(wem>dnde6NJ|/  g¥^^Ht(^(  WftfUi^U'^'^No  ""^^^rm^e- 

ovidDit  dotaainosjiwhUIk  aik^fi^^itftotf  i|o>lF¥afldi  ili^6tfM'>i^^d^\mi'^d 

eflBBntialU)  aEvikcAitta^k^pkt^^^lA^e^^^ 

]iiieted>4o'fredd  tiiB  i&wlti(i>ld0iubt^  <^ttttlly  ^l^t  b^fa  UtiaHdttV^M^ 

irhidi  the  dayhimtfua}9bed';)ta»d'''tt>>8mi|tI>iiifaMb^%d^ 

gB^a  itt  fstiokiiig  ime^  tfooQ^i  thtf  {)d«letb  ^d«fi^ds^^»Md  in  <^eftt$tf  g". 

This  history  of  insufficient  day-rooms,  of  gloomy  airing*  ttboM#^ 

of^t&B  ailweiicVdf ithe'dmrnni^  td«^affllfe^^ht>6¥<9f '^k^Ibyffi^tffti  Uill 

ptepaib  theiBead^ttt)^  Heun^i^fJ^hee^pIibettlO^  ^i?  ^inW^W  ^4:el^dM. 

y7bid(.i]iiieUi)n¥a8itv>ty!t|{irgleljr  ibji  badi^l'^'Mbtiy  wkd't<]l'b^f(Mn 

cMliBedr  byti(6ilmisole^:;Mt«imiiy  'fi^d   i^^}^m0^'tii^^'^Mt^''^y 

8fcra^,l>ttiidyoJfteBiI'tfitb^4h0  sap^ic^^oiiti  <yf''btHlli^l4f!^)(  k)»«iid 

^afAngf  Widis  d^stont ^kifttliefoittttickv  «bbut '4llt^el4&<;)y«b(^^, 

aEmmd  Uidinie«kv<ffa«teiied>b«hiiiditUy  a  ^tl^p^t(Xt1^c6bit|'k^tytb^r 

wiseitotb  ibettMoiAteddwg  tti^wdr^<mMy^'>ttn0lb(fr''(»i6' a(ri:ftltifd  ^ 

waifat^.liQtiidni  hattd€)i«*edntii«  iitnpi^(iil<»d'<1n{'titfal^;^%iAtf 'ti^t 

wthoniUbdireeActtiiO^tb^ii  legt^f'^^A  titheto,  i^Mt^i^^vUii  ^lii6]« 

bntfmii^r.^df  Ae  f|rrdti'0ti8ly/)^im^il»d<ltodi^i^ibpJti«^diM;^1intif^ 

id^^ddition  their  IMti&^lMidl^todi  ^^M^Ji»h^P><^^cW,  kHfto&ret, 

wwlnot  re0tiioted>'  io^ft^Nts<,i'bMi  f^^v%itedf'  6t^^(^<riig1it^'  sOme 

weadilglo«]nso»kBrOthbrs«'hflkil)>g-tihdrlitnty«^^fi^  straps ; 


e^atonoe  dluriug  ikuo^  ovjlees/ofi  tbl^xlajsitiafl  iOiftbeut^iiaA  o£il0i|iei 
yfQ  &^,  4&y  (ikfi^ida^^bftA^tbeir  t>Qttoii(6^gm<M?(dd  and  .^wtofttod, 
aQjtkito,edidW'tbaiea^Q«c£ titiiex<»ieiloB9U»tOiftiB^  timy £tte4 
1)otietQjbh..)  EqiiMJlyj.ittiiilui^umMf^'^iffifli^'ipn^^    of. apply- 

Q|)ej(iiDgii9JGtfto^pei(ip«Aitik^!p9«l3i%QfQf  4bfr'9xo^^        -'.//   i  >  >  ^ 

leptic,  for  thQ^pitfiilgr<|iQ  ulld^>i0Xi$itoDMiiti  liiwijUiQxtiiieidakT  i«fei.«fc 
mgbi  1^  AhQto  .inbo  itloold  d^maei  tb^ilitodat  1 1  \  Oofr  bomicidttl  aiHi 
>vhp  }«la.f^ieb/l^Ued/i»n9ttitr»4iM|iNDMd  j^titm^^^yiiig  hadkiiia 
a^m^  ^«pj}fit(^tly)  mo£md  f offI#dvMa]r.  grfif^a^i : )  E^odttdioff  the  pftr^ 
tioulDf«<4a99  .^Mpifctifiite  «f(>d^rhiiUtt.andiQLiboMrpmdfii9dieo' 
b)KK;i)QAn^mel2t  ii»>(alttii»,ti)ii)g#iMfeNJityiY)fit]M  inouitoB  nmr^  sUfK- 
ci«»tiy  AUd  ttolmJUiy  iolcitbed^  jMtfk  ofi;tbfi'inm<Jiad.iS  »oiti/rf 
bi-Qwn  c]Mbi>/y0i  tbel^reas  va^ioott  itnifbnttrfj.iTbfi  inal^  «fil«pr 

tbQ(beftdii]op3kiiojttrjyiiijthQir<6dlfiiiit    .i'  'ii  <-.<i  '     1/ 

>vith9«ft^toWiWB<ibtvpgQtiihte0iiiigg0^  i^c^i  .TUfgriboginiritii-ti  Imia 
of  soup  at  seven  A.M. ;  at  eleven  a.m.  coinM'iADOtiltQri  iiHqvimps 
ol'it^ iDiadijlWit «imt|h'wi^^iibe.i7feckrof  !tb»»i)obai  ia  flio  «hape 
Qlt  *r)boi«illi/)faDdffit'  ftturiViM^  ja>fiQat)diDii«riaisiiM^  mthsai  tho 
potitg^t  l^iogffiirgMteDt)!)  WiiM  ymbi  toai^xj^anfiiTeiAO'  4ie  mmni 
oubmKCdfit  in  tiMtiiiv^i^diltri^ifGiriadf  .^leut  Bovgiil^wlmk  dt* 
i«iaiid»  aj  Forottob  AamaHhi  £ar//it8hiip^i»da)liila/r)'A'Mrtaui'«Mdi* 
cttrui  ofi  tbf ead^  &Jsiiger^|irQ|K>i!kiQ]r'thfax(pf^^  i«io  the 

djbteiiy  Qf  t^is  loo^nto^^r^onatituiediBO  aoeeqsory'fOBkmi  ofisoieh 
meal.  Owing  to  tbe  very  thorough/ nofld<miitg  ^nd  QQcdiing^^f 
th^>«tte|Qt^.<k)niYe«iwtirftinotiiratDt«d^midj£^  m0mni 

iM^omLttg^ukK^weito not  inmuofaqr^V^^  iTq dprnihebofmb. 
if  i«oaitiy(cy abdr 46^  tirafiiitdititaqif  ^Dorilpbui;  feifmoiAe'ptiMBi 
if  I  ifevfldaU ;  i  isyrupt '  d£  1  HBneshMBttttonivi  off  «i>m«» veqamdenfe  •  khati 
stibataodd  if  <a  edligib  bsi8tqdi;r^baaelHad  mmikBtf^ts^imw^matm 
appoitnd'ito^cDiiatiiixteithd  biiUcb£:tiida«dknl  ttiaatinfibt-pintDfld* 
StrycAimneibadilieeiitiiisd'ili  ptiataiyitb«itiiOQtta{qpEii^bte  CBBultB ) 
Olpiatwt  wjer^-sdmetfln^igirrea  Act ibidooof  sledp^ Jbiiiit  onbak  kas  tifah 
qnfotly  XhBOL  mHi  /asiim'Bnglatid^ttH^^sttoB^iiqoffiBe  lad  Jmqsi 
advantageously  administered  in  cases  of  melanoholia.       *  f  I'lri 

To  sum  up  our  impressions  of  this  the  asylum, of  tiie  important 
city  of  Lyons.  As  its  name,  AntiquaiUe,  suggtett;  there  is  a 
heavy  brooding  antiquity  about  it,  both  as  a  mi^iial  edifice  and 


aB'tilivi^^>«fiMUuli0ik  ''^A  ii «)jfa^<4&ttqaiii|)ri  inoapabteialike  of 
service  and  of  serviceable  repair.  It  perpetaates '>>liri<ihin  it  a 
sjlstom-intioh '  h4s<«Ne$  liig^ :  die4^  futit  uritb  cjdt anoitig^  oivllization, 
andiifai^' it^does^hvia  £legr6i9>lwUbh  weiaie  ^$A  to  ^add  is  nurely 
s^eiiielj^lertv^ebiJ'  lT)Mi?e'4»'pt>^Uitvbly'tit>ltbitig  toibe^ct  by  way  of 
ulpolb^yifiir  tb^'lmiUitigrj'  It'i&imdly  stituatsd  md'sabtfrt)  of  the 
cityijPhAs  W')<0ry  ii|iad^«t^qfaaiitity  ofi'limd  ati&eik)ed  to  it;  is, 
with'*  ^sptot  itoiiis  «f|)hit«(itut«l:B«ra^genMfit6)  ^very  defeotlve^  and* 
itifit^iiiovaii^i^i6rtt]ttlite!till>4^^gaIati»di'  "fiVtoits^onily  eectidii,  tiM 
stend^tolatf  llaildiHg'ii|atti«i,iCQre(A»d(for  tfae-i^oialtp^^^  of  an 
asylum,  was  longitliga/eoniletaned -%;  {Ei^ulMil  i|s<  fraught  with 
mapy^iidi^iid««lvtagi9ky/iu^twith%tiM  the  >  BupdrrorHy  of  its 
alvangeoieDtsi  iaiid>ii^p6drattto«iiot<dir  tbe>  otber  ^oraoqs* 

.!sTtifeio6tiflii»di siti^,^ the^Waiiti of ^ kod itoiookiv^,  tbenegle^^t of 
iiie4nb :  bf udivoi^ion  ^  t&c  iiM  i  nqMiee,  tfa^v •  i»v^f o^dtng,  ^tbe  in* 
tnifflpieiilby:  ofi  Md6^  itten Aaivts^  and '  the  pileeoiioei ved  opinioos  and 
freqiteoti'itttpMcH^^abiHtyiofitfaeirelii^  i^i«teHipad,it  ^orps  of 
€nlploySie0fixi  mimy  tttttterii  -  iwdependetut  in  ttbtioii  bt  the  nodical 
^taff^ol  thd i«iBtitation;'aiB  ABHi^g  the  dliiof  causes  of  the  exoes* 
sit^'i^ortiomethaaiiial  looeriikini  in  Ae  j^Iaoe  of  whidi,  mor^ 
ov4Mr^^thefn^od[  oaeb^  dbiif^llMcr^eitneod'no  substitute/  deficient  as 
they  are  of  experience  in  the  managemenit  *0(f  asylutna,  pbseessing 
aU*  tihe^/acbeasoritor  ^of  si<fs^stratdt«re^<is^oe(,  and  ddpni^  of  that 
un{Mtared>'powG(r<iapd!  krule  ^itti  iRrbiclk  the- position  of  sdperin-' 
tsBdmtJs  rightiy  laroMd. 

(The  office'  ofi  dsreotJdr  ken  Sit  Lyons,  as  at-  many  of  thfo  French 
asjrlutDSyifeBeniUeaftbai'ofi  the  govemor  of  some  of  our  oldest 
IBuglwh  abylams,!  and^  eonatttutes  am  insuperable  difficulty  to  the 
Md  iioid 'efTectvve  osedicalandnmridiinafiageDfeiit  of  the  estab** 
lisheient' iTke^^divideA'aatipontyi'wns!  fblt  and  deplored  as  aa 
eidl;<  eei  WBe'ialvdiithaiappropkiabon'of'the  seme  institdtion  t(> 
sdohidsoaigttOMip  foippoeea  as>thba^oftan  aeylnui^aLoek  ho8pita)| 
atnd  ;p  trdfnge  lind  lafoKslfltovTJ  -  > '    '  <  ^ 

"Soz/fiv:  aadt<gDi8^jtlMi-ifbrinatixinitof:«iiaansIiarytO'tfae  parent 
Institution  as  a  fiurm,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  shows 
tlM^thb  neompty  6f  betlep?  piovisBoii;  forthe'^^afdoymentof  the 
ioaaadis^itoogmpaA ;  InDtiletos  hopeibat  it  will  shortly  enter  into 
theiilHiDdS'tif^be  wadtihy  aiid//ii«PMroltsii(iihsbit^t8of  the  second 
inij\aS\lSma}a^ikati$inB9 iaeylasa^welLplaced  im  the  ndghbooinng 
otentfyiiiteilMbitilt)  kid)  waU  liegtolated'  by.amadioal  sifperiuten^ 
dentp^si  aitiinvgenAr.necdpiBdiiiiieno^  toiwtUoh'  «^ill-  biing>  down 
disdredit  loidnrepseaqh  iapon)>iiiiain,i:aniongi<tiie  best  informed 
physiclflnb  aafl*phiianthro|natsief^iiifiii^  own  as  well  aeof  foretgn 
countries,       iui'-ii-Mii-l  mi  i«»  r-*  m    .i.  l.  -  ■.    ,.i  "■■ 

'1U;1  j'xhltr  Mlt   in  iilji!  /-{,  ',j{  t   -:i{  Mm    -  ;i.    I'  ^        ;       i    .,     .     ;  ..        .  : 

Some  ihrde  laUes  kaa.lLjoon,  on  the  road  to  Marseilles,  is  a 
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large  estaLi?Bhm\§ii%*  fbt  the  ifisanie  of  the  male  sex,  belonging  to 
the  frer^'^  6f  "•«t.  ^3feati  de  Bi^/*  which  presents  ft  ftiTourable 
conti-ast'tiy  tl]fe't&\vn  afeyluto*  of  LyoJte,  just  dfeseribed.  The 
huil&irig  iifj)p2^pTlateaa§  thte institution 'wns^ originally  condtrncted 
for  the  !residenco*of  a'^l^Vktc^^g^tlemani  but  has  been  much  en- 
larged and' fitted  by'mean^  of  Various  alteraficfns  to  the  purposes 
of  an  a^yhini  by  its  present  possessors,  who  have  hcM  it  above  thirty 
years.  '  It'  ife  one  of  live '  rilnilar  establishments  in  France  be- 
longing to  this  benevolent  and  tiseful  fraternity.  The  space  of 
gi'ound'blp^n^hich  the  asy  him  fetands  iste  the  valley  of  the  Bhone, 
and  hkd  A  gentle  slope  towards  the  rivefr,  btit  is  separated  from  it 
by  a'  sfrij)'  df  flkt  I'atid,  forrd^y  Very  ^Vampy,  agnish,  and  nn- 
Vh^le^dibfeV  Utfl  ibw  welldf^i&ed.  '*  Abmit  ten  !aere»'(yf  land  belong 
to^«W*«tey!*Y*;^tb^y''ai-d«)§ifc»tfpecrbJr:^  h^h^Walh-and  itiid  out  in 
at\iD'^-6b{iVt^  tod  JgaM^il^  ddttiv  AtMl  %f  tfae'i^ 
S^pltte^^  iii«^jyi'h''flh^^6fgfett*f'^#thir«p$c!i.  '»1Ph^*grbuBd*plte  of 
thb'»btrildfe^'i&"«ifet'''dt  ftlAJ  'doiif^«te**boll€m  square,  having'fcwo 
'MibgS'elil^Mea^f^oiit'l^ c^  ^^  laidd'^  ^ti^ii^^ Ihfer^witlir  theprin- 
di]f)al^ih>nt;th^'bth^f'f!N^ffif'filb(Att'd(Je  cefitniof  4:li^  ftide^and  ptfollel 
toVih^'<tti*ece'diw^;J'i  'Tb»f^iapelt'^-d^  by*4i  <tMa^  towr, 

bbiiu^S^^^^h^  o^ti^^bf '1M  frbl^iilwbtiofai'  and!  lb' planed  sbdM^Drfaat 
id  SdVfltifcfe  t^f '1t.«  ^Ptt^'WhbW'^Ai*^  ettlfipe  Is^tdf  two' 'stories, 
^)^clit^iv«&'^f>kh  attik^''d't(^}k«^t^{bt^4$dpi'0diiby«p&t«erltB;*  end  is  in 
fhelt^lhin'styiy  off  a^chi«^tfi«;>  the:  widls  <m  Hon  inner  front 
8urroiiridihg';th^  M6)bi^ '^d«i]!t,'<Wi^e  «up^N)irted'bni«rtlle8i<rtetiBg 
on  '^ti^ohg-'st^ne  ipUl^^,^  kitd''lti''1lbfe>TMr«iy''>al  co«tiiMiou9/'do3r(5red 
con'f  dof  Oi"  'ArMd^  'i^'  f<^m^  "^aiWOiid^  >tbo>  ftXkt  -  side$j  n  ^Thei  general 
dispb^tioti  of  tli^^apartmentd^i^'syic^h  that  all  tlwr/aitiing  iwiday- 
rooms ' dre  on  the  git)ittld'^^floor,'.a^d  ftU  the'«teepiti^'robtns^irith 
few  exc^tidus,  (in  the  ^rU  floOiv'i  Next  toithB  sin»a)l  room  occu- 
pied by  the  dborfc^pdt,  at'the (common  dntnak»rfnto  the  building, 
to  one  side  of  th6  cbap^lvis''a  large'iyooiiPtibeiiei  potieatB  and 
visitoi-s  ard  received.  On  eitteriflg'tha  tohid^from  the  entiBDce 
hall,  we  ednle  to  th^dispebsarv,'-'  («)n!5t«tmg  of  thi^'  roona^  aud 
next  to 'it  the  kitchen;  beyond ^af^  other  offices.  •  There  is  a 
dinlng-ro'om  to  each"dtVi«iofi;  The  Tefimotbry  araf  located  in^ihe 
postoibr  Ving,  of -otfly  oHfe*  story^iprojecting.  at  right  angles 
frabi  tht^' mttfu^/sML^tircl.  '  The  sleepilfg  acoomsMdationi  con- 
sists •  almost'M^ntirely'i*^  *dorshito)^i^s;n'but:th^»tid  «lie^ 
composed  of  sbme'twblve'i[{S%gle<¥boms;'<akvaBged>u»iea«hi9d^  a 
corridor  aboiH;  81  f^dt  i;tide;  'li4fVing^'i^^WKndDW<at'>th6  extranty 
opposite  to  thi»'  entranoits  door.  '  Each  bf  ithiesetaiAgfe  Bioms  iras 
about  fO'feet  by  16^18  ft.,  and,  like*  tiie  «tonJdon  s^me  1 4  feet 
in  height;  comfortably ftEifnisdied  and-in  nioe-^onlftiv  I'Tfae  iron 
bedstead  was  fitt^  with  ourtains,  the  btd^eonaisied  of]  flock,  and 
had  a  palliasse  beneath.    As  at  the  Antiquaitle;  the  bed  was  much 
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elevated  above  the  flooiv    ITJi^'bqddi^gfffOn^ti^d'ifitf /l^pSfsi^ 
under  sheets,  a'b]A&ket/ahd,'Cay<ei»Iet.  ..fiBf^i4^s>^'bfd  ^^dl^foom 
had  a  chai]\r€^flmaUiiiabl^<»Qd  inuro^riif^ip^  ^i9jUiip^tc^6|ti)3^j(t,^ 
bedside ; .  a  «ftoifijCi  as^/c^eiirr tji)9<  f  uitttra jc(f  .ft fiwl^()¥ieFi^iBlf¥red 
on  the  rvrallJ  ^  THhtnAoox^Atf^u^y^x^wh^f^ii  ci^ev)i^qi!^(^v^  t^ 
building,'  iras^  pawdr:  iwith  «a»aU  red>  »q»^epT  jtewgft»ftli  M^* 
kept  welldnstid^^fld'p^diBliad^Aod.  seAr  firmly  ^iU', Pfifi^djt^;  h?^^^ 
^ndowtwasof  the  udual'(Fi«Dphii((|^e«^ept,JPa$^ibiii  qpeQiog;i,u- 
wardly,  and  defended^e3d:emaiUybyiro»r^rfr.ri  •Tl^etcHJprf^ 
and  weil-kept  r(>e>mdtajte.ioiiityf;lina^ /useuaf,[a8;  Wk^W^ 
occupants  phasing  rtlie,dp.y  ill  *l|e  ^Qroww-^itt^glW^^  ^9iVan?«^ 
for  patientei  i^;the  ifirsfc  oUwe;Yfoi?jrtbis!«^jlijim  is,  qp^^uf^ix^ 
characJbeffi'iteceiyiBg.fa»ftwtffltnd  j^^^eimi^'ol^^;^  PWi^giJ^fijJwffts, 
and  a  fbi^fielas^^wJbQUy  (li^ifedtypf(i4i£drri(^f  pf jth^4?paA'^ 
re^bunfes^l  df,  iat/aiiferw^ifo^ttillQffl^i^UppQrtrt'jt^l^fttpjii^^ 
brelhr^T  I.  Trli^ittte  of  jpansiolt  ^lari^/feomff^wpi  if3[^^f^  frft^fl9[  P^i? 
days  tTte,  aeocpa^fci4|»ibjo^^  fewr,ft|^^tk)^if^,i,^ep  [^i 

cuiiajnbif  a9  the  &M < cia^s^ .  ISiewf^M^PTOilPWPi .  f^m\  Pfi ( N Wf  J^ge 
sise;  beJA^  f;a9/ibdoh/ia»'8ftffeet  4p;jl€ingtti|'(proi|*frJy»^^ 
ob/^ffoet'itt^iwiditkMM  Thotih^dfttmd^i  nF^rej^Wfl^gediiiaW^nWJh 
8ide;^bo«t  »  teet  apatt^  aiwl.ileftioivceiiinl  aTpnmiB.,c[wi>i^f,8  f^P^ 
wide;)eaKtQBdiiigttbe^dntire|I«Qgthto£  i3fi^^x9Qmu,  7^ei,are^iQf(ithsse 
spAcioas;  aflarlimeatiii^asi  !i'nterii^pteAi{aV(Ptvt,  tl|9t^i44li9i|hy,!9i2 
aboimeBfl  fr^oi'  the >  rwallj  on  eHben  m^, i  »m](i^  a:  { paj,'ti^}i  di^ii^ion 
inter  two iiHionm'  • .  Tlietwin^iirws.^efQnlar^l^i  4»^^<?ieajUytiii:^me~ 
vxousy  bull  rang^^  onlyt  along.. que.  .isW^ji-eJ^G^ptipg.  infjp^i  ,^t. .  ttie 
tipper  and  tfowttP  ijndiM.fJuisaiii&ic^frjthQr^QIwW^?^  (tb^ie^^ej^pal 
barsr'didniol'oppebr.  .iTha  I^i<w*9^se»tiwenti1>f  ,t^e,pr(q)wter8 
e&hibited  itself  in!  the  pres^nce-iofn  ^vm\^%\  ip,ey§ryt^QQP^»WAlso 
usttally  oP  atpai&tiogtQ£  flomftfaai|Wb)al:H)y(eM^bf^/i4«0fi»  ^^rtof^i^JWpll 
statne^  and  ifi<ih9Qttsa)«f  'thel  bedi  QayQMnga|if>ft(<^n,iQnib^^idQfied 
crai»9^>\vj]tb  •oC'i7ijthQitti»tb^i€yph^i^J40.S.  upou^the,  ,W(>Qll^n  ,or 
Imett'OOTerktsJ  rSui»ug4ffae>  i^i^htiatt^aQteiTlt^sufpQndQd^&om  ^he 
ceiling  .struigglid.  by  Its  tiny  light.  \v^tbMftf)'>^urrpu«diQgt^a,ik- 
nessjr  {f-bfl  tfaird^lmindDrmillOriQa  ^)e)i?eri9iu)il9!l^'ipr§i^^»  bui.par- 
tiaUy  8ttbdi«ided(rbyMineoQ)p}e4)et  p^^it^ns.  t  >TIm  ibed^fa^^.  «ind 
bedding  uMareimiioh-thq  s((mc^(0|ily  tbibt*bi?f  Jattftr  w^r  cpawer. 
AU  the  (faedsteadai  appeared fix^ditur the  18,0^..  r '-Ebe  ilnSripa^  :was 

merelyia^  laflrge>docniitoryiipajitiaUy:PJftbdij?yf  d,ipto  "tbmq^Ci^jWP^" 
nsents.>   Oiier;of/ibe9» was-.de^viQtcd.iti^/pai^aly^ct^^iid^rty !^«3es, 

andnraa  s]toiliieff'<firomi(the>.Q0xt  \kf^^  -^Im^  tscroeni  vhU^ir  the 

pattition  (betwetei  itliea^cond  andrthird  Fqonii  vi9&  ap.  opeur^creien. 

A  small  altar,  where  maasiwas  daily  said  for  tihe  sick,  ^as  placed 

at  «  central  point  so  as  to  be-  visible  from  each  division^    The 

beds  were  wider  apart  than  in  the  common  sleeping  rooms,  and 
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otie  t)0)h^arbnetkt'df  tUe  in^rijM^  wke^WO^'Ot^  thi:<b0^iBgle<itoottt8; 
utteprted  W 1  paHioUlar  Vifis6i^  'of  Ifiiii^kti^d.^  ^  ^Vkerb^ iih^  haBit^  '^ 
tbd>  «iiltteDto  >ii^0ro''  dMy  ml  %i^;  it%4l0  -iM  pl^^ti'to  use' '  ft  /trooji^h 
^«^^>  b€fddie$(d;  «U^'  irkh  >  str«^,  "^<lh  a'  ^dt^etlbele^  ad-  Well  m 
afetiiitdifibei'^^t.  i  >Ib  ftlebliK  tffifd  ^ttrklyttdiMis^,  k^folcted^lt^ 

1ib«<fttral«ri>^tf4'4hfoi|^ly  tjb^t,  by  ^aliiol^tii  tb^b^ttij^of  t^e  bM^ 
s(Md,  < int(<» '  ^a^  •  v^BBd  ibenttfttiih'  < '  <  *1Bhie '  4t)!at)i<^h<A9Mi >b6ttttin>eil "  two 
baithifdt^^itK^iiMs;!  bad  fol*  tb>e'^ejr»tendt%*ah^Io«fat^  fet'lbe  ibdi^nt 
Tb^  bWHub'-wefroi deep*/  b^ti^hort^'^d  iikkowt,(<^'^pi»ei''ti^fi^ 
ififsid^V  ^dMidt'  e&^d'iti'  '•  iood,  aiid'isctvdrally -ftittilfth^d'  ^n^  )i  lid 
or  em^n^  Tli^  balba  fbrttietbira'ckiS6-liad  fio^6piMl}k)D  biet#ete 
ilidii,  bdt  thode  for  iha  b^ard^tslia&otf^  curtidti^Itdtidti^ Wir^en 
dydfift^.'-afid'  ^iinlolber^  aoiiiMi  ibelbot;^Uiey'iJdo'ba4;GJ<^e^  M^lftl 
oo^rs  jil^tpla^  ^Hhe  Oat  ^»^cy<]idea bdei^^tii^ed  i^'the  btherlMfli 
roOttiJ  :A4btteb6';^^d>tira^WBsp^aM^0V^t^^ 
but  wai  tkci^  ^uffloimtljril^iigf  or  'brgb'<bbo>9'id<i<i  to-ifutbHb  e^)^<^ 
ittUieli<  fbrd«f ;  ^^onte^^ntly^  vAien  it  wks '  i^i^idd '  tof  adtniia^tofl  a 
dottoU^^^e  iiitibui  vfts  tmnsferM^to  if  ^eiMdehi^if  ih^  Mth-rbAm 
pfttitsti0iied  off  ifitMtt'  thQ  rds^  attd  criijpplied  "witlr  a  'dbudhd  'pipe  of 
ooMider^lQ  fo^oe,  togef^dr  witk  aii  otrdiaoty  bath  in'  whiiebiflie 
pfttietii t»>iild'  as'iiatiaii  b^' fixed  by  tiie tid •  of  tb« ' ^^i? i SastenM 
over  it*    ■  j  '  • '      '-•  "•■  ^  '>>'  '•  « ;  i  -    ■'  ;  >  ■  i  ' '  ■  •  "  •  ■   ^ -      -' '    ■    •  • 

The  iiBUai  dias^ifi^alibii^  oF  pkiiientd  into^^iMd'el^vaOlB«Ml» 
refeaetorfj  >ep4kptiei  paMrtdytic>>  and  'dirl^'ddtilenl^  cMea,  irvii 
carried  out;  Imd  to  taoh  etocr  Waft*  appttqiriated  i4^>sp0eitd'qfii«Aer 
afidf  ite  biringiootiyt  -Althougb  eome  of  the^  patiMfts^liAd  m6^ 
to  itbe^  central  'etiolo8^  o<yutt,'  it>f|^«i»  oi9y ^xbeptiobally  iijAmlid: 
fey  ibeirxied;  and  "W to>  iiaUiid]^-  tlie'd£loei>oMtft»'beifig  ill"  ^pkit- ki^ir- 
roiinded  <  by-  ibe  *  »generid  o!ffi6e« '  of  tto  ^^iribli0km^tot«< '  Of  the 
other  <|otiris  «ei^6iparti^4;be;i^^f8;  laUv  with  tbe^^i^tioii'tf 
the  i(Mie<ioki>eaeh  atdeeitulated 'b^wdM^ttie  tW^r  j^oralM  lateral 
iwii%%  aftMrded  sim^Me^  of^tbe^neiebboiinbi^obttal^i '  Uufbc^ 
toii&tdy)  IdMiff  eliih!«anding' walU  r^&leted  1M vitrify  nAiihi 
BBAk^m  to'  be  regretted  "th^  in'tbe  caeef  of  ^<lfli«  of -*^e:  'lAMiMs 
otlea^tyatrnkfeaeeshaddot  beeh  adbptiddi  '>'     *   "  •- 1  m  <h  ,  • 

'£he  chlipMis  of  idoasidambl^Bii^^ «L»d i^«U 4bi|ul#att«l Jl^oomMi 
The  igeonnd  floor  ¥rad  set  fl^parltfor  ihe%fi^  oftb«  bfraftibreiH'Wbilfti  d^ 
patients  occupied  the  galle#y  oja'ti^sept  oii  ealA^tde^^'Iiiigie'  Ctoeiifck 
toihbld  about  one  bttildttddaetodotflMlM^e^l»lit<^t>M'aiMfa  m 
otber.  Their  yieiiriaitNeryniiieb'ireelriGted  ^ta^eiMWililbiiglkiti 
edgeof -tipet  gidl^,iivihioh''atvtiM^  Mmv  tittie>  «etii  akl^atigwrd 
againstaeddeatB  by  Mhig^bp  kapiiig  d«WA  iitotbe  ^^ 
This  soraeii'ia  dtigeiiioaaly  xMirttnioled'  of  stotst  deal  i^umi;  iibdfll' 
tmlve*  &etlngpk  andaevto  inelieBw^ey^pkoed^il'iMli^v&i^iij^ 
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oiTJift  <ifjbQi§  Tmii  ^«t^foJft,Mn^flfkQdk,lW^>«»d^r4w^^HflWltivl^ 
tb*pojrti«j^j9iWiwW»fls,gW^  go<?4voi3ae«4ilPeMdw 

^.brttflpip#}(,gfp^nwni5lh?  mmguomrt^  wpi«.nflt./3atie&0t(wyj 
ei¥'t^»^OT,jiftUd(i#f|fiflftfttt  llwrtiiWBi'.afiAh&.ilwdiwfl^HaultJittiteclyaft  » 

(3«p4Wm(^39  H9t »i^fi^tf»d^/^  tf  Off  iil)UQ)twt3»)  4M  tfaf)  br^id  ift  «lidA 
ifti4b«  09tot]lMboMQ^i9<Kl  ^QfiMk^raiitatfoie^  wdioti^^'VQskQiftii 
aR9  ,^fi|ii^di..f(^i{4tr^(»cfi  .iUi^tis^  iimTkakof^insAwc  litibei.  wpworr 

their  work.     A  certain  number  of  patients  are  also  employed  in 

tl)#/m9iQftg$auiM»lbiwd.iQrd^>iuf  \\k»  h<m9t^4^oUm\^fi^  t)i€ti]|^.eis.T 

J>mi  g^tjWfki^d.ifaqt.  olntibiSfiiiftylusiL/  is  tl¥it>of  jgpod  ^»teKf< 
X'b4irfb»fte^4ftid0{i^/P)ii^y  upwirai^rw^t^^ciUoot^d  in  m  tenfc; 

lbriiUi^(^<MeL'lriK^r^r#^ii9^  ^ol  iit 

fftfinaec  au)wifffli«n(iifllM[iWli*Pf9biMyijr«^  iXhe 

dmtimr^9y90^i  Kp^iW  (^lim^fbcMijg^iftf  owe^rtime-iiiday  ;.  tile 

lowftBO^  o|!/tef0dMa^iTr9gl»^blAS- Kitted  pbf0i«M»  ooiiflMfwed  4h9 
f^ti^iisp  Mhwfi^if  Ki^vt99tQftd-£9rki<iwersrAlloHwdj|e  wtmky;  totfa^ 
ri#(jimlyjilpoi9!pa{ftiid  iQTl(^4i  >  4J3iue^motit^)«r&«pr0vidediit-«ftt  ieasi 
for  the  pensioners,  who  Ita.Y^'tl«OibdU(«rdrtabfe9^i«ire'ano(wed  « ibw^ 
pi^Mm  ai»&  l^9!0bfi  mil^Of^  ipfxipiiM  fko^t i^ti^  thfiir^abt^  iio»  music 
aaiibdfMtiiigf  nilit/id  k<tbe  fi«gr«A1)editbQirfnrdfi^  thai  ibdidmimiiieilt 
oir^ft^iniuiiff^tK^  

'idi<^Wfilii^r$)isf^m^jfH^  tMUliVieiiitillitioiiwaawolietation* 
BYt^ilHIijiiqiTf^^  |^«raifgi'^t^ve^«urrmBdod  by  a  gubrd,  iMilr^ 
ekfiffpi^  tbe  iofirmMy^  iKinftle^^gicootnilad  nyt  toch j^toirisiom 

.  j^iii04qr»ifar9it  jwiWt  9{ai«lilft»ii^oiiaaii9V€Jbe:of.c(}erfldUaokebi^ 
^hfifk  hi^^ilfhMh  JwvTMAd  A  Q(NMmg  ibeitho  )^therwifi0>  inapnn 
t«<bted:hM4ii«bfid  ^a^ti^r,  .IVbe^ftttsdum  faOiUiMMbii  aibtluhg^ 
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TJie  medlcftl  stuff  coosisU  .«f  »  «bief  pfasstaiaii  and  an  "  ad- 
joint i"  one  .visits,  duily  at  eigt^t^o^'tbeiiinptsbiDgitfae  other  Rtrfonr 
ia  the  a^xoffim.,,  ,^qQQipiB^d^Qs>H8-pnwni«din.a.«ita]L  boaae 
at  on^  cor^^  if[  a».-wylum  gTO^»^p,i  nlojigpifloitfavjpuUic  mad, 
for  tb^  plt;sician';,^c^  h(>ffsvieti>p»fbriKdlto.i)W<mi-L}«as.''  Ifae 
medipal  o;^cei;s,,are.  pQi4„«*irvflMfllof  s*^,i/i(jr«i.i(^»i.ie»fin!iae 
gene^t^I  opfljtrol  ppei;,^e-|WtolQ.e9tebU8kntoitf  Biatwiiiig^ 
a'lciiLiis'prolty  ,  ^-.ij^.to  IJW'LipH^y/jBaedirttl  i»Dpej«fflioiifc  -I'For 
«ltlit,ii-li  till'  ■■]..  £c^t*ff">iRn4';ttte/-«»pIlT'n«**^'«i^'^a'l»'i«>t« 
anil  tli.j  iij)]h.-.i!i...  ,ft^  »ti^ai;Dt,«T«4Vtaigil«)l*0ittofpb)mcaMt3.aa 
pcouliiuly  tli.  ii  ,i!i'L,y„yt*;t)fa'ib*et(hre5Iii  ,isik9 AJieW'iil6tMr».pi»»ty 
freiiULiritly  in  i  ,  .r,|^\sn  Imftdfcc^^fc  kii\J»*flti'ho;  ■dimUdd, 
gyring  llii;  jib.-  ;■■  ttf  ,tiiftn}fi«Li<frtffldm  ■jilmltji'i  iit.iiiuU  ■n\i  ui, 
^  I'l'liL'  frax^-  iij.[.,,ir,f^,paJsf  Tfipy  «(8wmtitod)(kittd/«tttanrfmBta 
oi^  tLc  I lis.ia,;.  M  iff  ,^  tlsBvftffidPjindwfliittey  ipfeiiUyidrwita 
tli^ir  liw^;   lli.y    >^,,K,3iit]M»tary  ■fitdwij<t//M9^iJld><fdteDd»ti, 

fijligiuur.  ,li;i  iiiiK-  ,JioAngi'ftBpa«6tJ|!f  ftoddtAnumprajiaeiiMia 
tlii^i  tli'J  i-)i)jsUiit;iqJ^  o(Htua»„*Jt<j«d<*ta^iB» -tttHfaapdi  ■whsaa 
Jutius  ill  Uiu  utli(jijL';in^MrrHlt^4UriiP9irl]i)fWat^ii«iB[flciyi*Mitc 
wliosu  giul  iiu^l  nim,lV9^,i«,.UiMn-tTigid'AodMbonitot.>pwM9Bmib 
ii;^il;:V  uu,aUii^i!ifa;.t,jn^,ftfi,f#gtttp%,(t^)flI«iWiiMfti^owtriedrt^ 

q^p(  p.ump^-.  J^ffi^  ^«!r"9(e«/)pM»Pt*gnr*B  ottefckipiiuiviialitK'i 

trpUi^iej^  nt(?Rc&,,op9Re.rt*ie  .d^ttloto  *ttfI«kyi,/^ri»oi:aiiiniaB|iw- 
fce|iflB^,,lvltfff ,  ift.wiii4itiftt«#„m9lft«  bodC/*»iautlwrtiii)'*-itlieiir«k» 
(ft  ^1  ift^fttuUoijj^^d^.y^e  BMfi^C'trfaf*ltws,itofl  l^entuquosttoBB 

pm  of ,  ft[if^i4wt'  P^4i  qwtpf .;*»iHi«trfcq.plajied/ilwMaBfi»ilyi&i  laid: 

tIii^BB,'wji(fin^tH^lX)^«>4d>i)9ildiil^jr9iwe£'«ffi<^ifvp«)^ 

Areuictu  and  moral  trentinent  of  the  aiclj^i^ppsfmiAiftriwi^ikba 
intititfitj^q^m^l  itff,dfjtu)fvfov,|UHt  fi)4h«r«a0«itHijite  objoittBiafc  a 

™»#^V*Brttwr«tiu'fl  wgiw«ara<d»p»Mii^  p6«itio« 

to  be  tb^^^d^t9t^dipAid  MwI(j|r^,af,ith«l]Qljn|}fU*eidaiil^. 


udi;(H)c^s,tot,h^t^9rQng>^t«(iK^qt,iM*lttDBi)rteaiae9lB*t 
hi^fj^4^fla(}^9Pf^(^J  offi)^90w4«9^i<i»fttt9tes,MU>ailUi«#caatUHi;> 
^^cu]tj^^hpifl^u*f.,tfR»titto  >4ffiiit«wi'>agfli*»fc<wUBni«oiIfisBM8d  k^i 

on  the  part  uf  his  employenf^i  iQf<iSg^Jb9M  ttaitlphywniwnnr 
ajf  i;li  ,ft  gt(8JJ^ofl,  flflf^y ,  pn)p«w.i^f()W9iotate.'qiiiiilffiBitt,Twltfch 
invo^v^iSxpWBe,  evft(itflJieiwpwMiWp«)faB««d,(iftlinlj(i»tao««dwy 
matteiisuoaeuieat  toitherextanaioft  «!'  bt)u«K4ei)i-oige«iaa7  iku." 
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But  to  let  theses  objectiottg  pasd,  bthers'  arise  froni  dthej  con- 
siderationsl  *  BeligioiiB  ^motives  add-' t^Kgious  Vows  ai^e  )n  them- 
selves fallibte^and  ev^r  proud  to  degenerate  into  religfoti'^'pfejadice, 
pride,  andbigotry  jiilpd  th^^y 'tia  cTouiiieirayjt  tfc^  Ibest'iiiatured 
sohemesaiid  resolves.' '^Mt^tictbetd  of  relig)6u^  ordersj  Hkb  soldiers, 
acqiiire'*an  eiprit  th  corps:  they^beCoMe  pftrtSsaii^'foy  tjhe  ac- 
cepted pre|Jileociotts  cind  motives  of  their'  fr^t^hlitj^;  and  dev6ted 
to  its  sQccess.'  In  tiiis-way  eihrdne^tts  ppfnfon^  and  prefn dices 
gain  firm  possession  of  ev^  member,  and  resteft.  the  attacks  of 
any  reformer,  particulatlywheii'  he'^  oiie  bound  by  relation  and 
position  to  obey;  >  Agaifn,  if  on^ihispoint  id  question  we  further 
take  into  considerftticm  tfae'i^nolexion  ofthe^  religious  orders 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  ChUI*chv  Mt  ik^lim^ftt  againi^t  Uiem  in 
the  capacity  o£  iidmlliifitratO(P8  witl  M  #i^  fl^l'ehgtheried.  '  The 
interests,  of  iliiJfKt  t)hUrdbitittSt'flIW«y«1)e  promdted,  i^  jealbubies 
alwfiys.f^ect6d.''0'{A^^ittjf  tiie  il^fbln^s^  of  nui^in^  'fr'ateWities 
is  muvlr  dwiibished,^  Ae  i^iA^eMev  ^f  so^^  >yF  ib^r  members, 
anditry  iha»xdrou»fetab(m  t^bdlhf^WhrckCbey have  entered  bn'their 
vowS/^  JbopmeHM  4yss''^lM]^tf^thal^miMJr^^]^tJs  unfitted  in  a 
morid'<n>fi<m8ntiai^'^^nnd>$l^(m%;f'hdd^m'i&^^y8l^ 
themBe}<vte<to  these  sboteti^  frdtn^yarifous^nbtiv^':  >i;^e'Ve6ailse 
they  find'tfaems^V^siitiapt^'f^f'  litiy'orditifliry  femttU^rMive  occti- 
potioQ^  'othdrBi^6ltt<a;c]<iirittjf  fof^se^Sioin'and  a^  dthers 

for  a  living,  a^d^i^>0^pe^hAM  \^ork  ^^  fiir^te  ^yesAlle Mothers 
under) religk^'extitement;  adL^otbefS  4r()>m^did^^I^Mtiient  in 
business^  in  4ovfe,»bt  'dthe*  taatt^.  'Mot^OVer;^  th^sfe  reKgious 
societies  require  no  previous  eduGiliioc^ 'o^  n^ntal  enlightenment 
on  the  'partr  of  their  novitiates ;  -  lind  hence  the'  presence  bf  a 
number  of  inefficient,  perverse,  ill-tempefred,  -anft  obstinate  folk 
in  their  community,  and  of  not  a  fe^v  froih  the  lower  c^assesV  who 
can  neither  r^ad  nor  write,  tiKmgh  sufficiently  prdiicietitih  bigotry, 
prejudice,  and  superstition. 

Lastly,  to  enumerate  a  few  mord  evils  of  the  system  in  ques- 
tion, the  religious  devotions,  nieditatlons,  and  fitists  imbosed  by  the 
Church  and  the  religious  order  n^tiei^drilyint^rfere  with  the  man- 
agement of  nn  asyium ;  "Whilst  the  subjection  of  each  member  to 
the  will  of  the  superiorin  the  housd,'tind- sometimes  to  one  at  a 
diataott  establisbmeni,  who  oaii'retaove  at  will,  and  transfer  him  to 
another  sphere  of  duty,  takes  ^tlKf^y  entirely  that  essential  control 
the  medical  man*  should  have  over  bis  atUmdants,  and  may  at  any 
time  derange  the  efficient  tnanagement  of  an  aSylum  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  useful  servant ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  substitu- 
tion or  retention  of  an  inefficient  or  bad  one. 

To  return  Arom  this  long  digression,  two  or  three  notes  on  this 
Asylum  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu  remain  for  notice.  Mechanical  re- 
straint is  resorted  to  as  a  necessity  in  not  a  few  casea,    It  is  con- 
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had'"b^y  «i-tf^iy^ivilY''titigtf^feai  'tft&'"'^,%'- 
course  of  Mgtetii^t.' '  Kf^n&kfe  ■^'Ui^il"'^ 


bwng  alight ;  .YdthjrfisEpect  to  jthet  ige.  on .  ftdmi^n,  ;•'  'H  f^t  ,tf^e.  )^6 1 

<0»;  ^2  W,^e^..(}qM.60,^,  8  ,^>vee^  ftp  mi,J9rfMimA 
each  pi  ^hpj,<(fp  i;iQ^1,appe]^m^l|penp^q,  ,49<iopiy:^l  cppditjpi^,.  j.?(^ 
were  un^lai^e4,.^^.^^afrie4^u^^,5,^^^^  ,,T;fefi.tftt|lje  pf  jpqpjip^ 
Vona .9 Wfl  ,tba^  agi^pl^u^al  Jab^i^e^  wei;^  tb^. iJfjoj^t'i  pttP[ifti:oupp-|i 
^^?ir!  ^P.M^P4'tP.tt^??e^.?r(fi3ap^,;6  tfigi3p,wM'l^Q.ijkt,p(co- 

^rv^nK.MvvW^^TS  tpP4fJ¥^jr,ia:Wtp4,KPAly; ip^ffstanfj^a^ 
mo.!ral,o,^U3es  j^i:^^9^j:fl^c^.i^  T^  j.e5po$9^jn  45  •  o^rjaljlc  ^%gpa 

rnucti.  ipluenp^i  by ^  tl^^  seaffou ;  jtjiij^,  ^ p. ,  AP»J*  /Mfry^  ^fi<?!  •  .?^:i^#. 
48  ^erie  ojj^oh^rgeq  .wm;  33.ii;i  the  fpUovring  3  lapn^i^;  ,»^p  Ai} 
ttle  lapt  3.  j^ontbfl  j  and  only  .7  iix  t^e.  first '  j[uart^i:.rOJtr,thQ..yt}arf 
LopJui^g  to  .t)ieir  ciyil  cw^itipp^  the  iiiaj:ne4  ,«BP^ar  j|he  V<^9^ 
om^b^e  in  pxopprtigu  io  the  adinisaions.  .  Amdpg,  tb^;.de^h^ 
were  18,  aufferiojj  from  miuu^  i»  it?  seyeral  forffi^ ;  ^'^^f>v(i  mpbq- 
mai^ia;  fi  feom  .melancholia;,  17  fc'pm  simple  depneotja^  6  ^pm; 
4epxeptia.  withjppJlep^y.V  9 Jro^  4p®^^*i<*  «^i^  pa|»1^8ifl;,aiid 
3  fironi  aenile  deipenfia;  ^alscij  ii?ab^pUe,  a^d.  *  .idxol^.  djfdj^ 
pesitU  was,  atj^ov^tpd  Ip.cerebrM.dUec^e.m.El  inat^cpa ;  - t^J 
cbest  diseases  mil;  to  abdominal  in  23 ;  ^p4  ^9  Y^li^^  ^A??i^^« 
ip^^,  i^eekoi^i^g  tl^at^  \n  the.  cqutsc|  qf  thrse  je^ra,  .4^6)9  cppes 
wiere  under  trejfinpent,  and  that.  98  pJf  ta^m.  dj^At- tb^  dpi^thrrate  x^, 


r  Ao,<JCJ;  iiii  ;4i)()  jor  400^.;  ei,n(X:X  iqj  it  .i;/  w  iow.        ,^  .   , 
iM!.  (!?nrrijEir  palpqlales  tbp  ratio  of  cures  npt  ou.tbe.  s^rhple  pppi;-j 
latiop,  but  ^fter.the  expluaipja  of  juaitlyrcoulsidered  ineur^l^J^  cj^es 
— vii.,  demented  patients  in  general ;  paralyt^cs^  ep^^p^gs,  ?clfptf\,! 
andjmbeciles,  ,  Cqmpariug  the .  n wber  r^njainjng  aft^r  ti\if  fx- 
elusion ,m^h , that, ojftbf  Qur.e8,ipifleihrie  jeaj^s,.  hp  flnjl^  tlje.pypjf 
portion  to  ampnut  to  I  in  4/57;  or,  ialfeti  year  W  y^tj^',  {  i^ 
4;88ip  j8$^;:Lm4-.8Qijxl(|89;  and  1  i^  47I  iu  184Q.  i,,,.,^, 
lii^le  g^uerftl  cflmmcptjVpon  this  :^etfeat  of,  the  ^re^J^reu  pt 
St^e^ndepieu  i9.reauir:ecl.  ,.Gi:eat  credit  muat  be.  given  iben?.. 
fdj:  i^  geneijaUy  satialactory <5ondition^  and.. it  atauds.in  liigt^ly 
favourable  contrfiat  with  the  asylum  }n  Xypna,  which  it  e?xcel^i 
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veutilated,  very  clean,  and  very  neatly  kept.  Their  elevation,  oot 
less  than  fifteen  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  greatly  favoured  their 
healthy  ventilation,  and  afforded  to  the  rooms  a  near  approach  to 
the  standard  cabic  capacity  laid  down.  Besides  the  two  or  more 
attendant  brethren  sleeping  in  each  room,  two  others  perambu- 
lated all  the  apartments,  to  watch  and  to  attend  to  patients  re- 
quiring their  aid.  Here,  then,  we  see  the  dormitory  system  car- 
ried out  on  a  very  large  scale ;  and  if  the  physicians  in  medical 
charge  of  the  asylum,  and  the  brethren  engaged  in  its  actnal 
working  are  to  be  believed,  the  results  of  this  system  are  extremely 
satisfactory.  The  desire  for  privacy,  in  all  probability,  does  not 
prevail  so  widely  in  France  as  in  England  ;  but,  leaving  this  out 
of  the  question,  the  other  objections  brought  forward  against 
dormitories  were  distinctly  stated  not  to  be  felt  in  practice ,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  easy  and  complete  supervision,  the  in- 
fluence of  example,  the  withdrawal  of  patients  from  the  solitade 
of  single  rooms,  which  to  many  give  scope  and  occasion  to  delu- 
sions, fear,  and  frights,  and  the  security  against  suicide,  were 
urged  as  some  of  many  advantages  attending  their  use. 

Although  the  promotion  of  employment,  particularly  of  that 
out  of  doors,  necessarily  calls  for  commendation  ;  yet  the  leaven 
of  ancient  prejudice  is  seen  to  remain  in  the  objection  of  the 
brethren  to  the  prosecution  of  trades  requiring  the  use  of  edge- 
tools.  Here  is  one  instance  in  which  the  rule  of  such  a  brother- 
hood is,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time  at  least,  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  reception  of  those  ideas  of  asylum  management  which 
are  accepted  by  all  medical  men  whose  profession  and  position 
give  them  ,the  benefit  of  observation  and  experience.  The  same 
comment  applies  also  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  coercion,  here 
still  extensively  employed,  and  in  almost  all  the  forms  which  we 
have  had  to  reprobate  at  the  Antiquaille.  The  difficulty  of  per- 
suading the  monks  to  its  abandonment  will  be  so  much  the  greater 
from  their  non-professional  and  general  character,  from  their 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  from  their  interest  in  the 
materiel  of  the  establishment,  and  in  its  preservation  from  damage 
by  any  means  which  may  seem  the  most  direct  and  efficacious. 

We  were  pleased  to  find  the  recognition  of  so  many  exoeUent 
principles  of  moral  treatment  and  management  in  M.  Carriers 
pamphlet.  He  insists  on  the  advantages  of  regulated  hours  of 
employment,  and  of  punctuality  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house, 
remarking  that  such  constitute  powerful  means  of  regulating,  and 
even  of  re-establishing,  the  healthy  influence  of  the  will,  which, 
in  all  those  bereft  of  reason,  is  al^^ays  perverted  or  lost.  "  la 
every  section  (he  adds)  the  meals,  the  walks,  and  the  recreations 
are  taken  in  common." 

On  the  matter  of  treatment,.  M.  Carrier  very  correctly  remarks 
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"  that  to  pretend  to  any  exclusive  method  would  be  a  fatal  error. 
Experience,  disengaged  from  all  spirit  of  system,  prbves  that  the 
relief  of  the  insane  will  invariably  follow  from  a  rational  combi- 
nation of  moral  and  physical  agencies,  and  ifaat  those  cases  are 
very  exceptional  where  any  one*  method  bftreatmtet  can  claim 
an  absolute  superiority:  It  is,  moreover,  the^  fact  that  phenomena 
which  seem  essentially  of  a  moral  nature 'are  mostly  complicated 
with  evident  derangement  of  some  of  the  fafrctibns  of  drgatric  life ; 
so  that,  for  instdWce,^Ve'h^v&  in'ofne-feaSeagitiitiorii  slei&ple98ness, 
a  large  aj)petite,  .firfd*  feoliiti^lbWV  ift'dtibth^r,'g^t --physical 
apathy;  -drox^tl^^  ^hef '^i^iilt'of:  aji^etfte/dWrriiCBaV'&b-^ 
thid  migW; "drituViilly  fe«''k^tW,^tfti<^'^li6hi4bu6^iriff(i^ce»'6f 'the 
mind 'upon 'th'd^heiR*'i^^dmW6tif  to 'aii^H'';  ^''.^'Td^flirefey  tile 
senses-  6f:^m\itihelk^  iA  'tlgi^afert^'^liiiil'^y^W; kV mtfi^^W^h' 
turbit;g'ltii|^e>s^ltflis-ii^tb!^«aroifeiy'  fiii&'  cWriliiiub^rf  ^SiVeriJ^thWr 
att^btroii^fr6&'  l!h^^(K^raeifea  i(kyn6yj)iibtt8J^^b«JH'ttb^drfe'^thrfi'»5tt- 
tellectArfltiM'ttiokr*pc/^rt-^i^«teKj'MJrf'fei''"^^ 
VJf  tlie' «6W1  ^tfi^x^^mm,  '^!iti«Mr,'^^^aliy*caiiStitu«6'tffe 
moral  treatWWt'\rfflW^feifetlAfe.^'-^^^'^^''^»J'  '(*^^»"»  '^'^  '^^^^"^  ^''  ^''M'ii 
'•tlW^I^|^'hb*W^VefJ^''(Wit^'^tt(rthda  tffiiVWtffiferit^ttefferiM^^  by 

vJfe./'tbtt'of '{^tKT^rfllaSdnf^HrtW*  ^  i^'^tfodfeh'tJA'tt^iitidri  tb'^cAfe 
its'doA'd^MWiiVCfenV^^'Tlild^S  «Hfel  "Wi6Wi^  ^ifdW^g'Wd'kfeb^'if 
^hibB^U  djltterfed'>ete''fe«iffei/WAtfa6ttJ'«ftte'ta*^^  liikdtfg 

the  »6xtfact*  bktb*rt£i^  W  th^pa^,'TOA'^ a^  WhM  ^•ki^%ft&'^kf^ 

TMs^  iiliifyici'Ati'^grty^'ir''i^'^kul»*^it!d^*'''g6oft»=n«^ 
eflfectfed  !almtM'hi^titaii«euffly ^y 'thife'  ^vWflJt 'in'^t^'J'^J  tf6at- 
ment^'in  '^feiKdW'of 'ihiihiftt  abd%F^'ffioni(^tlhitfJ^i  -"NbfMthMMi^tig 
thii* '  ifiAttej'ltig' V^irl^  »in^it^  J  ^feVAiit^;  W^'<)ti^,1^»  ^^ 
noHr-it-^d^Vifr'  biiv^  the  ha^dlhbtid  W  r6tiVe^^tM*'iia^t  'i«|)i^<*iiisib!e 
pr6c^edtti^^ivfth^the'>beiifef  ffiftt'^h«U«J«i^'bih^t^^>)^ttehld^'bjr  it. 
Whbref  5fH|ht  ^ctiti^'  onef  'fcaS6  ^«f  bi^n^  W*tifder;i^»mfey  '^af^ly  ^Aver 
thfet^t^CAUsey  A'hi'nai*ed.''«»^'  .-oji-ji-jMi/-)  j.iii>    .-Iv.i    ...ij>|  t..  ;im  . 

'Eist^niftiritidn^^  After 'aeatft,' M. ' Oarriei^ ' ^fcrtW' •  tr^,  '*f^ ^i\ivh> 'almost 
coiMttritfy '  i*evetf»fed  tfief  'eiri^Wrtcfe^  6f  lesidri^ '  6t4i\&  b^kih'  ot  Of  its 
memWrine^.  '^  Yfe*  tbere'  is  Kttf^'  ^i**feliA*yJ(>PrM«ttobl  di^cbvfefable 
b^^te^n  the  fMin-df -th^^4«lfribbi'asi^tli)iMliiid1;1l«'§ekt  atrA  niltdre 
6f  ^Ih^  ^pakb Wogic^l  dhattj^.^ ^ '^  (!)tie'^t ^  ■  wMiM  ;potht  o<tt  a^ •  Wdl 
deifervih^  iiotieti^i^^Vli?.Vtl^i^Astott^;'tl»6'  6»*ii^ftfe«  ex^ 

hibitteri  '»6f  ^tiler6iif yj' hasi ^in  ftll:  iftfetfiw^' Whdt^f^eathUiiiS*' fol- 
lowed, dl^y^^beeto  ikkfi^'hf^fk^SktotAc  fertl' 'f)^^*ydrdcephAlus, 
witlioul-ttppn^ciiflbte  altferatbh' either  dMIife '*brftin;Jdi?  Of  its  mfeto- 
branes '.'  /  :' ;-  Ptfltnonaty  dbnsnmpttott  line^'fi'etitteAtly  be^  nsso^ 
ciated  with  melancholia,  and  a  sort  of  adyriamio  ^yi^entery  has 
hastened  the  termination  of  numerous  casfes  of  dementia.** 
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One  n^otd  mdre  with  reference  to  M.  Gamer's  opinions.  He  is 
an  adrocate  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  sexes,  by 
placing  them  in  distinct  asyloms ;  for  he  is  particnlarly  appre- 
hensive of  unrdly  passions,— ^sb  often  operative  in  the  causa- 
tion of  insanity,  being  excited  by  the  vicinity  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  decisive  opinion^  seeing 
that  the  writer  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  advocate  of  a  particular 
asylum  where  females  are  rigdrouBly  excluded — a  ciroumstance, 
by  the  wely,  we  imagine  due  rather  to  the  rules  of  the  religions 
order  who  govern  it  than  tb  medical  or  psychologieal  considera- 
tions. Be  this  as  it  ma!y,  kn  ttrh&Ai^'^pfoprB  for  the  institution  he 
serves,  and  the  want  pi'  ex]^ttence  in  any  asylum  where  not  only 
are  the  males  and  females  located  under  the  same  roof,  but,  under 
proper  supervision,  and  at  certaiil  periods,  brought  together  in  the 
common  enjoyment  of  recreations  and  amusements,  will  afford 
some  apology  for  his  adoption  of  the  principle  of  complete  isola- 
tion of  the  sexes. 

At  somre  Kttle  distanee  tt&m  fbis  Asylum  of  8t.  Jean  de  Dien, 
on  the  same  road/btft  fiearei*  td  Lyolis,  is  a  small  community 
of  "  ReligJeuWB,''  of  tb6  ofd4r  <>f  »ty  Vin^tot  de  Paul,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  eare  'of  tti^  iiisaire,  and'  faad,'in  1B54,  about 
thirty  female  patients  ifi<  their  hottse.  *  The  building,  which  was 
close  to  the  high  road,  was,  in  the  year  ^atned,  in  course  of  ex- 
tensive entargemenl/  to  reeeite  an  inereased  number  of  patients. 
Being  so  sma^i  an  iastttution,  lihd  ^knowing  fhat  8H  such  insii* 
tutions  belonging  to  religious  Orders  can  only  be  exceptionally 
visited,  particularly  when  tinder  femaM  control,  I  made  no  at- 
tempt to  itilSpect  it.  As  it  nofay,  howevfer,  h*ve  by  this  time,  *c- 
oording  to  the  apparent  Itfvr  ef  lisylum  growtlh,  have  increased  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  estaMisfament/it'will  be  w()rth  inquiring 
after  by  toy  psyehologietil  pbysiei^  who  may  be  staying  for  a 
few  days  ilk  Lyons. 


>'i 


Am.  VI.— law  and  LUNTACIT  :  NOTES  OP  RECENT 

OASES. 

During  the  quarter  which  has  just  expired,  three  cases  oane 
before  the  Courts  arising  out  of  matters  relating  to  Lunacy,  all 
of  which,  from  the  amount'of  public  attention  drawn  toihem, 
deserve  to  be  noted  down  in  the  list  of  "  Causes  c^l^bres"  in  this 
department  of  legal  inquiry.  Each  case  has  one  or  more  points 
of  considerable  interest  nnd  importance.  In  the  case  of  Fktcker 
V.  Fletcher,  a  plea  of  admirable  ingenuity  elicited  a  very  im- 
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portant  leefal  decision,  and  the  subsequent  trial  at  Nisi  Prim 
illustrated  the  sometimes  nice  distinction  between  positive  delu- 
sion and  mere  obstinate  wrongheadedness.  The  case  of  Ruck  v. 
StUweU  (which  we  give  at  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the 
Journal),  after  occupying  the  Court  for  three  days,  resolved  itself 
into  a  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  most  ambiguous  phrase  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  result  (at  present)  being  that  it  has 
received  a  oonstruction  at  the  hands  of  a  jury,  totally  different 
from  that  put  upon  it  by  men  who  have  talcen  the  Act  as  their 
daily  guide  for  fifteen  years.  The  case  of  Miss  Phoebe  Swings 
shows  what  an  awkward  position  a  medical  man  may  place  him- 
self in  by  humouring  a  patient ;  and  may  also  well  serve  as  a 
caution  to  medical  men  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
examination  of  a  supposed  lunatic. 

FtETCHER  V.  Fletcher. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action,  Edward  Philip  Fletcher,  sued  the 
defendant  Edward  Charles  Fletcher,  his  uncle,  for  giving  him 
into  custody  and  causing  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  The  defendant  pleaded,  1st,  the  general  issue;  2nd', 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  unsound  mind  and  incompetent 
to  take  care  of  himself,  and  a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge 
of  and  detained  under  care  and  treatment  as  a  person  of  unsound 
mind,  and  it  was  unfit,  unsafe,  improper,  and  dangerous  that  ho 
should  be  at  large^  and  so  justified  his  being  placed  in  an  asylum 
by  the  defendant ;  drd,  that  the  plaintiff  had  conducted  himself 
as  a  person  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  him 
self,  and  as  a  proper  person  to  be  detained  under  due  care  and 
treatment,  and  that  a  medical  certificate  of  two  practitioners  had 
been  obtained  as  required  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  i  00,  s.  45,  and 
that  the  defendant  had  reasonable  and  probable  ground  for 
believing  that  such  certificate  was  true,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
of  unsound  mind.  The  last  plea  was  demurred  to ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  plaintiff  replied  that  even  assuming  it  to  be  true,  it  was 
no  answer  to  the  action,  thus  raising  a  question  of  law  for  the 
decision  of  the  Judges.  The  question  having  been  argued  before 
the  full  Court  in  January  last,  Lord  Campbell  gave  judgment  in 
the  following  words :— *• 

"  I  think  the  plea  is  clearly  bad.  At  oommon  law  only  persons  who 
are  actually  of  unsound  mind  and  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  at  large  can  be  restrained  of  their  liberty.  Mr.  Bovill  has 
gravely  argued  that  persons  who  Mhatn  madness  may  be  shut  up  in 
fanatic  asylums.  It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  if  that  were  so.  There  are  many  eeeentruf  persons,  as  we  know 
from  cases  of  contested  wills,  who  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  treated 
as  luntticf .    The  8  and  9  Yiot.  o.  100,  s.  99,  affords  an  argument  that 
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there  is  no  authority  at  common  law  for  the  proposition  that  if  two 
men  say  A.  B.  is  a  lunatic,  C.  D.  may  take  him  up  and  treat  him 
as  such." 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this  decision,  is  that 
section  90  of  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  100,  protects  proprietors  and 
ofBcers  of  asylums  acting  under  proper  orders  and  certificates, 
but  leaves  the  person  originating  such  proceedings  to  show,  as 
required  by  the  common  law,  that  the  person  put  under  restraint 
is  in  fact  a  lunatic. 

The  questions  of  fact  raised  by  the  first  and  second  pleas  came 
on  for  trial  in  July  last  at  the  Guildhall,  before  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Gockbum  and  a  special  jary.  It  was  proved  that  the 
plaintiff  was  taken  to  Kensington  House,  a  lunatic  asylum  kept 
by  Dr.  Wood,  on  the  16th  March,  1858,  and  there  detained  until 
the  dOth  Jnly,  when  he  made  his  escape  while  out  walking  witli 
a  keeper.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  for  his  detention 
given  by  the  defendant. 

"I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  you  to  receive  Mr.  Edward 
Philip  Fletcher,  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  as  a  patient  into  your  house. 
Subjoined  is  a  statement  respecting  the  said  E.  P.  Fletcher. 

^'EnwABD  Chables  Fletoheb, 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

"  Kenward  Yolding,  Kent." 

The  order  was  dated  the  12th  of  March,  and  was  directed  to 
Dr.  Wood,  Kensington  House.  The  statement  accompanying  the 
order  represented  tihat  the  plaintiff  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
single,  of  various  previous  occupations,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
late  of  4,  Brooksby-street,  Islington ;  that  the  present  was  not 
his  first  attack,  but  that  he  had  one  when  he  was  twenty-six  ; 
that  he  had  not  previously  been  under  care  and  treatinent; 
that  the  duration  of  the  existing  attack  was  uncertain  and  cause 
not  known  ;  and  that  he  was  subject  to  epilepsy.  In  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Whether  suicidal  ?"  the  answer  was,  "  Donbtful ; 
has  threatened  it ;"  and  to  the  question,  "  Whether  dangerous  to 
others  ?*'  the  answer  was,  "  No." 

The  certificates  of  insanity  were  signed  by  Dr.  Gill  and  Mr. 
Squire.  Dr.  Gill  stated  in  his  certificate  that  the  plaintifi^  was  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  &c.,  upon  the  following  grounds : — 

''1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  hy  myself.  General  inco- 
herence of  manner;  peculiar  expression  of  face,  the  consequence  of 
epileptic  fits,  the  frequency  of  which  satisfied  myself  of  his  delusion 
with  regard  to  money  being  due  to  him  by  the  firm  to  which  his  late 
father  belonged,  and  which  I  ascertained  to  be  delusions  by  applying 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  executor  of  the  estate. 

'^  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communieated  to  me 
ly  others.    Frequent  fits  of  violence  and  excitement,  accompanied  by 
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incoherent  expressions,  swearing,  &c.,  and  his  general  strangeness  of 
manner,  so  that  the  servants  absolutely  refused  to  wait  upon  him; 
his  capricious  feelings  towards  his  disreputable  associates,  begging  his 
landlord  one  hour  to  turn  them  out  like  a  dog,  and  the  next  being 
gentle  and  familiar  with  them. 
''  Dated  14th  of  Maroh,  1858.*' 

Mr.  Squire  stated  in  Ms  certificate  that  the  plaintiff  was  of 
unsound  mind  upon  the  following  grounds : — 

"1.  JBbcts  indicaiin^  insanity  observed  hy  myself.  First:  Three 
several  attacks  of  maniacal  excitement,  in  one  of  which  he  made  some 
attempt  at  self-strangulation,  and  in  two  of  them  was  dangerously 
violent ;  on  one  occasion  offering  to  strike  me  while  endeavouring  to 
guard  his  head  from  blows  upon  the  table  and  floor  of  the  room,  and 
being  on  the  other  occasion  in  danger  of  injuring  himself  unconsciously 
against  the  iron  bedstead.  Secondly :  Delusion  that  he  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  lady  whose  property  would  allow  him  to  prosecute 
his  claims  to  money  that  he  fancied  himself  entitled  to.  On  both  of 
these  points  I  satisfied  myself  of  the  delusion  by  seeing  the  lady  and 
inquiring  about  the  money  claims. 

*'  2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  mehy 
others.  An  attempt  at  strangling  himself  by  grasping  his  throat,  and 
great  violence  and  maniacal  excitement  observed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones 
of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Secondly :  An  illusion  of  blood  on  the 
wall,  and  incoherent  expressions.  , 

«  Dated  14th  March,  1858." 

As  the  action  was  settled  without  going  into  the  defendant's 
case,  neither  Dr.  Gill  nor  Mr.  Squire  were  examined  in  support 
of  their  certificates. 

Plaintiff  stated  in  his  evidence  that  since  1855  he  had  been  sub^ 
ject  to  severe  convulsive  fits,  which,  he  said,  were  like  hysteria,  and 
lasted  from  four  to  six  hours ;  that  in  February,  1857,  and  subse- 
quent to  that  date,  he  had  made  applications  to  his  late  father  s 
partners  to  settle  accounts  with  him.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  his  father  really  died  largely  indebted  to  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  plaintiff  admitted  he  had  been  so 
told  by  bis  father's  executors,  and  by  a  person  employed  by  them 
to  investigate  the  accounts  ;  but  he  said  that  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  it  appeared  that  his  father  by  his  will,  made  a  few  months 
before  he  died,  had  purported  to  leave  50001.  to  his  executors,  in 
trust  for  the  plaintiff,  on  liis  attaining  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
besides  two  other  legacies  of  the  like  amount  to  other  members  of 
the  family.  Being  examined  in  reference  to  Dr.  Gills  certificate, 
the  plaintiff  said : — 

"  I  had  an  attack  about  a  fortnight  before  the  14th  of  March.  It 
lasted  about  three  hours,  and  I  then  perfectly  recovered.     I  have  a  per- 
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feet  recollection  of  what  occurred  between  me  and  Mr.  Gill  on  the  14th. 
There  was  no  incoherence  of  manner.  All  I  said  about  my  claim  waa 
that  I  required  an  explanation  about  my  father's  j^Rmerty.  The 
servants  ....  never  refused  to  wait  upon  me.  I  had  no  dis- 
reputable associates  that  I  am  aware  of.  Bome  of  my  fatlier'a  aer* 
vants  were  kind  to  me.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  kept  a  pttfaUc-bouae.  I 
often  got  a  meal  there.  They  never  called  upon  me.  I  never  re- 
quested my  landlord  to  turn  anybody  out.  It  is  &l8e.  ¥n[ien  I  was 
unwell,  I  said  I  could  not  be  sure." 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Squire's  certificate^  he  said : — 

'*  It  is  not  true  I  ever  made  any  attempt  at  seif-daetraction  thai  I 
am  aware  of.  When  I  was  attacked,  I  bad  a  feeling  of  auffixaationand 
a  weight  on  my  neok.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  oravat.  I  waa  sometiiBes 
conscious  of  doing  that.  I  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  hdf^ 
but  I  broke  off  the  esgagranent.  At  the  commeneement  of  1858,  Mr. 
Squire  one  day  found  a  book  in  my  room  with  a  lady's  name  in  i^.  He 
aske  me  who  the  lady  was,  her  age,  and  asked  if  it  was  the  party  I 
was  engaged  to.  I  said '  No.'  He  continued  chaffing  me  on  tiie  eab* 
ject.  He  asked  me  if  I  got  money,  would  I  make  use  of  it  in  prase- 
euting  my  claim.  I  said  *  Tes.'  That  waa  all  that  occurred  tiiat  I 
recollect.  I  never  attempted  more  than  I  have  atated.  On  leoovering 
from  an  attack,  for  a  second  or  two,  everything  appeared  blood-red.  It 
did  not  last  more  than  a  second  or  two.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  anch 
illusion  except  when  recovering  from  an  attack." 

On  cross-examination,  ihe  plaintiff  admitted  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  a  friend,  the  CommisBionen  vietted 
him  after  he  had  been  in  the  aeylum  a  fortnight ;  that  they  ex* 
amined  him,  and  said  his  memory  was  good  ;  that  they  bad  seen 
the  accounts,  and  recommended  the  Court  of  Chancery.  They 
refused  to  discharge  him  because  of  hie  attacks.  Aboat  the  2ith 
June,  the  same  CommissioDn^  came  again  to  visit  the  house.  He 
asked  them  for  an  interview  before  they  left.  They  did  not  seem 
very  willing  to  grant  it,  and  asked  of  one  of  the  attendants  how 
he  had  been.  The  attendant  said,  *'  Not  quite  so^well."  After 
that  he  was  sent  for,  and  stated  his  case.  They  did  not  attend  to 
him  a  bit* 

Mr.  Charles  Beade,  the  author  of  Never  Too  LaU  to  Mend,  gave 
evidence  that  he  had  examined  the  plaintiff  after  hie  eeespe,  and 
found  no  delusion  in  his  mind. 

Mr  Morgan  said : — 

^^  I  am  a  medical  practitioner  in  Sussex-place,  Hyde-park-gaxdens*  I 
have  known  the  plaintiff  twelve  years.  I  visited  him  in  Kenstogtan 
House  in  the  early  part  of  last  July.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  a  fit  subject  for  restraint  in  a  lunatic  atrium.  I  thought  it  ne- 
.eessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  medical  supervLiion,   I  tboc^ht  it  in^ght 
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be  muck  better  carried  on  under  a  medical  man  in  the  country  than  in 
the  confinement  of  a  lunatic  asylum/' 

* 

Several  non-professional  witnesses  gave  evidenos  as  to  their 
belief  in  the  plaintifTs  sanityy  aoid  twosftedioal  gentlemen  who 
had  attended  him  during  soihe  of  his  attacks,  viz.,  Mr.  Bibby  and 
Mr.  Langmore,  both  Agreed  that  they  were  not  strictly  epileptic 
fits.  Dr.  S.  Dickson  and  Dr.  'RxxtUei^e  both  gf^ve  it  as  their 
opinion  that  plaintiff  was  perfectly  sane  itt  Augast,  1858. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  plajnti^Ts  cas6,  a  conference  took 
place  between  the  counsi^l,.  which  resulted  in  an  agreement  of 
compromise. 

The  Lord  OMef  Jtistice  o4)8^9d  that  the  defendant  bad  acted 
on  the  representations  of  iliedi^al  Mm,  Aud  though  that  would 
not  justify  his  putting  tha  plaintiff  into  a  lunatic  asylum  if  he  was 
not  insane^  it  tbok  away  the  imputation  of  acting  from  sinister 
motives.  Plaintiffs  counsel  wished  the  jury  to  express  their 
opinion,  whether  plaintiff  wa§  of  sound  mind. 

The  jury  without  hesitation  said  that  Jie  was,  in  which  opinion 
the  Lord  Chief  Justic^a  coppurred. 

'   '.  ft  '.'.    '.       -"  ■  •  ' 

The  first  count  in  this  ftctioii  ya^'  fot  assaulting  afld  imprison- 
ing the  plaintiff  in  a  housQ.  called,  Moorcroft-house,  in  the  parish 
of  Hillingdon,  and  detainiiig  him  there  among  lunatics  and  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind,  for  a  period  of  t^n  mooths#  The  second 
count  alleged  that  the'ditfendaBts  were  kamca  of  a  house  lieensed 
tor  the  reoeption  of  ItmMii^B,  aiid  leeeii^ed  tb«  plwatiff  upon  m 
order  sign^  by  one  Mary  Aan  Buek,  as  a  private  patient,  and 
with  two  medical  dertifieates ;  that  wUe  the  drfendante  had 
icharge  of  the  plaintiff  he^racwered^  ^rhieh  the  defendants  well 
knew,  and  iiwas^hefeupen  their  dnfy  to  transmit  notice  of  sueh 
recovery  to  the  'said  Mbfj  Ann  fiikek^  bujb  that  tfapy  neglected  to 
do  so,  and  ^they  BiB6  wilMly  neglfiloted  io  transmit  notice  of  his 
recovery  to  the  Goainpssioners  b£  Luoaoy,  but  under  colou/r  and 
pretence^'of  the  said' 6rde£'«nd.cettificate9>  kept  the  plainii^  in 
custody  for  ten  months^  tco.  To  these  two  counts  the  d^endants 
plead^  seveKlil>{deaa  denyiog^alltheiAiat^i^  aUegatiomif 

Th«  aetion^  v^aa  trieA'dn  ilbe  ^Ist  June  i»sU  md  t^o  following 
days,  at  the  Guildhall,  before iM^r.  Jniitioe^HiU  aod  /»i#9^cial  jury 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  plaintiff  abandpi^d  the  4Moond 
count,  and  the  cf^se  went  to  the  iury  on  the  first  eount  only. 

IfVppe*r'ed%Wt^Thfe'^l^!i6rff'^^  ^ebei^red^  ittto  the  defendant's 
house  on  the  StU  November,  liJiS'i^,  ypOn  fee  certiicates  of  Dr. 
ConoUy  and  Mr.  'Bicliai43affi;rt^i  )f.li,C.S.  He  wa§  then  suf- 
fering from  delirium  irci^ipQs,  and  had  delusions  respecting  the 
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fidelity  of  his  uife.  Plaintiff  admitted  that  he  continued  to  hold 
these  delusions  until  the  25th  July,  1858,  when  they  were  dissi- 
pated by  a  report  made  to  him  by  his  attorney,  Mr.  Wainwright^ 
immediately  on  receiving  which  he  admitted  there  was  no  doubt 
he  had  been  wrongs  He  was  discharged  on  the  27th  August, 
1 858,  on  the  execution  of  a  Commission  of  Lunacy,  when  be  was 
declared  to  be  of  sound  mind.  The  history  of  the  cure  as  given 
in  the  evidence  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
the  fiill  report  of  the  trial  which  we  give  in  a  subsequent  page; 
but  as  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  point  on  which  the  case  turned, 
we  need  not  say  more  upon  the  subject  here.  On  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  the  medical  evidence  adduced  in  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff,  we  commented  in  our  last  number.* 

The  ground  on  which  the  plaintiff  ultimately  rested  his  case  on 
the  first  count  was,  that  the  medical  certificates  were  informal  and 
msufficient,  because — istly.  Dr.  ConoUy  was  alleged  to  be  "partly 
the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular  professional  attendant  in,  Moorcroft 
House ;"  2ndly,  that  Mr.  Bamett  was  not  a  surgeon  in  actual 
practice ;  and  8rdly,  that  the  medical  men  did  not  examine  the 
plaintiff  apart  from  each  other.  In  summing  up  the  evidence  to 
the  jury,  his  Lordship  (Mr.  Justice  Hill)  made  the  following  ob- 
servations : — 

^*  A  great  change  had  been  made  in  modern  times  in  the  mode  in 
which  lunatics  were  treated.  Harshness  and  bodily  restraint  had 
given  way  to  gentleness  and  soothing  kindness,  and  the  absence  of 
bodily  violence ;  and  one  gentleman,  Dr.  ConoUy,  had  been  proved  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  this  ameHoration.  Bat 
the  question  now  was  whether  the  plaintiff's  detention  was  justified 
by  law.  The  defendant  was  the  licensed  keeper  of  a  licensed  asyluio, 
and  he  said  the  patient  was  brought  to  him  with  a  written  order  for 
his  reception,  and  accompanied  by  two  certificates  signed  by  two 
medical  men  in  the  form  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  and  that  he  was 
justified  and  bound  to  take  chai^  of  him  till  he  died  or  was  discharged 
in  due  course  of  law.  The  plaintiff  said  that  there  was  a  provision  in 
the  statute  which  forbade  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  certain  parties ; 
that  Dr.  ConoUy's  certificate  was  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  that  the  certificate  was  illegal  and  no  justification.  It  would  be 
a  question  for  the  Court  whether  the  certificate,  though  sufficient  in 
point  of  form,  was  sufiicient  in  point  of  law.  The  provision  was, '  that 
no  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  or  whose  father,  brother,  son, 
partner,  or  assistant,  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular 
professional  attendant  in,  a  licens^  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  reception  of  a  patient  into  such  house  or  hospital,'  &c. 
(16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  96,  s.  12).  The  question  which  he  (Mr.  Justice 
Hill)  should  leave  to  the  jury  would  be  whether  they  were  of  opinion 

*  By  typographical  errors  in  the  remarks  upon  this  case  in  our  Ust  nvmher, 
Mr.  Canton's  name  was  printed  Carter^  and  Mr.  Gay's  Gray. 
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upon  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Conolly  was  '  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a 
regular  professional  attendant  in,  Moorcrofb  House;'  and  if  so,  he 
should  direct  them  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  such  damages 
as  thej  might  he  advised.  If  on  the  other  hand  thej  should  be  of 
opinion  that  he  was  neither,  he  (Mr.  Justice  Hill)  should  direct  them 
to  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  There  would  also  be  two  other 
questions,  whether  Dr.  Conolly  examined  the  plaintiff  separately  and 
apart  from  Mr.  Bamett,  and  also  whether  Mr.  Bamett  was  in  actual 
practice  as  a  surgeon.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  observe  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  theplaintiff  had  been  suffering  from  delirium  tremens^ 
and  he  (the  plaintiff)  said  that  Dr.  Conolly  and  Mr.  Bamett  were 
both  present  all  the  time  he  was  being  examined,  but  there  was  no  other 
evidence  on  that  point,  and  the  question  would  be  whether  the  jury 
could  rely  on  the  plaintiff's  evidence  in  contradiction  of  the  certificates, 
which  stated  that  the  parties  had  examined  him  separately  from  any 
other  medical  practitioner.  The  next  question  would  be  whether  Dr. 
Stilwell  kept  the  plaintiff  bondjide,  or  whether  he  kept  him  there  for  his 
own  gain,  and  those  questions  would  be  very  important  in  considering 
the  question  of  damages.  His  Lordship  then  read  the  plaintiff's  evidence 
as  to  his  treatment  by  the  defendant,  which  showed  that  his  delusions 
continued  up  to  the  26th  of  July,  1858,  and  also  the  evidence  of  the 
keepers  and  Mr.  Wainwright  on  the  same  point.  £Qs  Lordship  then 
referred  to  the  book  kept  at  the  defendant's  establishment,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1857,  Dr.  Conolly  had 
received  £152  10s,  from  the  defendant.  His  Lordship  thought  that 
if  Dr.  Conolly  had  been  partly  the  proprietor,  he  would  have  received 
something  out  of  every  patient ;  but  the  book  showed  that  he  only 
received  payments  in  respect  of  a  certain  number.  It  looked  more 
like  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  a  regular  professional  attendant  in  the 
asylum.  In  the  second  quarter  ending  June,  1857,  Dr.  Conolly  re- 
ceived his  consulting  fee  (25  guineas)  and  payments  in  respect  of  18 
out  of  40  patients.  In  the  quarter  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1857, 
Dr.  Conolly  received  his  consulting  fee  (25  guineas)  and  payments  in 
respect  of  18  patients,  in  varying  sums  amounting  in  all 'to  £184  7s,  Qd, 
In  the  quarter  ending  at  Christmas,  1857,  he  received  payments  also 
in  respect  of  18  patients.  So  also  in  the  quarter  ending  in  March, 
1858,  he  received  his  consultation  fee  (25  guineas)  and  payments  in 
respect  of  18  patients,  and  in  that  quarter  Mr.  Buck's  name  appeared 
with  £15  opposite  it.  In  the  quarter  ending  at  Midsummer,  1858, 
Dr.  Conolly  received  his  consultation  fee  of  25  guineas  and  payments 
in  respect  of  18  patients,  Mr.  Buck's  name  having  £15  opposite  to  it. 
It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  upon  that  evidence  whether  Dr.  Conolly 
was  or  was  not  a  regular  medical  practitioner  in  the  asylum.  His 
Lordship  told  the  jury  that  whether  they  thought  Dr.  Conolly  was  iu 
part  a  proprietor  or  a  regular  professional  attendant  in  the  asylum,  in 
cither  case  they  ought  to  find  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  such 
damages  as  they  might  think  reasonable,  but  if  they  thought  other- 
wisCj  they  ought  to  find  for  the  defendant." 

The  jury  found  (1)  that  if  receiving  the  money,  as  shown  in  the 
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book,  made  Dr.  Gonolly  a  part  proprietor — they  foond  the  fact  of 
receiving  the  money ;  (2)  that  Dr.  ConoUy  was  a  regalar  pro- 
fessional attendant  at  Moorcroft  House,  and  they  asseeeed  600L 
damages. 

As  to  Mr.  Bamett  8  not  being  in  practice,  the  jury  foand  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  that  be  was  not,  noj:  had  they  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  satisfy  them  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  been  ex- 
amined separately  by  Mr.  Barnett  and  Dr.  GonoUy. 

The  sumn^ng  up  of  the  learned  judge  involves  mt^tter  of  great 
importance  to  tiie  medical  profession  gensrally ;  but  as  ths  case 
is  still  0ub  judiee,  we  refiam  from  making  any  commfiDt  op<m  it 
at  present. 

Case  of  Mi$s  Phosbb  Ewinos. 

The  ciroumstances  of  this  case  oame  before  the  publie  upon  the 
execution  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of 
Miss  Phoebe  Ewings.  The  inquiry  commenced  at  the  Castle  of 
Exeter  on  Friday  the  12th  of  August,  and  was  continued  for  five 
days,  the  Court  generally  sitting  thirteen  hours  each  day,  Samuel 
Warren,  Esq,,  was  the  Presiding  Comnufiaipo^^ 

Miss  Ewings,  the  subject  of  the  in(}uiry,  is  neariy  eighty  years 
of  age.  She  had  an  attack  of  par«4ysis  in  October,  ]L858,  which 
was  followed  by  mania,  imd  it  was  geaerally  admitted  that  she 
had  been  properly  placed  in  the  Haydock  Lunatic  Asyloni  in  the 
month  of  December.  There  she  remained  until  the  15th  of 
February  in  the  present  yeair,  when  she  was  placed  in  lodgings  in 
Exeter  by  a  distant  relative,  and  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr. 
Shaptw  of  that  city.  In  the  month  of  JAblj,  a  petition  in  lunacy 
was  presented  by  a  relative,  alleging  Miss  Ewings  to  be  of 
unsound  mind,  and  praying  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  her 
estate.  Thereupon  Dr.  Bucknilf  was  directed  by  the  I^rds 
Justices  to  visit  the  lady,  and  to  report  to  them  upon  the  st«te  of 
her  mind.  After  lexam^iung  her  at  eight  interviews,  he  arrived 
at  tlie  opinioii  that  she  was  insane.  Pending  these  prooeedings* 
Miss  Ewings  made  two  wills,  one  on  the  SOth  of  May,  which  she 
afterwards  destroyed,  and  the  other  on  the  tod  of  Joiy.  In  both 
of  these  wills  Dr.  Shapter  was  named  as  residuary  legfl^,  ai»d  ibt 
latter  will  provided  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying  in  Miss  Ewing's 
lifetime,   tiie  property,   amounting  to  neariy  £13,000,  shodd 

fo  to  his  eldest  son,  and  in  case  oi  his  death  to  other  ^nembers  of 
^r.  Shapter's  family.  The  solicitor  who  pr^ared  this  will  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Shapter,  and  he  wa9  present  when  it  was  pre- 
pared and  signed ;  but  ^tiiin>  few  days  a^ter  he  wrote  tp  iSi» 
Ewings'  solicitor,  stating  it  to  be  his  mtention  not  to  take  any 
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benefit  under  the  will.  He  was  examined  in  support  of  the 
sanity  of  the  lady,  and  as  might  be  expected  was  subjected  to 
severe  cross-examination  and  remarks  upon  the  course  he  had 
adopted.  It  was  with  great  reason  contended  that  his  evidence 
was  inconsistent  with  bis  treatment. 

A  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  cose  to  th«  readers  of  this 
Journal,  was  contained  in  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Bucknili  an/d 
Tuke  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner.  Although  the  oonclusion 
at  which  they  had  arrived,  was  also  that  adopted  by  the  jury,  it 
must  be  admitted  they  were  very  fairly  bantered  in  cross-exami- 
nation respecting  the  nature  of  some  of  the  questions  put  to  the 
old  lady,  with  the  view  of  testing  her  mental  powers. 

Dr.  Bucknili  stated  in  his  evidence-in-chief^  that  although 
Miss  Swings  was  able  to  calculate  that  if  she  paid  lOOl.  a-year 
for  her  boards  that  would  be  equivalent  to  601.  for  a  half-year, 
and  252.  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  yet  she  could  not  tell  bow  much 
it  would  be  p^  week.  On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Collier,  be 
said  that,  when  he  asked  her  how  mueh  she  would  have  to  pay 
per  week  for  her  lodgings  at  100£.  per  year,  she  could  not  answer 
the  question. 

J/r.  Collier, — ^Will  you  be  kind  enough,  Dr.  Bucknili,  to  say  how 
much  that  is  per  week  ? 

Witness  (hesitating). — I  cannot  tell  in  a  moment  (laughter). 

Mr.  Collier. — Come,  100/.  a-year.  How  much  is  that  per  week  P 
Don't  be  nervous:  take  time  (laughter). 

WUness. — I  decline  to  tell  yow. 

Mr.  Collier. — Can  you  tell  without  taking  out  your  penci)  and  goipg 
throupph  the  figures  ? 

WUness. — ^No  (laughter). 

TkeCommis8ioner.'--'I  do^'t  thiok  the  learned  counsel  csjq  (laughter). 

Mr.  Collier  (reading  from  his  brief). — ^It's  just  88-  shillings  and 
five-twelfbhs  of  a  penny  (laughter).  Would  not  a  question  of  that 
sort  puzzle  her  P 

Witness. — It  was  not  done  to  puzzle  her. 

Mr.  Collier. — Did  it  have  the  effect  of  puzzling  herf 

Witness, — ^No  doubt  it  did. 

Dr.  Tuke,  in  his  evidenee-in-chief,  stated,  that  the  general 
answers  of  Miss  Ewings  evinced  a  want  of  power  to  comprehend 
a  subject.  He  asked,  **  Who  is  the  present  reigning  sovereign  V 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand  it.  She  did  not  answer.  He 
said,  **  Don't  hurry  yourself;  who  is  the  head  of  the  constitu- 
tion ?  who  administers  the  law  T'  He  put  it  many  ways,  but 
she  seemed  not  able  to  understand.  The  young  lady  (present) 
interposed  the  question,  ^'  Who  is  the  present  Queen  ?"  Hiss 
Ewings  said  immediately,  "  Queen  Victoria." 
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The  CommUsioner, — She  beat  you  in  the  question,  Doctor ;  yours 
was  rather  philosophical  (laughter). 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Collier,  Dr.  Tuke  said : — 

I  asked  her  who  was  the  head  of  the  Constitution,  who  administered 
the  law  P  I  wanted  to  give  her  a  question  that  should  make  her  think, 
but  not  to  puzzle  her. 

The  Commisnaner, — ^If  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  Roebuck  who  was 
head  of  the  Constitution,  he  would  say  the  House  of  Commons  (a 
laugh). 

Mr,  Collier. — So  it  was  to  make  her  think  that  you  asked  her  who 
administered  the  laws.  Now,  Dr.  Tuke,  who  does  administer  the  laws  ? 
(laughter.) 

l>r,  TuJce. — I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr,  Collier, — Why,  it  is  your  own  question. 

Br,  Tuke, — ^Yes.    I  put  it  to  the  lady  gently  and  kindly  (laughter). 

Mr,  Collier, — Oh !  very  well.  I  will  put  it  to  you  gently  and  kindly : 
Dr.  Tuke,  who  administers  the  laws  of  this  country  P  (laughter.) 

Dr,  Tuke, — If  I  were  to  answer  at  once 

Mr.  Collier, — Oh !  take  time :  consider  of  it. 

Dr,  Tuke, — I  should  say  the  King  or  Queen.  I  see  the  dilemma; 
but  when  I  put  the  question  to  Miss  Ewings,  I  was  **  talking  down" 
to  her. 

Mr,  Collier, — Now,  on  consideration,  should  you  say  the  Queen  or 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  P 

Br.  Tuke. — On  consideration,  I  think  it  might  be  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

2^  Commissioner. — ^Who  is  the  Chief  Magistrate  P  Is  it  not  the 
Sovereign  P 

Br.  Tuke, — That  is  my  impression.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  if  the 
lady  understood  a  proposition.  If  I  had  asked  who  is  the  King  or 
Queen  reigning,  I  have  no  doubt  she  would  have  answered  rightly. 
But  my  question  may  have  puzzled  her,  although  I  put  it  in  every 
possible  way  not  to  puzzle  her.  I  think  it  possible  that  the  failure  in 
getting  an  answer  may  have  been  the  fault  of  my  question. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  such  a 
mode  of  examining  a  supposed  lunatic  for  the  object  in  question, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  the  interest  of  medical  testi- 
mony that  tliis  evidence  should  ever  have  been  given  in  support 
of  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  established  by  it.  Bemembering 
the  opinion  current  with  the  public,  and  nowhere  less  than  in 
our  Courts  of  Justice,  as  to  the  supposed  readiness  on  the  part 
of  medical  Psychologists  to  prove  people  insane,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  the  reasons 
offered  in  support  of  such  a  conclusion  should  be  such  as  will 
bear  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
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Certain  portions  of  the  medical  evidence  given  in  support  of 
the  sanity  of  the  lady  are  too  curious  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 

The  Commissioner,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Sharp,  the  ordi- 
nary medical  attendant  of  Miss  Ewings,  previous  to  her  residence 
at  Exeter^  and  then  under  examination,  said : — 

Now  the  question  is,  and  I  have  written  it  down  for  you,  supposing 
Miss  Ewings  had  yesterday  taken  the  lifb  of  another  person,  and  you 
are  this  morning  asked — ^if  she  were  being  tried  for  her  life — whether 
she  was  a  rational  being  and  accountable  for  her  actions,  would  you 
answer  that  she  was  of  sound  mind,  or  that  she  was  not  P- 

W%tnes9, — I  should  say  she  was  of  sound  mind  when  I  saw  her,  but 
that  having  had  an  attack  of  mania  it  might  suddenly  return,  and  then 
of  course  she  would  be  of  unsound  mind,  but  if  she  had  done  it  while 
talking  to  me,  then  I  will  say  ''while  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,"  but 
no  medical  man  can  say  how  suddenly  an  attack  of  mania  may  return 
after  it  has  once  appeared.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  might  say 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  she  ran  out  of  the  house  in  an 
excited  state,  she  was  calm  in  the  morning. 

The  Commissioner, — ^But  supposing  no  attack  of  acute  mania  had 
supervened-— of  which  we  have  spoken-^o  you  think  that  if  she  had 
killed  any  one  that  it  would  have  been  '' murder?"  Would  you  now 
sitting  in  that  chair  tell  the  jury — ^would  you  say  that  you  believed 
that  she  was  of  sound  mind  P 

Witness, — Of  sound  mind. 

The  Commissioner, — Suppose,  with  your  present  knowledge — ^which 
you  have  given  to  the  learned  counsel  and  the  jury — ^you  were  now  to 
be  suddenly  informed  by  some  one  that  she  had  ? 

Witness, — The  answer  would  be  that  a  sudden  attack  of  mania 
might  have  set  in,  but  my  impression  is  that  she  would  not  have  done 
it  while  talking  with  me,  but  she  might  have  done  it  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  attack  of  mania  having  come  on. 

The  Commissioner, — Are  elderly  people  very  liable  to  such  attacks 
of  acute  mania  ? 

Witness, — I  can*t  say  peculiarly  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  but  I 
know  they  may  have  it. 

The  Commissioner, — Dr.  Pritchard,  you  know,  is  an  authority  of 
some  eminence.'  Listen  to  this  which  I  read  from  his  book: — ''The 
disease  of  mental  insanity  ofben  appears  in  a  more  marked  and  sudden 
manner  in  elderly  persons  who  have  sustained  a  slight  attack  of 
apoplexy  or  paralysis,  which  has  perhaps  been  speedily  recovered,  and 
which  might  be  expected  to  have  left  traces  of  the  disease.  The  ex- 
pectation is  verified  so  far  as  the  sensitive  and  motive  powers  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  seat  of  the  intellect  is  found  to  have  been  shaken  to 
its  very  centre."    Do  you  agree  with  that  P 

Witness. — I  don*t  think  that  I  liave  sufficient  experience  to  say 
whether  I  agree  with  or  differ  from  that. 

Dr.  John  Andrew  Paterson,  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi  * 
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eiass  at  Edinburgbi  one  of  the  witnesses,  in  bis  exainination«in- 
chiefi  said  i — 

I  am  of  opinion  that  iSiss  Ewinffs  is  quite  competent  to  manage 
the  ordinary  afFaini  of  life.  I  sbould  say,  subject  to  the  enfeebling. of 
old  age,  that  she  was  of  sound  mind.  Her  memory  and  perceptiTe 
powers  were  good^  and  there  is  noihing  about  her  to  isdioate  hntmj  of 
any  kind. 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Earslake  he  stated  as  follows:— 

Supposing  that  she  was  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  a  man  being 
in  the  house  at  Warrington,  that  may  be  an  exaggerated  impressioii 
rather  than  a  delusion.  My  opinion  is,  that  at  the  time  Miss  Ewings 
was  removed  to  the  asylum  she  suffered  fronft*  acute  delirium,  and  not 
from  inania — ^the  former  I  believe  to  be  a  disturbance  of  the  mind  con- 
sequent upon  physical  disease,  and  the  latter  a  disease  of  the  brain. 
Often  after  an  attack  of  mania  delusions  were  discovered.  I  know  that 
she  had  an  attack  of  mania ;  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  her  having 
the  delusions. 

Mr.  Karahhe, — VfiVL  yOu  give  us  your  definition  of  delirium  and 
mania  P  A,  Yes.  Q.  Do  you  say  that  mania  is  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  would  you  not  sat  that  the  effect  on  the  mind  is  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  brain  P  A,  les ;  but  we  are  obliged  to  draw  a  line  between 
hodily  and  mental  disease  ;  of  course,  it  is  only  in  that  sense  we  are 
ohliged  to  draw  a  line.  Q.  Now,  supposing  you  found  a  person  dx 
months  ago  had  believed,  without  any  foundation,  that  a  person  had 
clasped  her  around  the  neck,  and  had  attempted  to  strangle  her,  and 
following  upon  that  she  has  mania,  and  is  conveyed  to  an  asylum,  and 
six  montns  afterwards  she  still  believes  that  people  atteAipted  to  strangle 
her,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  would  you  call  that  a 
delusion  P  >i.  I  am  not  sure  I  should.  Q.  Would  you  Call  it  an 
exaggeration,  assuming  my  premises  P  A,  1  will  assume  your  premises, 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  a  person  would  have  so  little  recollection  as 
to  make  her  unable  to  distinguish  between  what  was  a  fidse  impression 
and  an  actual  fact.  Q.  When  do  you  suppose  that  the  impression  was 
caused P  A.  In  her  mania.  Q.  How  are  we  to  draw  a  distinction  of 
what  you  call  a  delusion,  or  what  you  call  an  exaggeration  P  ^.  I 
should  call  it  a  delusion,  but  still  it  is  not  an  existing  delusion.  Q.  Then 
is  it  a  delusion  P  J.  It  is  an  unfounded  belief.  Q.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  delusion  and  an  tinfounded  belief  P  A .  (hesitating) : 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say.  Q.  There  certainly  must  be  words  in  the 
coinage  of  the  English  langnage  to  express  it.  What  is  the  diffbrence 
1)etweefi  an  unfounded  belief  and  an  unfounded  impression  P  A,  Be- 
cause many  sensible  people  may  labour  under  a  delusion.  Q.  Suppos- 
ing that  a  man  was  to  tell  you  to-morrow  that  I  am  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  nothing  oH  the  earth  would  prevent  my  belief  in  it,  is  that  the 
effect  of  a  delusion  or  notP  A,  Certainly.  Q.  Supposing  that  you 
had  been  with  me  an  hour,  and  I  told  you  that  a  man  had  come  into 
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the  rooTDf  mai  had  aitetapied  to  ifcAmgle  miL  mi4  ihafe  noAMiig  df  the 
dort  had  ooourred^  ia  that  a  deli|sion  f    A.  Tei }  I  suppose  it  is.     Q, 
It  would  not  he  an  eaaggeratod  helief  P    A.  Mo^  if  there  had  been  no 
fbundatioii  (ot  it     Q,  Yon  woidd  admit  that  it  wae,  stricrtlj  speaking, 
a  delusion  ?    A*  Yes.     Q.  Are  you  aware  that  hf  the  law  of  the  land 
a  person  believing  in  delusions  is  a  madman  P    A,  Of  eourse  it  is 
entirelj  a  matter  of  meaning  of  words.  Q.  No,  no,  it  is  not.    Are  you 
aware  that  a  person  having  a  persistent  delusioHi  of  a  thing  that  does 
not  exist/  is  insane  and  incapable  of  making  a  will  P     A,  Yes ;  that  is 
an  insane  delusion.     Q.  I  am  talking  of  a  delusion  as  the  persistent 
belief  in  a  thing  whieh  does  not  exists  nor  never  did  exist,  would  you 
call  that  an  insane  delusion  P    ^.  It  is  an  insand  delusion.     Q.  Then 
patting  the  adjeetive  insane,  is  that  the  mere  putting  a  rituperative 
expression  to  a  delusion  P    A.  1  think  almost  alt  people  may  persuade 
themselveB  in  the  existenoe  of  something  that  does  ncrt  exist,  tior  never 
did  exist,  and  not  be  mad^     Q.  1  grant  yon  thaty  but  is  it  not  an  insane 
delusion  P    .^.  Of  course.     Q.  You  recognise  a  distinction  between  a 
mistaken  faet  and  a  delusion  P    A,  Yes ;  because  a  person  may  believe 
he  is  attacked  by  three  jpersons  when  it  is  onfy  one.     Q.  But  suppos- 
ing you  had  ascertained  from  Miss  Bwings,  or  she  had  told  you,  that  at 
Warrington,  before  she  went  to  the  asylum,  a  woman  with  one  arm 
had  thrown  her  down  in  her  lap,  and  had  clasped  her  round  her  neck, 
and  you  knew  that  it  Was  not  a  fact^  would  not  that  be  a  delusion  P 
A.  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  mistaken  belief  as  to  trhat 
occurred  in  paroxysms  of  mania  is  a  delusion.      Q,  Do  you  believe 
that  delusions  engendered  during  deliHum  or  mania  are  not  delusions  ? 
A.  It  is  only  the  memory  of  a  delusion.     Q.  Is  it  not  a  continuing 
delusion  P    A»   Certainly  not<    Ths  ChmmisHoner :  Supposing  that 
you  believed  thait  a  black  man  with  three  heads  bit  you,  would  you 
believe  that  to  be  a  delusion  P     A,  That  is  a  different  thing.     Q, 
Supposing  a  person  labooring  under  insanity  had  told  you  that  a  black 
man  with  three  heads*^   ■    A*  (laughing)  :  I  should.     Q.^You  will  not, 
Dr.  Paterson^  attend  to  my  questrans.    I  will  try  again.    Supposing 
a  person  labouring  under  insanity  bad  told  yotl  that  a  black  man  with 
three  heads  bit  you  very  much,  add  supposing  you  to  have  recovered, 
and  that  you  persisted  in  the  belief  that  the  man  had  done  so,  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  that  would  be  a  continuing  delusion  P    A.  Yes ; 
beosose  it  is  a  very  different  kind  of  thing.    The  difference  is  just  this ; 
that  the  person  is  still  believing  that  which  is  an  impossibility,  for  we 
know  that  there  is  no  persou  with  three  heads.    Mr,  Karslake :  I  do 
not  know  that.— The  Commissioner  here  told  Dr.  Faterson  that  inas- 
much as  the  learned  counsel  was  putting  his  Questions  With  great  care, 
he  trusted  he  would  answer  him  equally  carefully.    It  wiis  a  very  im- 
portant matter. — Mr.  Kanlake :  Will  you  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  question  the  learned  Commissioner  has  put,  and  the  one  I 
have  put  ?    A,  Yes  i  beeause  it  is  possible  that  a  woman  might  have 
one  arm.  Q.  Will  you  explain  the  difference  between  the  memory  of  a 
delusion,  and  a  delusion  P    A.  One  is  an  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
the  other  arises  from  a  false  conception.   Q.  Yery  well ;  but  supposing 
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that  a  madman  had  a  delusion  that  he  was  told  by  an  angel  to  morder 
his  father,  would  you  belieye  that  to  be  a  past  or  eidsting  delusion  ? 
A,  I  should  say  it  would .  be  both  a  past  and  existing  delusion.  Q. 
Will  you  draw  the  distinction  between  the  two  ?  ^  It  is  impossible, 
because  a  man  would  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  told  such  a  thing 
by  an  angel.  Q.  But  suppose  that  he  was  told  by  a  gipsy,  would  that 
be  a  delusion  P  A.  No ;  an  erroneous  belief.  Q.  Define  the  difference 
between  a  delusion  and  erroneous  belief,  taking  my  premises?  A,  It 
is  a  belief  arising  from  a  false  impression  of  the  mind ;  a  totally  un- 
founded impression  of  the  mind.  Q.  Is  not  that  a  delusion,  as  I  said 
before  i  A,  1  draw  a  distinction  in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  in  my 
own  judgment  is  an  Erroneous  belief,  or  an  unfounded  belief,  or  a  delu- 
sion. I  should  think  that  which  you  mentioned  about  an  angel  is  the 
memory  of  a  delusion.  Q.  Give  us  the  definition  of  a  delusion.  A. 
It  is  difficult  to  8^.  Q.  Is  the  present  belief  in  a  non-existent  thing 
a  delusion  ?  A.  Certainly ;  if  you  prove  to  the  mind  of  an  individual 
who  holds  that  belief  that  the  thing  never  did  exist,  that  is  a  delu- 
sion. Q.  I  assume  that  one  evidence  would  be  that  the  more  you 
attempt  to  persuade  him  that  it  was  a  delusion,  the  more  he  would  per- 
sist in  believing  it  ?  A.  Certainly.  Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  in 
your  practice  to  find  that  a  common  symptom  of  mania  is  the  con- 
tinuing to  believe  in  an  exaggerated  thing,  as  distinguished  from  delu- 
sion P  A.  Certainly.  Q.  That  is  the  result  of  mania  ?  A.  Yerj 
often ;  for  all  the  mental  faculties  are  exaggerated.  Q.  Now,  among 
all  those  instances  of  unfounded  belief,  have  you  found  that  an  un- 
founded aversion  to  people  is  a  common  symptom  of  insanity  P  A. 
Yes.  Q.  Have  you  found  that  attributing  very  serious  consequences 
to  acts  of  veiy  minor  importance  is  also  a  form  of  insanity  P  A.  Yes, 
and  the  energies  are  impaired  by  paralysis,  but  I  do  not  say  that  the 
cause  is  existing.  Q.  What  is  the  physical  evidence  upon  which  you 
say  that  she  entirely  recovei*ed  from  paralysis  P  A,  Because  she  has 
been  enabled  to  walk  at  a  time  two  or  three  miles,  and  could  lift  dumb- 
bells. I  could  see  no  trace  of  paralysis.  Q.  Could  you  see  it  in  her 
face  P    A.  But  very  vague. 

£i/  the  Commissioner, — Inability  to  protrude  the  tongue,  as  the 
effect  of  paralysis,  afforded  evidence  of  lesion  of  the  brain. 

Mr,  Karslake, — Will  you  give  me  your  definition  of  delirium,  and 
how  it  differs  from  mania  P  A.  It  differs  from  mania  because  delirium 
is  the  result  of  bodily  disease,  whilst  mania  is  the  result  of  disease  of 
the  mind.  Q.  Does  not  mania  frequently  follow  paralysis  P  A,  Fre- 
quently, I  cannot  say.  Q.  Do  you  find  that  delirium  often  follows 
paralysis  P  A.  Occasionally.  Q.  Do  either  of  them,  as  a  general  rule, 
follow  paralysis  P  A,  There  is  a  great  suspension  of  the  faculties. 
Q.  I  believe  the  forms  of  insanity  are  almost  innumerable  P  A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  habits  of  insane  people  P  A.  Yes.  Q.  You  find  that 
when  people  are  in  lunatic  asylums  they  are  excessively  particular 
about  their  religion  P  A,  Yes.  Q.  Have  you  also  found  that  people 
become  excessively  particular  about  religious  services  P  A.  I  thmk 
there  is  occasionally  a  change  of  character.  Q.  Have  you  not  found 
innumerable  people  who  are  labouring  under  delusions  ?     A,  Yes,  I 
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have.  Q,  And  that  is  an  evidence  of  their  insanity  P  A,  Yes,  in 
some  instances  a  very  strong  evidence. 

Reexamined  by  Mr,  Coleridge, — A  person  may  recover  perfectly 
from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis,  and  her  intellect  be  as  sound 
as  possible. 

The  Commissioner, — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  case  ?  A.l  have  not. 

Mr,  KarsJake,-^When  you  saw  Miss  E wings  were  you  told  to  look 
for  insanity  ?  A.  Not  particularly.  Q..  But  when  you  are  told,  I 
suppose  you  do  look  for  it  ?'    A,  I  do. 

Mr,  Coleridge. — Supposing  that  Miss  E wings  stated  that  a  woman 
with  one  arm  entered  her  room,  and  laid  her  head  in  her  lap,  and  that 
afterwards  she  exaggerated  by  stating  that  the  woman  attempted  to 
strangle  her,  would  you  call  that  a  delusion  ?  A,  I  should  csJl  it  an 
exaggerated  belief. 

The  Commissioner, — Supposing  that  a  person  of  seventy  years  of 
age  had  lost  her  sister,  and  had  had  an  attaok  of  paralysis,  and 
that  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  so  that  steps  were 
taken  to  put  her  into  an  asylum,  and  that  you  afberwards  heard  her 
maintaining  certain  impressions  which  had  no  foundation,  would  you 
say  that  the  mind  was  sound — especially  if  she  still  maintained  those 
erroneous  impressions  up  to  the  period  of  her  eightieth  year  ?  A . — (ab- 
ruptly)— I  do  not  think  I  can  give  you  any  other  answer  than  I  have 
given  you  over  and  over  in  this  examination,  l^e  Commissioner, — 
(warmly) — Beally  you  will  not  understand  me,  Dr.  Patterson.  Do 
give  me  an  answer.  If  you  found  that  she  still  believes  to  exist,  what 
she  believed  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  acute  mania,  does  that  show 
unsoundness  of  mind  P  A,  Doubts  in  the  foundation  of  her  belief. 
27ie  Commissioner  again  repeated  the  question  in  several  forms,  but 
finding  he  could  not  get  a  proper  reply  to  his  question,  he  said  to  Dr. 
Patterson — "  Very  well,  sir,  I  really  cannot  make  myself  understood. 
You  had  better  go  down." 

The  conclusion  of  the  case  was  that  after  a  consultation  often 
minutes  the  jury  found  a  unanimous  verdict  that  Phoebe  Ewings 
was  not  of  sound  mind. 
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Art.  VII.-.THE  AESTHETICS  OP  SUICIDE. 

"THB  suicide  does  not  undergo  death  BB0AU8B  IT  IB  HONOURABLBy  BUT  JM 
OBDSB  TO  AVOID  EVIL." — AristoUc, 

"  Do  Tou  KNOW,  [said  Soorateb,  that  all  exobft  philosophebb]  oonbideb 

DBATH  AMONO  THE  GREAT  ETILB  !*' 

'*ThET  DO  INDEED,**  [SiMMIAB]  ANSWERED. 

*'  Then  do  the  brave  amongst  them  endure  death,  whin  thet  do  endure 
IT,  through  dread  of  greater  evils  ?** 

"It  is  BO.*' 

''All  men,  thebeporb,  except  philobophbbs,  abb  bbavb  thbouoh  bbiso 
afraid  and  fear;  though  it  is  absurd  that  ant  one  should  be  bbavb 

THROUGH  FEAR  AND  COWARDICE.'* — PlotO, 

In  the  north  room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  the  last  Exhibitioo, 
there  was  hting  a  painting,  the  subject  of  which  was  somewhat 
singular.  It  represented  a  garret,  within  which  was  depicted, 
sitting  at  the  edge  of  a  truckle  bed,  a  young  man  whose  coun- 
tenance had  a  scared  aspect.  At  his  feet,  upon  the  floor,  sat  a 
woman,  her  form  huddled  together,  her  head  resting  upon  his 
knees,  and  her  face  hid  by  her  arms.  Nigh  at  hand,  in  front  of 
an  overturned  stove,  was  a  little  heap  of  fiercely  burning  char- 
coal, and  on  a  table,  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  might  be  distin- 
guished the  butt-end  of  a  pistol.  Through  a  curtainless  window 
could  be  seen  the  tops  of  green  trees,  and  a  patch  of  blue  sky ; 
while  the  pale  light  of  early  morning,  or  of  the  closing  eventide, 
and  the  fiery  glow  of  the  burning  charcoal,  lit  the  scene. 

We  have  described  the  picture  from  memory,  and  may  perhaps 
have  erred  in  some  of  the  slighter  details,  but  the  chief  charac- 
teristics were  such  as  we  have  given. 

The  artist  had  done  his  work  featly,  and  it  did  not  need  a 
second  glance  to  see  that  he  had  fixed  upon  the  canvas,  with  no 
contemptible  skill,  a  too  common  phase  of  every-day-life  suicide. 
But  what  recent  or  sometime  past  instance  of  double  suicide  so  fat 
appealed  to  our  sympathies,  or  what  description  of  such  an  event 
in  literature  stood  so  markedly  prominent,  from  the  excelling 
power  of  the  writer,  that  the  pencil  should  add  a  halo  to  the 
ghastly  incident,  or  to  the  writer's  pen  ?  We  turned  to  the 
catalogue,  but  appended  to  the  number  of  the  painting  there  was 
simply  this  sentence — 

"  Thejwnes  ofeha/reoaV 
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On  the  walls  of  the  same  Academy,  a  few  years  before,  Wallis's 
wonderful  painting  of  Ghatterton  s  self-murder  had  hung.  This 
suicide,  however, — the  wretched  end  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous examples  of  misdirected  genius  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  claims  a  place  in  history.  Of  the  limner's  representations 
of  everyday  suicide,  we  know  M.  Decamp's  honible  but  nervous 
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drawing.     A  young  man,  wasted  by  suffering  and  half  naked,  is 
extended  upon  a  wretched   bed,  in  an  equally  wretched   attic. 
A  blanket,  the  sole  clothing,  envelopes  the  body.     The  head  has 
fallen  backwards,  and  the  long,  trailing,  entangled  hair  is  dabbled 
with  blood.     One  hand  reposes  on  the  breast,  the  other  rests 
flaocidly  upon  the  floor.     Near  the  bed  lies  a  still  smoking  pistol, 
while  against  the  wall  lean  an  easel  and  a  palette,  upon  which 
the  colours  are  still  moist.      On  a  rough -hewn  plank  above  the 
easel  are  arranged  a  few  books,  and  alongside  them   stand  a 
plaster  statuette,  and  a  death's-head.     This  painting  is  simply 
termed  The  Suicidey  and  in  nowise  is  the  terrible  story  which  it 
tells,  or  the  terrible  lesson  which  it  conveys,  mitigated  or  dis- 
torted.    We  know. also  Cruikshank's  too  truthful  drawing,  the 
last  of  the  series  named  The  Drunkard's  Children,  a  sequel  to 
The  Bottle.    Who  has  not  shuddered  when  he  has  gazed  upon 
the  agonized  figure,  which,  with  the  hands  convulsively  clasped 
upon  the  eyes,  has  sprung  from  the  parapet  of  the  bridge  ?     How 
vividly  the  mind  pictures  to  itself  the  sullen  wash  of  the  river 
against  the  piers ;  the  dark  glassy  surface  of  the  water  in  the  huge 
black  shadow  of  the  masonry  ;  the  golden  gleam  of  the  moonshine 
on  the  distant  ripples.  How  involuntarily  we  shiver  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  chilly,  damp  air  which  hovers  over  the  stream,  and  sicken 
at  the  awful  sense  of  solitariness  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  one 
when,  standing  on  one  of  the  bridges,  he  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
midnight  sounds  of  the  city.     Alas!  for  the  friendless  who  at 
such  an  hour  and  on  such  a  spot  may  listen  to  them  !*      Then 
the  sharp,  painful  recoil  of  the  feelings,  as  the  slight,  scarcely 
heard   spfash   strikes   the   ear  from  below,   and  the  eager  gaze 
with  which  we  peer  into  the  gulf,  and  mark  the  two  or  three  pale, 
fleeting  gleams  of  silvery  light  which  crest  the  diminutive  waves, 
tossed  up  by  the  cloven  water.   **  God  help  the  poor  unfortunate  !" 
we  exclaim ;    rather  should  we  cry,  '*  Ood  help  us'* — to   read 
aright,  and  to  act  aright  after  having  read,  the  legend  written 
beneath   the    picture — "  The    maniac  father   and   the   convict 
brother  are  gone  !     The  Poor  Oirl,  homeless,  friendless,  deserted, 
destittUe,  arid  gin-mad,  commits  self-murder  /" 

"  Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 
Oh !  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none." 

♦  "When  I  first  saw  the  river  as  I  passed  over  King's  College  Bridge,"  said 
Kobert  Hall,  speaking  of  the  Cam,  to  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  "  I  could  not  help 
exclaiming.  Why,  the  stream -is  standing  stiU  to  see  people  drown  themselves ! 
and  thaO^  »ni  sorry  to  say,  is  a  permanent  fee'ing  with  me.**  How  many,  doubt- 
less, are  affected  by  a  very  similar  feeling  on  looking  at  night  upon  the  Tliames,  where 

Q  Q  2 
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We  know  also  that  little  sketch  of  Thackeray's,  which  illus- 
trates "-4  Gamblers  Death,"  It  is  hut  a  roughly  executed 
drawing,  but  it  is  taken  from  nature,  and  set  in  the  tale  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  of  surpassing  interest.   (See  the  Paris  Sketch-Book.) 

Decamp's,  Cruikshank's,  and  Thackeray's  drawings  tell  the  rigid, 
ghastly  truth  of  everyday  suicide  ;  and  the  drawings  of  the  two 
latter  men  convey  a  lesson  not  easily  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and 
free  from  a  certain  terrible  fascination,  which  rivets  the  attention 
to  the  painting  of  the  former  man,  even  from  its  very  truthfulness. 
But  the  "Fumes  of  Charcoal"  is  a  picture  which,  judging  from 
its  title  and  execution,  aims  at  depicting  suicide  from  an  esthe- 
tical  point  of  view.  The  horrible  character  of  the  act  is  partly 
overshadowed  by  a  certain  unhealthy  sentiment,  and  the  painting 
appeals  to  a  morbid  sympathy,  rather  than  to  a  sound  feeling  of 
abhorrence  tempered  with  an  active  and  well-directed  pity. 

We  may  be  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  the  artist's  work,  and  we 
hope  we  are.  It  may,  moreover,  he  simply  an  illustration  of 
peculiar  notions  on  his  part  of  the  functions  of  the  painter  s  art ; 
but  we  cannot  help  regarding  this  paiating  as  one  of  several  in- 
dications, which  seem  to  point  to  a  growing  sympathy  towards  the 
act  of  suicide  in  this  country. 

Our  coroners'  juries  have  become  so  sensitive  of  the  fame  of 
suicides,  that  (so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  newspaper  reports*) 
the  rule  is  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity  in  eases 
of  self-murder.  This  legaUzed  apology  for  suicide  is  not  only 
too  often  an  evasion  both  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  but  it  tends 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  doctrine  of  temporary  insanity,  and 
what  is  even  still  more  important,  to  convert  the  act  of  suicide 
into  an  object  of  legitimate  pity. 

We  have  no  special  literature  of  suicide  in  England  at  the 
present  time ;  but  our  Gallic  neighbours  supply  us  in  this  respect 
superabundantly.  With  them  suicide  holds  a  very  similar  posi- 
tion in  popular  writings,  and  is  invested  with  the  same  kind  of 
sentiment  as  "broken-hearts"  and  consumption  with  us.  We 
meet  with  self-murder  at  every  turn  in  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely- spread  forms  of  French  literature,  and  the  act  is  clad  with 
so  many  charms  of  a  highly  aesthetical  character,  and  altogether 
takes  so  respectable  a  position  among  the  legitimate  causes  of 
death,  that  one  recoils  in  fear  from  the  insidious  doctrines  (absurd 
though  they  may  he)  implied  or  taught.  Witness  the  M^mcires 
d'un  Suicide  recu^iUis  et  publics  par  Maxime  du  Camp,  (Paris, 

it  winds  within  the  metropolis, — a  feeling  often  increased  if  not  originaUj  prompted 
by  the  sad  associations  connected  with  the  bridges.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  msoy 
who  have  been  foiled  at  every  turn  in  life's  struggle,  have  become  fascinated  with 
the  terrible  idea  and  yielded  to  it. 

*  Cannot  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave  help  us  to  some  more  definite  and  satlsiactory 
information  upon  this  subject! 
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1855,)  and  the  more  recent  work,  Les  Suicides  Illnstres :  bio- 
graphie  dea  personnages  remarquahles  de  tons  les  Pays  qui  ont 
p4ri  voUmtairement  depuis  le  commencement  du  Monde  jusqua 
nos  jours,  par  F.  Dabadie  (Premiere  Serie.     Paris,  J  859.) 

Charles  Nodier  had  conceived  the  notion  of  writing  the  bio- 
graphy of  noted  suicides,  and  reading  to  us  the  "  solemn  philoso- 
2)hical  lesson  "  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  string  of  renowned 
artists,  poets,  inventors,  legislators,  heroes,  conquerors,  kings, 
queens,  emperors,  priests,  and  lovers  who  have  murdered  them- 
selves. "  It  is  singular,"  remarks  M.  Sartorius,  in  a  prefatory 
notice  to  M.  Dabadie's  work,  "  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  we 
have  been  swamped  with  celebrated  brigands,  celebrated  kings, 
celebrated  wives,  celebrated  children,  celebrated  animals,  &c.,  but 
no  one  has  recounted  the  tale  of  celebrated  suicides.  Thanks, 
however,  to  M.  Dabadie,  this  much  to  be  regretted  hiatus  in 
the  French  book-trade  has  been  (by  our  advice)  filled  up." 

We  have  the  book,  but  the  solemn  philosophical  lesson,  and 
the  biographical  research,  which  would  have  legitimized  its  place 
in  literature,  are  wanting.  "Les  Suicides  lUustres'*  appeals  to 
the  dilettanti  in  suicide.  In  his  Introducti(m  to  the  work,  M. 
Dabadie,  after  having  touched  in  a  slip-shod  fashion  upon  several 
opinions  respecting  suicide,  writes  : — 

"Morality — we  speak  of  social  not  of  religious  morality  [happy 
distinction  !J  which  has  nothing  to  do  here — morality,  we  say,  which 
is  elevated  above  the  law  by  its  origin,  its  function,  its  end,  and  which 
moves  in  a  niore  extended  sphere,  justly  disapproves  of  certain  suicides. 
For  example,*  every  married  man  has  contracted  a  sacred  engagement;  he 
owes  help  and  protection  to  the  woman  he  has  espoused,  as  also  to  his 
children.  This  engagement  having  been  freely  entered  into,  one  thing 
only  can  dissolve  it — the  radical  and  definitive  impossibility  of  fulfilling 
it.  Thus  the  father  of  a  family  who  is  or  can  be  useful  to  it,  is  blame- 
able  if  he  disembarrass  himself  of  that  life  which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

'*  To  recall  this  incontestible  principle  is  to  demonstrate  that  man 
has  not  always  the  right  to  kill  himself.  But  universal  opinion  would 
be  wounded — ^and  we  are  tempted  to  add  morality  (!) — if  it  were  sus- 
tained that  he  has  never  the  right.  In  truth,  in  the  eyes  of  opinion, 
there  are  suicides  which  are  not  only  excusable  but  even  praiseworthy. 
Such  is  the  suicide  of  the  conunandant  of  a  fortification  or  of  a  ship 
which  he  blows  up  rather  than  render  it  to  an  enemy.  Orators, 
poets,  and  celebrated  historians,  as  well  as  heroes,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  have  had  the  bravery  to  accomplish  this  resolution,  are  admired 
by  the  people,  and  the  Church  dare  not  refuse  to  pray  for  the  health  of 
their  souls.  More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  suicide  has  been  the 
brevet  of  glory.  Witness  those  Greeks  and  Romans  who  fell  so  nobly 
that  death  was  proud  to  take  them,  according  to  the  magnificent  ex- 
pression of  the  English  poet ;  and  without  going  so  far  back,  the  young 
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officer  of  our  navy  (Bisson),  who  immortalized  himself  in  the  waters 
of  the  Archipelago,  under  the  Restoration. 

"  As  to  the  vulgar  suicides,  it  appears  to  us  better  to  pity  than  to 
blame  them.  Bich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  ill  or  well,  man  is  bound  to 
existence  by  so  many  ties — without  noticing  the  bond  of  habit — ^that 
he  must  have  suffered  cruelly  before  conceiving  the  idea  of  destroying 
Imnself,  especially  before  realizing  it "  (pp.  xxv — xxvii.) 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  notions  such  as  these  are  main- 
tained by  obscure  writers  solely.  We  may  mark  an  approxima- 
tion to  them  in  a  recent  expression  of  opinion  by  one  who  ba.s  an 
enviable  position  among  physicians,  and  whose  scientilic  writings 
on  suicide  have  a  world-wide  reputation — Brierre  de  Boismont 
In  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  suicidal  or  accidental  natare 
of  an  injury  which  had  occasioned  the  death  of  a  gentleman 
in  Paris  in  September,  1858,  M.  Pinard,  the  substitute  of  the 
procureur-imp6riale,  said : — 

"  We  are  not  of  those  too-austere  legislators  who  without  pity  for 
the  dead  would  gibbet  the  bodies  of  suicides,  and  drag  them  throogh 
the  streets  upon  a  hurdle.*  We  live,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of 
an  enfeebled  society  which  beholds  with  indifference  the  multiplication 
of  suicide,  and  which  regards  it  more  with  pity  than  with  anger. 
Does  society  look  upon  self-murder  as  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  To  listen 
to  certain  doctrines  and  to  witness  the  ravages  of  this  evil  extending 
into  all  classes  of  society,  we  should  say  that  it  has  doubts  in  this 
respect,  and  that  it  forgave  all  those  who  had  recourse  to  it.  Neither 
need  we  wonder  at  these  doubts  when  we  meet  with  poets  who  say  to 
distempered  souls,  death  is  a  sleep ;  rest  ye  and  break  the  vase  if  the 
liquor  is  too  bitter :  when  we  encounter  more  hardy  min^  who  pro- 
claim to  all  that  death  is  a  right  and  the  disinherited  may  quit  a  world 
which  has  abandoned  them.  Against  this  double  cry  of  feebleness  and 
pride  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  maintaui  the  old  principles  that 
have  been  taxed  as  common-place  (as  if  common-places  were  not 
eternal  truths),  that  suicide  which  arises  from  madness  is  a  calamity^ 
that  when  it  is  committed  by  a  sane  person  it  is  a  crime. 

"  Is  not  suicid«  a  protest  against  the  life  to  come,  a  protest  against 
the  immortal  principle  we  carry  in  us,  a  protest  against  the  sodal 
duties  which  we  have  given  rise  to  and  which  we  ought  to  fulfil  to  the 
end?  Then  oueht  every  flourishing  society  to  guard  against  this 
disease  of  eternal  faiths.  Then  ought  magistrates  always  to  regard 
suicide  as  a  disgrace,  a  crime  to  be  engraved  on  a  tomb,  a  dishonour 
bequeathed  to  a  family." 

Upon  these  opinions  M.  B.  de  Boismont  remarks  : — 

"  We  are  keenly  affected  by  these  noble  and  generous  words,  but  do 
they  not  admit  of  any  exception  P 

*  "  1698,  February  20.— The  20  day  of  Fobruar,  Thomai  Dobie  drownit  bim- 
Belf  in  the  Quarrel  holes,  besyde  the  Abbey,  and  upon  the  mome  be  was  hariic 
throw  the  towne  backward,  and  tbereailer  hauigit  on  tne  gallows.'* — tUibcn  BimPt 
Viary—Na^u  and  Queritt,  vol.  v.,  p.  272. 
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"  Philip  Strozzi  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  most  cruel  enemy. 
Gome  de  Medicis,  whom  he  had  wished  to  overturn.  He  was  one  of  a 
hodj  of  conspirators,  of  whom  he  possessed  the  secrets.  If  he  spoke, 
their  heads  would  roll  upon  the  scaffold,  their  property  would  be  con- 
fiscated, their  families  proscribed  and  reduced  to  indigence,  and  his 
name  and  himself  would  be  dishonoured.  If  he  had  but  to  meet  an 
ordinary  death  his  silence  would  not  be  shaken,  but  torture  might 
triumph  over  his  courage,  as  it  had  triumphed  over  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Julian  Gondi  and  many  others,  and  cause  him  to  forswear 
himself.  He  would  not  brave  a  like  peril.  Pilled  with  the  learning  of 
the  ancients,  whose  works  had  been  recently  disinterred,  afber  many 
ages  of  darkness,  and  had  electrified  Italian  imaginations,  he  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  invoking  the  name  of  Cato,  and  of  those  virtuous 
men  who  had  likewise  killed  themselves.  If  Strozzi  be  criminal,  truly 
his  crime  is  of  a  nature  every  way  peculiar,  because  his  memory  does 
not  lack  the  sympathies  of  many  men,  and  his  memory  will  always  be 
respected. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  agitations  which  disturb  the  world,  perhaps 
there  would  be  fewer  villanies,  and  more  great  actions,  if  those  who  are 
called  to  play  a  part  upon  the  political  scene  took  the  resolution  to 
die  rather  than  to  abandon  the  triumph  of  their  ideas,  or  preferred 
honour  to  life.      There  are  epochs,  says  M.  S.  De  Sacy,  when  to  die 
with  readiness  is  a  noble  science ;  and  if  Christianity,  from  a  more  ele- 
vated point  of  view,  condemns  absolutely  suicide,  after  the  courage  of 
maintaining  life  in  obedience  to  God,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  no  greater  courage  than  that  of  quitting  it  voluntarily  in  order  to 
avoid  being  sullied  by  a  baseness." — Recherches  M^dvco-IAgales  sur  le 
Suicide  d  ^occasion  d^n  cos  douteux  de  mort  accidentelle  ou  violenfe. 
ParA,B.deBoi8mont,    Annales  d' Hygiene  Puhlique,    Jufy,  1859. 
M.  B.  de  Boismonfs  reasoning  would  leave  a  tolerably  wide 
path  open  and  an  ample  verge,  capable  of  unlimited  enlargement, 
for  suicide.     For  who  is  to  lay  down  those  rules  which  would 
enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  circumstances  when 
suicide  becomes  not  merely  justifiable  but  even  praiseworthy  ? 
Honour  and  the  world's-opinioif  are  not  synonyms  of  virtue  as 
the  world  goes,  and  to  take  them  as  guides  would  leave  us  in 
precisely  the  same  predicament  that  the  world  has  been  in  with 
regard  to  suicide  ever  since  it  began  to  play  a  conspicuous  par  t 
in  history. 

If  M.  Boismont  8  in  extremis  doctrine  of  political  conduct  were 
adopted,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  not  be  the  ideas  contended 
for,  but  the  success  or  not  of  those  ideas  which  must  govern  the 
act  of  self-murder,  for  the  doctrine  is  applicable  to  every  shade, 
every  variety  of  belief  entertained  by  politicians.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  Louis  Napoleon  struggling  against  the  evils  of  penury, 
of  expatriation,  nay,  of  seemingly  hopeless  exile  in  a  back  street 
of  London ;  his  most  cherished  notions  crushed  ;  his  greatest 
efforts  not  merely  unsuccessful,  but  a  mark  of  ridicule.     Pic- 
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ture  to  yourself  this  man  discovered  one  morning,  amidst  all  the 
bustle  and  hurry  of  the  huge  city,  stretched  upon  his  bed,  his 
head  shattered,  and  the  instrument  of  the  foul  deed  within  the 
grasp  of  the  stiffened  fingers ;  picture  the  stolid  jury ;  the  remarks 
of  contemptible  pity ;  the  execrations  of  creditors ;  and  the  final 
interment  in  some  obscure  spot  of  one  of  the  many  desolate 
burial-grounds,  or  of  the  crowded  cemeteries  of  London.  Yet 
in  what  instance  could  M.  Boismont's  aspiration  concerning  self- 
murder  have  been  more  justified  ?  But  think  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  making  for  himself  a  colossal  name 
in  history,  and  reflect  on  the  horrible  absurdity  of  suicide  as  a 
last  political  resort.  This  is  no  question  of  Buonapartism  or 
not ;  for  the  lesson  belongs  to  every  creed  of  political  faith,  but 
it  is  of  the  most  value  to  those  creeds  which  are  for  the  nonce 
depressed,  nay  apparently  hopeless. 

Again,  sympathy  with  the  motives  which  may  have  led  to  self- 
murder  is  one  thing ;  to  hold  them  up  as  lights  for  our  guidance 
is  another  and  very  different  thing.  Philip  Strozzi  dying  on 
the  rack,  silent  amidst  his  torments,  or  throwing  a  noble  scorn 
at  his  executioners ;  Philip  Strozzi  emulating  the  courage  of 
many  Christian  martyrs  and  warriors,  and  not  the  bastard  courage 
of  a  Cato,  would  have  as  far  excelled  the  Philip  Strozzi  dying  by 
his  own  hand  in  a  dungeon,  as  Lucifer  the  angel  excelled  Lucifer 
the  fallen  one.  But,  alas !  for  the  ill-example  to  his  supporters^ 
alas!  for  any  cause  whose  adherents  are  taught  so  ready  a  way  to 
avoid  difficulties  ;  his  physical  courage  failed,  and  Florence  lost 
'  the  example  of  a  martyr  and  got  the  old-fashioned  one  of  a 
mere  conspicuous  man.  We  pity  Strozzi,  but  we  should  no  more 
hold  him  up  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  than  the  Red  Indian 
would  hold  out  to  his  son  as' an  example  the  man  who,  to  avoid 
torture  when  a  captive,  had  destroyed  himself,  or  who  had  suffered 
a  groan  to  escape  him  under  the  torture. 

It  is  recorded  that  when  Charles  V.  was  told  of  Strozzi*s  death, 
and  the  fashion  of  it,  he  remarked,  8miling,  "may  all  my  enemies 
perish  thus."  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  Emperor  shrewdly 
suspected  that  Strozzi  dying  by  his  own  hand  would  have  a  less 
exciting  effect  upon  the  Florentines  than  Strozzi  dying  by  the 
executioner.  The  Emperor's  opinion  of  Strozzi  and  his  co- 
workers, as  expressed  to  Antonio  Doria,  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
when  the  question  of  the  patriot  s  death  is  noted  for  admiration. 
"  You  little  understand  these  men,"  said  Charles  V. ;  "  they  do  not 
wish  the  liberty  of  their  country,  but  their  own  greatness  ;  for  if  we 
were  to  remove  the  duke,  they  themselves  would  become  lords  of 
Florence,  in  spite  of  the  citizens,  who  really  love  the  liberty  of 
the  city,  but  who  could  not  resist  the  influence,  and  wealth,  and 
power  of  these  ambitious  leaders." 
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The  most  transcendental  of  eesthetical  views  concerning  suicide 
is  that  of  Elias  Regnault  (Nouvelles  R^Jlexiofis  sur  le  Suicide), 
quoted  by  M.  Dabadie.     M.  Regnault  writes  : — 

"  Suicide  is  the  last  term,  the  highest  expression  of  man's  liberty. 
It  is  the  most  energetic  protest  of  the  superiority  of  his  nature.  Why 
hare  not  animals  ever  conceived  suicide  ?  Because  their  nature  is 
every-way  passive.  They  have  not  the  choice  and  the  preference. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  eminently  active  and  free,  has  been  able  to  push 
his  activity  even  to  the  destruction  of  himself." 

The  thought  is  borrowed  from  Pliny,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it 
should  have  been  truncated  by  Regnault.  Here  is  the  missing 
fragment: — "Indeed,"  says  the  pagan  writer,  "this  constitutes 
the  great- comfort  in  this  imperfect  state  of  man,  that  even  the 
Deity  cannot  do  everything.  For  he  cannot  procure  death  for 
himself,  even  if  he  wished  it,  which,  so  numerous  are  the  evils  of 
life,  has  been  granted  to  man  as  our  chief  good." — (Nat,  Hist 
B.  II.  c.  V.) 

But  Regnault  and  his  co-thinkers  have  it  that  suicide  is  "  la 
manifestation  la  plus  eclatante  de  la  personnalit^  humaine,"  only 
when  the  act  is  essentially  voluntary.  Suicide  under  the  influence 
of  anger  or  mental  alienation  is  exempted  from  the  category. 
And  really  if,  with  these  reservations,  it  were  accepted  that 
suicide  is  the  highest  expression  of  man's  liberty,  it  would  simply 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  of  self-murder  involves  the 
highest  degree  of  his  responsibility,  social,  moral,  or  religious. 

A  more  recent  apology  for  suicide  than  Regnault's,  and  one 
much  more  novel  and  curious,  is  that  of  M.  Bourdin.  He  holds 
that  suicide  is  suicide  only  under  certain  circumstances.  He 
writes : — 

"  Sacred  and  profane  history  furnish  us  with  many  examples  of  men 
who  have  exposed  themselves  serioui^ly  and  voluntaril  to  death,  with-y 
out  having  nevertheless  committed  suicide.  For  example,  Samson, 
become  blind,  buries  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  a  temple  which  he  has 
overturned.  Eleazar  suffers  himself  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  the 
falling  of  an  elephant  which  he  has  killed.  Epaminondas,  after  having 
asked  if  his  shield  was  safe,  wishes  the  javelin  to  be  torn  from  him, 
although  its  removal  will  cause  death.  Ourtius  devotes  himself  to  the 
gods,  and  casts  himself  into  a  gulf  to  save  his  country.  Regulus 
returns  to  Carthage,  loving  better  to  meet  death  than  to  violate  his 
sworn  faith.  Christian  history  is  filled  with  edifying  examples  of  holy 
women  who  have  preferred  to  expose  their  life  than  undergo  a  shame 
(potitM  mori  quamJhBdarf),  Saint  Domnine  and  her  two  daughters, 
Saints  Berenice  and  Prosdoce,  drowned  themselves  in  order  to  save  their 
chastity ;  Saint  Pelagic  and  her  mother  threw  themselves  from  a  roof 
to  evade  the  violence  of  the  governor  of  Antioch. — (Saint  Ambrose,  De 
Vir^nibus,  lib.  iii.)      Saint  Ignatius,  bishop,  wished  that  the  faithful 
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at  Borne  Bhould  not  sue  for  his  pardon :  Voluntarimt  mortar^  kifmii, 
quia  mihi  utile  est  mori.  It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  great  nnmber  of 
sacrifices  as  generous,  inspired  by  faith,  by  political  beliefs,  or  even  by 
tender  but  exalted  sentiments,  such  as  love,  friendship,  &c.  In  these 
different  acts  are  not  found  the  characteristics  of  suicide  ;  because'  to 
expose  one's  self  to  death,  to  place  oneVself  even  in  circumstances 
which  render  death  inevitable,  is  not  to  wish  to  kill  oneVself — is  not 
to  act  with  a  formal  and  exclusive  intention  of  killing  one's-self. 

This  delectable  piece  of  reasoning  is  somewhat  akin  to  a 
casuistical  opinion  of  Luther's.  He  was  told  of  a  young  girl 
who,  to  avoid  violence  offered  to  her  by  a  nobleman,  had  cast  her- 
self out  of  a  window  and  was  killed.  The  question  was  asked, 
was  she  responsible  for  her  death  ?  Luther  said,  "  No :  sbe  felt 
that  this  step  formed  her  only  chance  of  safety,  it  being  not  her 
life  she  sought  to  save,  but  her  chastitv." — (Lathers  TabU 
Talk.) 

"  If,"  to  continue  M.  Bourdin's  remarks,  "  suicide  does  not  exist 
in  the  conditions  that  I  have  named,  all  the  more  does  it  not  exist  in 
regard  to  those  tender  but  passionate  souls,  who,  feeling  the  emptiness 
and  nothingness  of  all  around  them,  ardently  lay  claim  to  another 
country.  Still  less  does  it  exist  in  the  instances  of  those  members  of 
the  National  Convention,  who,  as  it  is  said,  have  committed  suicide  to 
maintain  their  honour.  This  last  distinction  is  not  as  vain  as  it  may 
appear  to  be  at  the  first  sight,  because  the  confusion  that  it  destroys 
has  been  made  by  able  thinkers  who  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
matter. 

'*  This  preliminary  explanation  was  necessary  in  order  to  destroy 
every  species  of  equivocation  and  to  define  exactly  the  limits  within 
which  suicide  exists ;  it  was  necessary  also,  in  order  to  eliminate  from  the 
pathological  classifications  of  suicide  those  facts  which  do  not  bdong  to 
them." — (2>w  Suicide  considere  comme  Maladie,     Paris,  1849. — ^p.  9.) 

When,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  his  researches  and  of  "  simple 
inductive  ratiocination,"  M.  Bourdin  writes,  **  I  say  that  suicide 
is  always  a  disease  and  always  an  act  of  mental  alienation;  I  say, 
consequently,  that  it  does  not  merit  either  praise  or  blame,** 
(pp.  OiL  p.  9),  we  know  that  he  is  not  using  the  term  anicide 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  • 

M.  Bourdin  8  conclusion  that  suicide,  in  his  restricted  sense  of 
the  word,  merits  neither  praise  or  blame,  would,  however,  seem  to 
be  the  right  deduction  to  attach  to  a  certain  fuo^-scientific 
theory  of  suicide,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  that  terra,  which 
has  been  declared  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  History  of  CiviUzation 
in  England,  He  asserts  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  points 
"  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
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that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general  condition  of 
society,  and  that  the  individaal  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circumstances." 

The  reasons  adduced  for  so  remarkable  a  conclusion  deserre 
to  be  gravely  considered.     Mr.  Buckle  writes : — 

**  Among  public  and  registered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so 
completely  dependent  on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to 
murder  or  to  rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted ; 
baffled  sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable  to 
interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself  is  not  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment  by  the  struggles  of  an  enemy  ;  and  as  he 
can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  his  act  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  isolated ;  it  is  cut  off  from  foreign  disturbances,  and 
seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his  own  volition  than  any  other 
offence  could  possibly  be.  We  may  also  add,  that,  unlike  crimes  in 
general,  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the  instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that 
men,  not  being  goaded  into  it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced 
by  one  great  class  of  external  associations,  which  might  hamper  what 
is  termed  the  freedom  of  their  will.  It  may  therefore  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to  detect 
anything  like  regularity  in  an  offence  which  is  so  eccentric,  so  solitary, 
so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the  most  vigilant 
police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  another  obstacle  that 
impedes  our  view :  this  is,  that  even  the  best  evidence  respecting 
suicide  must  always  be  very  imperfect.  In  cases  of  drowning,  for  ex- 
ample, deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned  as  suicides  which  are  accidental ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  called  accidental  which  are  volun- 
tary. Thus  it  is  that  self-murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and 
uncontrollable,  but  also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof;  so  that  on  all 
these  grounds  it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to 
those  general  causes  by  which  it  is  produced.^' 

Are  the  circumstances  and  the  motives  which  lead  to  or  deter- 
mine the  act  of  suicide  so  exceptional  as  to  present  no  aspect, 
even  at  a  slight  glance,  of  regularity  of  recmrrence  ?  Have  the 
assumed  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  the  deed  been  of  so 
erratic  a  character,  and  so  seemingly  irregular  in  their  manifesta- 
tion, as  to  exhibit  no  indications  of  uniformity  of  action  ?  Have 
the  many  physical  and  psychical  troubles  which  have  impelled 
man  to  destroy  himself  played  so  unimportant  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  society  and  of  races,  manifested  such  marked  characteristics 
of  the  incidental  and  not  of  the  general,  that  any  one  of  the  results 
to  which  they  have  given  rise  should  be  expected  to  present  a 
"  capricious"  stamp  ?  Is  self-murder  **  so  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates :"   is  this  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
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history  of  suicide  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans  of  old,  the 
Japanese,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Parisians  of  our  own  days  ?  Do 
experience  and  history  show  that  the  motives  which  affect  the 
volition,  which  bring  the  mind  into  the  state  of  pleasing  to  do  a 
thing  or  not,*  are  so  different  in  different  people ;  do  they  show 
that  the  operations  of  the  emotions  and  of  the  thoughts,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  motives  which  influence  them  are  so  eccentric, 
that  "  what  is  termed  the  freedom  of  the  will"  is  alike  and  mani- 
festly eccentric  ?  To  each  and  all  of  these  interrogatories  all 
ordinary  individuals,  we  have  little  doubt,  would  unhesitatingly 
answer,  No !  Why,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  a  priori  reasoning 
hitherto  has  led  to  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Buckle's  assertion  that 
it  might  "  very  naturally  be  thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide 
to  general  principles,  or  to  detect  anything  like  regularity  in  an 
offence  which  is  so  eccentric."  That  the  recurrence  of  suicide 
was  governed  by  definite  laws  is  a  belief  as  clearly  implied  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients  upon  the  act,  as  that  the  conviction  in  the 
existence  of  those  laws  has  been  a  principal  incentive  to  frequent 
research  concerning  suicide  in  all  its  aspects  among  the  modems. 

As  to  the  impoasibUity  of  controlling  self-murder  by  legislation 
and  a  vigilant  police,  that  is  a  question  of  fact  which  Mr.  Buckle 
deals  with  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  for  he  contents 
himself  with  the  bare  assertion  at  some  length,  and  a  reference  or 
two  which  may,  perhaps,  be  quoted  legitimately  by  those  who  hold 
the  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  the  present  system  of  legislation  on 
suicide,  but  can  afford  only  slight  or  very  problematical  grounds 
for  the  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  controlling  suicide  by  any 
legislation.  We  shall  have  to  examine  this  subject  at  a  greater 
or  less  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  article,  conse- 
quently, we  shall  simply  make  here  the  additional  remark,  that 
the  ftillest  and  most  careful  account  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
of  the  history  and  legislation  of  suicide  among  different  nations, 
that  of  Lisle  8  {Du  Suicide,  Paris,  1856,)  shows  not  only  that 
there  is  no  sutiicient  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  legislation, 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  inoperative  in  check- 
ing suicide^  or  that  the  belief  of  lawgivers  that  by  their  enact- 
ments they  can  diminish  suicide,  is,  as  Mr.  Buckle  asserts, 
"folly,"  (Note,  p.  24,)  but  also  that  there  is  good  ground  for 
hope  that  well-considered  legislation  would  prove  beneficial  in 
checking  or  controlling  the  evil, 

Mr.  Buckle's  preliminary  propositions  are  in  the  main  mere 
assumptions.     But  to  continue  his  argument : — 

•  Bail^,    LtUert  an  the  PhUowphy  of  the  Human  Mind,     2nd  Series.— p  173. 
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''  These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is  surely  an 
astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  respecting  it  points 
to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and 
that  the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.  In  a  given  state  of  society,  u 
certain  number  of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is 
the  general  law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the 
crime,  depends,  of  course,  upon  special  laws,  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are  all  subor- 
dinate. And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither 
the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  anything  towards 
even  checking  its  operation.'* 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Bnckle  states  that  "  all  the 
evidence  we  possess"  points  to  this  conclusion,  he  refers  only  to 
four  sources  of  evidence,  Dufau's  Traits  de  Statistique,  Winslow's 
Anatomy  of  Suicide,  Quetelet's  Statistique  Morale,  and  certain 
tables  in  the  Assurance  Magazine,  Certainly  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  hardihood  of  iixing  so  magnificent  a  conclusion 
on  the  confessedly  and  necessarily  slender  data  contained  in  these 
works.  Why  we  assume  that  Mr.  Buckle's  references  constitute 
at  least  the  head  and  front  of  his  *'  all  the  evidence  we  pos- 
sess" will  be  seen  presently.  As  indicating  the  value  of  these 
references  in  relation  to  Mr.  Buckle's  conclusion,  we  may  re- 
mark that  Quetelet  seems  to  constitute  his  chief  statistical 
authority,  and  he  is  spoken  of  by  him  as  "  confessedly  the  first 
statistician  in  Europe,"  a  sentiment  which  one  might  suppose 
would  have  at  least  induced  Mr.  Buckle  to  respect  his  opinions. 
Now  Quetelet  has  expressly  defended  his  researches  from  the  con- 
clusions which  Mr.  Buckle  is  desirous  of  attaching  to  them. 
Quetelet  has  written — 

"  That  which  precedes  shows  us  that  man,  in  general,  proceeds  with 
the  greatest  regularity  in  all  his  actions.  Whether  he  marries,  begets, 
kills  himself,  robs,  or  murders,  he  invariablyseems  to  act  under  the  in- 
fluence of  definite  causes  independent  of  his  free-will. 

•*  We  must  carefully  guard  ourselves  here,  nevertheless,  from  conclud- 
ing that  this  constancy  is  the  result  of  a  desolating  fatalism.     Foe 

OUaSELTES,  WE  SEE  IK  IT  BUT  THE  FBOOF  OF  THE  FEBMAKENCE  OP 
THE  MOBAL  CIBCUM8TAKCES  WHICH  GIVE  BISE  TO  SUICIDES,  DUBINQ 
THE   FEBIOD  WHICH    OUB   OBSEBYATIOKS   EMBBACE."* 

*  "  Tout  ce  qui  pr^cbde  nous  montre  que  Fhomme,  en  g^n^nl,  procMe  aveo  U 
plus  gmnde  r^gularit^  dans  toutes  ses  actions.  Qu'il  se  marie,  qu'il  se  reproduise, 
ou  qu'il  se  tue,  qu'il  attente  k  la  piopri^t^  ou  k  la  vie  de  son  semblable,  toujoura  il 
semble  agir  sous  Tinfiuence  de  causes  d^termin^es  et  placees  en  dehors  de  son  libra 
arbitro. 

' '  Nous  nous  garderons  bien  cependant  de  condure  de  Ik,  que  oette  eonstanoe  est 
le  resultat  d'on  fatalisme  d^olant.     JSous  n'y  voyons,  pour  nous,  que  la  preuve  de 
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Again,  Mr.  Backle's  assertion  that  "  suicide  is  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual 
felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
preceding  circumstances,"  is  much  the  same  kind  of  proposition 
as  if  it  were  said  that  the  quotient  determined  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent figures  and  the  method  of  working  of  a  sum.  "  In  a  given 
sum,"  to  adopt  Mr.  Buckle'^  phraseology,  "  certain  results  must 
follow.  This  is  the  general  law ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  what 
position  each  figure  shall  take  in  the  sum  depends,  of  course,  upon 
special  laws ;  which,  however,  in  their  total  action,  must  obey  ibe 
large  arithmetical  law  to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.  And  the 
power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  vexations 
of  multiplication,  nor  the  still  greater  troubles  of  division,  nor  the 
perplexities  of  rule  of  three,  nor  the  maddening  irritations  of 
vulgar  fractions,*  can  avail  anything  towards  checking  its  opera- 
tion." Thus  the  different  psychical  and  physical  elements,  which 
are  usually  supposed  to  concur  in  forming  the  general  result  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  state  or  condition  of  society,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  their  value  defined,  or  regulated,  or  governed  by 
the  results  to  which  they  have  given  rise ;  or  the  psychical  elements 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  not  being  concurrent  causes  with  the 
physical  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  the  society,  the  former  ele- 
ments being  products  of  the  latter,  which,  in  some  unexplained 
manner,  constitute  or  engender  the  general  state  spoken  of;  or 
the  said  state  of  society  is  a  something  per  se — an  active  entity, 
or  anything,  or  nothing,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  first  supposi- 
tion strikes  one  as  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Buckle's  proposition  at  the 
first  glance ;  the  second  is  necessary  to  explain  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  his  explanation  of  that  proposition ;  the  third  will  be 
found  generally  useful  in  reading  the  introductory  chapters  of 
his  work,  and  the  continuation  of  his  argument,  wfdch  proceeds 
thus : — 

"  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine; 
but  the  existence  of  the  regularity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  conversant 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries  from  which  we  have 
returns  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons  putting  an 
end  to  their  own  existence ;  so  that,  after  making  an  allowance  for  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we  are  ahle  to  predict, 

la  permAnence  des  ctrconBtanoes  morales  qui  font  nattra  l«i  smetdes,  pefndant  )a 
pdriode  qu'embniBsait  nos  observations." — {QufttdeL  Du  Sptlhne  Socitd  d  da 
Lais  qui  U  rigiuent.    Pari$.     18i8.— p.  827.) 

*  Mttltiplicaiioii  is  Texation, 
Division's  twice  as  bad. 
Rule  of  Three  it  puzzles  me, 
iind  Fractions  make  me  mad. — S<^<fol  $<mff. 
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within  a  very  smal]  Hmit  of  error,  the  number  of  voluntary  deaths  for 
each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  social  circumstances 
do  not  undergo  any  marked  change.*' 

In  fact,  suicide  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  causation. 
Then  what  are  the  ''  social  circumstances"  spoken  of  which  are 
liable  to  variation  ?  They  are  not  of  a  moral  character,  because 
Mr.  Buckle  teaches  "that  the  moral  actions  of  men  are  the 
product  not  of  their  volition  but  of  their  antecedents"  (p.  29) ; 
and  that  ''suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  society,"  and  of  "  preceding  circumstances."  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  term  "  social  circumstances"  is  not 
used  here  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily 
used,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the  terms  *'  general  condition 
of"  and  "  state  of  society,"  "  antecedents,"  and  "  preceding  cir- 
cumstances," as  used  by  him  ;  and  that  the  two  former  phrases  as 
well  as  the  two  latter  are  used  in  some  peculiar  sense.  This 
sense  seems  to  be  capable  of  no  other  explanation  than  a  some- 
thing per  $e — an  active  entity ;  and  Mr.  Buckle,  in  endeavouring 
to  escape  irom  a  metaphysical  Scylla  has  apparently  plunged  into 
a  profounder  Charybdis. 

But  how  do  Mr.  Buckle's  assertions,  that  "  in  the  different 
countries  from  which  we  have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the 
same  proportion  putting  an  end  to  their  own  existence,"  and  ''  that 
we  are  able  to  predict,  within  a  small  limit  of  error,  the  number 
of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change,"  tally  with  the  facts  and  his  authorities  ?  We  have  not, 
unfortunately,  Quetelet's  StatistiqtLe  Morale  by  us,  but  there  are 
certain  remarks  in  his  work  on  Man,  freely  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  question.  In  that 
work,  Quetelet  bases  his  observations  on  the  annual  variations  of 
suicides,  on  Jive  years*  records  of  suicides  in  France,  ten  years  in 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  seven  years  in  the  Canton  of 
Geneva ;  and  he  states,  "  we  recognise  in  all  the  preceding 
figures  a  frightful  concordance  between  the  results  of  the  diffe- 
rent consecutive  years.  This  regularity  in  an  act  which  appears 
so  intimately  bound  to  the  volition  of  man,  is  manifested  more 
strikingly  (as  will  be  presently  shown)  in  all  that  appertains  to 
crime.  Nevertheless,  society  may  be  modified  in  a  country,  and 
bring  about  changes  in  that  which  offers,  at  the  first,  a  remark- 
able constancy  for  a  short  period  (qui  offrait  d'abord  une  con- 
stance  remarquable  pour  une  p^riode  de  temps  peu  etendue). 
According  to  Dr.  Casper,  62  suicides  were  committed  in  Berlin 
from  1788  to  1797,  128  from  1797  to  1808,  and  540  from  1813 
to  1822."     {Sur  U Homme,  L.  II.,  c.  ii.  s.  ii.)     Quetelet,  indeed, 
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tells  U8  in  effect,  that  the  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of 
Buicide,  although  true  for  the  ''  periode  de  temps  peu  etendue/' 
to  which  his  data  referred,  cannot  he  assumed  to  be  true  of  any 
other  period,  unless  there  he  other  and  more  extended  observa- 
tions, because  such  a  conclusion  would  be  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Casper's  researches,  and  unwarranted  by  the  very  brief  character 
of  his  own  researches.  And  such,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
right,  is  the  carefully  guarded  character  of  all  M.  Quetelet  s  re- 
searches concerning  tj^e  annual  recurrence  of  suicide,  a  care 
rendered  necessary  from  the  comparatively  limited  character  of 
the  statistics  with  which  he  had  to  deah 

Let  us  here  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  French  statistics  of 
suicide,  and  see  how  they  bear  upon  Mr.  Buckle's  assertion  of 
the  yearly  recurrence  of  suicides  in  the  same  proportion,  except 
when  marked  changes  in  society  occur.  In  France  the  number  of 
suicides  in  propoHion  to  population,  was  in  1836,  1  in  14,207. 
From  this  year  there  was  a  progressive  increase  in  the  number 
of  suicides  year  by  year,  with  six  exceptions  (1841— 44— 4 ♦'^46- 
48-^0),  until  1852,  when  the  number  had  increased  to  1  in  9340! 
(LisZe,  Du  Suicide,  p.  22.)  This  is  scarcely  compatible  with  Mr. 
Buckle's  assertion. 

But  again,  Dufau's  statistics  of  suicide  refer  to  France,  and 
are  confined  to  the  ten  years  1827-37.  In  the  former  year  the 
proportion  of  suicides  to  population  was,  according  to  him, 
1  in  20,660;  in  the  latter,  I  in  14,338  (13,683,  Lttfe),  conse- 
quently the  French  statistics  of  suicide  show  a  steady  increase 
from  1827  to  1852,  and  this,  with  little  variation,  from  year  to 
year.  But  M.  Dufau's  returns,  considered  alone,  from  the  limited 
period  of  time  to  which  they  refer,  although  very  suggestive, 
afford  but  a  slight  foundation  for  any  general  conclusions,  and  so 
conscious  is  he  of  this  truth,  that  he  carefully  avoids  doing  any- 
thing  else  than  setting  forth  the  facts  told  by  his  figures,  and 
when  he  points  out  an  interesting  relationship  which  seemingly 
exists  between  the  prevalence  of  suicide  and  the  mean  age  of 
the  population  of  a  district,  he  immediately  adds  that  "  we  state 
this  simply  as  a  conjecture.  The  investigation  relative  to 
suicide  has  but  commenced,*'  dtc.     {Op,  cit,  p.  302.) 

If  we  now  take  Mr.  Buckle's  third  authority.  Dr.  Winslow's 
work,  we  shall  find  in  the  chapter  on  the  statistics  of  suicide, 
first,  an  account  of  the  number  of  suicides  committed  in  London 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  bearing  of  which  on  Mr.  Buckle's 
notions  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  presently.  Then  Dr.  Winslow 
quotes  the  interesting  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  on  suicides  in  Westminster,  which  is  preceded  by  the 
very  proper  remark,  that  "The  committee  deems  it  right  to 
premise  that  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  too  general  in- 
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ferences  from  these  statements,  on  account  of  the  comparatiYely 
small  number  of  cases  to  which  they  refer."  Next  follows  an 
outline  of  M.  Guerry's  researches,  the  Yalue  of  which  will  be 
best  shown  by  his  own  words, — "  These  first  attempts  rarely  lead 
then  to  an  immediate  application;  they  destroy  error  rather 
than  establish  tx*uth,  and  .their  utility  consists  less  in  giving  rise 
to  theories  than  in  developing  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  re- 
search*' (et  leur  utilite  consiste  moins  a  clever  des  theories  qu*^ 
r^pandre  I'esprit  de  doute  et  dexamen).  {Essai  sur  la  Statis- 
tique  Morale  de  la  France,  p.  69.)  Lastly  follows  an  account 
of  M.  Prevost's  researches  on  suicide  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva, 
for  the  ten  years  1825-34,  which,  as  they  show  (putting  aside 
the  short  period  of  observation)  an  annual  mean  of  1 3,  a  mini- 
mum of  6  (1825-*1826),  a  maximum  of  24,  and  a  difference  of 
18,  with  a  population  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
a  year,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  aid  Mr.  Buckle's  ideas 
much.*  Of  the  value  of  the  statistics  of  suicide  for  the  me- 
tropolis, we  shall  take  Mr.  Buckle's  own  opinion.  After  re- 
ferring {note,  p.  27)  to  Mr.  Jopling's  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the 
Assurance  Magazine,  Mr.  Buckle  adds,  "These  are  the  only 
complete  consecutive  returns  of  London  suicides  yet  published 
[they  extend  over  five  years] ,  those  issued  by  the  police  being 
imperfect." 

Now  the  foregoing  is  the  character  of  the  references  of  Mr. 
Buckle  concerning  the  statistics  of  suicide,  yet  he  precedes  his 
remarks  on  suicide  and  murder  with  the  following  sentence  re- 
specting the  statistical  evidence  on  crimes.  "  This  evidence  has 
gone  on  accumulating  until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of 
literature,  containing,  with  the  commentaries  connected  witli  it,  an 
immense  array  of  facts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and  clearly 
digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the  morsd 
nature  of  man,  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumulated 

*  The  foUowing  is  an  approximative  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  suicides  to 
popnlation  in  the  Canton  of  Gkneva,  from  1826-84,  aocoraing  to  the  data  given  by 
M.  Prevost.    Popnlation,  1822,  61,118;  1884,  56,655  :— 
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In  the  thirteen  years  1838-47,  1858-55,  the  annual  number  of  sniddes  in  the 
Canton  of  Geneva  ranged  firom  11  to  20,  the  average  being  15*6.  These  figurss 
exhibit  a  much  less  degree  of  variation  than  those  for  1825-84,  and  show  deariy  the 
necessity  for  a  long  period  of  observations  before  any  veiy  absolute  rules  can  be  laid 
down  respecting  we  annual  recurrence  of  suicides  in  a  country.— (See  Dr.  Maro 
d'Espina's  £$$a%  AnaHyUque  et  Critique  de  Statittifite  Mortuaire  Cpmpoiy.— {p.  98, 
eteeq.) 
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experience  of  ages."  (!)  It  is  certain  that  the  statistics  here 
spoken  of  afe  not  those  tnade  use  of  hy  Mr.  Buckle  in  his  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  suicide. 

Bui  to  continue  Mr.  Buckle's  argument,  lest  an  iota  of  it  should 
be  lost : — 

"  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the 
largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world,  we  find  a  regularity 
greater  than  could  be  expected  hy  the  most  sanguine  believer  in  social 
laws ;  since  political  excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  dear- 
ness  of  food,  are  all  causes  of  euicide,  and  are  all  constantly  var3ring. 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every  year 
tnake  away  with  themselves  ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillating,  from  the 
pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the  highest,  and  213,  the 
lowest.  In  1846,  which  was  the  great  year  of  excitement  caused  by 
the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in  London  were  266 ;  in  1847  began  a 
slight  improvement,  and  they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in 
1849  they  were  213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229."— (-ffw^Ofy  ofCiti- 
lixafiofiy — pp.  24,  27.) 

Truly  five  years  constitute  a  somewhat  narrow  basis  of  obser- 
vation or  illustration  for  so  important  a  conclusion  in  respect  to 
the  annual  variations  of  suicide  in  the  metropolis  !  But  letting 
this  pass,  we  would  mention  a  remarkably  interesting  feet  or  two^ 
connected  with  the  moral  statistics  of  the  great  city,  and  which  have 
an  immediate  bearing  upon  Mr.  Buckle's  notions  of  suicide  and 
crime,  although  not  mentioned  by  him.  From  1701  to  1829  the 
tendency  to  suicide  in  London  remained  nearly  stationary,  but 
*^he  tendency  to  commit  murder  rapidly  decreased  during  the 
same  period.  In  the  seventeenth  century  4'6  murders  occurred  in 
every  1 0,000  deaths  from  all  causes ;  in  the  nineteenth  century 
only  0*5.*  These  results  are  obtained  from  the  weekly  Bills  of 
Mortality ;  they  are  but  approximative,  but  they  are  quoted  and 
made  use  of  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Farr.  If  then  suicide,  the 
product  of  a  general  state  of  society,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
that  state  from  1701  to  1829,  it  would  appear  that  during  that 
period  the  said  state  underwent  no  very  manifest  change.  But 
murder  as  well  as  suicide,  indeed  crime  in  general,  is  said  by  Mr. 
Buckle  to  be  "  the  result,  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  indi- 
vidual ofiender,  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  the  individual 
is  thro^'n."t     (/onsequently  the  fixed  character  of  the  state  of 

*  London  BiUi  of  Mortality, — Proportion  of  Deaths  from  Suicide  «ad  Muidez 
in  10|000  Deaths  from  aU  causes. 

Buicide.  Murder. 

1647    to    1700  S.5  e.5 

1701    —    1749  16.2  8.4 

1750   —    1799  16.0  2.1 

1800   —    1829  18.6  1.7 

+  Mr.  Buckle  quotes  (note  p.  37)  iu  support  of  this  oonclusion,  Qnete]et*s . 
ment  that  "  Experience  demonstrates  conclusiyeljr  this  opinioBi  which  might 
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society — 'Hbeirresistible  larger  law" — governing  suicide,  is  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  progressive  and  constant  change  manifested 
in  the  state  of  society  governing  and  necessitating  murder  in  the 
same  period.  If  then  the  "  state  of  society  "  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  equivalent  term,  as  used  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  reference  to  both 
murder  and  suicide,  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  believing 
that  each  crime  either  comports  itself  in  a  fashion  of  its  own 
towards  the  general  law,  and  modifies  in  a  constant  and  regular 
fashion  the  action  of  that  law,  in  which  case,  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Buckle  s  assertion  of  its  irresistible  character  ?  Or  that 
there  is  a  general  state  of  society  peculiar  to  each  crimci  governed 
by  very  diflferent  laws,  and  of  which  the  crime  is  the  product, 
in  which  case  the  phrase  may  mean  anything  or  nothing  (as 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark),  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient 

I>aradoxical  at  the  first  sight,  that  it  u  society  which  prepares  crime,  and  that  tht 
criminal  is  hut  the  instrument  which  executes  it"  {Sur  F  Homme,  L.  iy.  o.  ii.)  But 
the  word  "goeiety  "  is  not  nsed  by  Qaetelet  and  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  sentence  preceding  that  quoted,  Quetelet  says,  that  '*  since  the  crimes  that 
are  annually  committed  seem  to  be  a  necessary  result  of  our  social  organization, 
and  that  the  nnmber  can  diminish  only  as  the  causes  which  lead  to  them  are  pre- 
viously modified,  it  is  for  legislators  to  recognise  these  causes^  and  remove  them  •■ 
much  as  possible."  Here  sooial  organization  is  used  in  the  ordinarr  signification — 
the  moral  actions  of  man  being  conceived  to  play  a  primary  part  m  it ;  and  legis- 
lation would  (as  it  does)  refer  as  well  to  the  moral  as  to  the  other  causes  which 
concur  in  bringing  about  a  social  oi|fanization  or  state  of  sodety.  Bat  with  Mr. 
Buckle  the  moral  acta  of  men  become  entirely  subsidiaiy  to  the  action  of  '*  what  is 
called  Nature,*' and  tiiey  play  an  ambiguous  disturbing  effect,  not  a  primary  causa- 
tive effect  Hence  his  notion  of  "  society*'  is  very  different  from  Ouetelet's,  and  the 
signification  to  be  attached  to  that  writer's  remarks  widely  varies  firom  that  which 
Mr.  Buckle  would  attach  to  them,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  he  quotes  them,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  seems  to  wish  to  convey  to  others.  "  We  must  not  conclude,"  writes 
Quetelet,  *'from  what  I  have  said,  that  all  the  actions  of  man,  that  all  his  ten- 
dencies, are  submitted  to  fixed  laws ;  and  that  consequently  I  suppose  his  free 
will  to  be  absolutely  annihiUted.  In  order  to  remove  any  misconception  in 
this  respect,  some  explanations  will  be  so  much  the  more  necessary,  sinoe  they 
will  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  free-will,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
most  interesting  questions  that  occur  in  the  studies  which  occupy  our  attentioOi 
If,  for  example,  we  consider  the  tendency  to  crime  in  man,  we  mark  first  that  this 
tendency  depends  upon  his  peculiar  organization,  his  education,  tho  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  as  well  as  his  free-will,  to  which  I  accord  willingly  the  greatest 
influence  in  modi^ng  all  his  propensities  ....  As  to  the  free-wiU,  very  &r  finom 
causing  perturbations  in  the  series  of  phenomena  which  occur  with^  this  adxnirable 
regularity,  it  prevents  them,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  sense,  that  it  restrains  the 
limits  within  which  the  variations  of  our  different  propensities  are  manifested  .... 
Thus,  then,  firee-will,  very  far  from  interposing  an  obstacle  to  the  regular  production 
of  social  phenomena,  favonrs  it  on  the  contrary.  A  people  formed  only  of  sages 
would  exhibit  annually  the  most  constant  recurrence  ot  the  same  facts.  This  will 
explain  that  which  seems  at  first  a  paradox — that  is  to  say,  that  social  phenomena, 
injtuenced  by  thefree^wHl  (^man,  proceed  from  year  to  year  with  greater  regularity 
than  phenomena  purdy  if^uenced  by  material  and  fortuitous  causa»"  (Dm  Systime 
Socici,  pp.  95 — 97.)  Mr.  Buckle  regards  free-iinll  as  a  metaphysical  figment; 
he  conceivei  this  belief  to  be  conclusively  supported  by  statistics ;  he  is  evidently 
not  a  statistician  himself ;  yet  the  foregoing  are  the  oondtisions  of  his  thief  and 
most  highly- lauded  statisticsl  autiiority  I 
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The  key  to  Mr  Buckle's  specious  and  ioconsequeDt  argument 
is  to  be  found  in  the  following  propositions  which  precede  it: — 

"It  is  evident  that,  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  bad  actions 
of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the  changes  in  the  surrounding  society, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer  that  their  good  actions,  which  are,  as 
it  were,  the  residue  of  their  bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner; 
and  we  shall  be  forced  to  the  other  conclusion,  that  such  varia- 
tions are  the  result  of  large  and  general  causes,  which,  working 
upon  the  aggregate  of  society  [mark  the  phraseology — causes 
working  upon  society,  therefore  independent  of]  must  pro- 
duce certain  consequences  without  regard  to  the  volition  of  those 
particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  composed. 

"  Such  is  the  regularity  we  expect  tojind,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur; 
whi^  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we  fnay 
believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and  personal 
principle  peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will,  or  the  like"  (p.  21): — 

That  is,  Mr.  Buckle  assumes,  a  priori,  that  the  actions  of  men, 
per  se,  are  governed  by  no  regular  laws,  and  that  they  must,  of 
necessity,  be  manifested  in  **  some  capricious  '*  manner ;  but  if  it 
be  discovered  by  observation  that  the  said  actions  are  governed 
by  regular  laws  of  recurrence,  then  it  would  follow  that  tiie  cauu 
of  the  said  laws  must  be  something  apart  from,  and  independentof 
the  individual,  consistently  with  the  previous  assumption  of  the 
eccentricity  of  his  special  action.  And  if,  moreover,  it  be  further 
discovered  that  there  is  a  certein  correspondence  between  changes 
in  the  stete  of  society,  and  the  recurrence  of  certain  actions  of  men, 
those  actions  must  be  in  obedience  to  (not  simply  concurrent  with) 
the  changes  in  society.  Then,  murder  and  suicide  being  taken, 
by  Mr.  Buckle,  among  other  human  acts,  to  illustrate  his  propo- 
sitions,  and  he  finding  that  murder  and  suicide  are  apparently 
governed  by  regular  laws  of  recurrence  under  given  circumstances 
of  society,  he  at  once  concludes,  in  accordance  with  the  proposi- 
tions, that  the  regularity  is  due  to  the  state  of  society,  thus 
explaining  the  facts  of  correspondence  by  his  previous  assump- 
tion, and  asserting  the  truth  of  his  assumption  by  the  facte  which 
he  seeks  te  explain  by  it !  Mr.  Buckle  first  begs  the  principle 
(the  key  of  his  entire  method  of  reasoning)  which  it  is  necessary 
to  prove,  with  this  principle  thus  begged  he  explains  the  facts  be 
considers,  and  then  he  assumes  that  the  facts  thus  explained 
demonstrate  the  principle ! 

And  yet  it  is  upon  reasoning  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Buckle  seek? 
to  obtain  assent  to  a  conclusion  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  that  suicide  is  a  ghouMike  necessity,  against  which 
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neither  the  individual  nor  the  collective  efforts  of  man  can  avail 
anything  ;  and  wherever  Mr.  Buckle's  reasoning  finds  acceptance, 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  it  will  lead  to  an  unfoilunate  indifference 
to  suicide  in  its  social  relations.  Meriting  neither  praise  nor 
blame,  and  uninfluenced  by  moral  restraints,  the  act  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  as  a  disagreeable  necessity  of  every-day  life,  and  we 
must  accustom  ourselves  to  it  in  the  best  way  we  can.  And  how 
will  this  be  brought  about  ?  Shall  we  rest  content  to  have  this 
revolting  creation  of  a  new  Frankenstein  hunting  its  victims  day 
by  day  to  death  among  us  in  commonplace  ghastly  guise  ?  Surely 
not.  We  shall  strive  to  hide  the  most  horrible  features  beneath  a 
profusion  of  conceits;  we  shall  fence  in  the  pathways  of  the 
demon  with  a  wealth  of  fanciful  sentiment,  and^  it  may  be,  we 
shall  end  as  many  others  have  done  (as  we  shall  have  in  due  time 
to  tell),  by  enshrining  an  image  of  him,  and  worshipping  it.  In 
short,  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  Mr.  Buckle  tends  towards  the 
same  end — the  same  unhealthy  tone  of  sentiment  concerning 
suicide,  which  is  found  to  pervade  the  quotations  which  we  have 
given  from  French  writers  on  the  subject,  and  the  more  intricate 
workings  of  which  we  have  still  to  trace  out. 

Let  us  have  a  care.  We  have  our  present  artists,  who  find  a 
charm  in  suicide ;  we  have  an  apologist  for  the  act  in  certainly 
one  of  the  most  facile  and  attractive  historical  writers  of  the  day ; 
and  the  prescriptions  of  both  the  law  and  the  gospel  in  reference 
to  it  are,  in  a  great  measure,  unheeded.  This  is  not  a  bad 
starting-point  and  gi'oundwork  in  favour  of  a  reactionary  move- 
ment, sympathetic  of  suicide ;  and  if  we  do  not  take  heed,  we 
shall  have  our  young  men  and  maidens  looking  upon  the  deed  as 
a  matter  of  feeling,  and  not  of  morality.  And  so,  in  due  time, 
we  should  come  to  hear  the  legitimacy  of  suicide  babbled  of  at 
our  fire-sides  and  in  our  workshops,  while  sympathy  would 
find  an  outlet  in  song.  Would  you  have  an  example  of  the  song  ? 
Read — 

I. 

Up,  up,  my  page !  and  saddle  quick, 

And  mount  my  fleetest  steed, 
And  over  field,  and  over  fell, 

To  Duncan's  castle  speed. 

Lurk  in  the  stable  till  thou  9py 

Some  horse-boy  of  the  train. 
Then  ask  him,  which  the  bride  may  be 

Of  Duncan's  daughters  twain  ? 

And  should  he  say,  "  TIic  olive  maid,*' 

Ride  back  without  delay ; 
But  should  he  say,  "  The  fair-haired  girl>" 

Then  linger  by  the  way. 
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Then  hie  thee  to  the  rope-yard,  boy, 
And  purchase  me  a  cord : 

Bide  slowly  home,  and  give  it  me, 
But  do  not  speak  a  word. 


II. 

The  suicide  lies  at  the  cro86-roa4i, 
Interr'd  at  the  midnight  hour ; 

And  there  a  blue  floweret  blossoms — 
The  poor  sinner's  flower. 

I  stood  at  the  cross-voads  sighing ; 

'Twas  hard  on  the  midnight  hour ; 
There  waved  in  the  moonlight  slowly 

The  poor  sinner's  flower.* 


"  Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my 
imagiuation." 


We  bav6  not  reached  the  core  of  our  subject,  and  yet  we  are  at 
the  end  of  our  space.  We  hope,  however,  at  anotiier  time  to 
pursue  Qur  theme. 

*  Heinrioh  Heinous  Book  of  Bonffs.    TranBlaied  by  John  L.  Willis.    London : 
18^6. 
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The  Thirteenth  Beport  of  the  Oommissioners  in  Lunacy,  recently 
published,  is  of  considerable  interest,  notwithstanding  that  it 
follows  so  rapidly  upon,  and  has  had  scTeral  of  its  details  antici- 
pated by,  evidence  published  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Oom- 
mittee  on  Lunatics  which  sat  during  the  late  Parliament  The 
contents  of  the  Oommissioners'  Report  do  not  well  admit  of  being 
abstracted,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  some  of  the  more 
important  particulars  given. 

Since  the  dlst  March,  1858,  three  of  the  public  Asylums  an^s 
nounced  last  year  as  in  course  of  erection  have  been  opened,  to 
wit,  those  for  Durham,  Cambridge,  and  Northumberland.  The 
United  Asylum  for  the  county  and  borough  of  Oambridge,  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  situated  about  3^  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  it 
*'  is  built  upon  a  site  moderately  elevated,  commanding  extensive 
views.  The  land  consists  of  about  57  acres ;  the  surface  is  fine 
loam  on  a  chalk  subsoil.  The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate 
250  patients."  (p.  5.)  The  Asylum  for  the  county  of  Durham  is 
situated  at  Sedgefield,  about  1 1  miles  from  Durham,  and  is  esti- 
mated to  accommodate  312  patients — 157  males  and  155  females. 

"  The  cost  of  erection  of  the  Asylum  was  81,4!80{. ;  viz. — land,  52 
acres,  4000/.,  and  buildings  and  fittings,  27,480/.  The  total  average 
cost  per  patient  being  thus  about  100/. 

'*  The  Asylum  consists  of  a  main  building  of  three  stories,  and  two 
separate  blocks  of  two  stones  each,  in  connexion  respectively  with  the 
workshops  and  laundry,  and  containing  day-rooms  on  the  ground, 
and  associated  dormitories  on  the  upper  floor. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  main  building,  the  principal  approach  to  which 
is  from  the  north,  are  the  superintendent's  residence  and  the  general 
dining-hall,  over  which  is  the  Chapel.  The  male  and  female  patients 
occupy  respectively  the  western  and  eastern  divisions  of  the  Aisylum. 

"  The  second  floor  of  the  main  building  is  occupied  only  at  night. 

**  According  to  the  original  design  there  were  on  the  second  floor  in 
each  division  three  dormitories  opening  into  a  passage  towards  the 
north.  Upon  further  consideration  the  partition  walls  were  omitted, 
and  the  upper  story  on  each  side  was  converted  into  a  large  dormi- 
tory contaming  50  beds,  and  warmed  by  open  fires. 

"The  several  wards  are  heafced  by  open  fires  only.  The  dining- 
hall  and  Chapel  are  wanned  by  a  hot-water  apparatus." — (p.  12.) 

The  Commissioners  report  favourably  of  the  ooodition  of  the 
patients  already  admitted  into  both  asylums,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments ;  and  they  also  make  several  minor  suggestions  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  institutions. 

With  oiie  or  two  exceptions  the  condition  of  the  public  aaylumsi 
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and  the  patients  contained  in  thera,  throughout  the  kingdom,  is 
vei7  favourable  ;  and  the  details  given  by  the  Commissioners  in 
respect  of  each  asylum,  give  a  most  satisfactory  impression  as  to 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  different  asylum  authorities  to  keep 
up  or  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  establishments.  Moreover, 
the  suggestions  of  the  Commissioners  show  that  not  even  the 
veriest  minuti®  of  management  and  arrangement  escape  their  eyes. 

The  Haverfordwest  asylum,  however,  is  still  characterized  by 
glaring  unfitness  and  mismanagement.  In  our  notice  of  the 
Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  we  pointed  out  how  this 
asylum  had  set  the  Commissioners  at  defiance  since  1854,  and 
how  towards  the  end  of  1857  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  requested,  and  the  medical  officer  was  superseded. 
Little  benefit,  it  would  now  appear,  has  resulted  from  this  change, 
and  the  asylum  still  retains  its  discreditable  character.  The 
West- Riding  of  York  Asylum  is  exempted  from  a  favourable 
notice  by  a  high  rata  of  mortality,  and  many  defects  in  the  internal 
arrangements  and  management.  How  needless  this  is,  and  we 
hope  that  it  may  now  be  said  was,  is  made  manifest  by  a  note 
appended  to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  which  tells  us,  that  since 
the  comparatively  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Cleaton,  as  medical 
superintendent  of  the  asylum,  the  general  condition  and  manage- 
ment "  have  been  reported  as  materially  improved."     (p.  41.) 

Certain  remarks  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  huge,  overgrown,  yet  still  increasing  Colney  Hatch  Asylum, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

'*  The  medical  staff  at  this  larse  asylum  at  present  consists  only  of 
two  medical  superintendents,  each  of  whom  has  an  assistant,  who  act« 
as  dispenser.  These  gentlemen  have  the  entire  medical  and  moral 
control  and  care  of  1285  patients.  It  is  manifest  that  anything  like 
individual  treatment  must  be  limited  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
cases,  and  we  fear  that,  with  the  mass  of  the  patients,  the  superintend* 
ents  must  necessarily  depend  mainly  upon  the  good  conduct  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  attendants.  Moreover,  the  chance  of  cure  must,  as 
we  apprehend,  be  greatly  reduced;  such  chance  being  still  further 
diminished  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  there  has  been 
no  medical  assi^stant  on  the  male  side.'* 

Only  one  or  two  examples  of  restraint^  and  those  of  the  slightest 
character,  are  reported  from  the  different  asylums. 

The  Commissioners  again  urge  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
additional  asylum  accommodation,  and  on  the  most  eligible  modes 
of  making  such  provision  they  have  the  following  remarks. 

*'  The  mode  by  which  additions  have  been  made  to  county  asylums 
Varies  in  different  counties.  As  a  rule,  we  have  suggested  the  erection 
of  detached  buildings  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  character,  rather  than 
additions  to  the  main  structure^  on  the  ground  that  additions  mast 
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generally  partake  of  the  character  of  the  original  building,  and  thus 
often  entail  the  necessity  of  erecting  new  wards  of  too  expensive  a  con- 
struction. Such  wards  are,  as  we  think,  quite  unnecessary  for  many 
of  the  chronic  and  idiotic  cases  which  accumulate  in  aU  large  asylums, 
and  are  not  required  for  those  patients  who  can  be  regularly  employed 
in  active  occupations.  Above  all,  we  have  invariably  found  that 
patients  removed  from  the  long  gaJleries  of  an  asylum,  to  the  more 
home-like  apartments  of  a  detach^  building,  have  not  only  presented 
a  more  cheerful  and  comfortable  appearance,  but  have  themselves 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  change." 

These  soggestions  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

A  progressive  improvement  in  the  condition  and  management 
of  the  metropolitan  licensed  houses  is  reported,  and  it  is  stated 
that  **  the  entries  made  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  several  pro- 
vincial houses  are  for  the  most  part  favonrable.  Four  houses 
have  been  closed  in  the  provincial  districts  during  the  year,  and 
one  new  license  granted." 

The  Commissioners  make  known  the  circumstances  which  guide 
them  in  granting  licenses,  and  they  urge  that  it  is  important  that 
they  should  have  legal  power  to  demand  from  the  proprietors  of 
licensed  houses  account  of  the  payments  made  for,  and  amounts 
expended  upon,  patients.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  oftensive 
and  unjustifiable  imputations  respecting  the  probity  of  proprietors 
of  licensed  houses,  which  were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Lunatics,  and 
upon  which  he  based  a  similar  proposition,  are  indulged  also  by 
the  other  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  We  treated  of  this  matter 
in  our  last  number,  but  we  may  repeat  here  a  remark  we  then  made 
concerning  the  2Gth  clause  of  the  proposed  Bill  to  "  Amend  the 
Law  concerning  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Lunatics,'*  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Select  Committee,  and  which  provided  that 
the  proprietors  of  licensed  houses,  and  persons  haying  charge  of 
single  patients,  should  furnish  information  to  the  Commissioners 
as  to  payment  for  i)atients : — 

"  This  clause  does  not  provide  that  due  and  sufficient  cause  being 
shown,  warranting  the  suspicion  of  neglect  of  a  patient,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  the  power  of  requiring  an  account  to  be  submitted 
to  them  of  the  receipts  from  and  expenditure  for  the  patient,  but  gives 
them  an  unlimited  power  of  requiring  such  accounts  to  be  laid  before 
them,  when,  how,  and  for  whatever  cause  they  might  think  fit !  Such 
a  proposition  as  this  evidently  emanates  from  the  same  suspicious 
spirit  which  infects  the  whole  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  evidence  respecting 
medical  men  practising  in  lunacy.  It  is  not  a  bond  fide  provision,  and 
would  no  doubt,  if  it  were  enacted,  have  the  same  fate  as  all  vexatious 
legislative  provisions ;  but  in  the  meantime,  it,  and  the  rest  of  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  would  have  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  effect  to  that  which  they  were  intended  to  have." — ^p.  407. 
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The  great  importance  of  having  competent  attendants  in  an 
asylum^  the  value  of  night  attendants,  the  signification  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  word  "  seclusion "  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  and  the 
indispensableness  of  a  good,  nutritious  diet  among  pauper 
lunatics,  are  discussed  by  the  Commissioners.  They  have  issued 
a  useiul  circular  concerning  the  qualification  of  attendants  ;  and 
they  hold  that  "  any  amount  of  compulsory  isolation  in  the  day- 
time, whereby  a  patient  is  confined  in  a  room,  and  separated  from 
all  associates,  should  he  considered  as  seclusiony  and  recorded 
accordingly." 

Certain  remarks  concerning  the  property  of  lunatics  deserve 
consideration :— - 

"  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion  urgently  to  press  upon  your 
Lordship's  attention,  with  a  view  to  early  legislation,  the  ffieat  hard- 
ship and  injustice  entailed  upon  a  large  number  of  the  msane  and 
their  families  by  the  present  dilatory  and  expensive  provisions  of  the 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  property  and  income  of  insane  per- 
sons of  very  limited  means,  more  especially  those  whose  mental  malady 
is  of  a  temporary,  and  probably  curable  cnaracter. 

''  One  of  the  objects  of  the  '  Lunacy  Regulation  Act,  1858,'  was  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  great  evil.  The  result  of  that  enactment, 
in  this  respect,  has  entirdy  disappointed  public  eiroectation.  The 
120th  section,  which  was  specially  designed  to  meet  the  cases  lefeircd 
to,  has  proved  practically  inoperative,  by  reason  of  the  large  and 
ruinous  expense  attending  the  necessary  proceedings.  We  are  informed 
by  the  Registrar  in  Lunacy  that  in  no  case  can  the  requisite  autho- 
rity to  represent  the  lunatic  be  obtained  at  a  less  cost  than  75/. 
The  provision  is  therefore  illusory,  and  inapplicable  as  respects  that 
large  class,  peculiarly  objects  of  compassion,  whose  families  are,  as  a 
first  result  of  the  disorder  which  has  afflicted  themselves,  overwhelmed 
with  misery,  and  frequently  reduced  to  pauperism. 

"  These  observations  have  especial  reference  to  persons  of  limited 
life  incomes,  and  to  small  tradesmen ;  and,  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
our  views,  to  the  cases  of  poor  governesses,  whose  anxioos  calUne 
often  induces  temporary  insanity,  and  who  may  have  accumulated 
savings  to  a  trifling  amount,  and  prudently  invested  them  in  the 
funds. 

"  We  would  further  observe,  ^that  legislation  is  require4  i^ot  only 
with  reference  to  the  interests  of  lunatics  and  their  families,  but  for 
the  protection  of  public  companies,  tenants,  and  others,  owing  di?i- 
dends,  rents,  and  other  debts,  and  ready  and  desirous  to  pay  them  on 
receiving  a  legal  discharge. 

*^  We  may  mention,  among  many  others  which  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice,  the  case  of  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  indebted  to  a 
lunatic  upon  a  policy,  and  unable,*  without  circuitous,  inconvenient, 
and  expensive  proceedings,  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  liability. 

"  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the 
property  and  income  of  the  pkss  of  the  insane  to  wh<Mpa  we  have  ad- 
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verted  coald  best  be  rendered  available  for  their  benefit  and  that  of 
their  families,  but  we  deem  it  our  duty  strongly  to  express  our  opinion 
that,  in  all  cases  such  as  those  under  consideration,  legal  provision  of 
an  expeditious  and  inexpensive  kind  ought  to  be  made  for  investing  some 
person  with  authority  to  act  for  the  Lunatic,  as  civilly  dead.  We  ven- 
ture further  to  submit  that,  imless  and  until  a  relative  or  friend  be 
found,  competent  and  willing  to  act  in  that  capacity,  the  duty  should 
devolve  upon  a  public  officer,  in  the  nature  of  an  official  committee." 

We  commend  to  notice  the  formation  of  a  fund  by  the  Com- 
missioners, for  the  relief  of  those  pauper  lunatics  who,  "  as 
repeatedly  happens,"  when  entitled  to  a  discharge  from  an 
asylum,  have  neither  friend  nor  workhouse  to  receive  them.  A 
donation  of  3002.,  and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  lOOL  by  the 
Commissioners  and  their  Secretary,  form  the  nucleus  of  this 
fund,  which  is  entirely  a  matter  of  voluntary  contribution.  The 
Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell  Asylums  have  special  funds  for  the 
purpose  which  have  worked  most  beneficially. 

The  state  of  single  patients  is  considered  by  the  Commissioners, 
and,  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
wish,  improvements  which  they  deem  to  be  necessary  in  the 
management  and  control  of  such  patients,  as  well  as  to  perform  a 
sufficiently  extensive  visitation  by  which  unjust  and  improper 
treatment  would  be  prevented,  the  Commissioners  express  the 
following  opinion : — 

**  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  law  will  continue  to  be  extensively 
violated  or  evaded,  as  respects  this  most  helpless  and  neglected  class 
of,  the  insane,  until  medical  practitioners  are  required,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  to  give  notice  to  this  office  of  the  names  and  residences  of 
all  persons  who  shall,  for  a  given  period,  have  been  professionally 
attended  to  by  them,  as  insane  patients.  We  believe  that  such  an 
enactment  would  produce  numerous  disclosures,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  legal  provision,  medical  practitioners  are  reluctant  to  volun- 
teer."—(p.  78.) 

We  feel  assured  that  the  proposition  implied  in  this  opinion 
will  prove  most  offensive  to  the  medical  professian,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  public  next  to  them  whom  it  most  concerns.  Nay,  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that,  if  the  Commissioners'  suggestion  be  acted 
on,  a  piece  of  vexatious  and  inutile  legislation  will  be  the  result. 

Can  anything  be  more  obnoxious  to  the  feelings  than  the 
notion  that  the  medical  man  should,  in  reference  to  lunacy,  be 
transformed  into  a  compulsory  informer  ?  That  the  bond  of 
confidence  which  exists  between  the  patient  and  his  friends  qj; 
relatives  and  the  doctor  in  the  earlier  stages  of  lunacy  is  to  be 
at  once  and  abruptly  broken  ?  That  the  many  reasons  which, 
at  the  outset,  may  induce  a  family  to  wish  that  threatened,  or 
manifest,  and  perhaps  temporary  louacy  in  4  member  of  the 
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family,  mny  be  kept  private,  and  into  wliich  reasons  we  have  no 
riglit  to  pry,  sliould  by  an  arbitrary  legal  enactment  be  made  of 
no  avail,  and  that  families  are  to  be  made  distressingly  aware  that 
no  privacy  can  be  maintained  unless  the  medical  man  be  kept  out 
of  the  house  I  That  the  fact  of  lunacy  may  subject  a  household 
to  legal  inspection  !  Thi.nk  of  the  neglect  in  early  attandanoey 
and  of  the  quackery  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  induce. 

But  apart  from  these  objections,  which  are  not  to  be  lightly 
unheeded,  there  are  others,  and  if  anything  more  formidable 
ones.  Granting  (for  tlie  sake  of  argument)  that  the  condition  of 
single  patients  is,  in  many  instances,  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
Commissioners  state,  we  entirely  disbelieve  that  the  method  in 
which  they  seek  to  overcome  the  evil  is  the  right  one;  nay, 
more,  we  assert  that  it  is  manifestly  erroneous.  The  law 
already  makes  it  a  misdemeanour  for  any  person  to  receive  a 
lunatic  into  his  house  for  profit,  without  making  known  the 
same  to  the  Commissioners,  and  without  a  certificate  of  lunacy; 
and  it  calls  upon  every  medical  man  attending  upon  such  a 
patient  to  repoii  upon  the  condition  of  the  said  patient  once 
annually  to  the  Commissioners.  We  have  here  evidently  the  germ 
of  the  Commissioners'  recent  suggestion,  and  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  the  medical  man  has  not  hitherto  considered  himself 
warranted  in  so  entirely  ignoring  the  wishes  of  the  patient  or  his 
friends  as  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  statuta  Is  there  any 
probability  that  the  threat  of  fine  would  in  anywise  alter  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect  ?  The  Commissioners  have  found  that  the 
police  functions  assigned  to  the  doctor  by  the  Act  have  not  been 
carried  out;  who  is  to  exercise  police  functions  upon  him,  if  the 
suggestion  of  the  Commissioners  should  pass  into  law  ?  Unless 
the  Commissioners  propose  to  give  part  of  the  penalty  to  the 
informer,  we  see  no  chance  of  the  success  of  such  an  enactment, 
except  as  a  source  of  irritation.  Moreover^  will  the  families 
who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  have  insane  members,  or  a 
tendency  to  insanity  among  them,  consent  to  so  arbitrary  an  inter- 
ference with  a  question  of  private  judgment  ?     We  fancy  not. 

Best  assured  that  the  Sangrado  principle  applied  to  lunacy 
will  never  act.  Law,  and  yet  again  law,  and  stiU  more  law,  is  an 
empirical  method  of  procedure  which  can  lead  to  no  good. 
Lunatics  are  already  sufficiently  well  larded  with  law.  What, 
then,  is  wanted  ?  First,  a  much  better  state  of  feeling  respect- 
ing lunacy  and  lunatics  among  the  people  in  general,  than  now 
exists.  But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about  if  the  Commis- 
sioners persist  in  speaking  of  and  legislating  respecting  lunacy, 
as  if  medical  men,  in  reference  to  it,  were  simply  ogres  ?  The 
confidence  between  the  medical  profession  and  the  Commissioners 
is  weakened  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  public  and  medical 
men   on   the    other,   and  the    unhnppy  patient— the  incipient 
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lunatic,  or  single  patient,  as  a  necessary  result,  is  victimized. 
Friends  are  frightened  of  calling  in  the  medical  man,  in  the  first 
place — ^frightened  of  the  asylum,  in  the  second  place — frightened 
of  the  certificate  of  lunacy,  in  the  third  place — and  even  the,  to  the 
puhlic,  mysterious  Lunacy  Commissioners,  known  only  by  trenchant 
Acts  of  Parliament,  assume  a  dreadful  and  portentous  character. 
How  unfitted  the  law  is  to  deal  with  the  intricate  workings  of 
lunacy  matters,  is  well  shown  in  an  instance  contained  in  the 
present  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  They  tell  us  of  a  licensed 
honse  existing  in  the  kingdom,  conducted  on  principles  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  those  now  received  as  the  right  ones.  Why  do 
not  the  Commissioners  close  it^  then  ? 

"  In  this  case  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  intentional  harsh- 
ness or  n^lect  has  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  who  doubts 
lea  eonndert  hinuelf  justified  in  pursuing  a  course  of  treatment,  and 
in  providing  a  species  of  accommodation,  which  forms  an  exception  to 
those  of  all  similar  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  belief  on  our  part^  we  should  have  thought  it  our  duty  some 
time  ago  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  Ucenee.*' — (p.  52.) 

And  yet  the  Commissioners,  who  can  thus  admit  the  private 
opinion  of  an  individual,  in  his  oion  interest,  to  outweigh  the 
written,  specified  law,  would  enact  a  law  to  compel  men  to  entirely 
set  aside  their  own  private  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  others ! 

Let  the  Commissioners  seek  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  to  spread  a  just  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  insane  in  the  kingdom,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  much  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  attain  their  aim,  in 
respect  to  single  patients,  and  the  welfare  of  private  lunatics 
generally,  t)ian  by  vexatious  legal  enactments.  The  great  diffi- 
Rulty_in-the  way  of  exercising  a  satisfactory  control  over  single 
patients,  is  the  feeling  of  the  friends;  and  this  will  only  be 
overcome  by  kindly  remonstrances  and  watchfulness,  not  by 
compulsion;  and  we  believe  that  the  Commissioners  under- 
rate their  own  powers  in  wishing  to  have  additional  legislation 
npon  private  patients.  Indeed,  from  the  instance  we  have 
quoted,  and  we  conld  give  other  instances,  it  is  evident  the  Com- 
missioners have  more  law  than  tliey  can  well  make  use  of.  We 
know  how  steadily  improvements  are  going  on  in  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  nnder  the  watchful  care  of  the  Board.  Doubtless  it 
may  have  been  disheartened  by  difficulties,  but  we  have  infinitely 
more  confidence  in  those  difficulties  being  overcome  by  vigilant 
care  than  by  legislation.  We  have  spoken  thus  strongly  of  two 
measures  suggested  by  the  Commissioners,  in  their  Report ;  for 
in  the  present  state  of  things  we  estimate  the  persistent,  indi- 
vidual, and  collective  action  of  those  gentlemen  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  that  of  additional  enactments. 
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The  Report  terminates  by  quoting  a  legal  opinion  that  lunatics, 
declared  so  by  inquisition,  and  placed  in  the  portion  of  single 
patients,  are  to  be  treated  as  such ;  with  some  remarks  on  the 
propriety  of  ensuring  the  visits  of  friends  to  lunatics  in  asylums, 
and  an  account  of  the  difficulties  which  still  impede  the  erec- 
tion of  an  asylum  for  the  city  of  London. 

The  appendix  of  the  Report  contains  two  series  of  statistical 
tables,  the  one  referring  to  patients  in  asylums,  the  other  to 
pauper  lunatics  and  idiots. 

The  first  tables  are  arranged  upon  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive plan  than  in  previous  Reports,  and  we  trust  are  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  Commissionei-s  are  about  to  place 
the  statistics  of  insanity  in  good  and  proper  order ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  tables  are  printed  in  a  scr^twling,  ungainly 
fashion. 

On  the  following  page  is  the  summary  of  the  tables,  and  we 
have  added  the  totals  for  the  previous  year. 

These  figures  show  a  total  increase  of  601  patients  admitted 
during  the  year  1858,  and  an  increase  of  850  pauper  lunatics  as 
compared  with  915  during  1857. 

The  abstract  of  annual  returns  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots 
belonging  to  the  several  unions  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the 
1st  January,  1859,  gives  the  following  results: — 


Number  of 
Patients. 

In  County 

or  Borough 

Asylums. 

In  Registered 

Hospitals, 

or  Licensed 

fiottses. 

In 
Work- 

houses. 

In  Lodg. 

ings,  or 

Boarded 

Out 

Besiding 

with 
BelatiTet 

England. 
Wales.... 

28,104 
1,764 

14,194 
869 

1,922 
176 

7,410 
282 

767 
346 

3,811 

648  ! 

1 

Total 

29,858 

14,668 

2,097 

7,642 

1,112 

4,464 

Returns  from  the  Poor-Law  Commissionfers,  published  in 
previous  numbers  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners'  Repoiis,  give  as 
the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  to  parishes 
in  1847  and  1857,  the  following  figures : — 

1847—18,065 
1867—27,693 

1869—29,858 

Much  of  the  increase  in  the  foregoing  numbers  is  due  to 
greater  care  in  recording  cases  of  pauper  lunacy. 
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-   .  .t   l.-.'fj;.iy.-.)"nCB'iBEWAaTi'R!BVi¥Al>  •    '^    ■•- 

1:»rite''rtV5^A'*'6lP'tfeBgiWn^tHW^5«^  gfiir  ptb^re^iitg  in,  the  North  of 
irtlwid  h&  'bedi'kl^^ftdAa'byttftatty  fii^ttaces' of  :the  nervous  dis- 
orders' .Wlii<^^^a(jip^av'W  be!  4liit>fetl  iiife^piitabl^  ftdm  "Bibaar  more- 


VttUr 
between 

AkpyddiW-  -^ ^_.,  ___^     ,    ^ 

-'Oii^'  i^d^  Vill^libt'  r^uife  ttt  'be  'to!d  "ttlat;  iti  'toearfy  Jail  the 
"  l^tah*'"tipbn 'i'eii^i'd;*  eettlaifitihetibmfetoan^aibative' of  diseases  of 
tM'nfervtfub'  ^t^fifi  ^h^Ve*  be^ 'tna^feftled'  by  many  individuals.  On 
^niii  becJWWhfetlW'^idfely^'i^reiid  Ambclrs'b^^^  conver^ons 

^d' beiftifiij  Vis46ns '^.iJefMiie  la  msigheti6'^^  the  T^eak  and 

crtdulbtii^',  attd  ktti*act'to'thfei6ataijf>  meefciri^j^'the  o'tit-^bor  preachings, 
of  \6lihW'<^eiJti^^c^'*aft^theht/'Ukry^  of  Jpeirsons  who  are 

pyejiit^diib'stirrtti^el-'theiny^hfe's  to  liny  morbid  iiriputse.  As  the  busi- 
ne^ft*  df  IMtih  nd^nj^  prb^e^s,  ihe-vehep^nt  language  from  the 
pulpit;*  tl(e  *eidilhiirtiottsl'dir'lam'entatibns  of  sotae  among  the  wor- 
sMppetsr,  aiid  'ttre  ff6t6Hety  aiceorded  totjonspicuous  *'  cases,    combine  to 

Srodub^^dlithij  tt^<!)ttt^ffleieht  e>3rci<atrt^  bf  h^teria  faxid  are  too  frequently 
jllOwed'%rjr  sbtee'  iif  iti  Prottito  forms,  and  sotoe  of  its  dfrefbl  conee- 
4uei!i!eeB/'''Mt>^J^?<)lnrtrionly;^  iniitiance,  among  the  early  Methb- 

dhts,  mA  Itt'  %hef  Tevival  Wti^h  took|>!Ece  in  America  at  the  beginning  of 
the  pM^ni^^^rttiitf,  thi^  itistknceB  of  hysteria'  liave  beenliaiied  as 
spe^d  li^ftntfestat^s  of  Dif^e  grace;  and  the  slaves  of  the  most 
^^seefki^g'Of 'all  diseases' We' been  regarded  as  the  dect  saints  of 
Q<6d.''iV6rtlltlhe^ttta^  ground  ofsUch  a  position  ihey  have  been 
aUe'to'  repeP-^  Sc^ulbiny  of  dtii^tific  6bservers,  td  avoid  liny  6lose  in- 
spedtiohf'of  thiie  trioi^bid'^hbhoittcfmi  really  occurring,  axid  io  perfect  any 
solieffte'of  imposfiute  tliat  mi^hi  tend  to  inflame  the  fervid  ignorance, 
or  i*o  ^etfrbsfc  tHe  wabing  zeal,  of  the  enthusiasts  by  whom  tbey  were 
sumyeinded;  The  'medical  ^^ebords  of  the^e  cases  are  thei^fore  ex- 
tr^tnety  meiigt^*;  ai^d  physicians,  awiire'  of  the  jjfoBigacy  and  iiisamty 
to  wfiioh  liny  l«rge'agg^gate  bf  hysteria  must  give  rise,  have  prT>bid)ly 
placed  themselves  too  much  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  great  Re- 
ligious inoveimehto't^s- a  whblid^^ 'so' aa  to  lose,'  m  some  measure,  the 
Qonfideiioe'of^  th^  eomfmuhjties  thut  auch  movements  sway;  and  to 
ibvfUt  thalpiov^ei"  elf  iQdiSiMtia^.  abd  co«)tfct>!ling  mere  physical  disease, 
which  it  should  be  the  province  of  their  mroibi^i^m  to-ezctt.  - 

Such  was  lately  the  state  of  affairs  at  Belfast  Catalepsy^  and  cata- 
leptic ecstasy,  were  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  at  certain  places  of 
worship,  and  were  daily  on  the  increase.    Mill-girls  were  praying  to 

•  The  Work  and  the  CouDterwork,  or  the  Reliffious  Bevival  in  Belfiu^  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  Physical  Phenomena.  By  Edward  A.  Stopford,  Anfadea- 
con  of  Meath.  Third  Edition,  8vo;  pp.  104.  Dnblin :  Hodges,  Smith,  k  Co., 
104,  Grafton  Street. 
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be  '^  struck."  The  best "  cases  "  were  obtaining  a  comfortable  main- 
tenance bj  relating  their  visions  to  daily  levees  of  admiring  auditors. 
The  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  were  whoUy  unprepared  for  the 
emergency,  were  igpiorant,  speaking  generally,  of  what  it  was  they  wit- 
nessed, and  do  not  appear  to  have  imagined  that  medical  men  could 
have  any  special  knowledge  of  the  causes  in  operation,  or  any  special 
duties  with  regard  to  the  effects  produced.  Indeed,  in  the  words  of  a 
correspondent,  all  the  pious  ladies  of  Belfast  would  have  combined  to 
destroy  the  practice  of  a  doctor  who  had  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  prevailing  visitations. 

At  this  conjuncture.  Archdeacon  Stopford  had  the  discernment  to 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  physical  effects  produced  by  the  popular  ex- 
citement, and  the  courage  to  call  these  effects  by  their  right  name. 
His  pamphlet  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  cordial  recognition  of  the 
devotional  movement,  than  for  its  indignant  denunciation  of  the 
attendant  hysteria ;  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  eliminate  the  evil 
from  the  good,  or,  as  the  Archdeacon  phrases  it,  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  without  alarming  the  prejudices,  or  alienating  the  sympathies, 
of  the  most  ardent  Presbyterian  or  Methodist.  He  traces  some  of  the 
attacks  of  hysteria  clearly  enough  to  the  abuse  of  certain  pulpit  arts, 
to  the  reiteration  of  hell,  hell,  hell — the  accumulation  of  a  depressing 
emotion,  for  which  no  outlet  was  provided  in  active  thought  or  prac- 
tical duty ;  and  others  to  the  kindred  but  more  gradual  operation  of 
the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  locality ;  and  he  describes  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  disease  with  sufficient  clearness  to  disabuse  any  candid 
mind  of  the  supposition  that  it  can  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  bo 
used  as  an  instrument  of  good.  What  is  still  more  important,  he 
points  out  the  manner  in  wUch  the  clergy  may  so  control  their  congre- 
gations as  to  prevent  such  outbreaks  for  the  future.  Upon  these  and 
other  parts  of  the  subject,  our  space  does  not  allow  of  quotations  at 
sufficient  length  to  do  justice  to  the  author  ;  and  we  must  be  content 
most  cordially  to  reconmiend  the  pamphlet  itself  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  our  readers.  Among  other  benefits  likely  to  result  from  its 
timely  publication,  we  hope  that  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  the 
medical  examination  of  any  cases  of  catalepsy  that  may  still  occur ; 
and  that  the  present  revival  may  be  so  stu£ed,  in  its  physical  aspects, 
as  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  most  obscure  portion  of  nervous 
pathology. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  Archdeacon  Stopford's  pamphlet 
has  now  gone  through  three  editions ;  and  that,  in  the  last  of  these, 
some  trifling  inaccuracies  on  points  of  physiological  detail  have  been 
either  corrected  or  removed. 
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If  the  PadiamefitBry  i^quity  hxto'the'  prwiMt  mtAtt  of  tke  Lav 
of  Lunacy  and  conditioB'  of  the  imana  innEirigland  prove  abor- 
tive/ it  certeialy  irill  nat  adqe  &om>maifficie?icy 'Of  i.tiffieilpr  the 
digefltiott  of  the  evidexlOid  laid  be&r^  tlM  ^^Aek '  0<Mmiiitt6^.    Our 
readers  will  reraeiinber  that^  by  the  dbsoMib^pt  tt)e  j^    ^arha- 
meiaU  a  Select  Committeei  on  Lunaties  ibenuaiti^ff viwas^^b^aght 
to  a  sudden  end,  and  the  Oommittee  Bib^lly  ire^oti^^  4;Tie  evidence 
laid  before  i<^  whioh  evidence  we  noticed  at. Wgth.  ia  out  last 
number.      So  soon  as  the  piiesent  Partkmeiit  got  'itito  workfng 
order,  another  Committee  was  appointed,,  epn^etipg*  ^^tb  one 
exception,  of  the^  same  membera  as  the  former  one.    >  The  tBrm- 
nation  of  the  last  session  found,  howevet^,  tbe  labours  of  the 
Committee  unfinished ;  and  it  has  again  had  to  ooDieiii  iteelf 
with  reporting  simply  the  evidence  laid  before  it,  and  recom- 
mending the  re-appointment  of  the  Oommittee  wb«a.  Padiaoent 
again  meets.    This  evidence  has  appeared  too  .  recently,^  and  is 
too  voluminous  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  niAmber  of  our 
Journal,  consequently  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  the  cttfaieTH- 
tion  of  it  until  a  subsequent  period* 

We  would,  however,  note  one  point  in  Wfer^ntee'to  paapef 
lunatics,  which  has  an  important  bearing, upon  f^i^yerat.of  tbfo  re- 
marks which  we  made  in  out  article  cm  '*  Paaper'Lnnaey,"  iri  ^ 
last  number  of  the  Journal.  Mr.  A.  Doyle,  one  of  the  Inspectors 
under  the  Poor-Law  Board,  who  gave  evidence  befoxA  the.  Sdeet 
Committee,  questiona  generally  the  truthAilneiss  of  the  facts  Bui 
conclusions  respecting  workhouses  and  the  insane  coutaioed  i^ 
them,  recorded  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Tweifbh  Bepoi4(  of  tlK' 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  It  will  be  requisite,  in  es.amiDipgth^ 
evidence  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  to  ent«r  pretty  fflUT 
into  Mr.  Doyle's  objections,  but,  in  the  meantime,  \te  fecorf  W^ 
dissent,  reserving,  for  the  present,  any  expression  of  pp.iniott 
upon  it  //  -      , 


■  '     1.  'I'      '.  /    '1 
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MEDICO-LEGAL  TlilAL.—UNLAWPUL  DETENTION 

COURT  OF  QUEEN'S  BENCH,  Westminsteb,  June  21st. 

appeared  foP  the  ylMiiff ;,  M  Mt4  M.  ,Qhakiibe»l,  Q.Q.|  IWrk.  S^it^t  BaUMttimi 

and  Mr,  Honymwi  £91  the  defendjmts.     ,      ,    .    ,,  ,,.,.,  1..,     ,  ^^  ,^ 

Mr.  6otdoti  Ailaa  opened  the  pieadlti^.  The  first  cbunt'was  f6r  asd^umng 

and  impdsmikff  the  ttMuitiff  il  a  kdOMiealled  Mfiomof t^hdu!^^  nl  tfa'e  peMk  of 


1> 


keeper!  of 

the  plaintiff  |ipon*«n.ordQrBig«^  l)^^!^^!^!?  ABuitiMk,  as  a  private  plUAonA 
and  with  two  medical  certificates ;  that  while  the  d^efendantk  had  9Uch  charge  of 
this  plaintiff  he  fecbtered,  whicnth^  defendants  wefl  knew,  and  it  \^as  tberenpon 
their  duty  to  tnuumit  notice  of  stmb  leoavfli^  to  the  said  Mfitajr  Ann  Hil^k,  cnt 
that  they  negleeted  to  do  so,  ^d  they  also  wilfulhr  neglected  to  transmit  notice 
of  lus  reoovery  to  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  out  under  colour  and  pretence 
of  the  sidd  oiraer  and  certiHoaites,  kepi;  the  nkintiff  in  OQStody  lot*  tenmbhtbsj  &c. 
To  these  two  counts  the  defendants  pleaded  seyejcat  pleas,  de^yiag.alL  th^  watf  rial 
allegations.  , 

Mr.  Edwiik  Jam^  in  opening  the  <ttse  to  thd  jtr^y,  ftaid  this'  Wai'  an'^bh  di 
trespass  brou^t  by  the  plaintin,  Mr.  I^^wroic^  Buck«  against  Dr.  Stilwell,  Ui^ 
proprietor  of  a  private  asylum  tor  the  reception  of  lunatics,  at  Moorcrott-house. 
in  this  ooonty,  mid  the  question!  to  be  submitted  to  th^  jury  wduld  be  foirnd  of 
the  spreatest  pubUc  importance.  The  plaintiff  had  been  oo^^ned  ip.  tho  defeuj- 
danrs  house  from  the  5th  of  Noveraoer,  1857,  down  io  the  27tb  of  August^ 
1858,  when  he  was  discharged :  and  the  t|uettr6hs  ^Otild  ht  fts  to  tlfte  ItgfA  ti^ht 
of  the  defendant  to  detain  him,  and  the  validity  of  the  ■m&di(^aj[  oertifioates, 
which  he  should  show  were  in  direct  yiolation  of  the  Act  of  l^arliament.  With 
regard  to  the  moml  tight  of  the  defendant  t6  detain  the  plaintiff,  the  jUfy 
w^d  be  aatiafied'  bej^nd  ill  donbt  that  the  parties  ^Imm  not  jantifled  hi-ttim^ 
finine  Mm,  i^d  that  the  plaintiff  req^red  no  medical  tijeatment  ^.^V  ^^  ^^: 
merely  a  preventive  treatment.  The  jury  would  find  tnat  the  plaintiff  was  ol* 
aottod  mind,  and  that  there' was  no  jiistifieAtion  for  cdnftiiii^  hfm  either  in  h\t 
or  xooraiity^  The  plaintiff  was  ^he  pwner  of  some  property  in  Kjont  and  Wales,' 
and  had  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  he  amused  ninvsclf  with  agricultural 
pnrsnits  and  the  sports  of  the  field.  In  the  inonth  of  August,  ISS7,  !i6  went 
doim  to  Manohditetf  with  his  wife  to  see  the  So^bibition^  and  there  mot  a  Mr. 
Bamett,  who  was  one  of  the  gentj[e^len  wiio  signed  t^e  medical  certiUqate. 
After  staying  at  Manchester'  some  little  timp  he  went  to  Wales,  and  there  at- 
tended  a'meeting-of  thid  Ne\lrto#n  tind  !M<Hchvni)eth  llailway  Company, 'and 
continued  in  Wfdes  tiU  .th^  month  of ;  OctoS^n  Jn  <confi(»)ttea0e  of'^somt 
domestic  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  then  gave  way  to  great  iiitoKicatipu,  and 
his  wind  be<*^m6  effected,  as  always  happened  more  or  less  in  such  cases.  He 
then  went  to  Welchpool,  and  met  with  Mr.  Bamett,  one  of  the  sentlemeaivfafo 
signed  the  certificate,  and  though  it  was  well  known  to  everyt)ody  that  tHo 
plaintiff  was  not  in  a  state  of  insanity,  Mr.  Bamett  took  him  to  Reading  where 
his  wife  was.  There  had  been  domestic  differences,  but  he  (Mr.  James)  made 
no  charge  against  Mrs.  Ruck,  who  had  acted  on  the  advice  of  Bamett  and  his 
attorney.  There  was  no  pretence  whatever  for  charging  the  plaintiff  with 
insanity,  and  yeti  even  after  a  jnxy  had  found  that  he  was  of  sound  mind,  the 
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defendant  weut'JKjnipanaJniMje  an  tptr;  (n  liJ^  booV  to  (lie  effcrt  that  in  his, 
tlie  deffadajit'sjuffcirtfenC  Ufa  plfJUtiff  was  still  "k  flongcroas  lijnaUe  thoorii 
it  would  Wproitf  iliat  he  oever  once  raised  hia  TiancTfigBmst  any  onf  Hb 
wircliad  slkptwilL  him  St  Tlpi^ding  tW  night  previous  to  tbc  dav  wteii Mr. 
Bftrnfill  Tiid  Dr  Connlh  MjjiiLd  Uic  lacdkil  ccrliticates  The  Icanied  counwl 
refcrrri'  tr  llir  cr     n[  Imti     r  [  nmetimeB  paid  to  thf  keeper?  of 

1 1 J  ar  and  tn  oat  mstonce,  as  mudi 

I      I  I  )a  and  therefore  tbe  legislilnrr 

)nd  iiitfirniil  lur  Hi  |i  I  ii  i  I  ilit.  [  uU  i  bv  passing  serend  eoutniniif, 
onoof  \v!ucli*as- IG  (lud  i(  \ilriii  i  jji  n  'TtiS  4tliseetior  of  thatitatatt 
toaclcd  tliat  uij  ]ii  rsoii  sliunl  1  bt  i e  ( riM  d  a  i>  Itmatic  bto  anj  licensed  Inuit 
wjtliout  B"  order  tigiitd  is  dirftli  i  in  r  wilhiattwoeertjflcates  signed  bj tuo 
persons,  McU  c>f  whom  himld  Iv  i  plijairuii  iUrgeo^  or  apoliecarv  'M  W 
rLSpectutly  ewniincd  till,  pusoiilo  nliom  llu    certificate  reliled    and  br  Ux 

JClt  seelioii  tlic  iJivsiciitii  ur^cou  ur  BnDtliecarj  Oust  be  one  Vbo  wai  ii 
actual  practice  It  "  uuld  hi  shun  n  tliat  iiiirnett  M  nqt  been  in  practlM  fcf 
jeara  and  tbal  butli  Dr  Cuiioltj  and  lit  ilitadunt  (\)t  StilwcH)  lne»  ibl 
fact  Hjs  eirtiUcik  thinfon  Ii.il  iiu  kgil  weiglit  at  all  &ud  tbb  de&adul 
tDr  S(dwell)  III  KLCiiins  i  patuut  ju  imli  ■  certificate^  was  guilty  of » ai*- 
aeiiiLauour  Tfie  olhtr  nrljhcjJL  lua  if'"^  ''J  a  gentleman  for  whoii  be 
(Mr  Janics]  per  ooiillj  bud  grtat  rcpeot  aia\  i|i  whom  the  public  had  peal 
coulidLiice  but  lie  \i  u.  if'onisbeJ  to  Cud  tb  I  with  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Act 
of  larluiuLiit  Ilr  Coiiolly  nhoidd  have  put  hislandlo  a  certificate  wbicbtwi- 
liiitd  tliL  jilaiiitill  111  ft  lunatic  jsjluin  for  tcu  months  Very  Iflrge  sums  wen 
paiil  li  priNafe  liiiialH  i  (■linna  iir  llii  h  iid  of  lunatics  nud  tncrefore  iter 
rtijiiuLd  ui>  t''  ■'"1 1  j'n-in'U  J'  1  lb'-  iiitui  t  of  the  keepers  of  those  asjhuni 
vasi|oli9cure,lbvirpatK,nt'>b^(  to  keep  tbem  there  Tbe  defendant  Teeeiied 
as  ipnoh  M  ^t-  !^  jeaf  for  tho  plaintiff  s  board,  aiuL  as  be  had  before  stated, 
m  que  m^afleeji  us  ron''l>  as  8000/  ajeor  baa  been  paid  He  l!lh 
sccliouqf  the  statute cmiotLtlthiit  'nopbjsician  sui^oon  or  apothecarjwho. 
or  wliost  r^^Ver  biotiiei  son  partner  or  osbislnnl,  is  whollv  or  partly  the  pm- 
pnetor  of  or  a  leguluc  professional  attendant  lu,  a  liceiLsed  lionsc  or  hospital, 
aboil  sien  a,  ccitiGcatc  fqr  tlic  leceptionof  a  patient  into  sucb  bouse  or  hospital," 
&P  NotwifJift^uding  tTi^t  enactment  he  (Mr  James)  regi'ettcd  to  sar  Dr. 
OquoUv  yhy  hM  swneil  one  of  Ibese  ecrtiRcate  was  actoall;  a  partner  id  the 
"■-'—  tnt*  C8^abli3l|nient  Wieu  ^he  plaiutift.  was  ent  to  the  defend—''' 
1  (l^at  be  did  iiol  rcfliure  any  medical  ottentioo  what 

- ,  -J ^  .j_„pifed,  and  also  thit  Dr  Coiiol|y  waS  in  the  habit  ofgrnM 

QCijlilicatifs  15  di^ept  yiolatiOQ  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  Dr  ConoDy  rcceivea 
i^  pcf  epfflf,  (J  l^e  profits  of  the  csUuhsbment  and  ho  bod  oetualty  teceited 

rcenlpge  of  the  prpfit  pf  tbe  detention  or  thq  ptointiff      Tlie  leatneii 


d^^uijlVnt*  cstablistiment  Wieu  ^he  plaiutift.  was  ent  to  the  defendant's 
I^Juin  |t  jwaj  ,fou,i^  tlfat  be  did  not  rcfliure  any  medical  attcntioo  whateter. 
Tlii^  fact  soofl  tpuapiredp  and  also  thit  Dr  Coiioljy  waSin  the  habit  ofgiriM 
QCijliiicatifs  15  di^ept  yiolatiOQ  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  Dr  ConoDy  rcceivea 
i^  pcf  epfflf,  (J  l^e  profits  of  the  csUuhsbment  and  ho  hod  oetualty  teceited 
lii^  ppreenlpge  et^  the  prpfit  pf  tbe  detention  or  thq  ptointiff  Tlie  leatneii 
com^eUieifl  rca^  bji  extract  from  the  defeniiioiit  s  book  from  whidi  it  appeiftd 
Ui4  l*  Mwll  I'^^S  pr  CoiBl|y  bai  Received  a  sum  of  15/  in  respect  nf  Sl>- 
Rispt  ftilie  plaii)iifr]  D[  CoDoUy  was  te  receive  Wl  b  year  out  of  Mr  Rnd|s 
Ifi^menU  i^^^astbc  ucdicaj  attendant  at  tbe  asylau  and  received  who 
^K^T  Is  pcTieent  011  tbe  payments  of  all  confined  in  the  asylum  Dr  Stilrdl 
had  opiiiglit  an  ^t;fs  against  the  plaintiff  to  recoTCi  a  sum  of  250/  for  his 
board,  hut  a^  yic  pjauitiff  tad  fieen  confined  there  against  his  will  be  refused 
to  ray  Tbo  certificates  were  not  worth  tiie  paper  on  which  tbej  were  mitten, 
pud  imbodytnew  that  better  Ijtan  Br  Stilwell  who  had  ahoutfortv  five  patients 

gliid  ^ous^  at  tbe  tii;)e  upon  whose  paymentshe  yas  paying  IS  per  cent,  to 
r  Copolly  A  fi^oro  scandalous  violation  ojf  an  Act  of  Parliament  there  conld 
Bothc  anil  tbtswBs  well  biouju  to  both  Dr  Stilwell  uadDr  C<)uolIr  Ifll"^ 
i^pts^iit4  not^t^n  brou^t  before  the  pubtiofyc,  (he  plaintiff  trauldhaTe  stui 
bi!fn)i^,eon;piiome4t  and  he  QHt  James)  trusted  tho  jury  would  Sipress  their 
opinion  bj  vmdLcatiug  the  plaintiff  for  the  uiipnsoiimeul  vfaich  he  had  sdfcred 
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diuw  leu  ropntjis  without  a,  sIih^i  m  it  ju  Imi  <>i  t  h»  lli  ]ilitiiiill  oii.lil  tn 
liavcbeeudiscliargtfii  nitlimafe\f  (li,  ul  In-,  uluu  i  >ii  lull  i»  cm  <(iui]n  cof 
his  detent iu  11  he  had  becji  put  to  on  •.\\"  n      >f  I  I'm'  i"  ptn'iinii^  Ins  i,!i  lac 

Mr.SerJLftutJPaersdorfftbeuci'l    jiu   i  I  ..lif.il  M.   I,iui   u  ■    In    1    "Ims. 
examination  lasted  the  rest  of  tin  I  I '      i      n  i '    ^  IjO 

b  a  strong,  henllbj  looLmg  man  g-  '       i    i  ilt 

manner.     Wagivc  only  b  condeiu 

TheplaiutiS  saidhewasa^eiit]  i  i  ilea 

in  Kent  and  Wales,  worili  about  I    HhJ 

dalen  College,  Oxford  and  left  m  i  i  1 1  i 

Mrs.  Matthews,  and  by  hec  Vd  i  i  i  lurt 

where  he  had  tim  residences  eigf  ilter 

his  marriage,  he  and  lijs  We  IivlJ  I     *      i      I  57, 

he  went  from  "Wafea  toMaochestci  i  'I'cri 

to  see  the  li^hibitioo,  and  there  il  i  i     i         i  i  u  as 

formerly  a  surgeon  at  Stourport  i  i    i    i!i      i      I         \M\ih 

the  patties  were  at  Mdpchestu-,  he  iiur]-,iui  \\,l  nu  i  im  ,  1 1  li  Mi 
and  Mr».  Bornett     H    fM     R         ll  1      il    I  t         (    1      I  tete 

into  Kent  lo  visit  bis  b    th    m  « 

for  Wales  to  attend  ing  ■»? 

Company,  leaving  hts  4  if  and  a 
tailwi^  meeting  he  r      med  to 
month,  going  out  shoo  ii^      d 
to  atteud  auother  ra(Iw      m     m^ 
He  then  went  to  his  h  P 

Welshman  Bid  hia  W  b  y 

ignorant  of  Welsh.    Hia  h  m 

fcr  by  Mrs.  WaUbcw       is      if  fi 

siatfd  between  htm  and  MiJ   !  u^ 

a  fact  which  he  \his  an:u       tp  J 

annoyed  ^^  Miss  Jones         d 
yaras  made  too  free  wj  h        bo 

Jones  occasionally  had  quarr  k 

purauits,  he  used  to  go       df    ng  U 

US  well  as  hjs  horse,  aud  m  h        y 
His  trouble  of  mind  alT      d  h 
came  eiceedbgly  inil  b        H 

OHXaaiofl  he  round  th         m      nj.  d 

entered  his  gunroom  and  dis     bqd  i  us 

thought  they  were  not  fi       be  Q 

He  was  intending  to  g       Ke    , 

a  place  called  Carno,  a  d    hough  ui  iu> 

coming  to  Wales,  he  was  is  dn      ttp  H       np     d 

Aa  bad  been  home  ind     11      d  ^  h       tu<^  maiiag      mficii     ty 

well,  and  proceeded  o    to    V  h    had     d  p       Wrt  wi 

about  A  geutleman  goi  g  us       th  oo     hice 

days,  and  while  there,       and  hi  m 

eitent  he  indulged  at  W      p  j 

scribed  for  him,  and  h   g         p  a 

he  beUetcd  hy  his  wif    and  ca  w 

hui-y,  and  weqt  on  to  B       ni,    m  p 

his  wife.    He  had  told  mTb  B  fn  it 

sfud  hq  liad  better  csU       hini      $  <HaWi^      ) 

new  house.     He  acco       glj  V 

afternoon  of  Sunday,  h  N  U  uj      t«  J 

Jiaracit  and  witncas^s  >Tif  w       i  atu^U  at^  h       Ih    '4    (   llti  V 
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s^etl^f!!^  t»(i'ex^es^V^  %  J^'iiirii^y'^tM^  aatl  ma  ifm  to  dii 

\ritb  Iii^'w;if^Qd'm  ^t(d  Mr^VBatii^tt;.'  "Altfir-'diAnef  BAmett  ptshed  the 
^^  tdVih{^:hiiD,;»id  fhV9ti^'14^ifiii"  to'tiik^  ^omie,-ffiier  lie  took  a  glass,  and  on 
hii'bi^^p'i^  iflM  ?cM%  bf^aook"ttd6ilkir'hii!r  gk^a/^Q^  fio  iMr«,  as  he  ftmded 
tHbViiie'Wch'd^v  'mdetfeMne^  Ikr'go'to  'tLeiit^aokA  staited  for  that 
piii^oisfe,  bUt'Vas  m<isr^hfBa!hiei%  Who  sdaifd  hiM  by  tfa«  M&ar,  amd  aaked 
}flm!i(4lfi^  hti  mein\i  \kMm§J\dA  htfoae  ift  Hhai'ftiatott^.'    A  sciifie  eBsoed, 
piifcpte'(»!ftiVi](b,  knd fo  tlffr: «ii(?fc> '^pl«dt»d  to  the  jtolioo  the  Mttufcof  the 
asi^dttlt,  sitid-^M'hie'beHeted  M^.'Bar^      haddhlg^his  vriAt.    As  it  wis 
Sdhdaytfte  V^li^Mtiti'sililA  thet«  eoiild'be  nd  ohidre^  ttmdie  that  daj,  and  he 
would  gobackwithlumandta»t«t}i^^fiB^.  9bis  they  did,  kiid  he  (Rock)  drank  i 
m^^Wj^hAfi^ixidiiiJ  tlAugMi^K)  *  'But%  thtit'  Mid  three  ^raeoesnTB  Bighto 
hb'bdeu{ried'the'9&hi6  ^ooi^'nt^tK  hiii  trffe  &t  Mt.  'Bahiettf b  hone.    Br.  Cenolly 
(kiine  doi^'oik  th(i  W^drieadttv/wiis  itftit)diMed  byM^.  Bamett  as  aparticdar 
ftffend,  ittld' tAttdd'irttbliim  (Mi-.  Rtiek)  on  varietis  subjects,  and  asked  some 
qruestioh^  abtnit  soAie  iitiarties,'  aAd  as'  to  his  wife.  •  ne  (Dr.-  ConoUy)  wis 
M]f6'kbbti1j  (^  htette^;  aiidJi&r.  'BMmettr'#as  present  the  iHiole  of  the  tbc. 
There  was  no  plate  qn  Mr.  Bamett's  door,  and  no  mgoa  of  'i  prfeM^ce.    After 
IV.  CbfabllyliidMtJ'MK  Bam<!tt  rtfrdiriied  ^othe  fiawfeiff-romn,  and-  said  he 
tfitiurfit  li^'(Mr'.'B;ti6k)'hid  htmrg6  tod  tislt  Dr.  Mli^eB. '  H«  (Mr.  luck) 
al  ihlt  ttaie  kncNr'  nottiilag  et  Dr.'  Stil#el[;  nor  of  his  keepm^  aA  Bsfxm,  hat 
Ac  left  Biciidin^  i)i'(;oJh)^i^*]Ht!Hpne'ef  Dr.  StilMfl's'  servants,  unoonscioQB 
ftAt  he  wte  goW  t6  HA  asymm,  He  went  to  MocnN^rofV  House,  near  Uxbiidge, 
^d  wks  introduced  to  Pr.  Btilwell  and  his  asssistant,  Mr.  Wetter.    His  kejs 
>Vere  tiaken  frbih  him,'  His  %6i^  ticarcffaed,  and  the  door  locked,  and  he  then 
kfefew  itt'whif  sort  i&f 'pfefce'  he-  v^as.  '  On  intmlry  he  was  iufonned  by  Dr.  Stil- 
'tt'ell  that  l^eVib'authoriisedio  detain-  hhn  by  some  niedical  eertificatea.   He 
,w^a  nev^r  ocAtnined  by  kny  bther  mddical  gentleman  besides  Br.  StilwelJ,  bat 
that  gentlemto  ira^  ^xt^b^siyely  ^niions  about  somft  reports  he  had  heard  r^ 
isp(^titin^'bit3.'  Thfe>^  v^ia  n^^e^^aminattion  as  to  his  health,  and  he  Feceired  no 
]fhedi6ln(i-aDd  no  medtdd  treatment.    A  man  named  Bffiidall  attended  npon  bin, 
and  at  'ftirst  "slept  b  hU  bedroom  fbr '  abont  sk  montlis.    He  was  never  aUowed 
to  jfifb  OTlt  trithoilfalLeiep*.'    There  were  abbut  forty  patients  in  the  asyhuu. 
Wfien  he  Had  be^n  there  t\W  or  three  days;  Dt;  Stilwell  asked  him  to  50  oat 
fbr  2t  drive,  ^Mch  he  did,  and  0dsasi6naj{y  changed  deate  widi  him,  while  he 
<Mi*.  BnckVsit  on  thb  box  anddtove  the'  cwtiage.    He  was  told  that  he  was 
not'hMoweatb  post  letters,  amdonone  occasion  was  prevented  by  a  keeper 
when  he  attcmiAed  td  piit  a  letter  in  the  hex.    Th6  Iin!nacy  Oommissicaefs 
attended 'occasionally  at  the'iisylum,  bnt  Br.  StilweU  wab  present  ail  the  time. 
The  Commifisfoners  put  Questions  as  to  repotis  against  his  (witness^)  wife.  He 
wtts  Tlsited  by  bis  brother  and  sister,  but  they  were  seldom  allowed  to  see  hni 
pttVHtely.    He  wished  to  ice  Mif.  W.  Ackwortih,  his  attorney,  and  sent  a  letter 
to  him  snrreptitionsly  by  an  attendant,  for  whidi  he  believed  the  aervant  waa 
dfsmisse^d.    Afterwards  Mr.  Adhrorth  came,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  aeehim 
except  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  W|^ller,  so  that  he  oonld  do  no  more  tbaa  anawcr 
th^  questions  whidh  he  put.    ^  (Ackworth)  said  he  would  call  andn  is  a  few 
days,  but  fbr  some  "unacdountable  reason  he  saw  no  more  of  hiSn.  He  wnote  to 
his  brothcr-in-laW"  Vt,  Pisher,  the  barrister,  and  instrdcted  him  to  do  tfety- 
thing  in  his  power  to  get  him  out.    Mr.  !Pisher  infbi'med  him  he  had  nut  the 
irtatter  in  Mr.  Wainwright'^  hands,  aAd  Mr.  Waihwright  called  upon  mm  in 
April,  and  he  (Mr.  Ruck)  gztve  him  ipstmetions  to  do  what  was  neoessaiy  to 
^^rocu^e  his  discbairge.    ^He  (Mr.  Ruck>  reouested  Mr.  Wamwrigbt  to  go  to 
Wales  and  make  ^cmTi&iri4nines,'whidi  ne  cud,  and  commvnioated  to  hiai  the 
^result.    Mr.  "^ainwrighl^  report  lulled  has  suspicions  and  dispefied  all  his 
(Mr.  RuIAj's)  ndti6n8.-  He  (Mr.  Ruck)  had  to  give  Mr.  Waiiwnright  an  arier 
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for  801D&  nmm,  but  Dff  StiLwell  {bUrfered  a^  prevented  it.  H^  (Mr.*  Ruck) 
was  not^attenjedi  bgr  apy  medioM  .man  while.  tUre,  but  diriiu:  Sr.  Stilwell'a 
illnesa  au  unch  Qf.  biaditlct^ded  for  t^ or  thj:ee  months.  Dr.ConoUj  used  to 
visit  the  as^uo^  oo/ee  a  weel^  or  ooce  a  fortuight.  Mr.  Kuck  said  be  was  pre- 
sent diiri4g  tbe  wihoie  of  tbe  inqui^iticn,  and  wapi  examined  by  the  Master  in 
Lunaoj»  in  pra^enoQ  ot .  ^h^  jvLfj,  some  of  whom  pat  questions.  The  result  was 
that  the  juv^  found  be,ira«  not  insane.  Sinoe  August  last  he  had  resided  with 
his  brotW4n-law  and  4  bomeb  His  ,in<x)me  was  about  1500/.  a  year*  and  he 
&ad  som^  quaeres,  reapecting  which  he  bad  oonaoHed  some  mining  agents.  Upon 
one  auari7;he  had  o&pended  600^  or  600/^  and  some  more  money  on  another. 
At  Moprcrof^  3Z.  of  ^.  irere  given  to  hjun  at  a  time* 

ThepbintiSwaa^^bensnl^eotedtoaverylpng  and  rigid  crou«examination 
by  Mr.  iCb^iberiK  ,jThe  snt^wt  of  the  oroas^examin^ion  waa  as  to  the  plain- 
tiff's Mtit^  of  ii»toi»oa|tioa/ana  VArioiis  delusions  under  which  it  was  suggested 
he  was  l^urin^  at  the  timo  be  was  sent  to  the  asyluni.  particularly  deiusiona 
as  to  hia.wifei's  ■^fidetity.  He  admitted  that  at  the  time  be  entertained  those 
delusiona,  but  st4);ed>tba|i  bia  notions  on  tb^t  sntgect  were  entirely  removed  by 
the  result  of  Mjj.  Wiunwxight's  inquiries, 

Mr*.  jluGkaA)dr-<nM^,  Wainwrigbt's  report  dispeVed  all  my  suspicions  and 
noti(9(s.  ',^hati  waa  a  month'  or  ail  weeks  before  the  commission.  At  the 
oommA^aion  I.wi^i.cpuimined  by  the  Master  i^  liunacy.  Previous  to  enter- 
ing Moororoft-bouse^  I  bad  anspiciona  respecting  my  wife's  infidelity.  I 
oommunicated  them  i  to  Dr.  tStdwell.  Mr.  Waiuwrigbt'a  report  entire^ 
remove^  my  ausfnciqns.  All  my  suspicions  have  now  been  removed.  Mr 
wi£s  baa  only  had  40/.  or  60/.  irom  me,  but  I  consider  she  has  bad  enough 
from  th(e  aale  of  stock.  She  baa  six  children  to  support  She  sold  toe 
st^ck  on  my  farm  for  1600/.  There  waa  an  agreement  that  my  wife  was 
to  have  lOli  a^week,  and  to  aign  a  deed  of  aeparatiou.  The  deed  was  pre- 
pared, but  she  baa  bitherto  refused  to  sign  it.  On  one  occasion  she  said 
she  had  not  a  farthing  in  her  pocket,  and  Mr.  Wainwrigbt  gave  her  a 
cheque  for  ^0/.    My  first,  suspicions  of  my  wife  were  at  Carno.    A  gentleman 

ft  into  the  ooacbi  and  I  thought  my  wife  and  be  were  too  intimate,  and 
refused  to  go  any  further.  At  Welchpool  I  suspected  her  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  people  m  the  hotej^  but  no  one  in  particular.  I  heard  noises  and 
footsteps  at  nigbt  outside  my  door,  and  thought  my  wife  might  be  going  about 
the  bouse  in  a  loose  kifid  of  way.  Two  men  were  watchins.  1  waa  in  a  very 
Mtated  state.  We  bad  lived  unhappily  together  after  the  nrst  twelve  months. 
JTbad  abonae/at  Pan^Uwd^,  and anoUier  eight  miles  off,  at  Aberdovery,  where 
my  cbildren  lived.  I  never  ibncicd  peopte  were  poisoning  me.  I  did  not 
ftmcy.tiMit  at  Lloyd's,  the  inn  at  Weh^pool,  I  may  have  poured  the  wine  into 
tbiS  ebaop^b^-ppt;  (X4Ughtar.)  It  waa  execrable  atuff.  (Lau{;bter.)  1  never 
said  L  had.b^  poiaoniexn  I  had  taken  a  %  at  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
and  gCjt  into  the  oarnage  (it  the  hotel  aoor.  I  did  not  harness  the  horse  myself. 
I  took  a  -tniveUer'a  coat  for  my  own.  It  was  exactly  Uke  my  own.  I  returned 
it«.  I  may  have  been  donking  in  the  bar,  but  I  was  conscious  when  I  went  to 
/bed«  and' when  I  left  in  the  morning.  Tbe  fijr  took  mc  to  Camo,  and  my  wife 
eane  thero.  Sbie  waa  in  an  e»ntea  atate.  I  waa  with  my  portmanteau,  and 
mmg  tp  Kent*/  My  wife  waa  at  finit  unwilling  to  acoompany  me,  but  after  a 
$me.  she  waa  willing.  I  did  not  on  the  journey  aay  that  X  saw  people  rushing 
into  one  aether's  acma«  I  said  tbnt  I  overheard  some  one  asking  whether, 
when  we  met,  we  did  not  ruah  into  one  another's  arms.  I  ordered  a  fly  to 
take  my  wife  bade  to  her  mother's,  as  I  did  not  consider  her  in  a  fit  state  to 
.tprayeL  I  auapeeted  &be  waa  too  intimaie  with  the  gDentbsman  in  the  coach. 
When  they  bwugh;^  the  fly  round  my  wife  prevented  them  from  going.  I 
waited  for  aow/^Jienrajimd  the/ said  theyifonld  bipng  aomeborsea;  and  for 
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about  a  qu^ter  p^.uu  hflur  ^^  Cojmd  I  ooM 

not  sle^p,  ^d.l  s^^^  foj;  Mi:^  jH^^TTfipa.  . i^y^  t^iWgW^'  a(tjQB:  |M^  tbat  the 

m4e/with  p.g6i^Qmaiy-rTaipt  \^l^^opt  at  (iJifi^lJOPflle  ift,3H>.mii4    liwy  bave 
*    *      '  '         "^  '  V.yii^tl  sbjft.WaaiUlkine 

Vi|9^f)4iorqoi«»,and 
t{fcG,<ittt0B#  Ww4  Mr. 

aoatl^,«Wew%.,ai:<i,i^ .   .. ,   ,.    ,...  .      ^ 

r  WW  gQmg,5.5hp9(tmc,,.fi^,fqj  nj^tpvj^^ftw/ea.wpwing*;    I  Wfti.not  sure 


i^^of^  at  %.  t^ojtj^,  uiJJfm^.u.j^  SafWft»;Baijf,p|e  ag^  Ut»,  next  day, 
od  jf  1^  a^o^e  0941%  W^JWte,, ,  I  h3i..ipypguijfiej»s^  w4.  j^istoki^y  with  mc 
^  WW  gowg,  %-5Wl^"i&.W'WJ  wtpXj^^ftw/ed.wpwing*.  ,1  «mi,i|ot  sure 
Mr-i^tjier  ,tke^  pi^l  w^, tod«d. ,( f.dwjp^  fep^  Wigini.^  p.i^U^  hmifi^  The 
JUoua?;  i^t  Pai^^Bwdy^r  W9^,d^p..,  I,4i4.P9^  0fi?»^tW;cM9.[,..]ilA  S^^U  came 
dowjiji  pn  Saturday  W^^p,  pL  ^rjwffiUfid  .that  4^yi  T:  told  Jfi^/vqic  tOigiif*  jac  her 
raoney^  aujl  ^}ie^v;a;D^,befj,puraft.yji<^l^^  il  did  not  know  the 

2(y.  j^as,  ^  prQ$^t  from  n^r  moUi^r.. . .  yf.e  iqrrived.^  Bir;aii^haw,»^  boitireen 
fv^dvo  aMi^iJ^»o^?lo^.M?ittkfspipn4»gj,.^d  we  #^iAe4,^iieii  o'-olook  the  aame 
n^priiinj5. 


my  wifes  wi^mpq, 

f roflj ,li(ii:ej,  for  .tlifiy  Jw5)>f;i^lii^t,  vqu  a;5e^",...l,.#^mftC^ijtM'W  vfifelia(lbccn 
familia^  with^dpaei.pippple  or.pJflpr^i/Xawj^iwt  iWiUiil  to  tba,  j^  thai  the 
poisj^,  in  «iy  li^  bqn^\i€rt  ■  .^H^  {Pfler  1  ijeilftui,  c(piditiqs#//y/au >^<dN»9<  i««^ 
alpdbat  anylHmg.  ,%M,  opt, ^y it W^e^n -t^c^mpW Jwr^i  «otttli,  ei^t  wd 
west  j  Wp.do.utit  i;,^a4..tjte|ii9i^efe  ,ia.;njjybW  ow,  tbft.^,4p  Bioadui^  .  They 
continued  several  days.,  ,1  ili(wi[W^,  ifty ;  vif-^ .  had  difigW^A  •  m^  -wili*  «»>*nc  J^^^ 
at  Welclipoof,  and  I  said  I  woiild  abandon  the  county.    (The  witness  was  here 


_  ^ .     _         .    .   .  _        ..the^ 

mattera'sgfiiUy^a^  ^ev  wqreiii»lite4i.       m        t  .,.;•/.,,,•.  » 

Mr,  Justice  HiU  saiaLef  could  not,^  that  t^e  evidence  was  kTslievaut. 

the  plaintiff  coniinu^dp-r-Ai;  tap  polif^^rpourti  atEeafU^gjit  saidjoij'W^was 

nothing  tut  a : .,  iTiat  woa.a  4ay  017  t^wp  b^fpFe  Ivefit  tp,  I)r.,§tiweU'5. 

WJi«im{ss  Jones  cam*  tonw.  ft.'Patttllww  ^he  xefusod  tp.WaU  n^  wW  she 
had  aonc  with  Ixcr  .childi^en.  I.aid  i^tMsendipr.ar  jppU^a»f^i:^  gi,y,^  (ler  ia 
charge  tor 'muraeriugj^or  cJiildren.,  ..llpckeai^r.up..  $lie  v#«Jn.tJiiti^ 
stat^/that^  sife  T»ra? better  ]p9l^e4\^D!,,,fl^^htQr.),  .8^y„wj|e|npirer  ooifltradicted 
me.  pr  appeared  to  fi^d.^njurpd,  wftep, J,.*RoUof  JCa^  i((m«^^ ;.  A*  ?»4w«  I 
kept  q^iet^aud  ceaspd-  t9;4i^ve,uqi3e§«  ^J  I^VA  #<♦  h94,q(^,j^t<m.Jia«4 
during, the. lasl^  si:^  wcelcsV  npt  ftt.SltimgWrnc^.wiJwJieiJ.wa^  Uvipgwdtha 
job-m^ter.  .  At ; Heading  I, ^^l^d^^lL  .Xip^A»^=W5e».j%jl»» 

(ortwo  of  sUer^  at.oiw^r-  .Xiliftd  g9tJi^Uv*-mi}e^,wh(^Mr,,5weU  pa^w  after 

me.    \Tp[c  struggJjd,.afl4^igQJ'ilm-P*% fi^  Open.4»<^eii 

could  have  given  nim  sud^.a  pettier  las,  :^Qi^,hi^Vip.^t9pp0didl./'u]:i)^r..Aii)wy» 
(LaUffhter.)  He  certainly  hqA;ip,irigJit.  to  .foUpvf  we  ^^i^uJli.wMi.^Jjc^M 
\  tp]d,tlie,pcdiQcp{ipa«y,win^lhai  ..  B^  ^  Uia|.  TO%,^WM>y 

cht^'ge».fg^'.4"igs.we,ce|ppj?ons., .  I.fja^dthpwiae  w(i^4wt,^)p^onea^blJlV.3^^gg•^ 
W.C  fll  went  to  t^e  station,  anrfiliexe,!  tpld  the  insw^tor  W^^fe.w^-m-j 
J  gaid.np  dofibt  he. (jBamcittt  wanted, ;tp  W;  W;im/Dy  (UW^gKVg ^^^ l^u^ X 
siud  my  wiP?  ^Yas  a  -7 — ;,.  It  va^  M>,  Pf  ev^Jn^t  n^e  from  .leavjflg  i^y  vrf«*,'  I  *«*• 
pectod  that  Barnet^,  wosjme  ai(  hev, wa^P)ii9*  I  ^  Jiot  ^nMentW^  ti]4< .^  % 
po^c-slation.  I.  toldi  .t)f,.  Stijiprjsli.sp  sopn^^t^  mj{/ariwal  lat  l^fiovccfOj^ 
Being  detained  in  ihfti'  house  ^tp;engt})en^  ai^  £U0picio^  that  .1  w^^  d^taiaad 
thereto  aaxp  say.  W  ^W  ^^osurc^J^^aftd  J<o  tiie-dqctpjjiit  |u4^,i»M».to 
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disbelieve  m?  di^pccibn^, beca^I'liUfia n^eaniot  rnHkUigiAqiiitflcs  hi s^ou 
lu  I  reociwid,  Mt.  WfkiHWright's  lip/of ,  iWrtitWc'^tlnrt  «.\i  rtly  ^ptrionS  \vctc 
KTOundttsa  I  Tras  salisBed.  I  (iBve  Qo  dbubt  IM  iny  mre  has  betn  'a  ptWc  ana 
faitUat  wife  all  her  life.  I  liRVC  ho  iovlbX  at  it  Iterc  rxpreMed  great  con 
tritioit  to  her  I  th6ugbt!  all  was  eondoned  "Jt™  T  Jlept  Witt  her  ttrce  liights 
«t  HerfiBg.  In  Maj  m  Juirt,  1868, 1  did*not  saj  ihat  H^  ftji-nett  anf  piy 
wife  had  tmd  ilbcit  niloiNianne.  I  irts^'have  s^ld  ta  Dr  8a(heiliiQ(l  m  ^ubt, 
1858,  thai  all  the  scrraks  on' the  mijway  took  Tnwi^  liotidc  of  my  wife  bQt 
not  that  thvj  raid,  "  That  is  the  wotnan  ibat  btUied  liet-  hmbftod ''    I  did  not 


U\i  Dr.  WiBslow^,  in  JBly,  that  no  LonAiii  prtrat^utri  eobld  ^onddct  heVsfelt  ^ 
bad.  1  never  sud  my  wife  atBemoted  to  pobon  me  1  maj  liare  -aald  slit 
dru^ed  m  wine.  I  I  njayiare  saia  that  toDr  'WlnSlo*  at  onft  of  "his  nJffls 
Mr.  nndMrs.  GoorddidnOt^oome  loSeeTuCat 'tfieaatluvn  Mr  Jisher  and 
m;  sister'Mme  in  Ncvember!  I  havenodoubt  I 'told  Iinn  tn  do  dl  he  Muld 
to  get  rae  out.  1  did  not  see  Mr.  Wahiwn^t  tilt  tl^e  spi\ng,  m  Aptii  Tlic 
coinminiMen  spoke  tb  me  front  .tioi^  to  time,  bat  i^  the  rirdse^icc  of  Dr 
Stilwell.  I  never  Mked  to  see  my  chiLdten'  I  dtd  not  wish  them  t6  know  t 
was  in  9udi  a  pla6e.  ■  It  wm'  through'  Mr  Fisher  Mr  ffa^wrfght  was  em 
ployed.  M>.  Wainwright  got  an  oraw  to  scfr  me  and  he  thenars  ma  without 
mtermntii^,  four'  Or  nve  time«.  Ur.  WilSanu  ffoS  introduced  to  mc  as  ^ 
friend,  but  ht  betrayed  all  m,y  coiifident^  I  was  Ulctwed  to  go  to  London  i^ 
see  medicat  ihen,  and  I  once  dined  wltii  Mr  sSshcr  Oi^^Jiomencliadsome 
brandy  and  soda-wafter  and  cigars,  which  had  son^  effect  do  me ,  hut  whoa  t 
got  home  I  lighted  mv  candle-,  and  walked  upstaita  and  -mnt  to  bed,  and  put 
my  cutdle  Ovt.-  In  about  jifo  mimites  a  man  came  mtomj  room,  and  I  called 
out,  "  Xna  faAej  you  ore  gcui^  tis  eatcli  a  weasel  asl^p  "    (Laughter  )    . . 

IvifB  Bind  I 

Mr.  Ruck,  the  plaintiff,  was  recalled,  aitd  ks-  Moss-examination  resumed 
He  said  i— Miss  Jones  i*  a  consin  of  my  wife's  wl  i  >  often  visited  at  mv  hou'-t , 
but  my  wife  did  not  know  that  I  had  had  two  ehil  In  n  b\  Uor  1  did  Uot  suy 
at  the  oommismoD  that  she  had  murdered  her  cinMrr-n  She  ^vould  nut  p\a 
mftanyinfcrmatiftn  respecting  the  e!u^d^c^  and  1  111  uglit  she  might  havi  nUide 
Bwar  with  theuL  I  now  know  from  Miss  Jones  (  nt  tin  v  irr  well  uLen  r-afb 
of.  1^  behaved  most  shamefully  to  me  and.n-  '  !i  >  mi]  1<  m  i  ot  her 
own,  1  have  almost  disowned  the  cbitdren.  Shi  l  Iquii!  ir  m  U  i  i  idLiuid 
Buat.    lortce  sent  hef  ^lO^.-notebj  a'fnend.     \    limi   iim  It  isked 

me  fM  SOOr,  and  I  thongtt  it  wi*enfeus  Wmt  1  ■  Liniiiniu.  i,l  jt  When 
laawMJ'.  Wainwrlglit,  faetbldme  th^hetter'  tn  ti»  one  witliottf  n  letter  oT. 
introdnfction  from  turn.  I»asmniygTiard  m  talking  to  sttangera  Iiii'oii 
mygnard  now.  (Langhter.)  Tl^e  nnhappbieas  "tmh  look  plicc  sfEOT  tnj 
Bwriage  was  from  tny,  wife  refiUiiig'tO  hate  anyci  nitexiou  ^tn  me  She  did 
that  fer  five  years.  [Wp  were  Terf  cttd  to  ih  nuothcr  I  alwoya  acted 
ioWards  her  in  a  proper  manner.  She  treated  mem  tlirsamLstyio  A-tfteadioft 
I  and  my  wife  condoned  one  another's  Conduct  I  line  mortgaged  mj  jnoperty 
1«  a  oonaidemble  amonnt  tp  pay  the  law  exfnsw 

Ite^safflioed  byMr.  Serjeant  Petersdori!  'i  Hspi'ct  to  the  ijuames,  I 
■et6d«tt  adiice.  There  never  was  any  Insn  i  i  i  m  i  I  innk  'ITiis  entry  |n 
the  bo<A  produced  was  writt*4ithe  mording  1  '  I  '  il  lulVi  Ishpoal  I  WM 
very  unwell  at  the  limB.     My  portmanteau  n  i   Irmn  im    il  Ktiding  nad 

all  my  books,  inckding  this  pac,  were  ret  or  i  I  ii  im  mii  I  hrst  became 
ooquttinted  *ith  SCss  Jones  Some  years  i^  ^1  n  Lii  lo  visit  ra  tin  housa 
for  months.  It  wasM^.  Matthews,  mj  t.i!  initLer,  nho  sent  for  Miu 
Jones  to  my  house.  I  cant  say  that  Mrs  M  i  i  In  w  s  J,ncw  of  the  intiuiicj 
wluoh  badtaken  ^lace,  but  Isorubed — -     I  uuicr  sttwMiSs  Jones's  iva 


6^di^.  -  MlB^'j6iJ6^a  filthier'Va^  a  ihanof  fouefrdperi^.  E«^a  eaptain 
iA'th^'ttavt.  I  Wa  gteat  quarrel  "With  Miis  Jou^  ^hen  I  iras  la  Wales. 
Fiy>m  the tvtnii  I itint to iUis eisyltira IM  the tlMe I  Wasdi9<^ai^ Dr. Stilwell 
<iie^^f  atteimjyef^^to  remoVe  iliy  Sehs^s:  t'imV  hjiii  ahMtMlt  iiStf.  He  oeised 
to  talk  about  ttiy  ^hisiOns  after  fivo  or  si«  tlayti.  He  ttfeter  endeatoored  to 
iMot^  iny  4eltt5iohfl.  I  believo  lie  intruii^  of  mjr  attendant  bat  njot  of  me. 
I'uetfer'hadany  Jiois^  iti  my  head  titt  Ootobcr^  lAen  !•  went  down  to  Wales. 
Wb*en  I  eouddned  tlie  tnattet  at  iReadin^,  I  said  I  should  think  no  more  of  it, 
Mid  ^  had  better  go  into  Kent  and  live  ^g^her.  She  agreed  to  it.  That 
^tts  <>ft  the'  TaeadAy,  beriForb  i>t.  ConoUjf  eaihe.  When  I  li?ft  the  asylum  I  foand 
that  pn^^rty  had  been  sbld  for  1^00?,  Vhii}h  t  yiiiM  atr  aboat*  9000/.    The 

fott^fe  at  Pattt!hrd\f  iraa  let.  I  '#ai  at  Abfcrd^Dt^y  when  I  htod  my  wife  say 
hehdd  not  etdcntbd  the  deed  6t  i^pmtim,  and  inat  fibe  wi^ed  to  near  from 
hh-'-sisWr.  •'  Abottt  thr^  or  four  yeats  before  the  comn«srfon1ny 'iWfe  had  said 
We  had  better  part.'  Sotn^titafes  We  liVe^  at'difftoettt  houfkM.  •  Sholitedak 
Abtt-dbtey  fihd  I  at  PWtSwdvk*  f^  about  two  ywtfs ;  but  I  YisiM  backwards 
imd!fOt%faHi3  I  did  not  <»^attt  my  ^iibtobome  #itlh  me  from  Wales  in  October, 
bic^ttoe'she'had  no  luggage.  ■  ' 

'  Geir^  Bittdall;  e^camhifed  by  Ifr.  Allatj^  said  :--Ori  the'  5Hi  erf  Noyenber, 
'108'7, 1 'Wai  ai^  attendant  at  Dr.  Stilwell's  asylum,  and  took  ckarge  of  Mr. 
RUfek.  My  ordert  from  Br.  Stilwell  wiro  nevei  to  allow  him  td  post  kHers, 
ilhd  nefer*  to  l6se  sight  of  hfm.  Aboht  two  days  after  Mr.  Ruok  eaihe  he  went 
out  for  a  drive  with  Dr^  Stilwell.  He  was  then  as  quiet  as,  any  gentleman  aeed 
h6  in  the  wbrld.  He  told  me  he  drove.  I  had  care  of  Hm  for  ftmr  months, 
«(nd  went  out  to  walk  with  him.  He  went  to  ehureh,  ind  always  condneted 
himself  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  thei^.  I  a^oompaniod  Mm  to  Windsor 
on  several  occasions.  He  had  some  n;»onqy  (3?.),  and  my  orders  from  Dr. 
BtilWell  were  to  let  him  spend  it  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  spent  it  very  frnsaliy. 
^l  lasted  about  a  month.  He  never  had  any  medidAO  while  I  w«8  inere. 
When  Mr.  Ruck  had  been  there  thriee  weeks,  Dr.  Stiiwell  told  me  it  vras  very 
strange  he  eonld  see  nothing  thi  matter  with  him.  Dr.  Stilwell  told  me  to 
report  to  him  abont  Mr.  Rude,  and  I  used  to  report  that  I  could  see  noUnag 
the  ttatte^  with  him.  When  Mr.  Ruck  had  been  there  about  a  month,  Dr. 
Stilwell  said  to  me  he  could  see  nothing  the  matter,  and  he  would  aooA  be  dis- 
charged;  He  said  that  to  me  on  several  occasions ;  I  might  say  haif*a-doMa 
times.  There  were  twp  physicians  to  the  establishment,  Dr.  James  StilweQ, 
of  XJitbridge,  and  Ihr.  Conolly.  They  atteiMled  there  once  or  twice  a-week 
regularly  dnriiig  the  whole  time  I  was  tb*rc,  Dr.  Oonolly  used  lo  viat  i*c 
Ipatfetfts.  If  Dr.  Stilweli  (th^  defendant)  was  not  at  home,  Mr.  Welkr  usedlo 
take  Dr.  Conolly  round  the  ifeoms.  I  had  beeU  at  Mooreroft  about  «  week 
before  the  iBth  of  November,  and  1  had  seen  Dr.  Conolly  there  before  that  date. 
;"  Cfoas-eiamitiiBd  by  Mr.  OhamberA.-i-I  saw  Dr.  Oonolly  enter  at  the 
^iMlreet-door,  and  saw '  him  go  to  the  patients.  He  shoc^  bands  vrith  the 
patients,  and  asked  them  how  they  were.  The  grounds  were  half-a-mi!e 
ruond.  Dr.  Conolly  several  times  tsdked  to  Mr.  Ruck.  I  shoald  say 
seven  or  «ght  times.  There  was  a  baU  there,  and  Dr.  OmoBy  was  at 
the  ball.  I  left  the  estabfishment  of  W  own  accord,  about  a  month 
after  Christmas,  I  believe.  I  was  there  about  fbur  months.  I  reeoUeei 
Mr.  Welle^  being  drunk  one  night.  He  bullvra|^d  me.  Qjaughter.)  When 
I  Was  before  the  Master  in  Lunacy  I  said  Uotning  about  Dr.  Btilweli's  teQing  me 
to  let  Mr.  Ruck  spend  the  money  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  ouestion  was  never 
asked.  Bat  I  say  it  now.  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Ruck  talkea  to  me  alboat  hi 
suspicions  as  to  his  wife  up  to  the  time  I  left.  I  told  him  they  were  delosioBS, 
I  should  say ;  he  must  be  mistaken  in  his  notion^.  I  might  have  told  lam  that 
once'  or  tirfce.  I  was  to  report  to  Dr.  Stflwcll  if  Mr.  Bnek  ndseondnctod 
himself  out.    Dr.  Stilwell  a^ed  me  if  Mr.  Ruck  tidked  to  me  iibout  hia  wife 
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and  Mi.rBww^t-  I.tfoW  ;Jji«^,oocfv.of  f,Mm  >M  \^p Mia\»^il]iid  m^  tm 
anything, .the. i^atfter  >fi^h-bna  XU>\q,  J)xi  $>il\ycU  J^Jr..  ftuqki  lia4  wid  Mi:. 
Bamqtt  midbU  wife  Jluui  Veqn  tpo  iatiiv^e^.tQQiau^iVftr^  Tba^  v«s  one.  of  Uif 
delusion^  dn  which  X  tM  Mr.  Auoic  h&.9^t^  be  miaUKf)^^  ,  Aiaother.  was  tha.t 
lie  said  he  hful  seea  {^s  y^fe  noA  aodLmgH  with  ft  trnTeUer  jma  ooa^b-ia  Wale9* 
He  did  not  s^jr  hi«,  yfi^e^  had  haA  qounoxMn  wi^h  a  tr^velkr  who  igot  ixito  Um) 
coaoh^,  U^  aai0  Mr^*,  l^uQk  p«id  too  mnok  attention  to.  hiov  »n4  thfiy  were  to« 
familiar^,  .  Miv.  ii^ojc  wo»  ^iMoo^crofli.  a^  afte^  th«^  }, [told  Mr.  iiupl^  thi^ 
he  was  mistakfA*,  ^r,,!ftuck,  did .^pt  im  nus  ,he^u«p6cted  hia,wtfe,h24  had 
connoxfOA  vith  w^nUi ^ha  mi  at  W«il%hpool.i  ^  mg\^t i  I  wq mh rocoUeQ- 
tion.  ACter  I  saw  Mrsu  Ruck  f  tpld  Mrt  liqck,  hiff  wifp  wapi,  a  ^^rv  bdyUke 
persQn».;and  H  Jnust)  be  ^tak^n  ^bput  Ux,  BaTj^ett  3i4  thc^  viaa-  in  |tho  coach. 
That  waaaCter  Mr».  Auok.  M^W  m  jatefview.  with  iMr.  Eu^*  When  I 
reported  to,  pr,  Stilwet  b«,  ua^  to  aw^  W  Qoula  a^u  iw>fcWi]«  th^^  matter  vnXk 
Mr.  Kack^  - 1  aai4  at  the  oofnioia^ioii  tofit  he  said  it,9ii>one  opoaaioni  but  I  am 
sure  he  aai4  it  joo^e  tJiiaiL.  pnpe.  Ky  m^morii  baa  .^ot.  hpttier,  now. ,  I  beU««c 
Mr.  Enok  wajy  a^r  sai«o  aa  aMb^dj  i^ ,  (^xu^l  m  the  time;  hp  was  at  th^  wlom. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  dnnking,  and  I  explained,  to  bw  uif^t  ho  miffibit  be 
mistaken^  I  PQ&tffd  .a>  leHner  fqn  Mr^  ^ck/  ;it .  waa  aome  tiiina  ^fter  I  Ht. 
When  I  Wt  I  pojnplainjed  of  Mr,.WelW^s  language,  and  said  I  wouldi"  optu 
the  haM  nppn t)^  f^^lvm", '  1  JJa^int  I ahquW ,go  wet f^c;^ Mr,  jRnqVs  irien4p, 
and  juat  toU  tbp9^  li^cojoM,  a9<^,AQthing  Afe  matter  with  himi  I  a&w  Mr. 
Ackworth-  ,     .  '     ,.   I .         ,     V     I 

Re-examined  bjKr-  Jamea.-rl  dischafg^fl  mara^lf.  Mr.Wellar  had.  a  pw^» 
a  regular  flare-uD.  Wc  would  not  jjoin.hm  ana  remained  in.  the  kitchen.  (The 
next  Buyming  I  Vt.  Mr.  We^er  was  drunk,  on,  that  oecaaion,  and  on  several 
other  ocjcmsiona*  Mr  Euck  was  alwi^a  very  quiei,,  ]^  waa  never  a  dangerous 
lunatiQ,  He  never  rai^qd  hia  hand-  jlo  tohT  me  bo  used  to  take  brandy  about 
with  hin^  ai^d  take  too  mucJi*  and  he  did  not  Jpiow  vhat  h^  waa  aJ>out.  He 
said  he  courted  inqniiy,  but  he.  yro^  shut  up  inqrc.  .  ■ 

£[y  a  Juror.-*- when  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Euck  we  had  half*an(l-half,  but  no 
spintsc    Wine  was  allowed  in  the  estahli^meut..  / 

(Thomas  EindaHy  ei;amincd  by  Mr.  James,,  said.— I  am  now  in  the  poUec 
foircop  I  am  the  brother  of  the  last  witne^  .  I  was  a  keaper  in.  MoorGiK>Ct- 
houae from  three, weeks-  after  Mr^Rupkcan^f^ till  tbj9  l^^h  of  Mj^y,  1$^8.  I 
^aei  U>  walk  with  the  plaintiff,  and  paver  observed  anything  like  insanity  about 
hinw  He  waa  not.  violent.  I  rt^ved  oriers  from  Du  {Stilwell  not  to  noat 
ajuy  letters.  Qn  the  9th  )0f«MaY,,X)r»  StilweU  said  to  m(^  "Have  you  been 
poating  a  letter  for  ^.  RuekP  I  said,  **No.**  So,,  turned  round  with  a 
viqioua  look  and  s^  'SYou  hav^l'^  Ha  said;  **  X^^  have;  the  lawyiera  are  at 
woik>.  and  na  doubt  wilt  g^t  |ii|n  out^j'  •  ^was  discbarged  for  posting  the 
letter.  X.had  a  month^s.nioi^y.  My  brotber  posted/  the  l^ter,  mi  I  would 
not  toll.  I  was  discharged  innocently.  I  have  aeon  Dr,  ConoUv  going  round 
the  rooms  to  the  .patients  t^ce  a-week.  Dr.  ConoUj  attended  a  patient  of 
whom  I  had  pare.     ,;.;/..  ,      . 

Cross-eixamined  by  Mr.  C(hajnber8.r-Br.  StijweU  had  an  unole^.Dr.  J^amea 
8tilwell»  who  lived  at  tfxbrlidge.  He  did  not  attend  almost  eveif  day;  I  have 
aaen  bim  there  Quoey  twice,  or  three  times  a-week.  X  thoiigbt  Mr.  Eaek  was 
sane^    I  did  not  qpeak  to  him  about  anfi  delusions, 

Theodore  Prichiar4i  jex^Moined  b{y  Mr,  Seigeant  Petersdorff«  said-^I  am  now  in 
a  regiment  of  Hussarf .  I  was  a  keeper  at  Moorcroft  for  eight  months,  and 
left  in  Auffuaty  1958.  I  saw  Mr.  Euck  every  day,  and  used  to  accompanv  him 
in  his  walks  in  tha  meajjow  about  once  in  the  week.  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  him.  I  thought  he  was  quite  sane.  I  never  observed  anvthing  in* 
sane  in  him.  Pr.  StilweQ  gave  mo  orders  not  to  post  anj  letters  for  Mr.  Euck. 
I  have  seoADr.  Camolljat  t)ie  a^ylipi^.    He  baa  ooqie  ^ito  ti$  room  Tbere  I 
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was  silling  with  the  palienls,  ;iiul  .■tb'kiil  liou  llity  ■■■■.  u-.  "('■■'  ■  n  ii'  iiicur 
sixpstlfeflW  hr'thl!  iWOfti  'nt  ibc  lime.  I  !ias<-  ^-i'  I'.'  ■■  ..iil:.  unM 
•"fonaigbt.iotUire^  thMis  .■i.nrniTfli.  He  felt  t!ii-  I  ■'  ■  :  ;■  ,  :ii-nla.  1 
hafco.Boenli>rj'0tindiIjiiirdiirLTtnt  room?  ivitfi  jiMinr-. 
liCrdbsi*iamfiled  bf  Mt.'&erjfanl  Biilliintini;.— i  iwis  liirrc  for  ci!;iil  mootlu. 
llTiSutfc.*B«'the"sSfWe'Ml  the  time.    Tht  nilc  was,  thnl  Idlers  fr(>ni  the 

SatftttmrertW)  be'i^  bn  (iic'tinll  taWp.  "Dr.  Counllytamc  opeaai.jii^;. 
jJamei  gSflWEll-TOWre'llwn  ortlirtclimea  n-wl'rk.    Dr.  Coiwlk  weiit  througli 

idt-ii\)()h.wiili:Mrf  Rrfct.  '  I  ■ i, ,  .i  ..  ;,i.  i;.,.    '.,.:.  ,i -.  ■    .M,^j|j,,bin 

Betfc('abautMB''^fom'ramLv.  ,    ,        ... 

i.-BLjD.ibiies^Mamfeedi'bj'Mr.SlMi,'  4idi-^'W"k"ii'igls(Titii^a'mid* 
ai'Mmtgimetjiitaw^lfeirfidiifilt,  Mt.llBi*;btriTTC*ere'Tifit'inti^^^  I 
wu  R^aiKte4W'^rf'lh«■NnrtWll'iltiilM**J«Mk'K&Uwtif  C^m^  and  met 
Mr.  Ruck,  who  was  also  a  Director,  in  Oclflber,  1867.  Be  attenfled ,  *e»er»! 
hMij^fa'tfaea«ttiMtf'0f*tW7el&y  bna'tdoli'ti^m'dl^  i^rDcccdings-  '.Wbt 
he  said  was  Tet^  sensibht  ^(i'tt^'tfae^ttriioM.'' Tbd«'1ta>Mlhiiig  tc  sbi^tbil 
he  was  a  lunalic.  No  remark  was  made  b^  an; :oF,l^dkee(DiS'o£'jaH  eisgi- 
lariij.  I  haTe  heardtt^qt  ^.,Mof)(  im^  gie^teqMUfj^and  tiave  talked  to  hm 
abouli^.  t^    ;,,  X  .■    -.i    ■:,..■-    i 

CrossKJiammed  bjMr.  Seneant  Ballantiuc.^-l.BBvariaiiiiy'ooit^raalioii 
witliMr.  Ruck  respecting hJB-iifoitfllriteihnPIrietoe.  ^  interfered ta procure 
areconeiliotiidilkettMeiiMr.  Ruck  aod  bis  wife,  but  H^M.'''  '"  ' 

The  medical  .certificate  and  order  fpr  th«  a4ni^m  of  .IJ^.iBji^fcii^  li^- 
*«ilf^hiiflw()rehc5e'put'ini(iid'rcad;  '       "     '     '.i'  '  " 

■■'Dr.  etoi6!lV's  cettiflcaY^,  dated  iScM  of  "Noietrfiei^ IsS,?", staged  Qai  he 
had  examined  the  plaintiff,  I^w^nce  Rncbi  st  ^'■dtBg,'Mi.lli«t '^,"ua- 
nitar  ftdm'inj'  otfto-  iii61i(iar'i)ritcfIUonirf"rind!ll)aL  lie  .was  '"^a  peraoo.oT.  nu- 
BduaS  rnha,"  &c.',  and'he'fwjned  that  opnion  on  the  follow  ipg.grou?Mjs  i— 

:.",],,  FMia<tndlottiiig)uibil3ltibbrf^Bi'UyMlA'-iA4i4toai^t«ttak-d>|Mii'or 
Wba>qaeb«d'«^ilaB'piwfoE,<Uu.  aifidaliaV'at'hii>'W{f^^aiid;apiiliB;ori('alirH 
would  iMt'iqtarlv»wIt)i.lli«icf*tiiieQOinfo^[i<aBdiBiiicali^s>Bta^io<w»fr'Wtttt' 
iWoE  tbe  Tal|«aaftmarrie8|paii(e»t»M,.;-i;  ,i.   ■■■■   (.   ;.        ■■,!■■ 

^"^  Dtber  facts  uf  an;r),uidica,^u^  .ii)Muiitj^aannviu<9t^  to  nta  1^ «Aba«.~ 
An  ilncbntroOkble  dispoaitioD  at  intervals  to  intempenuice,  acta-^  wttntitgaiK^ 
Mid  fits  of  dcpre^ion,  in  wb>cli;hf  hu  spoken  of  auitdda.  :He  basalao  tbcbabit  rf 
ourylBg  fiteoriDa  il4t%  bini.  .  (C^tiiDiupicA(c<l  bjooo  of  liisfiJeiidi,iMt:.  SanaU, 
ofBudini;,  aiidb;Hrg.  Buck.— J.  CONOCfT,   M.D.,  Hanwell."   n     ^     ^ 

'Mr.  Bhmett'a  witill(«t«,' dated' the  Rtli'i)('lf^veB{ber,''}'8fir,  statnl,tW, 
"  beinc  in  aotuol  niaotiw  aa  a  GArgcon  and  general  DMctitioiier,''  he  **  >^^ 
rateljTnn  an;  otW  nedjoad  nractitkmfr  had  emmuiied  iff.'^tiA',  aAdtbit 
He  waa^B  fet*>a  'Of  kmsonnd'inM,"  &C.,  t^  l^at  be  formed  that  ojUumi  on 
tbQ  EdltowiDg  gnwnds :—  "      ■  ■  ■  ;  ^ 


"1.  Fact*.  ■iidicatii>g^V>*u>fV.t''>**r*fd  bf  jitjfatf.'-Obuyft  0  .    _ 

6tbera,wbicli«^falaej  rsBtlt«Biieu,atidailR«rnunati^ Ww#>dorfMtli|'Witl>o>^ 

[Itote  mfimiiy'  of  puipoBB'i  indujri^giaUtenipemnoB,  fBdawvflierio.eflpafiit"^ 
offtionej'i  taxhig  bit  v\Te  vitb  infideUtji.iiifson^ltcnt  w  allu(Ungj^tk-to  uaapl' 
eultntal  operationi  and^  tbe  value  of  Ibe  laiid<  frbm  a  auppo^itioa  ot  imn^mic- 
■ble(aiioimt>oTiTiinn,7BiHl,  copper, 'and  slate,  aoatalned  Uier^J     ■'  .. 

■  ."97  0lliBp(hcW(if  liny)  indrcaftig'  In^nltycftttniriiiicatfid  lit'toe  lyomin-— 
Gai^iaboDfwIlib folded  p'rat«lr;  tlirwtiMiDg  tboee'irliiJHave  AlimiiJMInc^ 
boo*  (<  M»iUd]p  wi  tb  bin  ; '  bafUlDg' 4>alk  on«  day,  aiid  iirterhiK  tlUin  Oe  Dinn ; 
in  all  bu.kOtloDa  pnUbDtibg  itha  icimme  «f  btaloinar  aetf ; '  aJiooH  of  iMMnpaiinwi 
qrioMa)«t<wiMS9  «iol>aTluii«' moncrf  ii^udieioMiy  imd  t-eokkuljtii  tpflOBtiUoDi. 
(^fj|.B«)k.>   .;;        '  ,   RlcaWMl  fl«SBMr  M.n.C.S." 

.   "U,  viewia;^are,EMdlpg-" 
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ThcorJerfiy'tUe,,pWiiti^srfceptioR,,bj  Dn.  Stilw*!!,  at.MflOtaoftikoiue, 
MgBedljjM«.Jlu(di,,sfliBiWT¥WtltwM  iSt^dthe  5tti.9f  NQYBmber,  aaiBtated 
lliattlie  patient,  I^wrcDCiiA^iek,  WW  >iUJtj-seE^ajfnrit'9fBg(^^m^ 
proprietor  fto^  &fmw[.  iPjajtcstaatof  tIiaGliurc|IaE,Etiigl«nifc.li»ii)a»tr 
Iwdw,  14 McnuDetliahirq.Illortl^  Wales;  \b^t  fate  j^^aoatwotThufiiM.BHuk, 
now  exteading' over  ^o  ,bf  iQQre  jpfirs;  Uiat  bahaa  WitibMn.viJaiiAi^itiatr 
ment  prcvjauiiji  tW  W  ctuu^  91  Jiis  attact  fflaB,proE«hl}!fiU'.U][liar»ditat^ 
nnd  partly  Cr9BiinteiDpprawie..ftnfl  tluttlie.yas  twtwbiwtHQi^pUgpfly.i  -310 
the  questii:)ii,j  TpetliK.  auiddai'',  tte,.|^^pir  wps,  'jNij;  I,tiiink)ndt.t''.iBi!>d 
to  the  (juestiou  "Whether  dangerons  to  otherB;?",  tl)B  mn'Mr  lraaJ>*^Haa 
carried  pistoU  |o,adc^  ^dt,b^iGBtepi4  ott)Bi|e-"i[/It.BlWiatAtf!dt:hal)  he  hbdihot 
been  fouD4 ^imatic%  iqquiaitiiui, ;^u(l | Aa(  thcrD,«^W  aptcUl iiuwKUttdfcce 
preventing'  the  Putieni  b^pg  ^fiiffipiiifflj/  befprfi .  adaiiiaipi^  1  Bepftmtely,  ■  by  tirg 
medical  praotitionei^^       ,-    |    .    .    '  ■  1    ,       ■ ,  .■  1 '   ,  u  ■.".,;.  il   1I' 

Mt-  James  then  aJlecf  for.eiiract»fco^  ape  of  Gi[.  StilweU's.lioafcst'Jksaded 
"Dr.  ConoUj."    CfKiey.^e^e.ppiaiiwd.iW'^jppd.tbuavw  •  ;■-  .'_■  <■  ■•  r  (■■'■  --' 
"M«ii;fol'l>r.'<](ut«lnyi'fi:d>'''  "'   ■!'■  ■--'-'■■•'     '        '  '-■'  "   '■    '■'■'   '" 
>''<'.' QtMrtveMflia^UiafoibM'libnJlt, lavs'.-""'  ">'' '      '.'"" 

Fsbnuuy  S,  Buck  ....  £1{E    0    i    

.,lton.. for Dttt'CmoUf, !)»».'  .:!■..■  ..  ;i  '•■•■  •■'  '■    "■"  ■■■  ''■  "'■■""  '  "■'■  ' 

-      '    '     I      .jQaftrtw4adiutriiiw,  laCBi  'I    -<'  -" 

May  5,  1858,  ^kl  ;    ■    .■,  ,  ,-...>      ■/.     .Qr- '16    0'«"'    ■, 

Ut'.  Imea  sttbihnted  th^t'the  whole  book  WHS  QTideoci^  mcluding  Ufe  part 
vhich  wa»  sealed,  up.  The  i^ua/tioji  iros,  v^^licr  Dr.  CoooUy  vaa  Vhp%i  or 
parfly  'i  proprietdi"  of  the  house.       '  ' .  1  1 , 

Mj.  Seijeant  paEantiae  objootetT  that  tlic  bcKilt  was  not  evidene^.eicflpl  as 
far  as  it  was  ofoduced  iuidei  the  judge's  order.  'Xiis  puis  uq^  tK^^ieA  to  be 
iuspecied  haa  been  sealed  up. 

Mr.  Justice  Qitlsotd  kow  wnsalCad  intJL  Hf .  Ja>tie«  Erie  on  ttiift  point, 
which.  watauoT^  MBiraitd'lnS'OpinioB 'was  that  notbingi^nwpn^dacett  bat  titt 
ciipowdpMt;  kattha  piainttir  wouhl  ba  at  libwtj  to  call  on  the  defendant  to 
open  the  sealed  part,  and  if  the  defendUit  Tefa^ed,  the  plaJntffT  micht  give 
secondar;  evidence  of 'the'OcnrtetitA,  and'  mak^  observatioca  on  its  ,n^  Ifeii^ 
opened  to'thejary.  ■;■■'■■  ■  ,''.  ,'..'-■ 

Mr.'0l»mb»3  i^otr  ^iBt'{iit!mati|On  consented  \h&t  i^Qhi^\  sh<iiM)>p  opened. 

"TlrisVaiij(ineat,a'BulJ^ci[/^eBj  stage  pFthe, trial,  ';|'  .'j/    .,  , ,,.    -,   . 

Mr.  T.  N.  Walford,  examiuca  b^  Mr.  Allan,  said  he  was  a  surgeon,  residing 
ntKea(lii)g„ai^  ,knevMiu.Bfnm^t,.Qf  ll^toriMcroaeeatt'Ueadh^-  li  IBB^ 
Mr.  Badiftt  c4h:dupaahua.,aad  tiB/ctunM4iW(>alli,md.;hAdm^ 
in  llie  tp^  aul  at'tW3?atLMo^Q»l^ooietf,  Wtltevvt  netluAiuipiaotice.''.  ' 

Mr,  G.W  a  Wauiwriaht,  eiwyned  by  Mr  aerieaut  Peteradw^  saMt"! 
nm  Ihc  attorney  for  the  pTamtiff  I  first  went  to  MoQrcMift-iljQi»»o  en  tke7tli 
of  November,  1857      I  was  applied  tn  1.  ^       ^   T>,        i|„pll 

•tid^lfr.'-WaUer.    »r.  SUhr^  suri  M 1    >  ,uf,, 

;«iwi«#,  andihtioouMtioetell'whatf 'i    '  1   _  1  -1    »^y 

aflowasiosee  himrMmbnetyftheT  1  I  1  Ucmiamiii  j^iurijw  oiuliyr' 
Kiicfahd  Mr  Weller  came  round  'I  I.  .t  «  jh  Al  I  a  iw  1  si«  iht  c  1,1  lili rules,  l 
wenfacaih  dn  tie  SSth  of  April    Tli  u  I  jiih  saw  Mr  "Oclkr    laj.pkiltoBeo 

Mr,Rack,(inddi4iiee!um   )dj  irai  1     1  »  i,[hit  on  tJuit  ,>, ,  .s Ml  UJkr 

was  present.  Mx  fWiei  wii^pcesenl    ^^  ii      1  1  u  in  J 

man.    Mr,  liVellet  said  theca  was  «qi>1'J"|"  '<.  'im  '  in  1  m  ih.  dowil 

QcSaymoiu  "ii^  Rncfc  ocweluned  at  Mtng  detained.  On  the  lith  of  May 
I  saw  Ur.  StdwelV  aud  ttiM  hlM  Dr,  SeymonE  thought  it  was  nol  s  cnsn  for 
oonfine>ittal4n.a:lanBtit:M;dam,buidhe  considered  that  if  Mr.  Ruck-wehskt^ 
quiet  be  would  soon  lecorer.    Dr.  Seymour  ga?e  imrtractltms  for  some  conii- 


deniial  intiUiries  to  t}e<3riad^  tAdUe  w6dcl  tieeiM^i-'Biadk  -idth-tlve'Msult.  A 
con/terbaiiov^hisii  iock  pUce  between  the  tt&dEh:'.  Sitlwdi  wl«lker  Mr.  Eock 
was  likely  to  be  removed/  Dr«vStil\vieU%islii^d  lo  know^  nad  t '8*id  Ihat  was 
my  vieV,  Uiat  ill  would  be  beiMe^  thdt  lie  »hodld  \m  iremoved..  Dir.  ^ilwell 
thenpainted  oti  tl^  M<^orkroft^'^ab  &  v^  bD&«tifillpikoeJiHat  no  aipfltim  had 
laiger  groundi^  Itnd  thftt!iLs  toattendstk^^hb  w^b'Miwb  ihbre^  andDr.ConoUT, 
of  Mattwelt«tteDdi3d/!  £ar]»DjMd  t^  obtte  Agttiii  da  dbdil^A  to^ee  Mr.  Sjock. 
Mr^BiQek^lieoaBaid  htt'woiddmve  tlia'itrhbfe  ibatteraftod.  Dn  S^yooiff  and 
I  had  previously  asceitained  what  those  aMlbtflp^  >wer&  <  viz^^ihe  taut  in  the 
conchy  Miss  Jonoeifs^beiii^  a*  KMblfporiJ  l^iudd^^  c(fi&iB['iili0;,^tt]idtW>^eat 
atEetdii^'  i-didnot?  gd  affaittk'c6&seqbcizice>(tf'«  iMbpIrt^  B^Stalwell 
to  Mr.  Fnlier.'  X  ne^t  sb^  1 3ir.  Riiok^  on  tlie^dSth^of 'ili«mei  1  bud  uol  then 
proseented  thelislqid^ks.  On  tiie^'fidth  64  dilndili^asi  mstidoied  U  makie  in- 
quiries. I  waSs  instnto^ed  outhe  IVth^ofJul;^]  -I^ad4  mVrepoH  on  tke  S5th 
of  July.  Qamyidoittgf  <ed,4iendmit;tijd<tiiitt:ih^e'^^  utf'diottbthe  had  been 
wrong.  On  the  19th  of  May,  1  told  Dr.  Stilweli  that  I  meant  to'  g^  Mr.  Ruck 
disch8roed;«ndl  httd'no  dowbtlof  the  restdt.  'MM.  Aiiek  waf^  preaeilt,  and 
asked  Br.' Stih^ell-if  tfaiere  co«t)d<  be^ianj/doubt^of  tHe  Ksult  vtfter  what  the 
dootbl^  haid  said:  Dr.  dtilhreii^aid,  <f  Yes,  itherb  trill  bef «  great  odniUct  of  eri- 
denoe^  «iiid  ihb  medical  men  on  both  «kied-i^ill  fe  td*6Dio^  «itent  biMsed  by  ^ 
sidd  they:  Me/'  Aftdr  I  got.thie  decision^ of  ^ib6  [Exyrds  Jttttioes,  i  saw  Br. 
Stilwelli  and  arranged  with  him  for  MrjiRu^k  to  be  brimght  upon  the  oommis- 
sioa.  Aftei'  the  ookbnidbkion  tei^s  were^  comfr  to!  for  ai  aepatafcion.  The 
d<^d  I  believe  has  not  been  executed.    The  expenses  of  the-OMnmisaicniirere 

Cross-examined  by  Mri  Sefrjeant  BaUaatine.'^Mni.  Eiiok  told'aae  ahe  never 
wbujd  live  wi^  Mr.Ruok  awKin.  •  t  coaMntmicatbd  tihat  to  Mr.  Itnokr  ^ 
afterwaids  met  Mr.  £Ack -at  my  Dffi()e,  aft[^<lh»  in^uinUon;and>aadd  there  was 
no  reaaok  why  th^  should/  not  live  together j  >  Mr.  Ruek^dedioed^aoid  retoed 
to  the'fbrmeK  iiitervi^iitv>  wlien*  aomei'V^  unf^ldaaaot  mattels  toolt  pkoei^  It 
was  propofited  that  la  oottage  sfaould  be  tikkdii  fob  Mr.*  Buck,  and  I  aiiggast^ 
in  answer  io  MrSi  Enoki  that  Dr.  SeytnoUr  would  be  a  |^ner  persoii  loptt 
him' under.!  Aftdr  Ihadf  m^^  tbe  n^Airierri eoqpkiued 4o  M>i Biittkilkd a 
of  intoxioation  ^i^hioii  i  ha  was,  ^imI  I  told  ibiai>wAat<oadi''peniiMi  liad'  aaid. 
From  that  time  he  was  cured.  -i   -    .' :  i .  i      . 

He^^xaUiiaed' bylMr.'  Jameii.^Inaiar  absttib^  aay^det'^  voihl-of  nmaitT 
in  Mr.  Rock  that  would  jtialiiy  his  confinamentii  •  .    .  *         .•    ]  ! 

At  this  stage  of*  thb  probeettinga  Mr.  Judt^  fifll,- who  bad  tipatted  akdH- 
amiiffid  Df .  I^ilwali's  book;  iieatfed  ^'  Di»J  Cono%/^  read  the  ^nt^  i^adb  in  tiie 
quarter  from  January  to  Mafch^  l%h7i  ' Third' 'wbre  the  namoB  ^f^te^ 
patients^  with  various  sums  put  fcJter  oaehname;  '^oept  two.  T^ere^ware  ive 
patients  whose  names  bad  d/.  hs.  after  tbem>  two  with  lO^^-attd-^akwilh 
12^.  lOtf.^  making  a  total  of  126;.  MS^.^-toi  this  <  wan  added  ''oousultationfee, 
twenty-dve  guineas/'  thus  makitog^'a  Mtd  ol  IBflU  lOai'  far  tiM^'^uattar.  Tbr 
next  quarter,  endinjg  Midsummer,  1S57,  had'  ainiflar  oatries^  in:  napeel-tf 
eighteen  ^atiente.  The  quarter  ending*  ibb  3(Hh  ^  >  Marab^  i8fi8;bad  rimiUu' 
entries,  amountinff  to  U6/.  5^.,>but/  no  oonsUltiii^  ifee.  OppoeitO'MT; 'Aic^i^ 
name  was  l5k  'Hie  quarter  i^ndiajg  Midshmiabr)  I65i8v<<had  )a  considtiAg  fee, 
26L  5«.,  and  ^om  fiftaan  to  ei^taen  na^enis;  with'VM^ioaa  niina  opfMiito  tkair 
names,  Mr.  Ruck's  having  16/.  afterit,        '  ^  ,  ■     ..  -    :  .,     i,-  r  • 

Mn  James  then  put  in  tha  abtry  mad^  by  Dr.  <8til#el]'vxluii  ixM>k  aftar  tfab 
close  of  the  inquisition,  as  follows :— - 

*"  August  2t.-^Mh  ICudk  wak  discharjfed  by  the  decision  ofWjuiyoa)!!^  (^ 
tbe  full  particulars  of  which  are  fiilly  given  in  the  morning  papers.  All  ^at.{8 
neeassary-fbr  ma  to-ttarta  isi'  that^TrtlH  adhe»*'tij'«tay  oplhidfi'- that 'fee  is' V  mitt 
dangarous  lunatio. — Q,  J.  S."  -*-- 
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Mr.  Waiawri^btv^Tlid'Ohmo  nado  Tor  Mr.  BuoVs  board' waa  AOOL 

Mr.  Jamee  aaid  he  wished  thet  lact  to  be  provedy  beeanae  Ha  alkmedi  that 
Dr.  GonoUy.bad  15  per  oeiit.  en;  Mir.  RoelL'a  pajment. 

Dr.  Johnaon, »  pbjsieiao.  at  King's  CoUegeaee&iial,  etamioed  by  Mr.  James^ 
said :— -I  evuoomed  Mr ^  Bnek  oa  the  9th  ana  12tn  of  Aagnst^  18$S»  awl  jiava 
heard  the  endence.  The  s^ptofBa  of  his  disease  were  those'  o£  deUrium  trem^ju 
arising  from  intempenmoe.  1  eeosidersd  him  s«ne;  Iido  Aotoensider/  thfit  a 
person  in  sueh  «a  state  feavited  detentum.  Sueh  patieuta  usual^  fe(M)vcr/ 
speedily  sad  do  not  require  aeteittioA.  ,  ,  Ii     t 

Cross-eoiamizied  by  -Mr.  Qhambers^r^Thie  safety  of  letting  a  mab  -oultr  of  ea  * 
asylum  depends  <m  the  nattire  f>l  bis  delusions^    There  ate  it  o^  paattetf 
asylums  many  iwho  suffer  irovkd^Urinm  iremiu.  /That  sometimes  )^eles.  ittto. 
insanity.    The  delumn  as  to  the  fideKiy  of.  one's  wife  is  Attended  With  mk*  >  >  . 

Ee-eiamined  by  Mir*  James« — R^ptatied-  attacks  of,  delirium  4r$mins  saDie-»>. 
times  pass  into  inssinityk    I  woiftMnot Joek  a^iwui  up  becaufle  he  wasjeakySeiof 
his  wife.    (Iiaughter.V     i        •  -     • . 

Mr.  Skey,  examined  by  Mr^  James,  saids-^I  am  one  of  the  esnior  surgeons' 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.  I  examined  Mr.  Ruck  on  the  IS^h  of  August,  and  ho 
appeared  to  be  in  a  sound  state  of  mind.  The  delusioid  whdea  arise  from 
ielirium  trmnem  generally  pass  off.  Sueh  eases  are  csaea  for  detention^  but  not: 
for  detentk)n  in  hinatio  iisjlluias.  Some  oases  require  tratohing,  but  I  decidedly 
object  to  such  cases  beins  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  unless  tltere  is  a  part  of 
the  asyluia  de?oted  to  such  eases.  I  saw  nothing  in  Mr.  Ruck  to  showthat  he 
was  insane  or  dangerous.  <  • 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Chambers. — Some  patients  are  better  under  indL- 
vidual  obserfiation  aud  ,kept.  alone^  and  some  gee  betl;er  when  pUoed  in  mi 
estabUshmeut,  such  as  a  lunatie  asyhun*  If  a  peirson  had  dtlirium  tmAenn^  I 
would  plaoeium  uftder  the;  eye  or  ehecge  of  e  medical  matt  buft  «^ao  tender  n< 
keeper*  There  is  daagi^.of  viiQlence  jb  the  early  ata^pss  of  deiiripm  ipmnsj 
Delusions  aming  from  deUrimm  inmens  soon  vanish  and  pass  away.  It  is  a 
great  objeet  to  outain.  sleep.'  lu  thirty  yeaora'  e&perieuee  I  eanuot  reeoUeot . 
any  case  of  deiiriwn  tremeiu  going  out  of  the  hospital  to  a  lutiatio^luftti.  Dr«: 
ConoUy  has  doroted  himself  for  yeers*  atid  .suoosBsfallyi  to  the  study  of  insanity. 
The  country  owes, a  great  dealtoDr.  Cenolly«  X  osll  in  Dr..  GcmoUy  myselll 
more  than  any  other  physician.  >  > 

Rsffixamined  by  Mr.  James  9*^Iamy  judgm^t,  from  what  I  saw  of  Mr.  Ruuk 
and  heard  I  do  not  think  this  was  a  ease  for  coufiiiBmeut  in  a  lunatio  asyiutri^ 

Mr.  J»  6ay»  examined  by  Mt.  Seijeant  Peteradoc^  said  he  was  senior  sur- 
geon of  the  Qreat  Northern  HospitaL  Qe  saw  Mr.  Ruck  on  the  6th  of*  AugHst 
mat.    Ha  gave  similar  evidence  to  the  previous  wituesses.  ,.  . 

On  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Serj^t  Ballautine^  he  said  that  Mirittn 
tremmu  was  &  state  of  temporary  insanioy  produced  by  intemperance,  that  it 
wasattended  with  violenee  and  delusions,  and  required  restraint  for  a  timeJ 

In  re-examinatioia  by  Mr.  James,  he  said  the  dmration  of  delusions  depended 
on  the  impression  made  oa  the  mindk  . 

Mr.  £.  Canton,  examiued  by  Mr.  Allan,  said  ^^I  am  surgeon  to  Charing* 
cross  Hospiteli  and  examined  Mr.  Buck  in  August  Jasti  and  believed  him  to  bs 
in  %  state  of  sound  mental  health.  X  attributed  the  delusiodis  which  he  had 
when  he  eotered  the  asylum  to  deHrium  tremtm.  It  was  not  proper  treats 
ment  to  put  such  a  person  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

GroBs^exainiiied  by  Mr.  Ohambets^-^X  dm  speaking  of  aouie  cases  of  delirii^ 
trfiMetUw 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James.— biases  of  delirium  tremeM  am  first  brought  to 
the  hospital. 

Mr.  James  ^hen  put  in  the  defendant's  Uoence.  and  said  that  was  the  plain* 
tiffs  case. 
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Mr.  Chambers  submitted  that  the  order  and  certificates  which  had  been  put 
in  established  a  defence  to  the  first  count,  under  the  99th  section  of  the  8th 
and  9th  Victoria,  cap.  106,  which  enacted  that  any  keeper  of  a  licensed  house 
receiving  a  patient  under  a  "proper  order '*  should  be  authorized  to  detain  him 
until  he  died,  or  was  removed  or  discharged  by  d^e  authority.  The  order  was 
sufiicient  if  it  was  good  on  the  face  of  it,  and  accomuanied  with  proper  certi- 
ficates. The  second  count  was  framed  on  the  19tn  section  of  the  16th  and 
17th  of  Victoria,  cap.  96,  whidi  enacted  that  when  the  patient  recovered,  the 
keeper  of  the  asylum  was  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  ])erson  who  signed  the 
order  for  the  admission.  That  was  msproved  by  the  evidence,  for  it  appeared 
the  defendant  was  always  of  opinion  that  the  pbuntiff  was  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  said  the  plaintiff's  counsel  rested  his  case  on  the  fact  tliat 
Dr.  ConoUy  was  either  the  reg[alar  medical  attendant  at  the  asylum  or  a  partner, 
and  that  the  defendant  knew  it. 

His  Lordship  thought  there  was  hardly  any  case  on  the  second  county  bot 
he  would  not  cieJl  on  the  plaintiff  to  elect  at  present. 

The  trial  was  then  adjourned,  and  tlie  Court  rose. 

June  23bj). 

When  the  trial  of  this  cause  was  resumed, 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  he  had  considered  last  mght  the  propriety  of  callmg 
witnesses,  and  he  had  determined  not  to  do  so. 

Mr.  James  said  thatj  under  those  circumstances,  he  should  rely  on  the  first 
count  only. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  said  that  would  narrow  the  issues  to  one  single  question — 
viz.,  whether  Dr.  ConoUy  was  a  part  proprietor  in  the  defendants'  establish- 
ment. He  should  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  telling  them  that,  if  they 
found  that  in  the  affirmative,  the  verdict  must  be  for  the  i^aintiff ;  bat  he 
should  give  the  defendant  leave  to  move. 

Mr.  James  said  he  had  also  made  two  other  points,  that  Mr.  Bamett  was 
not  a  surgeon  in  actual  practice,  and  also  that  the  medical  men  did  not  examine 
the  plaintiff  apart. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  said  there  was  no  evidence  that  this  was  known  to  the 
defendants,  but  he  would  leave  those  questions  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  then  summed  u]}  nis  evidence.  He  said  the  defendants' 
counsel  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion  had  determined  not  to  call  witnesses 
to  contradict  the  plaintiff's  case.  The  reason  why  that  case  was  unanswered 
was  because  it  was  unanswerable.  Dr.  Stilwell  and  Dr.  ConoUy  had  both 
been  in  court,  and  vet  neither  of  them  was  caUed  to  contradict  or  explain  the 
evidence  which  had  been  given.  A  whole  array  of  medical  names  had  been 
mentioned  yesterday,  but  now  not  one  of  them  was  called  to  contradict  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Skev  and  the  other  medical  witnesses,  no  doubt  because  it  was 
felt  they  might  go  mrther  and  fare  worse.  The  learned  counsel  fJien  stated 
that,  by  the  common  law,  a  person  could  not  justify  the  confinement  of  anotiber, 
unless  ne  could  show  that  he  was  a  "  dangerous  lunatic ;"  but  these  asylums 
in  modem  times  had  been  made  to  play  the  same  part  as  the  monasteries  did 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  persons  nad  been  connned  in  them  for  the  most 
flagitious  purposes.  It  was  for  that  reason  the  law  said  no  one  should  be  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum  except  on  two  medical  certificates ;  but  the  law 
provided  that  those  certificates  were  bad  if  either  of  them  was  signed  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  either  a  part  proprietor  m  the  establishment  or  a  r^foJar 
medical  attendant  at  it.  Ana  yet,  in  this  case,  it  appeared  that  one  of  these 
certificates  was  signed  by  Dr.  ConoUy,  who  was  in  the  receipt  of  nearly  800/. 
a-year  from  that  establishment.  Another  fact  in  this  case  was  that,  in  an 
important  pubUc  investigation  like  this,  which  was  interesting  to  every  one, 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  had  not  come  forward  to  justify  their  oonduct,  and 
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tbow,  if  the?  conld,  that  this  gentleman,  who,  according  to  the  evidence, 
ought  never  to  have  been  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  all,  was  properly  confined. 
One  point  which  he  had  to  show  the  jury  was,  that  Dr.  Conolly  was  a  part 
proprietor  in  the  defendant's  establishment.  That  would  be  proved  by  the 
DOOK,  which  showed  that  he  Uad  received  15  per  cent,  on  Mr.  Ruck's  payments. 
Thai  showed  that  Dr.  Conolly  had  the  best  of  it,  for  he  shared  in  the  profit 
without  sharinp:  in  the  risk.  What  was  the  reason  why  Dr.  Conolly  was  not 
called  ?  Was  it  not  because  ho  would  have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
was  receiving  15  per  cent,  on  the  pavments  of  a  number  of  those  patients  who 
were  confined  on  nis  certificates  ?  He  (Mr.  James)  believed,  from  what  had  oc- 
curred elsewhere,  that,  if  Dr.  Conolly  had  been  called,  he  would  not  have  denied 
that  he  was  a  part  proprietor  and  a  regular  medical  attendant  at  the  asylum. 
The  learned  counsel  made  some  strong  observations  on  the  neglect  of  duty  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  in  not  coming  forward  to  justify  their  conduct. 
^  Mr.  Justice  Hill  interposed,  and  observed  that  on  this  inquiry  the  Commis- 
sioners were  gagged,  ana  had  no  power  to  be  examined,  unless  called  by  one  of 
the  parties. 

Mr.  James  said  the  defendant  miffht  have  called  them,  and  the  very  fact  that 
he  had  not  done  so  satisfied  him  QSc,  James)  that  the  Commissioners  had  neg- 
lected their  duty.  The  plaintiff  never  was  insane,  and  ought  never  to  have 
been  locked  up.  He  was  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  in  which  it  was  well 
known  persons  had  delusions ;  but  why  should  he  have  been  locked  up  ?  He 
had  ffiven  the  greatest  proof  of  sanity  in  the  witness-box  bv  narrating  all  the 
detaus  of  what  had  occurred  while  he  was  suffering  from  the  delirium.  The 
learned  counsel  then  referred  to  Mr.  Baniett's  certificate,  and  asked  why  Mr. 
Bamett  was  not  called.  If  he  could  have  shown  that  his  certificate  was  true, 
or  that  he  had  ever  been  told  what  he  had  stated,  that  would  not  have  been 
an  answer  to  the  action,  but  it  would  have  gone  in  mitigation  of  damages. 
But  there  was  not  a  word  of  evidence  to  show  that  one  word  of  tlie  certificate 
was  true,  except  the  plaintiff's  suspicions  of  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  his  intempe- 
rance, which  were  admitted.  The  learned  counsel  went  through  the  certificate, 
commenting  on  its  various  charges — "a  profligate  expenditure  of  money," 
'*  going  about  with  loaded  pistols,  "  threatening  those  who  have  always  been 
in  the  Donds  of  friendship  with  him,"  charges  which,  he  said,  were  entirelv  dis- 


ijudidouslj  and  recklessly  in  speculations."  If  such  charts  could  prove 
man  to  be  insane,  the  learned  counsel  thought  a  lai^  portion  of  the  world 
might  be  pronounced  insane,  and  shut  up.  ouch,  however,  were  the  grounds 
on  which  Mr.  Bamett  formed  his  opinion,  though  it  now  appeared  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  was  no  foundation  for  them.  The  learned  counsel 
then  went  through  Dr.  Conollv's  certificate,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  lock- 
ing up  a  man  in  a  lunatic  asylum  upon  such  grounds  as  were  there  stated. 
He  verily  believed  that,  if  one  of  the  "  Mad  doctors"  were  locked  up  for  half- 
an-hour  with  the  greatest  man  in  England,  he  would  find  out  that  he  was 
insane.  He  would  find  that  he  had  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  abilities,  or 
an  inordinate  self-conceit.  If  the  party  examined  were  a  barrister,  the  doctor 
would  probabW  find  that,  though  poor  and  briefless,  he  expected  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  Dr.  Stilwell,  the  defendant,  had  sat  in  Court.,  and  heard  all  the 
witnesses  had  to  say  asainst  him,  and  yet  he  would  not  come  into  the  box  to 
contradict  one  wora  of  it.  The  only  defence  to  the  action  at  common  law 
would  be,  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  dangerous  lunatic ;  but  there  was  no  defence 
on  that  ground,  for  there  was  not  one  entry  in  the  defendant's  books  during 
the  ten  months  he  was  at  the  asylum  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  had  ever  raised 
his  hand,  or  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  anv  one.  The  defendants  must,  there- 
fore, rely  on  the  certificates,  which  were  both  bad ;  Mr.  Bamett's  because  he 
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tTM  not  a  surgeon  actoaUj  in  nraotice,  aad  Dr.  Oondlly's  because  he  was  a 
part  proprietor  of  the  ettablboment  and  a  regular  medical  attendant  at  it. 
The  learned  eoonsel  contended  thai  the  plamtifi*«  waa  not  a  caae  to  be  reoeired 
into  a  iunstid  asylnni  «t  all»  and  eren  if  it  iraa^  he  ought  to  hare  been  reodred 
for  t^e  potpoee  of  oare,  and  not  to  be  imprisoned.  The  learned  counsel  here 
read  a  iettev  wyhten  I7  Drj  SUlweU,  on  the  9th  of  ^un^  1B5^»  refnsine  permis- 
sion to'ihe  plaintiKT'S  o#n  brother^in^kir,  Mc  Fisher*  to  oome  and  see  mm,  and 
oohd^dedm  meeteffMye  address,  by  ealling  upon  the  jury  to  mark  their  Tiev 
of  the  diifendsnis^  eoaiiflttt  bTsuoh  &icerdiet  aa  tiradd  ieaoh  the  keepers  of  such 
establshments  tiMt  Ihey  must  tireai  their  inmates  With  jrvtMO  and  according  to 
lair.  •  (The  'learned  bounsd'a  speech  was  lolloured  by  aMplause.) 

Mr.  M.  Chamben  tfalen  addressed  the  fOf  for  the  aoeBdants.  He  said  he 
was  sffaid  to  hear  those^  sounds  of  applause^  for  it  contineed  htm  that  topics 
which  had  laotbkig  to  ck>  -vith  the  case  had  made  their  due  impreseion.  llany 
of  Mr.  Jamcs'^  observations  Were  most  elMtent^  but  they  were  also  most 
unjnst  towards  the  defendants.  Thebw  of  Slngland  was  strong  to  prerent  a 
person  from  being  improperly  shut  up  in  a  lunatic,  asykrai^  (br^  i£  he  had  but 
mutmne  relations  lo  interfere  in  his  behalf^  it  was  as  easy  to  proeure  his  dis- 
eharge'  as  it  would  be  to  piooOre  a  prisoner's  disDhaigofrom  pDson^  He  would 
undertidft  to  show  lAiat  l>r^  StilweHwas  not  subject  to.  the  gross  isoputattoBs 
which  had  been  charged  agafaisit  him,  and  he  woukl  hare  as  little  Acuity  in 
relieving  Br.  Oonolly  Arom  the  aapemouafast  upon  fiis  r^tatioo.  The  law 
was,  that  no  One  eotud  keep^a  lunatic  asylum  uidess  he  wee  duly  licensed  so  to 
do.  He  must  appl^  to  the  Comndsebnisrs  of  Lunscy  for  a  licence,  which  was 
granted  only  for  tnirtaen  months,  and  then  loquired  to  be  renewed.  .  Before  he 
couhi  i^ceive  a  patient  he  must  have  an  order^  acoomoanicd  with  two  medical 
eertifidites  Uiat  ^  psitieat  wss  of  wnaound  mind^  and  those  ebiiiftcates  must 
state  on  their  fisoe  the  fhote  on  which  the  medical  mm  giounded  their  opinion. 
When  an  order  was  presented,  accompanied  br  such  certificates,  the  keeper 
of  an  asylum  was  bound  to  take  for  granted  all  ho  found  stated  in  the  order 
and  eert!floSte».  Another  proteetbn  sifibrded'  was  in  &e  Lonaof  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  bound  to  visit  t^bose  estjtblishments  fnom  time  to  time,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  pubUo  doty,  and  no  doubt  they  would  faithfully  dis- 
charge that  duty,  though  Mr.  James  had  assumed  tiiat  they  would  not  do  it. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  about  **  Mad  doctors,''  whioh  remhided  him  of 
the  cry  of  ^Mad  dog!"  He  would  ask,  what  dog  would  get  justice  when 
there  was  a  cry  bf  ^<Mad  dog  ?'^    A  great  deal  bad  been  said  about  the 


orders  given  not  to  post  letters,  the  regular  rule  of  the  house  bebg  that  the 
letters  were  to  be  put  on  the  hall  table,  and  then  aeat  to  the  post.  The 
point  had  been  discussed  Just  as  if  aU  the  people  in  lunafib  asl^ums  were 
sane ;  but  he  would  ask,  snppcsiag  the  inmates  of  those  establishments  were 
real  Innalios,  whether  the  rule  in  question  was  not  a  proper  one.  'Thsre  was 
no  improper  restrsatit  \vxt  on  the  ]Haintiff.  Two  days  aflw  tlm  plamidff  was 
adn^ted  to  the  asyhnn,  he  was  visited  by  his  sister  mid  her  husband,  Mr. 
Fisher,  and  Mr.  Wainwright^  the  attorney.  That  was  on  the  7th  of  Korember, 
1857,  and  after  that  the  Commissioners  attended  from  tiaie  to  iime«  H  he  was 
deftainefl  there  too  long,  whoselauU  war  that  f  Was  it  owing  tft  the  apathy 
of  his  relations?  or  was  it  not  because  th^  were  satisfied  thare  were  good 
reasons  for  keeping  him  there ^  Informer  bmes  people  had  bemi  improperly 
detained  in  hmatio  asylums  in  tltia  (^ountiy,  as  they  had  been  formerly  im- 
prisoned in  the  Basti&e(  but  as  the- Bastille  had  been  bcokea  into  and 
destroyed,  so  abo  in  this  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  any 
man  had  friends^  he  could  not  be  kept  in  an  asvhim  one  week»  or  one  day,  after 
his  friends  believed  he  had  been  restoied  and  aad  become  sane.  The  object, 
in  this  inquiry^  had  been  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  ml 
question  m  issue,  and  the  learned  counsel  for  the  pUuntiff  appeared  as  if  he  had 
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rather  been  addressing  a  legislative  assembly  on  some  proposed  plan  for  the 
amendmeut  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  lunatic  asylinia.  MnA  had  been  said 
against  priyate  hinatic  aaylums.  Bnt,  iraold  any  sk»  prefer  JMHan?  Z^et 
him  recollect  the  diselosares  which  -w^re  formierly  made  ift  tBOonwon  wiih  th»t 
establishment.  Would'  any  man  prefer  being  pl^^  -^^  ai^^tftgOi.under  .a 
keeper,  a  low-ohissed  man, -with  a  medical  roan;  ody  ^ccaaiaQAlIy  An..l4't0n- 
dance?  How  much  superior  to  either  was  a^pmate  binoiio  asylum^  ooi^- 
ducted,  as  those  institntums  wtrCr  in  acoordaiujo  with  roodfani.  ioipiiowpHiBitiB 
in  treatment.  Dr.  ConollY,  against  whom  so  nrach  ha4  been  9aia».  W/iNs.-tbc 
great  advocate  of  those  re(fenDa,-*-<it  was  ha  who  hid  atroggled.  f(Or  yfars 
to  take  ofiF  restraint  from  knatioa,  and  who  had  em^ildd  tbem  to.  fit^,. iki^ 
pleasures  of  society  wd.  the  benefit  of  country  air,  Ee>  .b«4  emancipak^ 
the  wretched  skves  who  were  fpnaeriy  oon&ned  iadongeona*  The^  levied 
counsel  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  t^  evidenoev  wiUi  a  view  to  sbofv  thai 
when  the  pkuitiff  was  received  into  the  asvlum  on  the  5th  of  Noveiiiber,.i357, 
he  was  in  a  state  of  insanity,  «ad  required  to  be  confined  and  takea  car(^  ^. 
It  was  admitted  by  alilhot  at  thai  time  he  was  labouiinsf  under  dslusiona. 
The  certificates  also  proved  that,  and  ha  contended  the  certineat^a  bad  .not  «becn 
proved  to  be  false.  The  beamed  counsel  commenied  At  some  lei^U  oi^^  those 
certificates  to  show  that  ai  that  time  the  plaintiff  waa  labouiiog  and^r  isisane  4i^u- 
sions.  One  point  was,  that  he  made  *'  chams  of  cnielty  tigainst  oi^c^  whioh 
are  false."  That  was  proved  by  what  the  puuntiff  himself  admitted — viz-y  th^t 
lie  had  charged  Miss  Jones  with  putting  her  two  cliildren.  out  of  the  wa^. 
Then  he  ohareed  Mr.  Bamett  and  his  wife  with  doiffging  his  wine*  He 
charged  his  wne  with  infidddtyl  Who  could  t^  whether  those  things  indi- 
catea  insanity  better  than  the  medical  men  who  saw  and  talked  with  hiiU  ? 
They  also  were  the  proper  persons  to  judge  whether  he  talked  about  his  quar- 
ries like  a  nradmaa  or  uke  a  commereial  nan.  It  was  not  foor  Dr.  Sjilweilj  the 
defendant,  to  call  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  cf  the  ooridfioates;  but  for  the 
plaintiff,  if  he  oould^  to  disprove  them..  Had  he  done  so  P  He  had  ^ot  dsred 
to  call  one  witness  to  prove  that  he  had  not  indulged  in  habits  of  intempe- 
rance. The  truth  of  tne  certificates  was  oroved  bv  Mr.  Knck  himseUj  fo^  he 
admitted  that  when  he  thought  he  had  had  ocular  deiaoiaAtration  of  his  wife's 
infidelity  he  asked  her  to  go  and  live  with  him  in  Kent*  It  w^  proved  that  he 
kept  loMcd  firearms,  and  that  he  took  a  loaded  gnn  and  pistols  with  him  to 
Heading.  All  those  statements  contained  in  the  certificates  Pr,  SiilweU  was 
bound  to  take  for  granted,  and  to  act  npoU)  and  even  now  they  had  not  been 
proved  to  be  nntriM.  Tlie  learned  counsel  also  roeuL Mrs.  Uuok's. order  foi;  the 
admissionof  the  plaintiff  into  the  defendant's  a&vlunii  and  contended  that^  if  hex 
statement  that  his  insanity  was  '*  ntobably  partly  hereditary '"  was  unfounded, 
some  member  of  Ids  family  beside  tne  plaintiff  ought  to  ha^re  eeen  called  to  grove 
it  so.  If  the  plaintiff  was  not  insane  when  he  waasent  to  tlie  asylum,,  why  did  not 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  Wainwraghty-  who  saw  him  two  days  afterwards,  do 
something  towards  his  removid  ?  Mr.  Ackwoith,  his  atton^y^  saw  the  phuntiff 
in  March,  but  he  did  nothing.  It  was  not  tiU  the  ^th  of  ApnJi  tiiat  Mr.  Wain* 
Wright  took  any  steps  in  the  matter,  and  be  then  took  down  Dr,.  Seyooour,  who 
was  not  called  as  a  witness.  The  learned  counsel  thought  that  a  man  who  had 
delusions  about  hia  wife's  fidelity^  and  who  believed  that  bis  wine  had  been 
drugged  by  her  paramour,  was  aciaugerons  lanatic»«  and  common  prodei^  re- 
quired that  he  stumld  be  put  under  resiraint,  lest  he  should  do  harm  tohinUelf 
or  to  others.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  when  the  phuntiff  got  Mr<  Baruett 
down  on  the  ground  two  polioenwn  came  up  and  separated  hua  from  the  man 
who  he  beheyedhad  been  too  lamiliiu  with  hie  wife»  and  drugffed  hi»  wiue. 
Those  same  detusksie  ooniisnued  all  the  time  he  wa^  at  the  asjium,  down  to 
the  26th  of  July,  I868»  when  they  aE  vaniehed  at  the  bidding  of  the  attorney, 
Mr.  Wainwrighty  and  he  became  satisfied  that  he  waa  mistw^ea.    The  inqai- 
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sitioii  had  lasted  live  dajs,  and  though  a  majority  of  the  iurf  had  found 
that  he  waa  not  insane,  there  were  grounds  for  belicTiDg  that  they  might 
have  been  mistaken.  The  learned  counsel  contended'  that  Dr.  Stilwell 
had  done  evei^thing  in.  his  power  to  cure  his  patient  of  his  delasions.  It  vas 
true  he  did  not  give  him  medicine  more  than  onco,  for  the  medicine  to  be  soc- 
cciiaful  in  such  cases  did  not  enter  by  the  mouth ;  nor  did  he  endeavoiir  to 
persuade  luni  that  he  was  labouring  under  delusions,  for  that  W'ould  have  made 
nim  worse.  But  he  administered  tnc  best  of  |dl  medicines  for  an  alienated  uid 
suffering  mind,  he  gave  him  air  and  exercise,  he  allowed,  him  commerce  with 
tlie  external  world  in  excursions  to  Windsor  and  other  places,  and  permitted 
him  to  attend.'tlie  service  at  the  village  church. v on  a  Sunday.  What  physic 
could  bebcitet.f«r  a  suffering  mind  than  that?:  He  was  debarred  from  the 
use  of  .fpictts^  but  wiiic  was  aJlowed  in  the  establi^ment.  He  had  aU  neces- 
sary medical  attendance,  and  was  visited  by  theXtunacv  Commissioners,  who 
knew  all  about  ]m  tceatment,  and  might  have  been  callea  by  the  plaintiff  as  his 
witnesses.  .  The  plaintiiTs  case  rested  on:  the  eloquent  :speech  of  liis  counsel, 
Mr.  Ju|nes,^.and  his  attack  du  Br.  Conolly^.  'Itjwas.a  very,  important  (question 
for  the  public  to  knQur,.whetJifir  theyiwcreto  be  debarred  from  consnlting  that 
centlemau,  in  emergencies. like  these,  merely  .because  he  hiqspened  to  be  the 
head  of  aJunatic  establishment  like  that  of  Honwell.  The  certificate  which 
Dr.  QonoUy  had  si^poed  had  no  reference  toilie  ddeniiant'a  establishment.  It 
was  a  general  certificate  of  the  plaintiff's  unsoundness,  pf  mind,  and  might 
have  been  produecd  ai/  any  estaolishment.  It  was  said  Dr.  Conolly  was  a 
regular  medical,  attendant  at  the  defendant's  house ;  but  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  book  produced  contained  forty  names,  but  Dr.  Gpnolly  only  attended  a 
portion  of.  tnem.  ^'      .  .  :^       -    ii 

Mr.  Justice  HiA. — Tbe  number  varies  from  fifteen  to  eighteen. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  that  the  fact  that- the  number,  varied  showed  that  he  was 
not  a  regular  medical  attendant,^  but  only  a  consulting  physician.  Dr.  Stilwdl 
himself  w^  tlic  regular  medical  attendant,  and  his  relative,  Dr.  James  StilweD, 
of  Uxbridg^.  .  The  payments  made  io  Dr.  Conolljr  did  not  make  him  a  partner. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  a  barrister  who  received  a  retaining  fee  from  the 
Bank  of  England  or  any  commercial  firm  was  a.  partner  in  the  establishment,  a 
proposition  whioh  was  rather  startling^  Neither  would  his  beinff  paid  by  Qnar> 
tcrly  payments  instead  of  by  feesimakc  Dr.  Conolly  a  regular  mecucal  attendant. 
It  was.  suggested  that  Dr.  Conolly  had  acted  from  mercenary  motives,  and  that 
because,  he. received  700^.  a-ycar  from  the  establishment  nc  would  disgrace 
himself,  and  destroy  Jiis  xeputatipn  by  dishonourable  acts.  He  (Mr.  Chamben) 
treated  that  charge3^ritfa-  the  indignation  it  deserved ;  and  he  trusted  the  jurv 
would  not  edlow  his  honour  toi  be.  attacked  and  his  prospects  blasted  by  sacfa 
an  imputatiou.  It  waif  not  contrary;  to  law  for  Br.  Conollyy  as  consulting 
physician,  td  sigiLsuc]\ii,.£crlilffiate,  so  qs.  to  reader  himself  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meai»uirv  which  would  subject i him.  Ixi  thiie  ^eai^'  inprisomnenty  with  hard 
labour.'  iltjwasdifficiilti  when  idealiiiff- (with  suefa.  ail  question  to  keep  one's 
temper,  thioup^f  it  Kas^iuec^^sor^  f6v>  h](m/4Mr.:OhainherB)  to  do  so  to  Uie  end. 
If  Dr.  StilweiLhad  made  (oi^  nusitpreseutdtioiis  ic&pectiiig  the  plaintiff  to  Mrs. 
Buck  she  mi£^J)a9fijbeencalledfs  ^witness.:  46*  any  .one  was  to  blame  in 
this  matter,. it.. was  not i.timridefeiQdant,'init  iMr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Ackworihj  and  othei:  uiembev&xif  the  plaintiff's  family,  who  ought  to  have  in- 
terfered for  his  protection,  and  ought  to  have  come  forward  now  to  dispro\e 
the  charge  of  insanity.  The  learned  counsel  contended  that  the  plaintiff  bad 
been  taught  to  conceal  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained  of  his  wife.  What 
had  been  his  conduct  since  the  commission  ?  Mr.  Jones  tried  to  reconcfle  him 
to  his  wife,  but^he  refused  to  be  reconciled.  Had  he  taken  anv  notice  of  bis 
six  children  ?  Had  he  seen  or  written  to  one  of  them  ?  No.  Yet  he  had  not 
said  one  word  against  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stilwell.     The  question^  then,  was, 
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whether  the  dcfeudant  (Dr.  Stilwell)  was  to  bhunc,  either  when  he  received  the 
plaintiff  or  when  he  detained  him  ?  If  there  had  been  any  fault  in  Dr.  Stil- 
well's  treatment  of  him,  the  plaintiff  might  haye  sued  him  in  an  action  for  that 
neglect ;  but  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  charge,  and  it  would  not  have 
stood  the  slightest  examination.  The  very  existence  of  the  defendant  now 
rested  on  the  result  of  the  verdict.  The  friends  of  the  plaintiff  were  of  opinion 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  to  hini^  and  he  (Mr.  Chambers)  prayed  the  jury  not 
to  ruin  his  reputation  and  destroy  his  prospects,  for  by  doing  that  they  would 
prevent  men  of  respectability  from  unaertaxing  the  delicate  diarge  of  watching 
over  gentlemen  in  the  plaintiff's  condition,  and  would  throw  those  duties  into 
the  hands  of  men  of  an  inferior  chiss»  and  into  more  careless  hands*  He  would 
leave  the  defendant's  case  in  the  hands  of  the  jury,  and  feel  that  it  was  safe. 

The  learned  counsel's  address,  which  was  dehvered  with  great  earnestness, 
was  followed  by  some  apphiuse. 

Mr.  Justice  Hill  then  summed  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury.  His  Lordship 
said  the  action  was  brought  by  we  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  from  the 
defendant  for  imprisoning  mm  among  lunatics  from  the  5th  of  November,  1857> 
to  the  37th  of  August,  ]  858.  The  defendant  said  he  was  justified  in  what  he 
did ;  and  the  question  for  the  jurv  to  determine  was^  whether  he  was  justified. 
It  would  be  their  duty  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  a  vast  deal  of  what  they  had 
heard  discussed  respecting  the  policy  of  the  law.  That  was  a  (piestion  neither 
for  the  jurv  nor  the  jud^,  whose  duty  was  to  administer  the  law  as  they  found 
it.  One  thing,  however,  was  dear — ^viz ,  that  most  elaborate  provisions  had 
been  made  by  the  hiw  for  the  protection  of  those  who  were  placeidin  the  unfor- 
tunate position  of  being  confined  in  lunatic  asylums.  All  human  laws,  how- 
ever, were  imperfect,  but  their  defects  must  bie  remedied  by  the  Legbhiture. 
A  great  change  had  been  made  in  modem  times  in  the  mode  in  which  lunatica 
were  treated.  Harshness  and  bodily  restraint  had  given  way  to  gentleness  and 
soothing  kindness,  and  the  absence  of  bodily  violence;  and  one  gentleman,  Dr. 
ConoUy,  had  been  proved  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  about 
this  amelioration.  But  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  plaintiff's  detention 
was  justiiiod  by  law.  The  defendant  was  the  licensed  keeper  of  a  licensed 
asykun,  and  he  said  the  patient  was  brought  ta  him  with  a  written  order  for 
his  reception,  and  accompanied  by  two  certificates,  signed  by  two  medical  men, 
in  the  form  pointed  out  by  the  statute,  and  that  he  was  justified  and  bound  to 
take  charge  of  him  till  he  died,  or  was  discharged  in  due  course  of  law.  The 
plaintiff  said  there  was  a  provision  in  the  statute  whicli  forbade  a  certificate  to 
DC  signed  bv  certain  parties ;  tliat  Dr.  GonoUy^s  certificate  was  in  vioktion  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  certificate  was  illeg^al,  and  no  justification. 
It  would  be  a  question  for  the  Court,  whether  the  certificate,  though  sufficient 
in  point  of  fonn,  was  sufficient  in  point  of  law.  The  provision  was,  "  that  no 
physician,  surgeon,  or.  apothecary  who,  or  whose  father,  brother,  sou,  partner, 
or  assistant,  .is  whoUy^  or  partly  the  proprietor  ofi  or  a  regukr  proiessionai 
attendant  in,  a  licensed  house,  or  hospital,  shkll  sign  a  certificate  for  thenecep* 
tion  of  a  patient  into  sudi  house  or  hospital,*'  fto.  (l&and  17  'Victoria^  cap,  1^6, 
sec.  12.)  The  question  which,  he  (Mr;  Justice  Hill)  should -leave  to  the  jury 
would  be,  whether  the;r  were  of  opmion^  upon  the  evidence^  that  Dr.  Conolly 
was  "  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular  professional' attendant  iu,  Moorcroft 
House  s  and,  if  so,  he  should  direct  them  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
such  damages  as  they  mi^ht  be  advised.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be 
of  opinion  that  he  was  neither,  he  (Mr.  Justice  Hill)  should  direct  them  to  find  a 
venuct  for  the  defendant.  There  would  also  be  two  other  questions,  whether 
Dr.  ConoUv  examined  the  pl^tiff  separately  and  apart  tiom  Mr.  Barnett, 
and  also  whether  Mr.  Bamett  was  in  actual  practice  as  a  surgeon.  His  Lord- 
ship proceeded  to  observe,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  thai  the  phuntiff  hod 
been  suffering  from  (Ulirium  tremens^  and  he  (the  plaintiff)  said  that  Dr. 
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GonoUy  and  Mr.  Barnett  were  both  present  all  the  time  he  was  bemg  examined, 
but  there  was  no  other  evidence  on  that  point,  and  the  question  would  be, 
whether  the  jury  could  rely  on  the  plaintiff's  evidence  in  contradiction  of  the 
oertificates,  wbicn  stated  that  the  parties  had  examined  him  "  separately  from 
any  other  medical  practitioner."  /Hie  next  question  would  be,  whether  Dr. 
Stuwell  kept  the  plaintiff  &M^Jrife,'or  whether  iie^kiept  him  there  for  his  own 
gain,  and  those  questions  would  be  very  important  in  considering  the  question 
of  damages.  His  Lordship  then  read  the  plaintilTs  evidence  as  to  his  treat- 
ment bv  the  defendant,  whieh  shosred  -that  his  delusions  continued  up  to 
the  86th  of  July,  1858,  and  also  the  evidence  of  the  keepers  and  Mr.  Wain< 
wright  on  the  same  point.  His  Lordship  then  referred  to  th^  book  kept  at  the 
defendant's  establishment,  from  which  it  app«ired  that  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  rearlUbf'J^tl  '06i^^M  tei$dijed  152/.  lOs.  from  ihe'defendant.  His 
Lordship,  f  HoTight  Ihiit  u  ^t  Coiiblly^had  beai  partlv  the  proprietor  he  would 
have  reo^v^  isoihethhi^  out  of  every  patitiiit ;  but  (he  book  showed  that  he 
only  received  fmnf^i^^^  VS(  resp^  of  a  certain  luuqbqr.  ,  Jilooted  more  like  the 
case  of  a  man  wBfk  was  "  a,iggfn|M'  prolessional  attendant  tn"  the  asylum.  In 
the  seimd,«i|artmv  ^Bdiqg.pfuiie^  l^,  Drr^Dfm^jnm^  his  conaultmg  fee 
(95  guineaa)  ana  payments  in  respect  of  eighteen  out  of  forty  ])atieat8.    Li  the 

?[o«ner  Midttg  ViiiMkhMhom^''iB67t  *Dr.  Gonolly  receivea  ms  consulting  fee 
95  guineas)  and  payfiintir  inr  ve^toct  >  of  eigit^n  'p«lirililt;in  varying  sums, 
amounting  u  i^vtoil84^v^i^M  -in  the  quiMr' ending  at  Christmas,  1857, 
he  received  payments  also  in  respect  of  eighteen  patients.  So,  also,  in  the 
qQarter'etihii%'ltt>'MriN«,  la^a'.ljd  m^v^'li^'  (^&t0tat^  fee  (25  guineas) 
and  payiiilisn(>  t^spifct  6f  ^^'htt^t't)atients^  and  ia'that  quart-er  Mr.  Ruek's 
name  appeared'li^itlkif^.  opposite  ii.  In^th^  qiikiiclr  todtng  at  Midsummer, 
18W, ,%.  (J6»9fly  Wcd^ir^dliij  coMi^ioi^  f?c  P^«5  igmjjBas  aiwi  payments  la 
respect  m  eighteen  patients,  Mr.  Ituck's  name  having  15?.  opposite  to  it.  It 
WQoJid  bj^fyr  l^he  iury  to  say,  upou  that  evidence,  whether  Dr.  GonoUy  was  or 
was  not  ^  a  regular  SA^ioM  pcnibitioner  i%"  ^  lh»  affrlan* .    . 

Mr..  JliaMl».flAlM  ^  J^^erdshifi's  attention  to  tne  fact  that  wiiile  15/.  ap- 
peared twice  after  Mr.  UuOI^a  otun^  Bif.  GomiHT  had  'm>t  attended  him  at  all. 

M)r/'JaciiM«HittMid4hAitTwa»«iiiynilvMr.  Kuck's  evidence,  but  one  of  the 
witnesses  said  that  Dr.  Ck>nolly  spoke  to  nim,  Vtrd  HAkUt  lam.  htm  he  did.  His 
L»rAh^t(M  the- jttty't^l,  Whether  they  thought  Dr.  ConoUy  was  "in  part 
apropnetor"  or  a  ")rmil(«^  profi^onal  attendant"  in  the  flsylutti,  in  either 
case  they  (^^t't^'SlEkaf^'theit  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  >i^ith  duch  damages  as 
thev  might  Qiink  ^ea^nl^l<^;  but  if  they  thought  otherwise^  they  ought  to 
find  for  the  aefendsmt.  '  ' 

The  lury  re^ed  to  consider  their  verdict,  and  on  their  rstum  into  court 
found  that^  if  receiving  ^  money  as  shown  in  the  book  made  Dr.  ConoUv  s 
TMurt  pliQpnfitoib  the y  {ob«4  Ui&fset  of  neceiviiu  rthe  monev«  .  They  found  that 
I>r.  OoBolly  was  theirrndfurproieasional  i^tAeaoaiii^  wiUuSpO/L  dam^es. 

As  to  Bametl^anoiti  oetngin  praeto,  the  jury  found  they  had  not  suiBcient 
jevid^feMP In  vras ne*,  ser  had  they  suiioi^t' wvidenae  to  satxsfr  tiiem  that 
the  jMirtiff^aB  Hot -been  examined  separately  by  Mr.  Barnett  and  Dr.  Conollr. 

Mr.  Jeidtfce-Hil^'th^A  dinsbted'the  lury  to  flbd'thefir  v^s^ct  for  the  pbintio; 
wii^  500/.  damages,  wl^lritfdb^^acooidingly. 

Verdiet  for  the  plainti|P'— Pamages.  500/. 
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